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PREFACE  TO  ?HEPIPTH  EDITION. 


J  ^  This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  brought  up  to  date, 

'  ^    the  existing  routes  have  been  carefully  revised  so  as  to  fit  in 

^     with  the  recent  rapid  extension  of  the  Japanese  railway  system, 

I  ^    and  much  new  matter  has  been  added.     The  Introduction,  in 

its  expanded  form,  includes  a  large   number   of   Colloquial 

sentences  useful  to  travellers,  various  additions  to  the  List 

of  Celebrated  Personages,  and  Chronological  Tables  for  the 

benefit  of  those  who,  in  visiting  temples  and  museums,  are 

constantly  confronted   with   names   and   dates.       Particular 

attention  has  been  devoted  to  rendering  the  description  of 

Kyoto  as  minutely  exact  as  possible.     Not  the  beaten  tracks 

only,   but  the  more  remote  country  districts  of  the  Inland 

Sea,   Kyushu,  and  the  North,  have  been    revisited   by  the 

compilers  for  the  sake  of  those  travellers    who   may    wish 

to  go  further  afield.     Of  mountain  ascents,  some  have  been 

redone,    others  freshly   added.       Japan's  latest  acquisition, 

the  Island   of  Formosa,  is   now  included  for  the  first  time. 

Most  of  the  maps  have  been  redrawn  for  this  edition,  and  the 

;*'  chief  ones  printed  in  colours  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness. 

^  * '  The  compilers  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 

^'  to  Montague  Kirkwood,  Esq.,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Imperial 

^  Japanese  Government,  to  Ernest  A  Griffiths,  Esq.,  of  H.B.M. 

«     Consular  Service,  and  to  other  kind  friends  who  have  favoured 

.^-  them  with  information. 

^  Corrections  or  suggestions  will  be  welcome  at  any  time. 

Tokyo,  November,  1898. 
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1. — Genebal  ;  Books  on  Japak  ;  Maps. 

Japan,  secluded  for  over  two  centuries  from  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  was  burst  open  by  the  American  expedition  in  1853-4  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Perry.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  her  rulers 
soon  determined  to  Europeanise  the  country,  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving its  independence.  Ships  were  bought,  foreign  naval  and  military 
instructors  engaged,  feudalism  replaced  by  a  centralised  autocracy, 
education  reorganised  on  the  pattern  offered  by  Western  nations,  posts, 
telegraphs,  and  railways  introduced,  European  dress,  European  manners, 
European  amusements  adopted,  Buddhism  disestablished,  Christianity — 
if  not  encouraged — at  least  no  longer  persecuted.  In  short,  in  every 
sphere  of  activity,  the  old  order  gave  way  to  the  new  The  change  has 
been  specially  marked  since  the  successful  war  with  China  in  1894-5,  the 
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prestige  then  acquired  having  given  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  trade 
and  industry  on  European  lines.  But  even  Japan,  great  as  is  the  power 
of  imitation  and  assimilation  possessed  by  her  people,  has  not  been  able 
completely  to  transform  her  whole  material,  mental,  and  social  being 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  lifetime.  Fortunately  for  the  curious 
observer,  she  continues  in  a  state  of  transition, — less  Japanese  and  more 
European  day  by  day,  it  is  true,  but  still  retaining  characteristics  of  her 
own,  especially  in  the  dress,  manners,  and  beliefs  of  the  lower  classes. 
Those  who  vrish.  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  order  of  things 
should  come  quickly. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  to  enter  into 
those  details  of  race,  history,  customs,  religion,  art,  literature,  etc.,  which, 
combined  with  the  influence  exercised  more  recently  by  Europe  and 
America,  have  made  Japan  what  she  is  to-day.  The  traveller  who  desires 
to  travel  intelligently — to  do  more  than  merely  wander  from  hotel  to 
hotel — may  be  referred  to  a  series  of  sketches  entitled  Things  Japanese, 
where,  if  he  wishes  for  still  more  detailed  information,  he  will  find 
references  to  the  original  authorities  in  each  special  branch..  Of  religion 
alone  a  short  account  seemed  indispensable,  as  the  temples  are  among 
Japan's  chief  sights.  An  outline  of  history  and  lists  of  gods  and  celebrat- 
ed personages  have  been  added,  in  order  to  assist  the  traveller  to  thread 
his  way  through  the  maze  of  proper  names  with  which  he  will  be  con- 
fronted. In  Japan,  more  than  in  any  Western  country,  is  it  necessary 
to  take  some  trouble  in  order  to  master  such  preliminary  information. 
For  whereas  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  rest,  all  Te-:emble 
each  other  in  their  main  features,  because  all  have  alike  grown  up  in  a 
culture  fundamentally  identical,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Japan.  He,  there- 
fore, who  should  essay  to  travel  without  having  learnt  a  word  concerning 
Japan's  past,  would  run  the  risk  of  forming  opinions  ludicrously  erroneous. 
We  would  also  specially  recommend  Griffis's  Mikado's  Empire  and  Rein's 
Japan  and  Xlie^Jidustries  of  Japan,  as  books  which  it  would  be  profitable 
to  read  on  the  way  out.  Rein's  works  are,  it  is  true,  fitted  only  for  the 
serious  student,  who  is  prepared  for  hard  words  and  technical  details ; 
but  The  Mikado's  Empire  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  all  classes  of  readers. 
Of  books  on  Japanese  art,  Anderson's  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan  is  by  far 
the  best ;  but  it  is  expensive  and  bulky.  Morse's  Japanese  Homes  is  an 
excellent  description,  not  only  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  but  of  all 
the  articles  belonging  to  their  daily  Hfe.  Lafcadio  Heam,  in  his  Glimpses 
of  Unfamiliar  Japan  and  other  subsequent  works,  treats  with  intimate 
knowledge  and  sympathy  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  beliefs.  In  any 
case,  a  supply  of  books  of  some  sort  is  indispensable  to  help  to  while 
away  the  frequent  rainy  days. 

The  elaborate  series  of  maps  in  course  of  publication  for  many 
years  past  at  the  Imperial  Geological  Office,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  \N'alsh,  at  Yokohama. 

2. — Steam  Communication. 

Japan  may  be  reached  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company's  steamers 
from  Vancouver  in  13  days ;  by  the  Pacific  Mail  or  the  Occidental  and 
Oiieutal  Company's  steamers  from  San  Francisco  in  about  16  days,  or  18 
days  if  Honolulu  b6  touched  at ;  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Company's 
steamers  from  Tacoma  in  about  16  days  ;  or  else  from  Europe  through  the 
Suez  Canal  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  from  London  or 
Brindisi;  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  from  Marseilles,  and  by  the 
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Norddeutecher  Lloyd  from  Bremerhaven,  SoTithampton,  or  Genoa  in  about 
40  days.  There  are.  also  outside  steamers  from  London,  notably  those 
of  the  "  Glen  "  snd  •*  Shire  "  Lines.  Yokohama  is  the  connecting  port 
of  all  the  above. 

The  principal  Japanese  Company  is  the  Nippon^  Yusen  Kwaisha 
(Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company),  which  runs  steamers*  from  Yokohama 
almost  daily  to  Kobe,  weekly  to  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  every  third  day 
to  Hakodate  and  Otaru ;  from  Kobe  weekly  to  Sa£ii,  Tsuruga,  Niigata, 
and  Hakodate,  occupying  altogether  about  six  weeks  on  the  round  trip ; 
also  at  longer  intervals  to  the  Luchu  and  Bonin  Islands.  The  Com- 
pany also  runs  frequent  steamers  to  the  principal  Korean  and  Chinese 
ports  and  to  Yladivostock  in  Siberia,  also  occasional  steamers  to  Manila, 
Honolulu,  and  even  Australia  and  Europe.  Numerous  smaller  companies 
^  run  steamers  to  the  Inland  Sea  ports  an<}.  other  points  on  the  coast,  and 
also  on  some  of  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  but  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
unpunctual  and  dilatory. 

Boats — ^known  in  the  Treaty  Ports  as  sampans — ^ply  in  all  the  har- 
bours, and  land  passengers  from  the  steamers.  The  usual  fare  from  ship 
to  shore,  or  vice  versdj  is  from  15  to  20  sen  per  head.  Hotel  boats  are  in 
attendance  at  the  larger  places. 

3. — Custom-House. 

Strict  examination  of  the  luggage  of  passengers  is  made  at  the 
Custom-House,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  trouble  and  delay  is  to  open 
up  evei-ything  freely.  Cameras,  bicycles,  sporting  gear,  most  kinds  of  spe- 
cial apparatus,  and  many  other  articles,  but  not  ordinary  personal  effects, 
are  liable  to  duty. 

T 

/  )  4. — Public  Holidays. 

The  Custom-House  and  other  public  offices  observe  the  following 
holidays  : — 

Jan.     1  I 
„        3  >-  New  Year  Holidays  {SJwgwatsu). 

5) 

30.    Anniversary  of  death  of  Komei  Tenno,  the  late  Emperor. 
Feb.  11.     Accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno  in  660  B.C.,  and  Promulgation 

of  Constitution  in  1889  (KigeTirsetsu). 
Mar.  20.     Spring  Equinox  {Shunki  Korei-sai). 
April   3.    Death  of  Jimmu  Tenno. 
Sept.  23.    Autumn  Equinox  (Shiiki  Korei-sai), 
Oct.    17.    Harvest  Thanksgiving  to  the  Deities  of  Ise  {Shinjo-saij  also 

called  Kan-name  Matsuri). 
Nov.    3.     Emperor's  Birthday  ( rewc^o-seisw). 

23.    Second  Harvest  Festival  {Shinjo-sai  or  Nii-name  Matsuri). 


»» 


The  foreign  banks,  besides  observing  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  some 
of  the  Japanese  holidays,  keep  the  Chinese  New  Year,  the  German  Em- 
peror's birthday  on  the  27th  January,  the  Queen's  birthday,  and  the 
American  and  French  national  anniversaries  (4:th  and  lith  July). 
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5. — Tkeaty  Limits  ;  Passports. 

Foreigners*  have  the  right  to  reside  without  passports  in  the  Foreign 
Concessions  {Kyoryuchi)  at  the  "  Open  Ports  '*  (also  called  "  Treaty  Ports  *') 
of  Yokohama,  Edbe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata,  and  to  travel 
to  any  place  within  a  radius  of  10  ri,  that  is  nearly  24^  miles,  from  those 
ports.  Travelling  westwards  from  Yokohama,  the  last  place  on  the  Tokaido 
Bailway  to  which  one  may  go  without  a  passport  is  Kozu.  Tokyo,  though 
not  properly  an  Open  Port,  may  be  visited  without  a  passport,  as  may 
also  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  the  night  may  be  spent  at  any  of 
the  foreign  hotels,  or  at  a  friend's  house,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

*  Passports  for  the  whole  Empire,  available  for  one  year,  may  be 
obtained  by  tourists  and  all  others  not  in  Japanese  employ  by  personal 
application  to  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  these 
officials  obtaining  them  from  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Thus,  English- 
men must  apply  through  the  British  Consulate  at  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, 
or  other  Treaty  Port  (the  British  Legation  is  not  the  proper  channel  for 
such  applications),  Americans  through  the  United  States  Legation  in 
T6ky5  or  any  of  the  American  Consulates.  Applications  sent  from  abroad 
are  not  entertained  by  the  British  authorities.  The  American  Legation, 
while  permitting  such  applications,  requires  proof  of  citizenship  from  the 
applicant.  Two  or  more  names  may  be  included  in  the  same  application, 
if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  single  passport  for  two  or  more  persons,  for 
instance,  a  husband  and  wife  with  their  children.  Foreign  employes 
must  apply  through  their  Japanese  employers.  Persons  desiring  to  travel 
at  the  close  of  the  year  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  applications  for 
passports  are  entertained  by  the  Foreign  Office  between  the  •25th  Decem- 
ber and  4th  January  inclusive.  British  subjects  are  mulcted  by  their 
Consuls  in  the  sum  of  2  yen  (4  shillings)  per  passport,  while  Americans 
obtain  theirs  for  a  few  cents. 

6. — Guides. 

Guides  understanding  English  can  be  procured  of  the  Guides'  Asso- 
ciation {Kaiyusha)  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  with  branches  at  T6ky5  and 
Kyoto.  Apply  at  any  of  the  hotels.  The  fixed  charge  at  present  (1898)  is 
as  follows  : — 2^  yen  per  day  for  a  party  of  one  or  two  tourists  ;  over  two, 
50  sen  added  for  each  tourist.  In  all  cases  the  guide's  travelling  expenses 
must  be  paid  by  his  employer. 

A  guide  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  language.  Those  knowing  a  little  Japanese  may  feel  themselves 
more  their  own  masters  by  hiring  a  man-servant,  or  "  boy,"  also  able  to 
cook,  and  having  neither  objection  to  performing  menial  functions,  nor 
opinions  of  his  own  as  to  the  route  which  it  will  be  best  to  take 

Ladies  may  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  hire  a  Japanese  maid 
(generaUy  called  amah  by  the  foreign  residents).  Some  of  them  speak 
English  and  act  more  or  less  as  guides. 

*  "  Foreignera  "  (Jap.  gwa4lcokujin  or  %Hn)  is  the  word  universally  employed  iu 
Japan  to  denote  all  persons  of  Oaucasian  race.  It  will  sound  odd  to  new-comers  to 
hear  EDglishmen  speaking  of  themselves  as  "foreigners,"  ''we  foreigners." 
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7. — Posts  ;  Telegraphs  ;  Banks. 

The  Impeiial  Japanese  Post  and  Telegraph  services  are  excellent. 
Letters  and  papers  can  be  forwarded  with  perfect  safety  to  the  different 
stages  of  a  journey.  The  Post-Ofl&ce  Order  system  is  thoroughly  efficient, 
and  may  be  found  useful  by  travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  carrying  about 
much  money. 

In  iuost  towns  of  any  size,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  are 
combined.  Telegrams  in  any  of  the  principal  European  languages 
cost  5  sen  per  word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  25  sen,  addresses  being 
charged  for.  A  telegram  in  Japanese  of  10  Kawi  characters  costs  15 
sen,  addresses  not  being  charged  for,  and  the  foreign  residents  therefore 
often  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  communication.  Telephone  Ex- 
changes have  been  established  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 

There  are  at  Yokohama,  K5be,  and  Nagasaki  branches  or  agencies  of 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China,  and  the  National  Bank  of  China.  The  facilities  offered  by 
such  large  Japanese  banks  as  the  Mitsui  and  the  Mitsubishi,  which  are 
conducted  on  foreign  lines,  may  also  be  availed  of  at  Tokyo  and  in  the 
interior. 

8. — Currency, 


iV'-  B.  for  p.  4, 

On  the  17th  July,  1899,  the  whole  of  Japan  was  thrown  open  to 
foreign  residence  and  travel,  and  consequeotly  passports  are  no 
longer  required. 


interior  than  silver  or  gold.  One  of  the  first  things  the  tourist  should  do 
is  to  learn  the  difference  between  the  various  notes  for  the  values 
above-mentioned.  He  is  advised  to  take  with  him  no  notes  of  higher 
denomination  than  10  yen,  as  it  ift  often  difficult  to  get  change  except  in 
the  big  towns. 

9. — Weights  and  Measures. 

Distances  are  reckoned  by  H  and  cho,  36  cho  going  to  the  ri*  One 
ri  is  equal  to  2.44  English  statute  miles,  or,  roughly  speaking,  to  a  trifle 
under  2}  miles.  One  chd  is  equal  to  358  English  feet  or,  ^  of  a  mile. 
The  cho  is  subdivided  into  60  A.e»i  (1  fce>i=6  ft.  approximately),  and  the 
ken  into  6  shaku  (1  shaku^l  ft.  approximately).  The  subdivisions  of  the 
shaku  follow  the  decimal  system.  Throughout  this  work,  the  distances 
are  given  in  ri  and  cho  as  well  as  in  miles,  as  visitors  to  Japan  drop 
very  soon  into  the  Japanese  method  of  reckoning,  which  indeed  must 
be  learnt  in  any  case,  as  coolies,  jinrikisha-men,  and  others  know 
nothing  of  English  miles.    A  word  of  caution  may  here  be  given  against 

*  Some  mountain  districts  have  a  longer  W  of  50  chiQ. 
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the  habit  of  certain  Japanese  having  a  superficial  knowledge  of  English, 
who  mistranslate  the  word  ri  by  "  miles."  The  following  table,  borrowed 
from  Dr.  N.  Whitney,  will  be  found  useful : — 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  JAPANESE  RI  AND  GEO  IN  ENGLISH  MILES. 


Japanese  Ri. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

1 

2.44 

24  40 

26.84 

29.28 

31.72 

34.16 

36.60 

39.04 

41.49 

43.93 

46.37 

2 

4.88 

48.81 

51.25 

53.69 

56.13 

58.57 

61.01 

63.45 

65.89 

68.33 

70.77 

3 

7.32 

73.20 

75.65 

78.09 

80.53 

82.97 

85.41 

87.85 

90.29 

92.73 

95.17 

4 

9.76 

97.61 

100.05 

102.49 

104.93 

107.37 

109.81 

112.25 

114.69 

117.13 

119.58 

5 

12.20 

122.01 

124.46 

126.90 

129.34 

131.78 

134.21 

136.66 

139.10 

141.54 

143.98 

6 

14.64 

146.43 

148.87 

151.31 

153.75 

156.19 

158.63 

161.07 

163.51 

166.96 

168.39 

7 

17.08 

170.83 

173.27 

175.71 

178.15 

180.59 

183.03 

185.47 

187.91 

190.35 

192.79 

8 

19.52 

195.23 

197.67 

200.11 

202.55 

205.00 

207.44 

209.88 

212.32 

214.76 

217.20 

9 

21.96 

219.64 

222.08 

224.52 

226.96 

229.40 

231.84 

234.28 

236.72 

239.16 

241.60 

Cho 

Miles 

Chb 

Miles 

Cho 

Miles 

Cho 

Miles 

Chb 

Miles 

Chb 

Miles 

1 

0.07 

7 

0.47 

13 

0.88 

19 

1.29 

26 

1.69 

31 

2.10 

2 

0.14 

8 

0.54 

14 

0.95 

20 

1.36 

26 

1.76 

32 

2.17 

3 

0.20 

9 

0.61 

15 

1.02 

21 

1.42 

27 

1.83 

33 

2.24 

4 

0.27 

10 

0.68 

16 

1.08 

22 

1.49 

28 

1.90 

34 

2.30 

5 

0.34 

11 

0.75 

17 

1.15 

23 

1.56 

29 

1.97 

35 

2.37 

6 

0.41 

12 

0.81 

18 

1.22 

24 

1.63 

30 

2.03' 

36 

2.44 

Long  Measure  {Kane).  10hu=l  sun  (often  translated  "inch,"  but  = 
1.19  inches  of  English  measure) ;  10  sun=l  shaJai  (nearly  1  foot  English, 
actually  11.93  inches) ;  6  s1iaku=l  ken;  10  s?iaku  =  ljd.  The  j5,  equal  to 
nearly  10  English  feet,  is  the  unit  commonly  employed  in  measuring 
heights  and  depths. 

Cloth  Measure  {Kujira).  10  6w=l  sun;  10  5wn  =  l  shakUj  or  nearly 
12  inches  ;  10  shaku  =  1  jo.  In  this  measure,  the  shaku  is  J  longer  than 
in  Long  Measure. 

Land  Measure  ( Tsubo).  The  unit  is  the  tsuhOy  nearly  equivalent  to  4 
square  yards  English.    An  acre  is  nearly  equivalent  to  1,210  tsubo. 

1  c^5  =  2i  acres,  and  1  ri  (square)  =  6  sq.  miles,  approximately. 

Measure  of  Capacity.  10  go  =  1  c^o,  which  contains  about  108J  cubic 
inches,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  1 J  quart ;  10  shd  =  1  to,  nearly  half  a 
bushel,  or,  for  liquids,  4  gallons  ;  10  to  =  1  koku,  which  is  a  fraction  less 
than  5  English  bushels. 

Weights.  The  fc»Viis  about  IJ  lb.  avoirdupois  ;  1  lb.  avoir.  =  about  120 
mcmime.    The  kwan  is  equal  to  1,(X)0  mcymme  (6J  kin  or  a  little  over  8J  lbs.). 


10. — Inns  ;  TRAVELUNa  Expenses. 

The  inns  are  given  from  personal  knowledge  or  from  the  best 
accessible  authorities,  an  asterisk  being  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  house  specially  worthy  of  mention.  What  is  termed  hatago  at  a 
Japanese  inn  includes  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  for  which  a  single 
charge  is  usually  made.  This  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  at 
present  it  ranges  from  40  sen  to  1  yen  per  head.    Anything  in  the  way 
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of  food  or  liquor  ordered  in  addition  to  the  meals  supplied  lias  to  be  paid 
for  separately.  There  is  no  charge  for  firing,  lighting,  attendance,  or 
bath,  provided  always  the  traveller  is  content  with  what  is  given  to  every 
one  else,  neither  is  there  any  for  tea.  But  it  is  usual,  shortly  after 
arriving  and  being  shown  into  a  room,  or  else  in  paying  one*s  account  just 
before  leaving,  to  make  a  present,  known  as  chadai  or  "  tea-money." 
The  latter  course  is  recommended.  With  Japanese  travellers,  this 
tea-money  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  individual,  the  amount  of  extra 
attention  which  he  desires  or  has  received,  and  with  the  quality  of 
the  accommodation.  Grenerally  they  are  liberal.  The  foreign  tourist 
stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing,  and  there  are  seldom  gradations  of 
rank  to  be  considered  in  his  case.  As  a  fair  and  practical  solution  of 
a  vexed  question,  those  who  travel  d  la  japonaise  and  who  are  charged 
in  accordance  with  the  native  scale,  may  be  recommended  to  make  the 
amount  of  their  chwlti  vary  from  50  sen  to  1  yen  per  night,  according  to 
the  style  of  the  establishment.  Therefore,  for  a  single  night's  entertain- 
ment, the  cost — katafjo  and  chadai  included — may  be  put  down  at  from 
1  to  2  yen.  If  two  or  more  persons  are  travelling  together,  the  chadai  is 
increased  say  to  one-half  more  for  two,  and  double  for  three  persons.  In 
some  localities  especially  at  bathing  resorts,  th^re  is  a  fixed  rate  for  the 
accommodation  of  foreigners, — 1  yen  50  sen  or  even  2  yen  per  night  for  room 
and  bedding  only,  any  food  that  may  be  ordered  being  charged  for 
separately.  In  such  places,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
servants  in  addition  to  the  chadai,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  inns  such 
presents  are  not  looked  for. 

It  is  but  fair  that  foreigners  should  pay  more  than  natives,  both  for 
accommodation  and  for  jinrikishas.  They  usually  weigh  more,  they 
almost  always  want  to  travel  more  quickly,  they  give  infinitely  more 
trouble  at  an  inn  with  their  demands  for  separate  rooms,  fresh  water  in 
the  bath,  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  to  cook  their 
European  food  in,  and  a  dozen  other  such  requirements,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  necessity  under  which  the  host  lies  of  reporting  their  presence  to 
the  police  whose  station  may  be  miles  distant. 

Though  one  should  always  choose  the  best  inn  in  each  place  to  sleep 
at,  it  will  often  be  found  more  convenient  to  lunch  at  some  wayside  tea- 
house or  eating-house.  The  more  elegant  repast  at  the  higher  class  inn 
frequently  takes  much  longer  to  prepare  than  it  is  worth ;  besides  which, 
most  travellers  carry  their  own  provisions. 

In  the  Europeanised  hotels  at  such  frequented  spots  as  Nikko, 
Eamakura,  Miyanoshita,  Kyoto,  Nagoya,  etc.,  the  general  charge  is  from 
3  to  6  yen  a  day,  everything  included  except  wines.  The  charge  per  diem 
for  a  native  servant  is  from  50  sen  to  75  sen.  The  charges  at  the  hotels 
under  foreign  management  in  the  Open  Ports  are  from  5  to  8  yen. 

The  average  charge  (to  foreigners)  for  jinrikishas  in  the  most  frequent- 
ed portions  of  the  country  is  now  (1898)  from  15  to  25  sen  per  ri,  the 
same  per  hour,  and  yen  1.50  per  diem.  About  50  per  cent  is  added  to 
these  rates  in  bad  weather  and  at  night.  But  the  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  towards  constantly  increased  rates,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  rice  and  other  staple  commodities.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  small 
gratuity  {sakate)  to  jinrikisha-men  after  a  hard  run  of  any  distance. 

Perhaps  one  might  say  that  the  total  cost  to  a  traveller  of  average 
requirements,  travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed,  and  having  with  him  a 
guide  should  not  exceed  12  yen  per  diem.  If  he  restricts  himself  to 
mountainous  districts,  the  expense  will  be  considerably  less.  A  certain 
saving  is  also  effected  when  two  or  three  persons  travel  together. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  hostelries  at  which  travellers 
in  Japan  put  up  are  of  three  kinds, — the  European  hotel,  the  Euro- 
peanised  or  half -European  half- Japanese  hotel  (hoteru),  and  the  purely 
native  inn  {yadoya).  The  ryori-ya,  of  eating-house,  supplies  meals  with 
less  delay  than  the  regular  inns,  but  offers  no  sleeping  accommodation. 
The  tea-house  (chaya)  is  different  again,  being  a  place  where  people 
neither  sleep  nor  dine,  but  only  halt  for  a  short  time  to  rest  and  take 
slight  refreshment.  Besidents  in  Japan,  however,  often  include  inns 
under  the  denomination  of  tea-houses.  Every  Httle  railway  station  has 
its  tea-house,. which  undertakes  to  purchase  the  traveller's  ticket  and 
check  his  luggage. 

The  best  style  of  Japanese  inn  is  now  generally  suppUed  with  a  few 
chairs  and  tables  ;  or  if  there  are  none  in  the  house,  some  can  be  brought 
in  from  the  schpol  or  the  police-station  hard  by,  where  they  are  de 
rigueur.  Beds  are  still  very  rare ;  but  good  quilts  (futon)  are  laid  down  on 
the  mats,  wherever  may  be  most  convenient ;  pillows  of  sorts  are  now 
common,  or  else  a  small  quilt  will  be  rolled  up  as  a  pillow,  and  in  summer 
a  mosquito-net  is  provided.  No  inn  in  native  style  has  a  dining-room. 
Each  guest  dines  in  his  own  apartment  at  whatever  time  he  (or  more 
often  the  host)  may  select. 

It  is  a  common  Japanese  custom  to  carry  letters  of  introduction  (an- 
imi-jO)  from  inn  to  inn.  This  offers  advantages,  especially  in  seasons  of 
epidemic  disease  or  under  any  other  circumstances  liable  to  cause  the 
traveller  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  or  when,  for  the  purposes  of  any 
special  investigation,  he  wishes  to  be  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  his  hosts  along  the  road.  Many  inns  keep  printed  forms  of 
annai'jo,  which  they  fiU  in  with  the  traveller's  name.  Occasionally  these, 
and  the  little  paper  slips  in  which  toothpicks  are  wrapped  up,  as  also 
the  fans  or  towels  which  it  is  still  the  custom  in  many  places  to  present 
on  departure  to  those  guests  who  have  given  a  suitable  chadai,  are  charm- 
ing specimens  of  Japanese  taste  in  small  matters  of  e very-day  life. 

11. — Climate  ;  Dress  ;  Time  of  Visit. 

Remember  that  Japan  is  not  in  the  tropics,  and  bring  warm  clothing- 
with  you,  whatever  be  the  season  of  your  visit ;  also  very  light 
clothing,  if  your  visit  be  in  the  summer.  Even  in  July,  when  the  mean 
temperature  of  Tokyo  is  about  76°  Fahrenheit,  days  may  come  when  you 
will  be  glad  of  all  your  winter  things.  This  applies  still  more  to  the 
mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  be  more  careful  of  exposure  to  the  sun 
than  you  would  be  in  England.  A  sun  helmet  and  a  white  umbrella  are 
useful  additions  to  the  traveller's  wardrobe. 

Though  garments  of  the  roughest  description  wall  suffice  for  the 
country  districts,  bring  good  clothes,  such  as  might  be  worn  at  home,  in 
which  to  appear  at  the  larger  hotels,  and  to  mix,  if  need  be,  in  society, 
whether  Japanese  or  foreign.  Japanese  officials  now  attend  their 
offices  in  frock  or  morning  coats,  and  Europeans  visiting  them  should  be 
similarly  attired.  At  a  few  of  the  highest  social  functions,  frock-coats 
and  tall  hats  are  expected.  With  regard  to  boots,  it  is  advisable  to 
wear  such  as  can  be  pulled  off  and  on  easUy,  as  it  is  necessary 
io  remove  one's  hoots  every  time  one  eiUers  a  house  or  temple,  in 
order  not  to  soil  the  mats  on  which  tJie  Japanese  sit.  Grave  of- 
fence is  given,  and  naturally  given,  by  the  disregard  of  this 
cleanly  custom.      Light  shoes  or  boots  with  elastic  sides  are  therefore  to 
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be  preferred,  except  for  mountain  work.  If  your  boots  give  out,  try  the 
native  straw  sandals  {tcaraji)  with  the  native  sock(<aW),  which  give  a 
better  foothold  than  boots  on  smooth  rocks.  Many  foreigners  have  found 
them  excellent  foot-gear,  the  only  addition  required  being  a  small  piece  of 
cotton- wool  to  prevent  chafing  by  the  thong  which  passes  between  the 
great  and  second  toes.  Boots  barely  holding  together  can  be  made  to 
last  a  day  or  two  longer  by  tying  waraji  underneath  them.  KanjiX^i,  that 
is,  iron  clamps  of  triangular  shape  with  spikes,  are  often  fastened  below 
the  waraji  for  walking  over  snow.  The  native  blue  cotton  gaiters  called 
Jcyahan  afford  excellent  protection  against  the  attacks  of  flies,  and  from 
the  rank  undergrowth  so  often  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Japanese 
mountains. 

At  Yokohama,  Chinese  tailors  attend  the  hotels,  and  will  fit  out 
travellers  with  duck,  crape,  and  other  light  clothing  literally  between  a 
night  and  a  morning  Washing  is  expeditiously  done  at  the  Open  Ports 
and  at  the  principal  summer  resorts. 

Boughly  speaking,  the  Japanese  summer  is  hot  and  occasionally 
wet ;  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  much  wetter ;  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  cool,  comparatively  dry,  and  delij^htf  ul ;  February 
and  March  disagreeable,  with  occasional  snow  and  dirty  weather,  which 
is  all  the  more  keenly  felt  in  Jajmnese  inns  devoid  of  fire-places ;  the  late 
spring  rainy  and  windy,  with  beautiful  days  interspersed.  But  different 
years  vary  greatly  from  each  other.  The  average  temperature  of  January, 
which  is  the  coldest  month,  is  between  36°  and  37°  Fahrenheit  at  Tokyo; 
but  there  are  frequent  frosts  at  night  during  five  months  of  the  year, 
namely,  from  November  to  March  inclusive.  Skating,  however,  is  rare. 
The  average  temperature  of  August  is  78°,  and  the  thermometer  some- 
times registers  over  90^.  The  climate  of  Northern  Japan  from  Sendai 
onwards  is  much  colder  in  winter,  though  not  appreciably  cooler  during 
July  and  Augfust.  A  similar  remark  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the 
entire  West  coast,  which  is  exposed  to  the  icy  winds  that  blow  direct  from 
Siberia.  Kishu,  Southern  Shikoku,  and  Southern  Kyushu  are  warmer  all 
the  year  round.  . 

Each  traveller  must  judge  for  himself  from  the  above  remarks  which 
season  to  select  for  his  tour.  If  possible,  he  should  be  either  in  Tokyo 
or  in  Kydto  during  the  first  half  of  April  to  see  the  lovely  displa)  of 
cherry-blossoms,  which  are  followed  throughout  the  early  summer  by 
other  flowers — peonies,  azaleas,  wistarias,  irises — well- worth  seeing  both 
for  their  own  sake  and  'for  that  of  the  picturesque  crowds  of  Japanese 
sight-seers  whom  they  attract.  If  not  able  to  visit  Kyoto  early  in  April, 
he  should  try  to  be  there  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November, 
when  the  autumn  leaves  are  in  all  their  glory  of  red  and  gold.  Tokyo  is 
less  favoured  in  this  respect,  but  the  chrysanthemums  there  early  in 
November  are  magnificent.  The  summer  may  most  advantageously  be 
devoted  to  Nikko,  to  Miyanoshita,  Ikao,  Unzen,  or  other  mineral  bath 
resorts,  or  else  to  travelling  in  Yezo  and  in  the  high  mountainous  districts 
of  the  interior  of  the  Main  Island,  which  are  practically  inaccessible 
except  between  June  and  October.  No  high  passes,  such  as  those  of  the 
Nakasendd  or  the  Konsei-toge  beyond  Nikko,  should  be  attempted  before 
May.    Fuji  is  only  ascended  during  the  hottest  -penod  of  summer. 

12. — ^Provisions. 

Except  at  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  and  favourite  hill  or  sea-side 
resorts,  meat,  bread,  and  other  forms  of  £uTox)ean  food  are  unknown. 
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Even  fowls  are  rarely  obtainable ;  for  though  plenty  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  village,  the  people  object  to  selling  them — partly  be- 
cause they  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs,  partly  on  account  of  a 
lingering  Buddhist  dislike  to  taking  life.  Those,  therefore,  who  cannot 
subsist  on  the  native  fare  of  ricp,  eggs,  and  fish  (this,  too,  not  to  be  counted 
on  in  the  mountains),  should  carry  their  own  supplies  with  them.  Wines, 
spirits,  and  cigars  are  equally  unobtainable ;  but  beer  is  to  be  met  with 
in  most  towns,  the  Kirin  Beer  brewed  at  Yokohama  being  excellent,  as  are 
the  Ehisu  Beer  of  Tokyo,  and  the  Asahi  Beer  of  Osaka.  Beware  of  spuri- 
ous imitations.  It  is  advisable  to  take  one  or  two  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
a  corkscrew,  a  tin-opener,  and  the  most  elementary  cooking  utensils.  Plates 
and  glasses  can  be  borrowed  almost  everywhere.  Persons  fairly  easy 
to  please  and  who  wish  to  travel  lightly,  can  reduce  the  size  of  their  pro- 
vision basket  by  using  the  rice,  fish,  and  eggs  of  the  country  as  auxiliary 
to  what  they  carry  with  them.  Curry-powder  will  often  help  to  make 
insipid  Japanese  dishes  palatable,  and  shdyu  (soy)  adds  a  zest  to  soups. 
"When  starting  off  for  the  first  time,  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  taking 
too  much.  Many  who  view  Japanese  food  hopefully  from  a  distance, 
have  tpund  their  spirits  sink  and  their  tempers  embittered  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  its  unsatisfying  actuality. 

Fresh  milk  may  now  be  obtained  at  most  of  the  larger  towns. 
The  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  tea  or  coffee.  It  is  essential  to  avoid  all  water  into 
which  rice-fields  may  have  drained.  In  the  plains,  water  should  be 
filtered  and  boiled  before  drinking. 

The  following  Japanese  articles  of  food  are  considered  palatable  by 
most  foreigners  : — 

Kasuteiray  sponge-cake. 

Miso-shiru,  bean-soup. 

Sakawi  no  shio-yaki,  broiled  fish. 

Sakana  no  tempura,  fish  fritter. 

Sak^,  a  strong  liquor  made  from  rice  and  generally  taken  hot. 

Sembei,  thin  biscuits  of  various  kinds. 

Tamago-yaki,  a  sort  of  omelette. 

Tori-nabe,  chicken  cut  up  small  and  stewed. 

Ushirnabey  beef  similarly  treated. 

Unagi-^meshh  layers  of  rice  with  eels  done  in  soy. 

YokaUj  sweet  bean-paste. 

13. — Means  of  Locomotion  ;  Luggage. 

Take  the  railway  wherever  available.  On  those  plains  which  no 
railway  yet  traverses,  take  a  jinrildsha.  Avoid  the  native  hasha 
(carriage,  if  you  have  either  nerves  to  shatter  or  bones  to  shake,  and 
be  chary  of  burdening  yourself  with  a  horse  and  saddle  of  your 
own  in  the  interior,  as  all  sorts  of  troubles  are  apt  to  arise  with  regard 
to  shoeing,  run-away  grooms  {bettd\  etc.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is 
our  advice,  founded  on  long  personal  experience.  Other  possible  con- 
veyances are  pack-hoi-ses  (but  the  Japanese  pack-saddle  is  torture),  cows, 
the  kago — a  species  of  small  palanquin,  uncomfortable  at  first,  but  not 
disliked  by  many  old  residents, — ^and  lastly,  chairs  borne  by  four  coolies  ; 
but  these  have  only  recently  been  introduced  from  China,  and  are  not 
found  except  at  Miyanoshita,  Nikko,  and  a  very  few  other  places  much 
resorted  to  by  foreigners.    Persons  obliged  to  use  the  pack-saddle  will 
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find  considerable  relief  by  improvising  stirrups  of  rope.  The  pleasantest 
sort  of  trip  for  a  healthy  man  is  that  in  which  walking  and  jinrikisha- 
riding  are  combined.  In  the  hilly  districts  which  make  Japan  so 
picturesque,  walking  is  the  only  possible,  or  at  least  the  only  pleasant, 
method  of  progression.  The  luggage  is  then  taken  on  a  pack-horse  or  on 
a  coolie*s  back.  Bicycles  are  used  to  a  hmited  extent.  One  might  even 
make  long  trips  over  the  chief  highways  ;  but  hilliness,  indifferent  roads, 
and  extremes  of  climate  combine  to  prevent  Japan  from  being  a  good 
field  for  the  cyclist. 

Persons  intending  to  go  at  all  off  the  beaten  tracks  are  advised  to 
compress  their  luggage  within  narrow  limits.  This  is  specially  neces- 
sary in  the  thinly  populated  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  where 
one  coolie — not  improbably  a  grandfather  superannuated  from  regular 
work,  or  possibly  a  buxom  lass. — ^is  often  the  sole  means  of  transport  that 
a  village  can  supply,  all  the  horses  being  generally  with  their  masters 
miles  away  in  the  mountains. 

It  is  always  best  to  avoid  large  boxes  and  portmanteaus,  and  to  divide 
the  luggage  into  two  or  three  smaller  pieces  for  convenience  in  piling  on 
a  coolie's  hod,  or  for  balancing  the  two  sides  of  a  pack-horse's  load.  The 
Japanese  wicker  baskets  called  yaivagi-gori  are  much  recommended,  as 
cheap,  portable,  capacious,  and  contractable.  The  yanagi-gori  (often 
called  koi'i  for  short)  consists  of  an  oblong  basket,  with  a  second  fitting 
over  it  to  any  depth  as  a  cover,  and  is  consequently  convenient,  not  only 
for  clothes  and  books,  but  for  provisions,  since  the  size  of  the  basket 
diminishes  as  the  stores  are  consumed,  without  any  empty  space 
being  left  for  the  remaining  articles  to  rattle  about  in.  A  pair  of  these 
yanagi-gori — one  for  personal  effects,  the  other  for  provisions — should 
suffice  for  him  who  intends  to  rough  it.  They  should  be  provided  with  a 
large  wrapper  of  oil-paper  {abura-kami)  against  the  rain,  and  fastened 
either  with  cords  which  can  be  procured  anywhere,  or  with  stout  leather 
straps. 

As  to  Japanese  roads,  no  general  opinion  can  be  expressed.  Some- 
times excellent  when  first  made,  they  are  often  kept  in  insufficient  repair. 
Travellers  must  therefore  not  be  astonished  if  they  come  across  roads, 
which,  though  mentioned  in  this  work  as  good  for  jinriMshas,  have  become 
almost  impassable  even  for  foot  passengers — the  result  of  a  single  season 
of  floods  or  typhoons.  The  changes  in  this  respect  are  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  Japanese  climate.  It  is  fTu*thermore  probable  that 
the  distances  given  in  onr  itineraries  differ  slightly  in  some  cases  from 
the  actual  truth,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  to  obtain  accurate 
information.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  such  discropancies  will  never 
be  so  great  as  seriously  to  affect  the  traveller's  comfort.  An  apparent 
error  of  J  mile  will  occasionally  be  observed  in  the  total  mileage  of  the 
itineraries.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  the  mileage  of  each  stage 
of  a  journey  bein^  given  only  within  J  mile  of  the  actual  distance,  the 
fractional  errors  thus  arising,  though  balanced  and  allowed  for  as 
carefully  as  possible,  sometimes  unavoidably  accumulate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  so-called  total  mileage  is  obtained,  not  by  adding  up  the  mileage 
column,  but  by  direct  calculation  (also  within  J  mile)  of  the  value  of  the 
total  in  ri  and  cfio.  Distances  are  stated  wherever  possible.  When  the 
time  for  a  walk  is  given  instead,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  that  of  an 
average  pedestrian. 

Europeans  usually  travel  first-class  on  the  railways,  and  ladies  in 
particular  are  strongly  recommended  to  do  so,  as  not  only  are  the  other 
classes  apt  to  be  overcrowded,  but  the  ways  of  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie 
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with  regard  to  clothing,, the  management  of  children,  and  oth^r  matters, 
are  not  altogether,  as  oiir  ways.  Smoking  is  general  even  in  the  first- 
class,  except  in  compartments  specially  labelled  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  as  yet  no  sleeping-cars,  dining-cars,  or  buffets ;  but  neat 
little  boxes  of  Japanese  food  (bentd)f  tea,  beer,  ice,  and  cakes  are  offered 
for  sale  at  the  principal  stations  by  runners  from  the  inns.  The  Kailway 
Regulations  permit  holders  of  tickets  for  distances  of  over  50  miles  to 
break  their  journey  at  the  more  important  places.  Luggage  is  checked  as 
in  the  United  States,  each  first-class  passenger  being  allowed  to  carry  100 
lbs.  and  each  second-class  passenger  60  lbs.  free  of  charge. 

Licensed  porters,  distinguished  by  scarlet  caps,  are  in  attendance  at 
the  larger  stations,  and  carry  parcels  for  a  small  fixed  charge. 

14. — ^Wheee  to  Go  and  What  to  See. 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  do  Japan  ? "  is  a  question  often  asked. 
If  by  "  doing  "  Japan,  be  meant  hurrying  through  its  chief  sights,  the 
globe-trotter  can  manage  this  in  three  or  four  weeks  by  adopting  one  of  the 
Ouiliiw  Tours  given  in  Sec.  29.  He  who  is  bent  on  more  serious  observ- 
ation will  not  find  four  months  too  much  ;  and  one  who  has  spent  that 
time  rarely  fails  to  come  again.  Travellers'  tastes  differ  widely.  Some 
come  to  study  a  unique  civilisation,  some  come  in  search  of  health,  some 
to  climb  volcanoes,  others  to  investigate  a  special  art  or  industry. 
Those  who  desire  to  investigate  Buddhist  temples  will  find  what  they 
want  in  fullest  perfection  at  Kyoto,  at  Nara,  at  T5ky6,  and  at  Nikko. 
The  chief  shrines  of  Shinto  are  at  Ise,  and  at  Kitsuki  in  the  province 
of  Izumo.  Those  in  search  of  health  and  comparative  coolness  during 
the  summer  months,  to  be  obtained  without  much  "roughing,"  are 
advised  to  try  Miyanoshita,  Nikk5,  or  Ikao  in  the  T5ky6  district,  Arima 
in  the  Kobe  district,  or  (if  they  come  from  China,  and  wish  to  remain  as 
near  home  as  possible)  Unzen  in  the  Nagasaki  district.  All  the  above, 
except  Kitsuki,  may  be  safely  recommended  to  ladies.  Yezo  is  specially 
suited  for  persons  residing  in  Japan  proper,  and  desiring  thorough  change 
of  air.  At  Hakodate  they  will  get  sea-bathing,  and  in  the  interior  a 
little  fishing  and  a  peep  at  the  Aino  aborigines.  But  Japan  is  more 
especially  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
With  the  symmetrical  outlines  of  its  volcanoes,  with  its  fantastic  rocks, 
its  magnificent  timber  which  somehow,  even  when  growing  naturally, 
produces  the  impression  of  having  been  planted  for  artistic  effect,  with  its 
tiny  shrines  and  quaint  hostelries  constantly  placed  so  as  to  command 
vistas  that  delight  the  eye,  this  beautiful  land  is  a  fitting  abode  for 
the  most  esthetic  of  modern  peoples.  Every  variety  of  scenery,  from 
the  gracefully  lovely  to  the  ruggedly  grand,  is  here  to  be  found.  Of  the 
former  character  are  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama  (Kamakura, 
Enoshima,  Kanazawa),  the  whole  Hakone  district,  Fuji  and  its  surround- 
ing belt  of  lakes,  Nikko,  Haruna,  the  Inland  Sea,  the  Kiso  valley, 
North-Eastern  Kyushu,  Matsushima  in  the  north  of  the  Main  Island, 
and  many  more.  Rugged  and  sublime  in  their  character  are  the  Hida- 
Etchu  range,  Koma-ga-take  in  Koshu,  the  whole  mass  of  mountains 
lying  between  the  rivers  Fujikawa  and  Tenryti-gawa.  But  the  travelUng 
amidst  these  rough  mountains  is  itself  rough  in  the  extreme.  None  but 
thoroughly  healthy  men,  inured  to  hardship,  should  attempt  it. 

The  provincial  towns  have,  for  the  most  part,  little  individuality. 
As  for  what  is  called  "  seeing  Japanese  life,"  the  best  plan  is  to  avoid 
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the  Foreign  Settlements  in  the  Open  Ports.  You  will  see  theatres, 
wrestling,  dancing-girls,  and  the  new  Japan  of  European  nniforms, 
political  lectnres,  clubs,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  Methodist  chapels,  in 
the  big  cities.  The  old  peasant  life  still  continues  almost  nnehanged  in 
the  districts  not  opened  up  by  railways. 

15. — Purchases  ;  Objects  of  Art. 

Travellers  will  find  the  greatest  facilities  for  purchases  of  every  de- 
scription in  the  large  stores  of  Yokohama  and  Kobe.  They  will  also  find 
much  to  attract  them  in  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Nagasaki.  The 
names  of  th^  best  shops  are  given  under  each  of  these  towns.  Though 
now  sometimes  sold  in  large  stores,  Japanese  objects  of  art  are  not 
produced  in  large  workshops.  In  old  days,  when  the  best  pieces  were 
made,  few  masters  employed  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  workmen  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  their  own  family,  and  chefs-d'oeuvre  often 
originated  in  humble  dwellings,  where  perhaps  a  single  artisan  laboured 
in  the  most  primitive  style  assisted  by  one  or  two  children.  At  the 
present  day,  foreign  influence  is  causing  the  spread  of  Western  business 
methods,  but  extensive  manufactures,  and  shop-windows,  finely  decked 
out,  but  as  yet  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger  towns.  Even  there, 
the  best  things  must  often  be  sought  in  narrow  lanes.  It  was  also 
formerly,  and  is  still  to  some  extent,  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  trades- 
man and  artisan-artist  to  hesitate  to  bring  out  his  best  specimens  at 
once.  The  rule  is  that  several  visits  are  necessary  before  he  will  display 
his  choicest  articles,  and  that  even  then  a  long  time  must  be  spent  in 
bargaining.  A  few  establishments  of  the  more  modern  sort  have  fixed 
Xmces.    This  remark  also  applies  to  the  Kwankdba,  or  bazaars. 

Japan  is  now  almost  denuded  of  old  curios.  Some  have  found  their 
way  into  the  museums  of  the  country,  while  priceless  collections  have 
crossed  the  sea  to  Europe  and  America.  But  many  of  the  productions 
of  the  present  day  are  eminently  beautiful,  more  especially  the  embroid- 
eries and  the  doisonne.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  travelling 
Handbook  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  Japanese  art — ^its  origin,  its 
characteristics,  and  the  great  names  that  adorn  its  history.  A  whole 
library  on  this  subject  has  come  into  existence  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  the  views  of  connoisseurs  diflEer  widely  even  on  points  of  prime 
importance.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  names 
of  certain  art-forms  unknown  in  Eiirope,  for  most  of  which  no  ap- 
propriate English  equivalents  exist.  The  objects  embodying  these  art- 
foi-ms  wiU  constantly  come  under  the  traveller's  notice,  if  he  frequent  the 
curio  stores.    Such  are  :— 

The  Inroj  a  small  medicine-box  in  segments,  generally  made  of 
lacquer.  The  segments  are  held  together  by  means  of  a  cord,  to  one 
extremity  of  which  a  Netsuke  is  often  attached. 

The  KakmionOt  or  hanging  scroll,  generally  painted,  sometimes  em- 
broidered. 

The  Koro,  or  inoense-bumer,  generally  in  bronze  or  porcelain. 

The  Makimono,  or  scroll,  not  meant  to  be  hung  up.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  manuscripts  which  are  often  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Netsuke,  originally  a  kind  of  button  for  the  medicine  box,  pipe- 
case,  or  tobacco-pouch,  carved  out  of  wood  or  ivory.  These  little  articles 
have  since  developed  into  gems  of  art. 

The  Okimono,  a  general  name  for  various  small  ornaments  having  no 
definite  use,  but  intended  to  be  placed  in  an  alcove  or  on  a  cabinet. 
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We  may  also  mention  Yaiious  gear  appertaining  to  the  Japanese 
sword  and  often  cunningly  wrought  in  metals  and  alloys,  of  which 
latter  the  best  known-are  Shibu-ichi  and  Shnkudo,  both  formed  of  a  basis 
of  copper  with  varying  admixtures  of  silver  and  gold.  Specially  note- 
worthy among  these  articles  are  the  Tsuba,  or  guard,  and  the  MenuH, 
small  ornaments  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the  hilt,  and  held  in  place  by 
the  silk  cord  which  binds  together  the  various  parts  of  the  handle. 

I 

16. — Shipment  of  Goods. 

A  reference  to  the  local  Directories  (or  Hong  Lisfs,  as  they  are  also 
called)  will  supply  the  names  of  those  firms  in  Yokohama  and  Kobe  which 
make  a  business  of  shipping  travellers'  purchases  to  Europe,  America, 
and  elsewhere.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  foreign  firms  which  deal  in  curios  will 
undertake  to  forward  anything  to  destination.  Remember,  when  sending 
a  box  for  shipment  to  a  shipping  firm,  to  nail  it  down  but  slightly,  as  it 
will  be  opened  and  examined  at  the  Japanese  Custom-House.  The  ship- 
pers should  be  furnished  with  a  detailed  list  of  the  contents  and  their 
value,  and  be  requested  to  see  to  the  box  being  secured  in  a  more  solid 
manner  after  examination. 

17. — Shooting. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Japan  shelter  deer  and  boar,  though 
in  even  decreasing  numbers,  while  in  Yezo  many  bears  still  remain. 
Duck  of  various  kinds,  the  green  pheasant,  quail,  woodcook,  snipe, 
and  hares,  are  to  be  found  in  the  plains  and  on  the  lower  ranges  of 
hills  bordering  the  flat  country,  while  on  somewhat  higher  ground  the 
copper  pheasant  has  its  abode  in  the  thickest  cover.  Hybrids  between 
the  green  pheasant  and  an  imported  Chinese  species  are  also  sometimes 
met  with.  Japan,  with  its  rich,  plains  and  hUls  giving  ample  shelter 
to  game,  should  naturally  be  a  good  sporting  country.  It  would  be 
still  better,  if  the  law  protecting  birds  and  animals  during  the  breeding 
season  were  consistently  enforced.  Be  this  at  it  may,  the  foreign  sports- 
man labours  under  heavy  restrictions.  The  license  which  he  has  to 
obtain  at  a  cost  of  10  yen  yearly,  only  entitles  him  to  shoot  within  a 
radius  of  10  ri  (24J  miles)  from  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  within  an  irregular 
boundary  of  less  area  round  Tokyo.  But  the  game  having  been  almost 
exterminated  throughout  this  area,  except  in  certain  preserves  to  which 
access  is  impossible,  the  majority  of  resident  sportsmen  have  abandoned 
the  field.  In  the  event  of  existing  conditions  being  replaced  by  others 
which  will  allow  foreigners  to  travel  and  shoot  all  over  Japan,  there  will 
be  excellent  sport  for  one  provided  with  good  dogs  and  not  afraid  of 
hard  walking.  Meanwhile,  a  gun-case  is  a  useless  piece  of  baggage  to 
the  foreign  visitor. 

The  shooting  season  begins  on  the  15th  October,  and  ends  on 
the  14th  March.  Shooting  licenses  may  be  obtained  at  the  Treaty 
Ports  from  the  Prefecture  {UTencho).  Applications  in  Tokyo  for  shoot- 
ing licenses  must  in  the  first  instance  be  made  by  letter  to  the 
Police  Bureau  {Keishi-cho),  stating  the  full  name,  age,  and  residence  of 
the  applicant,  who  must  afterwards  take  delivery  in  person  of  the  license 
at  the  Chief  Police  Ofl&ce,  on  being  informed  that  it  has  been  issued. 
The  applicant  has  to  enter  into  a  written  engagement  to  observe  certain 
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regalations,  the  violation  of  which  involves  the  forfeiture  of  the  license 
and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  10  yen  more.  Shooting  beyond  Treaty  Limits 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

•  18. — ^Fishing. 

Locality.  Fly-fishing  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of 
the  East  Coast  of  Japan,  north  of  Tokyd,  where  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently cold  for  salmon  and  trout.  In  Yezo,  the  river  Yurap  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  the  Shiribetsu  on  the  West  Coast  are  recom- 
mended. Both  are  in  season  about  June.  In  former  years  good  trout- 
fishing  was  obtainable  near  Sapporo  in  the  river  Toyohira ;  but  owing 
to  the  refuse  from  the  fiax-mills  being  allowed  to  discharge  into 
the  stream,  only  few  fish  now  run  past  it.  Most  of  the  other  rivers 
of  Yezo  and  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  Main  Island  contain  trout. 
The  la^es  of  Yezo  also  abound  in  ao-masu  and  ami-masUf  the  former  a 
pink,  the  latter  a  white-fleshed  fish.  These  take  the  fly  greedily,  and 
are  caught  up  to  2  lbs.  in  weight.  Near  Fukuoka,  in  the  province  of 
RUnioku,  is  a  good  stretch  of  water,  which  would  probably  be  best  worked 
by  staying  at  Ichinohe.  Further  south,  near  Furusawa  and  close  to  the 
railway,  is  a  fishing  river  called  the  Nagagawa,  and  in  the  north-west  of 
the  Main  Island  the  rivers  Iwaki  and  Noshiro  are  believed  to  be  worth  a 
visit.  Trout  are  also  found  in  Lakes  Biwa  and  ChuzeQJi.  Fly-fishers 
may  hope  for  sport  during  June,  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August. 

Fish.  There  are  two  classes  of  sporting  fish, — the  shake,  or  salmon 
as  known  in  Europe,  and  the  masu  [Salnio  japonicus).  The  shake  is  a 
full-sized  salmon,  and  ascends  the  rivers  in  great  quantities  during 
autumn  and  early  winter.  All  the  northern  rivers  hold  these  fish,  which 
in  Yezo  are  so  plentiful  that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  crows  and 
bears.  Many  must  weigh  as  much  as  30  lbs.  when  caught ;  but  they 
aJSord  no  sport  to  the  angler,  since,  like  salmon  in  other  Pacific  waters, 
they  neither  rise  to  a  fly  nor  run  to  a  spinning  bait.  At  New  Year,  the 
shops  in  Tokyo  are  full  of  smoked  shake  that  have  been  sent  down  from 
the  north.  Of  the  rnasu  there  are  several  varieties ;  but  all  are  of  the 
trout  or  salmon-trout  description,  and  all  are  sporting  fish.  The  true 
Tnasu  run  up  the  rivers  from  May  to  August,  the  time  depending  on  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  These  fish  are  in  the  best  condition  at  a 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  65°.  They  are  not  taken  below  50°.  An  8  lb. 
fish  is  a  large  one,  the  usual  size  being  5  or  6  lbs. 

Tackle.  Ordinary  salmon  tackle  may  be  used,  with  flies  of  medium 
salmon  size  and  plenty  of  bright  colour,  especially  orange  and  yellow.  The 
fly  is  but  rarely  taken  on  the  surface,  and  should  therefore  be  well  drowned. 
A  rod  of  about  16  ft.  is  the  most  convenient,  as  the  fish  are  strong  and 
the  pools  often  large.  Wading  trousers  are  useful.  Spinning  with  a 
spoon-bait  or  a  phantom  minnow  is  often  successful.  In  Lake  Chuzenji, 
the  fish  are  caught  during  the  summer  months  by  trolling  from  a  boat 
with  60  or  70  yards  of  line  heavily  leaded.  The  bait  used  is  a  kind  of. 
Colorado  spoon,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Nakamura,  at  Kydbashi  Ginza 
Itchdme  in  Tokyo,  where  also  Japanese  lines  can  be  had  to  supplement 
the  angler's  gear  for  this  kind  of  fishing. 

Accommodatio7x.  Except  in  Yezo,  fair  accommodation  can  be  had 
almost  everywhere.  In  Yezo  one  must  be  prepared  for  rough  quarters, 
and  many  districts  there  are  quite  uninhabited,  so  that  a  tent  should  form 
jMirt  of  the  sportsman's  outfit  if  he  is  to  be  free  in  his  movements. 
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19. — Miscellaneous  HiNia 

Take  plenty  of  flea-powder  or  camphor ;  but  those  who  do  not  mind 
the  odour  of  oil-paper  {ahura-kami),  will  find  sheets  of  it  stretched  over 
the  quilts  by  far  the  best  protection  against  fleas.  Also,  if  going  off  the 
beaten  tracks,  take  soap,  candles,  and  carbolic  acid — the  latter  to  counter- 
act the  unpleasant  smells  that  often  disturb  the  comfort  of  guests  in 
Japanese  inns. 

Take  towels,  a  pair  of  sheets,  and  a  pillow,  or  at  least  a  pillow-case 
to  put  on  the  extemporised  pillow  which  the  tea-house  people  will  arrange. 
Instead  of  loose  sheets,  some  prefer  to  sew  two  sheets  together  to  form 
a  bag  which  is  tied  round  the  sleeper's  neck. 

Entrust  your  passport  to  your  guide  or  servant.  This  will  obviate 
interruptions  from  police  officers  at  inconvenient  hours. 

If  your  servant  seems  honest  and  intelligent,  entrust  him  with  money 
for  current  expenses.  This  will  save  a  world  of  petty  bother  and  vexation 
as  to  change,  bargaining,  and  such  matters. 

If  you  have  much  money  with  you,  entrust  it  to  the  host  of  each 
respectable  hotel  you  stop  at,  and  get  his  receipt  for  it. 

Start  early,  and  do  not  insist  on  travelling  after  dark.  You  will 
thus  most  easily  obtain  good  coolies  or  horses  for  the  day's  journey. 
By  arriving  at  your  destination  before  sunset,  you  will  be  likely  to  find 
the  bath  as  yet  unused,  and  will  thus  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  entailed 
by  the  necessity  of  having  other  water  heated.  You  will  also  have  a 
better  choice  of  rooms. 

When  planning  your  day's  journey,  allow  an  hour  for  each  ri  to  be 
done  on  foot,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  stoppages  and  un- 
avoidable delays.  Ten  ri  (24J  miles)  is  considered  by  the  Japanese  a 
proper  day's  work. 

However  inconvenient  to  yourself,  never  refuse  the  coolies*  request 
to  be  allowed  to  stop  for  food,  as  they  can  do  no  work  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

The  Japanese,  whose  grande  passioji  is  bathing,  use  water  at  higher 
temperatures — 11QP-12QP  Fahrenheit — than  physicians  in  Europe  consider 
healthful.  No  one,  however,  will  be  injured  by  taking  baths  of  between 
100°  and  106°  Fahrenheit,  unless  he  has  a  weak  heart  or  is  liable  to 
congestion.  Owing  to  some  unexplained  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  hot 
baths  are  found  by  almost  all  Europeans  in  Japan  to  suit  them  better 
than  cold.  It  is  advisable  to  pour  hot  water  over  the  head  from  time  to 
time,  and  strong  persons  may  advantageously  end  up  with  a  cold  douche. 
The  hotter  the  bath,  the  greater  the  impunity  with  which  one  may 
afterwards  expose  oneself  to  the  cold  air.  The  reason  why  people  at  home 
have  come  to  entertain  the  notion  that  hot  baths  give  a  chilly  reaction,  is 
that  they  do  not  take  them  hot  enough,  or  do  not  immerse  themselves 
-A'  JgP  _to  the  neck.  The  Japanese  have  the  habit,  to  us  disagreeable,  of 
"getting  into  the  same  bath  one  after  another,  or  even  at  the  same  time  ; 
'^-  •^Jbttt.jtjs  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  discolour  the  water  by  the  use  of  soap. 
They  soap  themselves  outside  The  first  guest  to  arrive  at  an  inn  has 
the  prior  right  to  the  bath.  Formerly,  promiscuous  bathing  of  the  sexes 
was  common  ;  but  this  is  now  forbidden  by  the  police  regulations. 

Massage  is  much  practised  in  Japan,  and  is  a  capital  restorative 
from  fatigue  after  mountain  climbing.  The  services  of  a  blind  sham- 
pooer  {amma  san)  may  be  obtained  at  almost  every  inn. 

Newr  enter  a  Japanese  house  with  your  hoots  on.    The  mats  take  the 
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place  of  our  chairs  and  sofas.  What  should  we  say  to  a  man  who  trod 
on  our  chairs  and  sofas  with  his  dirty  boots  ? 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  windows  opened  at  night  in  Japanese 
inns.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  leave  anything 
open  on  account  of  thieves,  and  there  is  a  police  regulation  to  enforce 
closing. 

In  the  event  of  trouble  arising  with  regard  to  accommodation,  the 
procuring  of  coolies,  etc.,  always  apply  to  the  police,  who  are  almost  in- 
variably polite  and  serviceable.  These  officials  must  not  be  insulted 
by  the  offer  of  a  tip.  The  same  remark  applies  to  railway  guards 
and  public  servants  generally. 

Make  your  plans  as  simple  as  possible.  The  conditions  of  travel  in 
this  country  do  not  lend  themselves  to  intricate  arrangements. 

One  standard  time  is  now  kept  throughout  Japan, — that  of  E.  Long. 
135°,  which  passes  through  Akashi  near  K5be.  This  time  is  9  hours 
ahead  of  Greenwich,  and  14  hours  ahead  of  American  "  Eastern  Time." 

Take  visiting  cards  with  you.  Japanese  with  whom  you  become 
acquainted  will  often  desire  to  exchange  cards. 

Above  all,  be  constantly  po.ite  and  conciliatory  in  your  demeanour 
towards  the  people.  Whereas  the  lower  classes  at  home  are  apt  to  resent 
suave  manners,  and  to  imagine  that  he  who  addresses  them  politely 
wishes  to  deceive  them  or  get  something  out  of  them,  every  Japanese, 
however  humble,  expects  courtesy,  being  himself  courteous.  His  courtesy, 
however, '  differs  from  that  of  the  West  in  not  being  specially  directed 
towards  ladies. 

Many  travellers  irritate  the  Japanese  by  talking  and  acting  as 
if  they  thought  Japan  and  her  customs  a  sort  of  peep-show  set 
up  for  foreigners  to  gape  at.  Others  run  counter  to  native  custom, 
and  nevertheless  expect  to  get  things  at  native  prices.  They  cannot 
iinderstand  why  a  bill  for  several  dollars  should  be  presented  to 
them  for  ten  minutes'  dancing,  which  perhaps  after  all  has  not  amused 
them.  The  reason  for  the  high  charge  is  quite  simple.  Japanese 
do  not  send  for  dancing-girls  without  ordering  a  dinner  at  the  same 
time.  The  dancing  is  an  incident  of  the  dinner,  and  it  is  in  this 
dinner  that  the  tea-house  proprietor  makes  his  profit.  He  does  not  care 
to  have  his  house  invaded  at  unusual  hours  by  people  who  take  nothing 
for  the  good  of  the  house  ;  neither  can  the  dancers  get  ready  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Too  many  foreigners,  we  fear,  give  not  only  trouble 
and  offence,  but  just  cause  for  indignation  by  their  disregard  of  propriety, 
especially  in  their  behaviour  towards  Japanese  women,  whose  engaging 
manners  and  naive  ways  they  misinterpret.  The  subject  is  too  delicate 
to  be  treated  here.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark  in 
passing  that  the  waitresses  at  any  respectable  Japanese  inn  deserve  the 
same  respectful  treatment  that  is  accorded  to  'girls  in  a  similar  position 
at  home. 

Never  show  any  impatience.  You  will  only  get  stared  at  or  laughed 
at  behind  your  back,  and  matters  will  not  move  any  the  quicker  in  this 
land  where  an  hour  more  or  less  is  of  no  account.  The  woT^Ja^jma, 
which  the  dictionaries,  in  their  simplicity,  render  by  **  immeaiately," 
may  mean  any  time  between  now  and  Ohiistmas.  Storming  will  not 
mend  matters,  when  you  find  (to  take  one  example  out  of  a  hundred)  that 
your  jinrikisha  coolies  wish  to  stop  for  a  meal  just  after  you  have  started 
and  have  been  calculating  that  you  will  arrive  at  such  and  such  a  place 
at  such  and  such  an  hour.  Or  to  take  one  instance  more.  You  are  at 
a  large  town,  whose  port  lies  only  3  or  4  miles  distant.    You  ask  at  your 
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inn  for  information  about  steamers,  and  are  told  (in  perfect  good  faith) 
that  they  leave  daily.  On  arrival  at  the  port,  you  find  they  leave  but 
once  in  three  days  and  yours  left  yesterday.  What  does  a  Japanese  do 
under  such  circumstances  ?  He  says  "  shikaia  ga  nai "  ("  it  can't  be 
helped  "),  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Imitate  his  example,  if 
you  wish  to  save  yourself  and  others  much  waste  of  temper  and  energy. 
It  is  best  to  resign  oneself  at  the  beginning,  once  for  all.  While  waiting 
patiently,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  Japanese  life.  Neither  be 
moved  to  anger  because  you  are  asked  personal  questions  by  casual 
acquaintances.  To  ask  such  questions  is  the  Far-Eastern  way  of  showing 
kindly  interest. 


20. — Language. 

The  Japanese  language,  though  extremely  difficult  to  learn  correctly, 
is  easy  to  acquire  a  smattering  of  ;  and  even  a  smattering  will  add  im- 
mensely to  the  pleasure  of  a  tour  in  the  country,  by  bringing  the  traveller 
into  personal  relations  with  the  people,  and  by  delivering  him  from  the 
wearisome  tutelage  of  guides  and  interpreters. 

Bemember,  in  pronouncing  Japanese,  that  the  consonants  are  to  be 
sounded  approximately  as  in  English,  the  vowels  as  in  Spanish  or 
Italian,  that  is  to  say  : — 

a  as  in  father y  i  as  in  pin, 

e  as  in  pet,  o  as  in  pony, 

u  as  infuLL 

There  is  scarcely  any  tonic  accent ;  in  other  words,  all  the  syllables 
are  pronounced  equally  or  nearly  so.  But  particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  distinguish  long  o  and  u  from  short  o  and  u.  The  short  vowels  are 
pronounced  in  a  very  light,  staccato  manner.  Thus  0  tori  nasai  means 
"  Please  take  this ;"  but  0  tori  nasai  means  "  Please  come  (or  go,  lit. 
pass)  in."  Short  i  and  u  sometimes  become  almost  inaudible,  and  are 
then  marked  i  and  ii  in  the  following  vocabulary,  thus  arimasu,  "  there 
is ;"  xcakarimashtta,  "  I  understand."  In  diphthongs,  each  vowel  retains 
its  original  force.     Thus  : — 

ai  as  in  the  English  word  "sky." 
au  as  in  the  English  word  "  cow." 
ei  as  in  the  English  word  "  hay." 

Gis  hard  as  in  "give,"  never  soft  as  in  "gin;"  but  in  Tokyd  and 
Eastern  Japan  it  sounds  like  ng  when  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  exactly  as 
in  the  English  words  "  singer,"* "  springy  "  {not  "  sing-ger,"  "  spring-gy"). 
8  is  always  sharp  as  in  "  mouse."  W  is  often  omitted  after  k  or  g,  as 
kashi,  "cake,"  for  kwashi.  Be  very  careful  to  pronounce  double  con- 
sonants really  double,  as  in  the  English  words  "  shot-fower,"  "  meanness," 
"  cocfccrow ."  Thus  Jdie  with  one  t  means  coming ;"  but  kitte  with  two 
fs  means  "  a  ticket ;"  ama  is  a  nun,  amma  a  shampooer. 

A  in  all  other  languages  of  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian  type,  so  in 
Japanese  the  adjective  precedes  its  noun,,  and  the  genitive  precedes  th6 
nominative.    Prepositions  follow  their  noun,  and  are  therefore  really 
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*•  postpositions."  The  verb  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  singular  and  plural,  or  between  the  different 
persons  of  the  verb,  and  there  are  no  genders.  Consequently,  such 
phrases  as  KimashUa  ka?  may  equally  well  mean  "Has  ha  come?" 
"  Has  she  come  ?"  or  "  Have  they  come  ?" — ^f or  pronouns  are  very  little 
used,  the  sense  they  would  convey  being  generally  left  to  be  gathered 
from  the  context.  Questions  are  asked  by  suffixing  the  particle  fca,  as 
in  the  instance  just  cited.  There  are  no  negative  adverbs  or  pronouns, 
like  our  English  "not,"  "never,"  "nothing,"  etc.;  but  the  tenses  of 
Japanese  verbs  have  negative  forms.  Though  the  conjugations  are  too 
complicated  to  be  given  here  in  detail,  the  following  specimens  of  the 
most  useful  tenses,  positive  and  negative,  may  be  of  practical  utility. 
The  beginner  will  probably  find  the  Honorific  forms  the  easier  to  re- 
member ;  they  are  in  constant  use. 


Pabadigm  of  Japanese  Verbs. 


Present  &  Cer- 
tain Future. 

Past. 

Probable  Put. 
Grerund. 
Neg.  Present. 
Neg.  Past. 
Improb.  Put. 


f  Plain. 
(Honorific. 
J  Plain. 
/  Honorific. 
I  Plain. 
I  Honorific. 
(Plain. 
]  Honorific. 
(Plain. 
( Honorific. 
(Plain. 
}  Honorific. 
(Plain, 
j  Honorific. 


ARU 

Arimasu 

Atta 

Arimashtta 

Aro  or  am  daro 

Arimasho 

Atte 

Arimashtte 

Nai 

Arimasen 

Nakatta 

Arimasen  deshtta 

Nakaro  or  Arumai 

Arimasumai 


)  There  is  or 
\     will  be. 

V  There  was. 

I  There  probably  will 
S     be. 

i  There  being,  there 
)     having  been. 
/  There  is  not  or 
i     will  not  be. 

I  There  was  not. 

)  There  probably  will 
)     not  be. 


Present  &  Cer- 
tain Future. 

Past. 

Probable  Fut. 
Gerund. 
Neg.  Present. 
Nc^g.  Past. 

Improb.  Fut. 

Desid.  Adj. 
Neg.  ditto. 


r  Plain. 
I  Honorific. 
( Plain. 
/  Honorific. 
( Plain. 
)  Honorific. 
/Plain. 
\  Honorific. 
(Plain. 
}  Honorific. 
K  Plain. 
( Honorific. 
(Plain, 
j  Honorific. 


IKU 

Ikimasu 

Itta 

Ikimashita 

Iko  or  iku  daro 

Ikimasho 

lite 

Ikimashtte 

Ikinai 

Ikimasen 

Ikxtnakatta 

Ikimasen  deshtta 

Ikumai 

Ikimasumai 

Ikitai 

Ikitaku  nai. 


1 1  go  or 
)     will  go. 

f  I  went. 

j  I   shall    probably 
\     go. 

I  Going,  having 
)     gone. 
I  do  not  or 
shall  not  go. 

•  I  did  not  go. 

SI  shall  probably  not 
go. 
I  want  to  go. 

I  don't  want  to  go. 
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Improb.  Fut. 
Desid.  Adj. 

Neg.  ditto. 


|l  ehall  piobably  not  | 


Fast. 
Probable  Fut. 
Gterantl. 

;.  Present. 
Neg.  Fast. 
Improb.  Fut. 


|l  Bhall  probably  not 


Tahemai 
Thbemaaumai 
Tabetai 
Thbrfafcu  nal 


\  I  sboU  probably  not 
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Adjectives  are  conjugated  somewhat  after  the  model  of  aru  "  to  be," 
s/^yoroshii  or  yoi,  "it  is  good;"  yokatta^  "it  was,  or  would  have  been 
good ;"  yokaro,  "  it  will  probably  be  good  ;  "  yoku  naiy  "  it  is  not  good ;  " 
yokutej  "being  good;"  yokunakute^  "not  being  good."  Similarly  vxirui, 
"is  bad;"  warujcatta,  "was  bad;"  takai,  "is  dear;"  takaku  nai,  "not 
dear;"  muzyJcashU,  "is  difficult;"  muzufcas/iifcti^e,'" being  difficult,"  etc. 

The  Japanese,  like  other  nations  of  the  Far-East,  are  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  polite  forms  of  speech.  When  two  equivalents  for  the  same 
English  phrase  are  given  in  our  List  of  Useful  Sentences,  that  marked 
"  less  poUte "  should  be  used  only  to  coolies  and  others  of  the  lowest 
class.  It  will  be  noticed  in  numerous  examples  that  our  English  impera- 
tives are  almost  always  softened  down  to  a  polite  periphrasis  with  the 

word  h^udasai,  "please  give,"  "condescend  to "    Sometimes  the  final 

kudasai  is  omitted  for  brevity's  sake,  as  To  wo  shimeie  kudasai  (lit. 
"  Door  shi^tting  condescend "),  or  more  familiarly  To  wo  shimete,  "  Shut 
the  door."  The  Negative  Imperative  is  mostly  rendered  as  follows  : — 
So  sMchoL  (for  shite  wa)  ikenai,  "  Don't  do  that,"  lit.  "  As  for  so  doing, 
it  is  no  go ;"  Otoshtcha  ikenai,  "Don't  drop  it." 

The  following  Vocabulary  and  the  Sentences  that  follow  will  be 
found  useful.  The  interlinear  literal  translations  serve  to  show  which 
word  corresponds  to  which, — a  thing  other^^dse  Jiopelessly  perplexing  to 
the  beginner,  on  account  of  the  wide  gulf  that  separates  Japanese  from 
English  idiom.  Those  ambitious  of  learning  more  of  the  language  can 
provide  themselves  with  Chamberlain's  HatvSbook  of  Colloquial  JapaiMse, 
Satow  and  Ishibashi's  English-Japanese  Po.kei  Dicticmary  is  excellent. 
Hepburn's  Pocket  Dictionary  is  to  be  recommended  for  Japanese- 
English. 


Vocabulary. 

address  (written)  tokoro-gaki 

bill  of  fare 

kondate 

aSrated  water 

teppo-mizu      n 

black 

kuroi 

bad 

warui 

blanket 

Juranken,  keito 

bag  (hand-) 

kaban 

blue 

aoif  sora-iro 

baggage 

nimotsu 

boat 

fune 

barber 

toko-ya,  kami- 

boatman 

sendo 

hasarm 

boots 

kutsu 

bar  (-room) 

sakaha 

bottle 

tokkuri 

bath 

furo,  0  yu 

„     (big) 

o-bin 

„    (cold) 

mizu-buro 

„     (small) 

kO'bin 

beans 

mame 

„    (hot-water) 

yu-tampo 

bed 

toko 

box 

hako 

bed-clothes 

fUton,  yogi 

brazier 

hibachi 

bed-room 

nenui,  nebeya 

bread 

pan 

bedstead 

nedai 

breakfast 

asa-luxn 

beef 

gyu-niku,  ushi 

bridge 

hashi 

beer 

biiru 

brocade 

nishtki 

bell 

yobi-gane 

bronze 

kara-kane 

bicycle 

jitensha 

cabin 

Jieya 

big 

dkii 

cabinet 

tdvsu 

bill  (account) 

kanjo 

cake 

kwashi 

billiards 

tama-tsiiki 

candle 

rosoku 
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cards  (playing) 

kai-uta 

gold 

kin 

„     (visiting) 

na-fuda 

good 

yoroshii 

carriage 

hasha 

grapes 

hudo 

change  (money) 

tsuri 

green 

aoi 

charcoal 

sumi 

guide 

annai-sha 

cheap 

yasui 

hard 

katai 

chicken 

niwatori,  tori 

heavy 

omoi,  omotai 

ch6psticks 

fiashi 

high 

takai 

cigar 

maki-tabako 

hill 

yama 

cigarettes 

kami-maki 

hors^ 

uma 

coachman 

gyosha 

hot 

atsui 

coal 

sekitan 

hotel 

yadmfa,  Jiotem 

coffee 

kohl,  kahe 

house 

ie,  jinka 

cold 

samuif  tsumetai 

ice 

kori 

consulate 

ryoji-kwan 

ink  (Indian) 

sumi 

coolie 

ninsoku 

inn 

yadoya 

corkscrew 

sen-nuki 

„    -keeper 

aruji,  tdshi 

cotton 

momen 

interpreter 

tsuji 

crape 

chirimen 

island 

shima 

cucumber 

ki-^ri 

Japan 

Mhony  Nippon 

curio-shop 

dogu-^d 

kettle 

tetsu-bin 

dear 

takai 

kitchen 

dai-dokoro 

dining-room 

shohurdo 

krnfe 

hocho 

dinner  (late) 

yu-shoku,  yu-han 

lacquer 

urushi,  nurimono 

disinfectant 

shvki-dome 

lake 

mizu-umi,  kosui 

doctor 

ishja 

lamp 

rampu 

door 

to 

landing-place 

hatoba 

downstairs 

shtta 

lantern 

chochin 

driver 

gyoshxi 

lemon 

yuzu 

duck  (tame) 

ahim 

lemonade 

ramune 

„     (wild) 

kamo 

letter 

tegami 

eels. 

unagi 

light  (not  heavy 

1   karui 

egg 

tamago 

light  (lamp,  etc/ 

akari 

„    (boiled) 

vde-tamago 

low 

hVcui 

egg  (half -boiled) 

hanjiku 

luggage 

nimotsu 

egg-plant 

nasu 

lunch 

hiru-meshi 

embroidery 

nui-mono 

mat 

tatami 

express  train 

kyuko-ressha 

match 

tsvkegiy  matchi 

fair  (festival) 

ennichi 

matting 

goza 

fan  (that  shuts) 

ogif  sensu 

meat 

niku 

„  (not  shutting 

)  uchiwa 

medicine 

kusuri 

far 

toi,  e7npd 

melon  (musk-) 

makmca-uri 

feast 

gochisd 

melon  (water-) 

suikwa 

ferry 

fana-watashi 

milk 

{ushi  wo)  chichi 

festival 

mats^iri 

milk  (tinned) 

burikki  no  chichi 

fire 

hi 

money 

kane^  Hnsu 

„  (conflagration 

)kiDaji 

mosquito 

ka 

fish 

sakana 

-net 

kaya 

flea 

nomi 

mountain 

yama 

food 

tdbe-mono 

mustard 

karashi 

„    (European) 

yo-shoku 

napkin 

kuchi'fuki 

fork 

niku-sashif  hoku 

near 

chikai 

fowl 

tori 

oil 

abura 

fruit 

mhu-gvcashi 

oil-paper 

abura-kami 

"arden 

niwa 

omnibus 

nori-ai-basha 
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onions 

negi 

soap 

sh/xhon 

orange 

miican 

soup 

soppu,  tsuyu 

overcoat 

gwaito,  uvoagi 

soy 

shoyu,  shitaji 

oyster 

kdhl 

spoon 

saji 

paper 

kami 

sta,mp  (postage- 

)  yuMn-qitte,  inshi 

parcel 

ko-zutsumi 

station 

station,  teishdba 

„      post 

kO'Zutsumi  yubin 

steamer 

jokisen 

pass  (mountain) 

toge 

steam-launch 

kO'joki 

passport 

(ryoko-)  menjo 

stick 

tsuCf  sutekki 

path 

michi 

strawberry 

ichigo 

peach 

momo 

street 

machi,  tori 

pear 

nashi 

sugar 

said 

peas 

endo-mame 

supper 

yikshoku,  yHhan 

pen  (Japanese) 

Me 

tea 

cha,  0  cha 

pepper 

kosho 

„    (Chinese) 

Nankin-cha 

persimmon 

kaki 

tea-cup 

cha-wan 

pheasant 

kiji 

tea-house 

chaya 

plnm 

sumomOf  Hme 

tea-pot 

kibisho 

policeman 

junsa 

telegram 

dempo 

police-station 

koban 

telegraph  office 

(fenshin-kyoku 

porcelain 

seto-mono 

telephone 

denwa 

portmanteau 

kaban 

temple        (Bud- 

post-office 

yubin-kyoku 

dhist) 

tera 

potatoes 

imo 

temple  (Shinto) 

jinja,  miya 

„        (sweet) 

Satsuma-imo 

ticket 

kippu 

pretty 

kirei 

„        (return) 

ohen-gippti 

price 

nedan 

time-table 

jikan-hyo 

qnail 

uzura 

tinned         provi 

- 

railway 

tetsvdo 

sions 

kanzume 

„      train 

kisha 

<f>othpick 

koydji 

raw 

nama 

towel 

tenugui 

razor 

kami'suri 

town 

machi 

red 

akai 

train 

kisha 

rice  (boiled) 

meshij'gozen 

„      (first) 

ichiban-gisha 

river 

kawa 

„      (last) 

shimai-gisJui 

road 

michi 

„      (express) 

kyvko-ressha 

„    (new) 

shindo 

tramway 

tetsudo'basha 

,,    (old) 

kyudo 

trout 

aif  yamame 

room 

heya,  zashVci 

tub  (not  regular 

rug 

ketio 

bath) 

gyozui 

salmon 

shake 

tunnel 

ana,  tonneru 

salmon-trout 

masU 

ugly 

migurushii 

salt 

shiwo 

umbrella 

kasa,  komori 

sardines 

iwashi 

upstairs 

mJcai 

screen 

hySbu 

vegetables 

yasai 

sea 

umi 

vinegar 

su 

servant 

meshi-tsukae 

waiter ! 

boy! 

shaving-water 

hige-no-yu 

waitress ! 

ne-san  I 

ship 

fune 

water  (cold) 

mizu 

shop 

mise 

,,      (hot) 

yu,  0  yu 

shop-keeper 

aHndo 

„      (tepid) 

nuruma-yu 

silk 

kinu 

water-closet 

benjo,  chozuba 

silver 

gin 

white 

shiroi 

small 

chiisai 

window 

mado 

snipe 

shigi 

wine 

budoshu 

t^ 
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UsKFDIi  SbNTEN(3ES. 

.1. 

If  ISCEIiIANEOUS . 


How  do  yon  do  ? 

Good  morning. 

It  is  fine  weather  to-day. 

It  is  hot  to-day. 

It  is  cold  to-day. 

(The  above  weather  remarks 
Good  evening. 

Good  night. 

Goodbye. 

Thank  you. 

Pray  don't  mention  it. 

That  is  so  ( =English  *•  yes  "). 

.  „    (less  polite). 

Is  that  so  ? 
That  is  not  so. 

Isn't  that  so  ? 

Is  that  all  right  ?  (polite) 


j> 


(less  polite). 
That  is  all  right. 
Is  it  this? 

It  is  this. 
It  isn't  this. 

Do  you  understand  ? 

I  understand. 

I  don't  understand. 

Please  come  here. 


Konnxchi  wa  ! 
To-day  as  for 

0  kayo. 

Honourably  early 

Konnichi        wa,       yoi       tenki 
To-day  as  for,     good     weather 

gozaimasu. 
is 

0  aisu  gozaimasu. 

Honourably  hot   '  augustly-is 

0  samu  gozaimasu. 

almost  amount  to  greetings.) 

Komban  wa ! 

This  evening   as  for 

0  yasumi    nrtsai. 

Honourably   resting    deign 

Sayonara. 

Arigato, 

Do    itashvmasKUe ! 
How     having  done 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu. 
So    by        is 

So  desu,  or  So  da. 
So     is  So  is 

Sd  desu  ka  ? 

So  ja  nai.  , 

So  by  isn't 

So  ja  nai  ka  ? 

Yoroshiii  gozaimasu  ka  ? 
Good  is  ? 

Yoroshii  ka  ? 

Yoroshiu  gozaimasu ;  or  YoroshU. 

Kore  desu  ka  ? 
This      is     ? 

Kore  desu. 

Kore  ja  nai. 
This    by  isn't 

Wakarimashita  ka  ? 
Have  understood    ? 

Wakarimash%ta . 

Wakarimasen, 

Ovde  nasai. 

Honourable-exit  deign 


de 
by 
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Come  in 

Please  sit  down. 

Please  come  again. 

Please  excuse  me. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you. 

That  is  plenty. 
No,  thank  you. 

What  shall  we  do  ? 

What  is  it  ? 

What  is  this  ? 

Please  show  me. 

Please  let  me  know. 

Just  let  me  look. 

Please  go  and  ask. 

You  had  better  go  and  ask 

Just  go  and  see. 

Is  that  aU  right  ? 

Don't  do  that. 

That  won't  do. 

Why  do  you  do  such  things  ? 

Please  take  care. 
Please  pay  attention. 

Where  is  it  ? 

Who  is  it  ? 
When  is  it  ? 
Where  is  it  from  ? 
What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

Is  this  all  ? 
I  don't  know. 


0  hairi        nasai. 

Honourable  entering   deign 

Dozo         o  kake  nasai. 

Please  honourably  to-place  deign 

Mata     irasshai. 

Again    come  (honorific  verb) 

Gomen  nasai. 

August  excuse  deign 

0  medeto      gozaimasu. 

Honourably  congratulatory       is 

Mo        takusan. 
Already     plenty 

Bo    shimnsho  ? 
Hovr    shall  do 

Nan  desu  ka  ? 
What     is      ? 

Kore    way    nan  desu  ka  ? 
This    as  for,  what     is      ? 

Misete     kudasai. 
Showing  condescend 

Shirashtte  kudasai. 
Informing    condescend 

Chotto      '  haiken. 
Just     respectful  glance 

Kiite         kudasai. 
Asking     condescend 

Kiite         kuru        ga      ii 
Hearing   to-come    (nom.)  good 

Chotto      mite      kite      k^idasai. 
Just       looking  coming  condescend 

Sore  de  yoroshii  ka  ? 
That   by,    good       ? 

So  shtcha     ikenai. 

So       as  for  doing,  is  no  go 

Sore    ja    ikemasen. 
That     by,    is  no  go 

Naze  sonna    koto    suru  ka  T 
Why      such    things       do       ? 

El       wo        tsukete    kvdasai. 
Spirit  (accus.)      fixing     condescend 

ka? 
? 

ka? 


Boko    desu 
Where       is 

Bare    desu 


Itsu  desu  ka  ? 

Boko  kara  desu  ka  ? 

Nan^ki  desu  ka  ? 
What-hour     is     t 

Kore  dake  desv  ka? 
This      only       is       T 

Shirimasen  (shiranai  less  polite). 
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He  says  he  doesn't  know. 

Wait  a  little. 

Gk)  qnickly. 

That  is  no  good,  or  That  won't  do. 

Which  is  yours  ? 

This  is  mine. 

Who  is  that  ? 

What  is  his  name  ? 


That  is  enough. 

Oh,  what  a  bother ! 

Don't  make  such  a  row  ! 

Don't  bother  so ! 

What  a  horrid  smell ! 

Please  leave  off. 
Don't  do  that. 

It  can't  be  helped. 

As  quickly  as  possible. 

As  early  as  possible. 

Is  anything  the  matter  ? 

Which  is  the  best? 

How  much  for  one  ? 

How  much  per  ri  (2J  miles)  ? 

How  much  per  head? 

I  don't  want  that. 

This  is  the  one  I  want. 

It  doesn't  matter. 
I  don't  care. 


Shirimasfen    to   iimasu. 
Eaow8-not       that    says 

Svkoshi    mate. 
Little         wait 

Hayaku !    hayaku  ! 
Quickly         quickly 

Sore     too,     dame    desu. 
That    as  for,  nseless       is 

Dochi    ga    anata  no  desu  ka? 
Wtiich  (nom.)   you     of     is       ? 

Kore    ga    watakushi  no  desu. 
This  (nom.}  me  of     is 

Ano    htto      wa,    dare  desu  ka  ? 
That  person  as  for,    who      is      T 

Ano       htto       no       na     tea,       nan 
That     person       of      name  as  for,     what 

to    iimasu  ka? 
that      say         T 

Mo         yoroshii. 
Already        good 

Komatta    mon'    da    ne ! 
Troubled     thing      is,   isn't-it 

Yakamashii  ! 
Noisy 

Urusai  !  urusai  ! 

Troublesome   t  toubl  esome 

Kusai  !        kusai  ! 
Smelly  smelly 

0  yoshi     nasai. 

Honourably  abstaining  deign 

ShVcata  ga         nai. 

Doing  manner  (nom.)        isn't 

Ndrutake  isoide. 

As.... as  possible      hurrying. 

Narutake  hayaku 

As.... as  possible       quickly 

Dd  ka  shimashUa  ka? 
Somehow    has  done        ? 

Dochi    ga      yoroshii  ? 
Which  (nom.)       good. 

Hitotsu     ikura  ? 
One        how  much 

Ichi-ri     ikura  ? 
One   ri      how  much 

Hitori-mae         ikura  ? 
One  person  front,  how  much 

Are     ^wa,        irimasen. 
That      as  for,       enters  not 

Kono  ho      ga     irimasu. 
This    side  (nom.)     enters 

Kamaimasen. 
Matters  not 
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What  a  pity ! 

I  have  none  at  all. 

Ha8  nobody  come  ? 

Can  you  ? 

I  can. 

I  can't. 

Can  you  go  ? 
I  can  (go). 

I  cannot  (go). 
What  is  the  reason  ? 

You  mustn't  touch  it. 

Give  me  one  more  (another). 

Please  go  first  {a^trhs  vous). 

I  should  like  to  borrow  it  for  a 
minute. 

Don't  break  it  | 

You  mustn't  break  it.  f 

It  is  your  fault. 

It  is  not  my  fault. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Please  give  it  to  me. 

I   am  going  out  at    about  three 
o'clock. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 
Look  for  it  everywhere. 
How  long  will  it  take  ? 
How  much  will  it  cost  ? 
I  want  a  piece  of  string. 
I^have  not  yet  decided. 


Oshii         koto     desu     ne! 
Regrettable     fact       is,       Isn't-it 

Sufcoshi   mo    nai. 
Little       even  isn't 

Dare  mo  ko)%ai  ka  ? 
Anybody    comes  not  ? 

Dekimasu       ka  ? 
Forthcomes  (it)  ? 

DekimasH,. 
Forthcomes 

Dekimasen. 
Forthcomes  not 

Ikaremasu  ka? 
Oan-go  ? 

Ikaremasu. 
Can-go 

Ikarem>asen. 
Oannot-go 

Bo    iu  wake  desu? 
"What  say  reason  is  ? 

Ijitcha        ikenai, 
As-for-touching  is-no-go 

Mo  hiiotsu  kudasai. 
More      one    condescend 

Dozo        o  sold  ye. 

Please  honourable  front  to 

Ckotto  haishaku. 
A-little  borrowing  * 

Kowashtcha     ikenai 
As-for-breaking  is-no-go 

Anata    ga    warui. 
You    (nom.)    bad. 

Watakushi  ga  warui  n'ja  iiai. 
I  (nom.j  bad    of    isn't 

Yoku       o         ide  nasaim/ishtia. 
Well  honourable  exit  have  deigned 

Kudasai. 
Condescend 

San-ji     goro  ni  de-kakemasu. 
Three-hours  about  at       go-out. 

Bo  shimxishtta  ka'? 
How     has-done       ?  * 

Yoku  yoku  sagashtte. 
Well  well     seeking 

(Toki  loa)  dono  kurai  kakarimasu  ? 
Time   as-for  what  about       costs 

{Kane  wa)  dono  kurai  kakarimasu  t 
Money  as-for  what  about         costs 

Ito       wo      kudasai. 
String  (accus.)  condescend 

Mada  Idm&masen, 
Yet       decide  not 
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I  only  want  one. 
And  then 


It  can't  be  found. 

Gall  him  back. 

Which  are  yours  ? 

Whose  are  these  ? 

He  said  he'd  come  to-morrow. 

Will  yon  guarantee  it  ? 


^ioisu  de  yoroshii. 
One      by  is  good. 

Sore  kara 

That  from 

Mi-tstikaranau 
See  fix  oannot 

Yobi-modosKUe  kudnsai. 
Galling     back       condescend 

Dochim  ga     annta  no  deffu  ? 
Which  (nom.)    you     of     is! 

Dare  tio  ,desu  ka  ? 
Who  of    is       T 

Mydnichi     kuni    to  iimaskUa. 
To-morrow    come  that       said 

Uke-aimasu  ka  ? 
Onarantee       f 


n. 


AT  AN  JNN. 


Which  is  the  best  inn  ? 


Have  you  any  rooms  ? 

Have  you  any  beer  ? 
This  room  will  do. 

Can  you  give  us  European  food  ? 

I  suppose  you  haven't  bedsteads, 
have  you  ? 

I  don't  want  a  bedstead. 

Are  there  any  mosquitoes  here  ? 


It  is  dreadfully  hot. 
Please  open  the  paper  slides. 
Please  shut  the  window. 
Bring  some  hot  water. 

Bring  some  cold  water. 


Yado         toa,         nani-ya        ga 
Hotel         as  for,      what  house     (nom.) 
yoroshii   ka  ? 
good        T 

Zashtki  wa,    arinMsv  ka? 
Boom   as  for,       is  ? 

Biiru  toa,  arimasu  ka  ? 

Kono  zashVci  de  yoi'oshU. 
nils     room     by,        good 

Yd-shoku   ga     dekim^isu  ka? 
Sea-food    (nom.)   forthcomes    ? 

l^edai      toa,      arimnftumnif  ne? 
Bedstead  as  for,  probably  is  not,  eh  ? 

Nedai       wa,    irimaaen. 
Bedstead  as  for,  enters  not 

Kono  hen  loa,         ka 

This     neighbourhood  as  for,   mosquito 

ga      imasu       ka  ? 
(nom.)     dwells  T 

Atsukute,        shi-yd        ga     nai. 
Hot  being,  way  of  doing  (nom.)  isn't. 

Shoji  wo        okeie    kudasai. 

Paper  slide    (accus.)   opening  condescend 

Mado     wo     shimete   kudasai. 
Window  (accus.)  shutting  condescend 

0  yu  wo       motte 

Honourable  hot  water  (accus.)  bearing 
koi. 
come 

Mizu         motte   koi. 
Gold  water  bearing  come 
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Where  is  the  W.  C.  ? 
Please  show  me  the  way. 
Please  bring  a  candle. 


Is  the  bath  ready  ? 
It  is  not  ready  yet. 

Isn't  it  ready  yet  ? 
When  will  it  be  ready  ? 

As  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Please  let  me  know  when  it  is  ready. 


All  right,  Sir. 

Please  buy  me  five  10  sen     post- 
age-stamps. 


And  then  please  take  these  things 
away. 


Have    the  things  come  from  the 
wash? 


I  am  thirsty. 
Give  me  a  glass  of  water. 
Please  give  me  some  more. 
I  am  hungry. 

I  want  something  to  eat. 
Please  get  it  ready  quickly. 


Benjo    wa,    dochira  desu? 
W.  C.    as  for,      where        is    ? 

Chotto    annai    shUe    kudasai. 
Just       guide     doing    condescend 


motte 
carrying 


kite 
coming 


ka? 

? 


shirashtte 


Bosoku      wo 
Oandle    (accus.) 

kudasai, 

condescend. 

Furo    ga     defCimaskUa 
Bath  (nom.)  has  forthcome 

Mada    dekimasen. 
Still       f  orthcomes  not 

Mada  dekimasen  ka  f 

Itsu    dMmasu  ka  ? 
When    forthcomes    ? 

Deki  shidai. 

Forthcomes  according 

Dekimashtiara, 

When  shall  have  forthcome,  informing 

kudasai. 
condescend 

KashtkomarimasKUa.      (Said  only 
Have  been  reverential       to  superiors). 

Jis-sen     no     yuhin-gitte     go-mai 
Ten  sen     of    postage-stamp  five  pieces 

katte     kite     kudasai. 
buying  coming  condescend 

Sore    kara      kore      wo       sagete 
That      from,       this    (accus.)    lowering 

kudasai. 

condescend 

Sentaku-mono    ga  dekita 

Wash-things       (nom.)   have  forthcome 

ka? 
? 

Nodo 
Throat 

jlfizu        wo 
Water     (accus.) 

Motto    kudasai. 
More       condescend 

0  naka 

Honourable  inside 

sukimasKUa. 
has  become  empty 

Nani  ka  idbetai. 

Something       want  to  eat 

0  shttaku 

Honourable  preparations  (accus.)  quickly 

ddka. 
please 


ga 
(nom.) 


kawakimashUa. 
has  dried 

ippni. 
one-full 


ga 
(nom.) 


wo    haydku 
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Anything  will  do. 

0 

Atid   then    please    lay    down   the 
bedding. 

Please  let  me  have  more  qmlts. 


There  is  a  hole  in  the  mosquito- 
net. 

I  want  to  get  shaved.    Is  there  !a 
barber  here  ? 


There  is. 

Then  send  for  him. 

I  feel  nnwell. 

Is  there  a  doctor  here  ? 

Please  call  my  "  boy." 

Please  huny  him  up. 
Please  lend  a  hand  here. 
Please  post  these  (letters). 

Please  light  the  lights. 

I  start    at    7    o*clock    to-morrow 
morning. 

As  I  am  starting  early  to-morrow, 
please  wake  me  early. 

I  want  to  be  called  at  half  past  5. 


Nan    de       mo    yoroshii. 
What    by        even        good 

Sore  karOf  toko  shiite      kudctsai. 
Tbat   from,   bed    spreading  condescend 

motto        shiite 
more         spreading 


Futon        wo 
Quilt        (accns.) 

kudasai. 
condescend 

Kaya  ni. 

Mosquito-net   in, 


ana    ga    arimasu. 
bole  (nom.)        is 


Hige      wo        soite         moraitai 
Beard  (accus).  shaving  want  to  receive 

ga,       koko    ni     tokoya     ga 
whereas,    here      in        barber  .  (nom.) 
arimasu    ka  ? 
is  ? 

Gozaimasu  (more  polite  than  Ari- 
masu). 

Sonnara,    yonde    koi. 
If  so,  calling    come 

Kagen     ga    waruL 
Feelings  (nom.)      bad 

Koko      ni       isha       ga      orimasu 
Here       in       doctor    (nom.)     dwells 
ka? 
? 

\yatakushi  no  hoy     wo     yonde 
I  of    boy  (accus.)  calling 

kudasaL 
condescend 
Saisoku    shite    kudasai. 
Uregncy    doing    condescend 

Te     wo     kashite     kudasai. 
Hand  (accus.}  lending    condescend 

Kono     yubin      wo      dasKUe 
This         post     (accus.)  putting  forth 
kudasai. 
condescend 

Akari     wo      tsukete     kudasai. 
Light    (accus.)    fiidng       condescend 

Myo-asa  shichi-ji     ni 

To-morrow  morning       seven-hours    at, 

shuttatsu    shimasu. 
departure  do 

Myd-asa  hayuJcu        tatsu 

To-morrow  morning       early  start 

kara,      hayaku    okoshtte  kuda- 
because,        early        rousing        con- 
sal. 
descend 

Go'ji-han         ni    okoshtte    morai- 
Five-hours-half  at,     rousing    want-to- 

tai. 

obtain 
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I  am  going  by  the  first  train  in  the 
morning. 

At  what  o'clock  does  the  first  train 
start  ? 

Please  engage  two  coolies. 


Please  bring  the  bill. 


Please  to  accept  this  small  sum   as 
tearmoney. 


Many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken. 


Is  the  luggage  ready  ? 

Is  nothing  forgotten  ? 
Please  order  the  jinrikishas. 


We  will  start  as  soon  as  everything 
is  ready. 

We  must  not  be  late. 

It  is  so  nasty  I  can't  eat  it. 

There  are  none  anywhere.  ) 

It  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere,    j" 

It  is  so  hot  I  can't  get  into  it. 

It  is  not  hot  enough. 

I  want  a  jinrikisha. 

I  am  not  going  to  buy  anything. 

Where  have  you  been  ? 

(in  scolding  h  servant  for  absence). 

What  is  this  called  in  Japanese  ? 


Ichi-han-gisha      de 
One-nnmber-train    by 

Ichi-ban-gisha      wa 
One -number-train  as  for, 

Mnsoku         futari 
Coolie  two  people 

Jcudasai, 
condescend 

Doha       Icfir^o-gnlci 
Please       bill-writing 

kvU       Jcudasai), 
coming    condescend 

Kore    wa     stikoshi 
This    as  for,        little 

o  chadai 

honourable  tea-price 

Oki-ni  o 

Greatly       honourable 

narimashtta. 
have  become 

Nimotsu      no 
Luggage        of 

yoroshii  ka  ? 
good       ? 

Waswe-mono 
Forgotten-things 

Kurama 
Jinrikisha 


Hcmasu. 
go 

nan-ji  desu  T 
what-hour  is. 

tanonde 
requesting 


too       {moU* 
(accus.)  carrying 


desu    ga^ — 
is  although. — 

desu. 
is 


seuHi 
help« 


shttaku 
preparation 


nt 
to 


vn, 
as  for, 


no 
of 


wa  nai    ka  f 

as  for,       aren't     ? 

shMdku        wo, 
preparation    (accus.) 
shite        kudasai. 
doing       condescend 

Shitaku        shidaij    de-kakemasho, 
Prepaartion    according,     will  go  forth 

Osoku    nam    to    ikenai. 
Late       become    if,     is  no  go 

Mazukute  taheraremasen. 
Being-nasty     cannot-eat 

Boko  ni  mo  arimasen. 
Where  in  even     is-not 

Atsukute  hairemasen. 
Being-hot  cannot-enter 

Nunikide  ikenai. 
Being-tepid  is-no-go 

Kurwna    ga     irimasu, 
Jinrikisha  (nom.)  is-necessary 

Ndni  mo  kaimasen. 
Anything     buy-not 

Omae  wa     doko    ye  itte     ita  ? 
You  as-f  or  where     to  going  have-boen  ? 

^ihonrgo       de,  kore   wa    nan    to 
Japan-language  in,  thi»  as-for,  what  that 
iimasu  ? 
say     f 
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It  is  very  inconvenient. 

According  to  circnmstances. 

If  it  snits  your  convenience. 

I  think  that  would  be   the  most 

convenient 

That  is  a  different  thing.  ( 

It  is  a  mistake.  j 

Please  dry  this. 

Please  clean  the  room 

Will  you  change  this  five  yen.  note  ^ 


Please  sew  this. 


I  will  go  and  see  it. 


Please  cool  the  beer. 


That  is  not  enough. 

We  will  engage  the  whole  (coach, 
boat,  etc.). 

I  will  go  if  it  is  fine. 

I  will  take  my  bath  first  and  my 
food  afterwards. 


I  want  to  get  my  hair'  cut. 


Don't  cut  it  too  short. 


It  is  very  uncomfortable. 
What  are  you  looking  for  ? 
It  is  only  a  little  way. 
It  is  dreadfully  draughty. 


Yohodo     futsugd     desu. 
Plenty    inconvenient    is 

Tsugd         shidai. 
Convenience  according 

Gh         tsugd'       ga     yokereba. 
August  convenience  (nom.)    if-ia>good 

Sono       ho      wa,     tsugd  ga 

That       side  as-for,  convenience  (nom. ) 

yd    gozaimashd. 
good  will-probably-be 

Chigaimasu. 
(It)  differs 

Kore     wo      hoshtte      kudasai. 
This   (accus.)     drying     condescend 

Soji         shtte     kudasai. 
Cleansing  doing  condescend 

Kono     go      yen      satsu     tori-kaett 
This      five         ..  bill  changing 

kuremasu  ka  ? 
give        ? 

Kore     wo     nutte     kudasai 
This  (accus.)  sewing  condescend 

Mite      kimasho. 
Looking  will-come 

Biiru   wo     hiyashtte  kudasai. 
Beer  (accus.)   cooling    condescend 

Sore   de    tarimasen. 
That    by    suf&ces-not 

Kai'kiri  ni  itashimasho. 

Buy-completing  to       will-do 

ikimashd. 
will-go 

Furo    wa   saki,    shokuji     wa       ato 
Bath   as-for  before,      food       as-for   after 

ni  shimashd. 
to    will-do 

Kami    too    hasande    moraitai. 
Hair    (accus.)    cutting     want  to  get 

Amari  mijikaku      kitcha     ikenai. 

as-f or-cutting  is-no-go 


Tenki         nara. 
Fine-weather  if-is 


Too 


short 


YoJiodo    fujiyu     desu. 
Very   uncomfortable  is 

Nani   wo   sagashMe   iruf 
What  (accus.)  seeking       are 

Jiki  soko  desu. 
Soon  there    is 

Kaze    ga     haitte       komaiu. 
Wind  (nom.)  entering    am  troubled 
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The  fire  has  gone  out ;  please  bring 
some  more  charcoal. 


Please  put  out  the  light. 

You  must  not  put  out  the  light. 
Did  any  one  call  while  I  was  out  ? 
Put  them  separately. 


Hi      ga     kieta      kara,    motto 
Fire  (nom.)  yanished  because,  more 

sumi       wo        motte        kite 
charcoal    (accus.)  carrying     coming 

o  kure. 

honourably   deign 

Akari     wo  keshtte  o 

Light   (accus.)    extinguishing  honourably 

kure. 

deign 

Akari    wo        kesMcha     ikemasen. 
Light  (accus.)  extinguishing    is-no-go 

Rusu    ni  dare  ka  kimasen  ka  ? 
Absence   in  somebody  come  not      ? 

Betsu-hetsu      ni    shtte   kudasai. 
Separate    separate  in    doing  condescend 


III. 

SHOPPING. 


I  think  I'll  go  out  shopping. 

How  much  is  it  ? 

That  is  too  dear. 

You  must  go  down  a  little  in  price. 

Haven't  you  any  a  little  cheaper  ? 
How  much  does  it  all  come  to  ? 

Have  you  change  for  a  yen  ? 

Please  send  them  to  the  hotel. 
Haven't  you  got  something  new  ? 


This  is  the  better  of  the  two.  ) 
This  is  the  one  I  want.  J 

What  is  this  used  for  ? 


Kai-mo7io 
Purchases 

Ikura 
How  much 

Sore        wa 


ni       de-kakemasho. 
to    will  probably  go  out 

desu? 
is 

takai. 


That      as  for, 

Sukoshi  o  maice        nasai. 

Little       honourably  cheapening    deign 


dear 
o  make 


yasui 
cheap 


chitto 

little 
ka? 

? 

de      ikura      ni 

by    how  much  to 


no    ga 
ones  (nom.) 


narimasu 
becomes 


tea, 
as  for 


Mo 
StiU 

nai 

aren't 
Mina 
All 

ka? 
? 

Ichi-en  no         tsuri 

One -yen  of         change 

arimasu  ka  ?l 
is         ? 

jTado    ye]     todokete        kudasai. 
Hotel     to  *'   forwarding       condescend 

Nani  ka    atarashii  mono  arimasen 
Something       new         thing        isn't 
ka? 
? 

Kono     hd    ga        ii. 
This     side  (nom.)  good 

Kore    wa       nani    ni    tsvkaimasu 
This    as  for     what     to       employ 
ka? 
? 
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What  is  this  made  o£  ? 


I  don't  like  it. 

Is  there  a  cuke-shop  here? 

How  much  for  one  ? 
m  take  all  these,' please  wrap  them 
np  in  paper. 

Wrap  them  up  separately. 


Are  they  all  the  same  price  ? 


Kore      voa     nam 
This      as  for     what 
imasu  ha  ? 
is  V 


de       dekite 
by   forthcoming 


Ki        ni 

Spirit     to 


irimisen. 

eoters-not 


Koko  ni  kwashi-ya  arimaau  ka  ? 
Here     in    cake-shop  is  ? 

Httotsu      ikura  ? 

One        how-mnch 
Kore    dake    kaimaau   kara,  kami 
This     amonnt       buy       because  paper 

ni      tsutsunde         kudasai. 

in        wrapping        condescend 

Betftu         betsu        ni        tsutsunde 
Separate     separate       in  wrapping 

kudasai. 

condescend 

Mina       do^ne      desu  ka  f 
All       same-price      is       ? 


IV. 


ON  THE   BOAD. 


Which  is  the  way  to  Eiga  ? 

Please  tell  me  the  way. 

CK)  straight  on. 

Where  is  the  telegraph  office  ? 

Where  is  the  ticket-office  ? 


(Give  me)  one  Ist  class  ticket  to 
Nikkd. 


(Please   book)    this    luggage    for 
Nikko. 


How  many  hours  does  it  take  to 
get  to  Nagoya  ? 


Kiga       ye        \ku       michi    tea, 
Kiga  to         goes  road    as  for, 

dochira    de    goiaimasu  ? 
which       by  is 

Michi    wo         oshiete       kudasai. 
Boad    (accus.)     teaching      condescend 

Massugu  oide  naaai. 

Straight  honourable  exit         deign 

Denshin-kyoku  vja,        dochira 

Telegraph  of&ce  as  for,   .    where 

desu    ka? 
ia       ? 

Kippu      u>o      uru    tokoro       vxi. 
Ticket    (accus.)    sell       place       as  for, 

doko     desu  ka? 

where         is       ? 

Nikko    made,  joto  ichi- 

NikkO        till,        superior  class        one- 

fnai. 
piece 

Kore    dake      no 
This       only        of 

Nikko    made. 
Nikko       till 

Nagoya       made, 
Nagoya  till, 

kakarimasu  ? 
lasts? 


nimotsu     V)0, 
luggage     (accus.) 


nan-jinkan 
what-hour-space 
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I  mean    to   spend   the   night  at 
Nagoya. 


When    does  the  train  for  Nikkd 
start? 


Where  do  we  change  trains  ? 

I  will  rest  a  little. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  moun- 
tain? 


What  is  this  place  called  ? 


Nagoya 

Nagoya 


Is   this   a  Bnddhist  or  a  Shintd 

temple  ? 


How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  next 
town? 


I  will  lie  down  a  bit,  as  I  feel 
seasick. 


Will  you  come  with  me? 
Let  us  go  together. 
Let  us  rest  a  little. 
I  want  to  see  the  dancing. 
I  don't  want  to  see  it. 
Is  it  much  further  ? 
When  will  you  come  ? 


When  will  he  came  ? 


8uru 
do 


si, 

t8\umori 
intention 


ippafcu 
one-night'8  lodging 

desu. 


Nikkd'yxiki 
Nikkd  going 

nan'doki 
what  hour 


no 
of 


toa, 
as  for. 


ni 
at 


yama 
mountain 


tea, 
as  for. 


nan 
what 

kaf 
? 


7ian 
what 


to 
that 


kiska 
train 

demasu    ka  f 
iames        ? 

Doko     de    nori-kaemasii  kaf 
Where      at        rid^-change         ? 

Sukoshi        yasttmimashd. 
Little  will  probably  rest 

Ano 
I  hat 

iimasu  ka  ? 
say        ? 

Koko        loa,  ' 
Here         as  for, 

tokoro    deau 
place  is 

Kora    voa. 

This     as  for,       Baddh.  temple 

ka  ?    yashiro        desu  ka  ? 
?       Shintd  temple     is       ? 

Koko    karat    saki     no       shuku 
Here       from,     front     of      post-town 

made,  ri-su         wa      dono 

till,       mile-number     as  for,     what 

kurai    dean  ? 
about       is 

Fane    ni       yoimashtta         kara. 
Ship       in       have-got-tipsy       because 

chx>Uo    nemashd, 
little       will-lie 

Is  shorn  o  ide  nasai. 

Together   honourable   exit  deign 

Issho  ni  Udmashd  ja  nai  ka  f 
Together       will-go    —    isn't? 

Chitto  yasumimaslid  ja  nai  ka  ? 
LitUe  will-rest    —    isn't  ? 


iera 


to 

that 


say 


desu 
is 


OdoH        U30 
Dance      (accus.) 

Mitaku       nai. 
Wantto-see     not 


mitai. 
want-to-see 


Mada  takusan  arimasu  ka  f 
Still       much  is  T 

Itsu       o    ide        ni  narimasu'ka  f 
When  honourable  exit  to    becomes      Y 

Itsu    kiniasu    ka  ? 
When    comes       ? 
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I  have  left  it  behind. 

What  is  there  to  see  here  ? 

Do  yon  think  we  shall  be  in  time  ? 

Are  yon  ready  ? 

There  is  plenty  of  time. 

There  isn't  enongh  time. 

I  am  bnsy  now ;  come  later. 

What  is  the  fare  ? 

Give  them  10  sen  each  as  a  tip. 

It  is  too  wet. 

Isn't  there  a  short  cnt  ? 

I  wonld  rather  walk. 
Is  it  far? 

I  have  a  headache. 

I  have  a  toothache. 

Where  can  we  stop  for  Inuch  ? 

I  shall  go  whether  it  rains  or  not. 

Fnt  me  down  (said  to  a  jinriki-man). 

I  shonld  like  to  enqnire. 

Which  is  the  best  inn  at  Minobn  ? 

Isn't  there  any  inn  in  this  village  ? 


Oite        kimashtta    or 
Leaying     have-come 
wasurete    kimash'Ha, 
Forgetting     have-coxne 

Koko 
Here 
nan 
what 

de      miru       mono 
at.          see         things 
desu    ka  f 
are       T 

as  toTf 

Ma      ni      aimasJio '    ka  f 
Time     to  •    Bhall-meet       ? 

Mo        yoroshii    ka  ? 
Already    all-right       ? 

Ma      ni     aimaau. 
Time     to       meets 


Ma      ni 
Time    to 


avmaaen. 

meets-not 


j%8'8tn 
ten  sen 


nat. 
isn't 


Ima  isogashii    kara,      noohi-hodo 
Now       busy        beoaase        afterwards 

irasshai, 

deign-to-come 

Chinsen       toa        ikura  f 
Fare  as  for,    how  much 

Mei-mei  ni  sakcUe        too 
Each       to       tip       (accns.) 

yatte    kudtisai, 
£ying    condescend 

Kono    ame     de      shiyd  ga 
This       rain      by       way-tondo 

Chika'^ichi  arinuisen  ka? 
Near     road  isn't        ? 

Amkimasho, 

Bmpo  desu  ka? 
Far       is       ? 

Zutsu      shimasu. 
Headache    does 

Ha         ga       itai. 
Tooth    (nom.)    painfull 

Hiru    tjoa,  doko  de  tibemashd  ka  ? 
Noon  as  for,  where  at    shall  eat       ? 

Futte      mo      tette      mo     ikimasu* 
Raining  even,  shining  even,       I  go 

Grose. 
Let  down 

Chotto    ukagaimasu. 
Little       (D  enquire 

Minohu    wa,    yado    wa,     dochira 
Minobu  as  for     inn    as  for       where 

ga    yoroshiu    gotaimasuf 
(nom.)     good  is  ? 

Kono    mura      too,    yadoya      wa 
This     village    as  for       inn  as  for 

arimasenka? 
isn't 
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21. — The  Shinto  Remgion  ;  Ryobu  and  Pure  Shinto. 

The  Japanese  have  two  religions,  Shintd  and  Buddhism — the  former 
indigenous,  the  latter  imported  from  India  via  China  and  Korea ;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  nation  is  therefore  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections,  each  professing  to  observe  one  of  these  exclusively. 
On  the  contrary,  the  two  are  so  thoroughly  interfused  in  practice,  that  the 
number  of  pure  Shintoists  and  pure  Buddhists  must  be  extremely  small. 
The  only  exception  is  afforded  by  the  province  of  Satsuma,  from  which  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  has  been  excluded  ever  since  some  of  their  number 
betrayed  the  local  chieftain  into  the  hands  of  Hideyoshi.  Every  Japa- 
nese from  his  birth  is  placed  by  his  parents  under  the  protection  of  some 
Shinto  deity,  whose  foster-child  he  becomes,  while  the  funeral  rites  are 
conducted,  with  few  exceptions,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Buddhist  sect  to  which  his  family  belongs.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  burial  according  to  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Shintoists  has  been 
revived,  after  almost  total  disuse  during  some  twelve  centuries.  This 
apparently  anomalous  condition  of  things  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Shinto  religion  demands  little  more  of  its  adherents  than  a  visit 
to  the  local  temple  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  festival,  and  does  not 
profess  to  teach  any  theory  of  the  destiny  of  man,  or  of  moral  duty,  thus 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  field  free  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  with 
their  apparatus  of  theological  dogma  aided  by  splendid  rites  and 
gorgeous  decorations.  Multitudinous  as  are  its  own  deities,  Buddhism 
found  no  difl&culty  in  receiving  those  of  the  indigenous  belief  into  its 
pantheon,  this  toleration  having  been  previously  displayed  with  regard 
to  Hindoo  deities  and  other  mythological  beings.  In  most  cases  it 
was  pretended  that  the  native  Shintd  gods  {Kami)  were  merely  avatars 
of  some  Buddhist  deity  {Hotoke) ;  and  thus  it  was  possible  for  those  who 
became  converts  to  the  foreign  doctrine  to  continue  to  believe  in  and 
offer  up  prayers  to  their  ancient  gods  as  before. 

Shintd  is  a  compound  of  nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship.  It 
has  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  wind,  the  ocean,  fire,  food,  and  pesti- 
lence, of  mountains  and  rivers,  of  certain  special  mountains,  certain 
rivers,  certain  trees,  certain  temples, — eight  hundred  myriads  of  deities 
in  all.  Chief  among  these  is  Ama-terasu,  the  radiant  Goddess  of  the 
Sun,  born  from  the  left  eye  of  Izanagi,  the  Creator  of  Japan,  while 
from  his  right  eye  was  produced  the  God  of  the  Moon,  and  from  his 
nose  the  violent  God  Susa-no-o,  who  subjected  his  sister  to  various 
indignities  and  was  chastised  accordingly.  'J  he  Sun-Goddess  was  the 
ancestress  of  the  line  of  heaven-descended  Mikados,  who  have  reigned 
in  unbrdken  succession  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  are 
themselves  gods  upon  earth.  Hence  the  Sun -Goddess  is  honoured  above 
all  the  rest,  her  shrine  at  Ise  being  the  Mecca  of  Japan.  Other  shrines 
hold  other  gods,  the  deified  ghosts  of  princes  and  heroes  of  eld,  some 
commanding  a  wide  popularity,  others  known  only  to  narrow  local 
fame,  most  of  them  tended  by  hereditary  families  of  priests  believed 
to  be  lineal  descendants  either  of  the  god  himself  or  of  his  chief 
servant.  From  time  to  time  new  names  are  added  to  the  pantheon. 
The  present  reign  has  witnessed  several  instances  of  such  apotheosis. 

Shintd  has  scarcely  any  regular  services. in  which  the  people  take 
part,  and  its  priests  {kannushi)  are  not  distinguishable  by  their  appearance 
from  ordinary  laymen.  Oolj  when  engaged  in  offering  the  morning  and 
evening  sacnfices  do   they  wear  a   peculiar   dress,   which  consists  of 
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a  long  loose  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
girdle,  and  sometimes  a  black  cap  bound  round  the  head  with  a  broad 
white  fillet.  The  priests  are  not  bonnd  by  any  vows  of  celibacy,  and  are 
free  to  adopt  another  career  whenever  they  choose.  At  some  temples 
young  girls  fill  the  office  of  priestesses ;  but  their  duties  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  performance  of  the  pantomimic  dances  known  ad  kagura 
and  assistance  in  the  presentation  of  the  daily  offerings.  They 
likewise  are  under  no  vows,  and  marry  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
services  consist  in  the  presentation  of  offerings  of  rice,  fish,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, the  flesh  of  game,  animals,  and  rice-beer,  and  in  the  recital  of 
certain  formal  addresses  {norito),  partly  laudatory  and  partly  in  the 
nature  of  petitions.  The  style  of  composition  employed  is  that  of  a  very 
remote  period,  and  would  not  be  comprehended  by  the  common  people, 
even  if  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  any  part  in  the  ritual.  With 
moral  teaching  Shinto  does  not  profess  to  concern  itself.  "  Follow  your 
natural  impxQses,  and  obey  the  Mikado's  decrees :  " — such  is  the  sum  of 
its  theory  of  human  duty.  The  sermon  forms  no  part  of  its  institutions, 
nor  are  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  used  as  incentives 
to  right  conduct.  The  continued  existence  of  the  dead  is  believed  in,  but 
whether  it  is  a  condition  of  joy  or  pain  is  nowhere  revealed. 

Shinto  is  a  Chinese  word  meaning  "  the  Way  of  the  Gods,"  and  was 
first  adopted  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  to  distinguish  the  native 
beliefs  and  practices  from  those  of  the  Indian  religion.  Shinto  has 
several  sects, — the  Honkyoku,  the  Kurozumi-Ky5,  etc.;  but  these  divisions 
do  not  obtrude  themselves  on  public  notice.  Practically  the  cult  may  be 
regarded  as  one  and  homogeneous. 

The  architecture  of  Siunto  temples  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  mate- 
rial used  is  plain  white  wood  with  a  thatch  of  chamsecyparis  bark.  The 
annexed  plan  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Izumo  {Izumo  no  O-yashiro), 
taken  from  a  native  drawing  sold  to  pilgrims,  and  printed  on  Japanese 
paper,  will  serve  to  exemplify  this  style  of  architecture.  Few  Shinto 
temples,  however,  are  quite  so  elaborate  as  this,  the  second  holiest  in  the 
Empire.    We  find  then : — 

1.  The  Main  Shrine  {honsha  or  Aoncfen),  which  is  divided  into  two 
chambers.  The  reffr  chamber  contains  the  emblem  of  the  god  {mi-tamd- 
shiro) — a  mirror,  a  sword,  a  curious  stone,  or  some  other  object — ^and  is 
always  kept  closed,  while  in  the  antechamber  stands  a  wand  from  which 
depend  strips  of  white  paper  {gohei)  intended  to  represent  the  cloth 
offerings  of  ancient  times.  The  mirror  which  is  seen  in  front  of  not  a 
few  temples  was  borrowed  from  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Shinto  Sun-Goddess,  as  is  often  supposed. 

2.  An  Oratory  {haiden)  in  front  of  the  main  building,  with  which  it 
is  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  case  of  the  Izumo  temple,  connected  by 

3.  A  Corridor  or  Gtillery  iair7U)-ma),  A  gong  often  hangs  over 
the  entrance  of  the  Oratory,  for  the  worshipper  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  god,  and  beneath  stands  a  large  box  to  receive  contributions. 

4.  A  Cistern  {mUtarashi),  at  which  to  wash  the  hands  before  prayer, 

5.  A  low  Wall,  or  rather  Fence  {tama-gaki,  lit.  jewel  hedge),  en- 
closing the  chief  temple  buildings. 

6.  A  second  Enclosing  Fence,  often  made  of  boards  and  therefore 
termed  ita-gaki. 

7.  A  peculiar  Gateway  {torii)  at  the  entrance  to  the  gi-ounds.  Some- 
times there  are  several  of  these  gateways.  Their  origin  and  signification 
are  alike  unknown.  The  presence  of  the  torii  is  the  easiest  sign  whereby 
to  distinguish  a  Shint5  from  a  Buddhist  temple. 
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8.  A  Temple  Office  {shamusho)^  where  the  buBlness  of  the  temple  is 
transacted,  and  where  some  of  the  priests  often  reside. 

9.  Secondary  Shrines  {sessha  or  ni'tssha)  scattered  about  the  grounds, 
and  dedicated,  not  to  the  deity  worshipped  at  the  main  shrine,  but  to 
other  members  of  the  crowded  pantheon. 

10.  A  Library  (bunko).    This  item  is  generally  absent. 

11.  A  Treasure-house  {hozo). 

12.  One  or  more  Places  for  Offerings  {shinsevjo). 

13.  A  Gallery  (kwaird), 

14.  A  Dancing-stage  {bugaku-dai).  A  more  usual  form  of  this  is  the 
kagura-do,    or  stage   for   the   performance   of   the  kagura  dance. 

15.  A  Stable  in  which  is  kept  the  Sacred  Horse  {jimme),  usually  an 
albino. 

16.  An  Assembly  Hall.    This  is  generally  missing. 

17.  Gutes. 

Frequently  there  is  some  object  of  minor  sanctity,  such-  as  a  holy 
well  or  stone,  the  image  of  the  bull  on  which  the  god  Tenjin  rode,  etc. 

The  curiously  projecting  ends  of  the  rafters  on  the  roof  of  the  hoiisha 
are  termed  chigi.  The  cigar-shaped  logs  are  termed  kaisuogi.  Both  these 
ornaments  aie  derived  fiom  the  architecture  of  the  primitive  Japanese 
hut,  the  kaisuogi  having  anciently  served  to  keep  in  place  the  two  trunks 
forming  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  temple  grounds  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  trees,  the  most  common  among  which  is  the  cryptomeria,  a 
useful  timber  tree.  These  plantations  were  originally  intended  to  supply 
materials  for  the  repair  or  re-erection  of  the  buildings  ;  but  in  many  cases 
their  great  antiquity  causes  a  sacred  character  to  be  attributed  to  the  oldest 
trees,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  fillet  of  straw  rope,  as  if  to  show  that 
they  are  tenanted  by  a  divine  spirit. 

The  two  figures  with  bows  and  arrows,  seated  in  niches  right  and  left 
of  the  gate  to  keep  guard  over  the  approach  to  the  temple,  are  called 
Zuijin,  or  '*  Attendants,"  more  popularly  Ya-daijin^  or  "  Ministers  with 
Arrows."  The  stone  figures  of  dogs — or  lions,  as  some  suppose  them  to  be 
— ^which  are  often  found  in  temple  grounds,  are  called  Amfi-inu  and 
KomaAnUj  lit.  "  the  Heavenly  Dog  "  and  "  the  Korean  Dog."  They  are 
credited  with  the  power  of  driving  off  demons. 

Very  often  a  large  straw-rope,  peculiarly  twisted  {shime-nawa)  is  to  be 
seen  before  the  entrance  to  a  Shinto  shrine,  and  sometimes  in  other 
places.    This,  too,  is  credited  with  power  to  avert  evil. 

For  the  Qo-hM,  or  paper  emblems,  see  Glossary  at  end  of  volume. 

The  distinction  between  what  are  termed  respectively  Byobu  and  Pure 
Shintd  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  metempsychosis  and 
universal  perfectibility  taught  by  Buddhism  naturally  made  it  tiolerant  of 
other  creeds,  and  willing  to  afford  hospitality  to  their  gods  in  its  own 
pantheon.  Hence  the  early  Buddhist  teachers  of  the  Japanese  nation 
were  led  to  regard  the  aboriginal  Shinto  gods  and  goddesses  as  incarnations 
or  avatars — the  Japanese  term  is  gongen,  signifying  literally  "  temporary 
manifestations"— of  some  of  the  many  myriads  of  Buddhas.  Thus  was 
formed  a  mixed  system,  known  as  Byobu  Shintd  or  Shin-Butsu  Koiikd  which 
lasted  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  For  a  thousand  years  the  service  of 
most  of  the  Shinto  temples,  except  Ise  and  Izumo,  was  performed  by 
Buddhist  priests,  and  the  temple  architecture  was  deeply  affected  by  Bud- 
dhist (that  is,  Indian)  principles,— witness  the  elaborate  carvings,  the  form 
of  the  two-stoiied  sammon,  or  outer  gate,  and  even  the  pagoda  itself,  which, 
though  essentially  Buddhistic,  was  found  in  the  most  popular  Shinto 
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shrines.  In  several  cases,  for  instance  Kompira  and  Hachiman,  the  so 
caUed  Shinto  deities  worshipped  were  probably  unknown  in  pre-Bnddhist 
ages,  and  owed  their,  origin  to  priestly  ingenuity.  This  curious  state  of 
things  began  to  totter  more  than  a  century  ago,  under  the  attacks  of  a 
school  of  enthusiastically  patriotic  literati  who  revived  the  ancient 
traditions  of  "pure  Shinto."  When  the  revolution  of  1868  occurred,  and 
restored  the  Mikado's  authority,  these  old  traditions,  amongst  wluch  the 
divine  right  of  the  sovereign  was  one  of  the  most  important,  became 
paramount.  It  was  for  a  time  hoped  that  Buddhism  might  be  suppressed, 
and  Shintd  established  as  the  sole  nationsd  religion ;  but  the  extreme 
party  was  in  the  end  not  allowed  to  have  its  way.  The  reform  was 
limited  to  the  complete  separation  of  the  two  religions,  and  the  Buddhist 
priests  were  expelled  from  the  Shintd  temples,  which  they  had  so  long 
"  contaminated  "  by  their  sway.  All  buildings,  such  as  pagodas,  belfries, 
and  richly  decorated  shrines,  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  Shinto 
establishment  were  removed,  many  precious  structures  being  thus  destroy- 
ed by  "  purifying  "  zeal.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  modem  visitor 
to  Japan  loses  much  that  delighted  the  eyes  of  those  who  came  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  To  quote  but  a  single  example,  the  temple  of  Hachi- 
man at  Kamalcara  has  been  despoiled  of  its  chief  beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  better  opportunities  for  familiarising  himself  with  the  style 
of  "  pure  Shinto,"  which,  if  severely  simple,  is  at  least  unique  in  the  world. 

22. — Japanese  Buddhism. 

Buddhism,  in  its  Chinese  form,  first  entered  Japan  via  Korea  in  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  first  Japanese  pagoda  having  been 
erected  about  A.D.  584  by  one  Soga-no-Iname.  The  Constantine  of  Japa- 
nese Buddhism  was  Shotoku  Taishi,  prince  regent  under  the  Empress 
Suiko  (A.D.  593-621),  from  whose  time  many  of  tiie  most  celebrated  tem- 
ples date.  Thenceforward,  though  Shintd  was  never  entirely  suppressed, 
Buddhism  became  for  centuries  the  popular  national  religion,  appealing 
as  it  did  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  both  by  its  doctrine 
and  by  its  ritual,  in  a  way  which  Shinto  could  never  emulate.  Buddhism 
was  adopted  by  the  very  Mikados,  descendants  of  the  Shinto  Gtoddess  of 
the  Sun.  During  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  Korean  and  Chinese 
monks  and  nuns  visited  Japan  for  purposes  of  proselytism,  much  as 
Christian  missionaries  visit  it  to-day.  From  the  8th  century  onwards,  it 
became  more  usual  for  the  Japanese  monks  to  visit  China,  in  order  to  study 
the  doctrines  of  the  best-accredited  teachers  at  the  fountain-head.  From 
these  historical  circumstances  results  the  general  adhesion  of  the  Japa- 
nese Buddhists  to  the  Chinese,  Northern,  or  "  Greater  Vehicle  "  school  of 
that  religion  (Sanskrit,  Mahdydna ;  Jap.  Daijo),  in  whose  teachings  the 
simple  morality  of  Southern  Buddhism,  as  practised  in  Ceylon  and  Siam, 
is  overlaid  with  many  mystical  and  ceremonial  observances.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  Japanese  Buddhists  agree  among 
themselves.  Buddhism  was  already  over  a  thousand  years  old  when 
introduced  into  this  archipelago,  and  Chinese  Buddhism,  in  particular, 
was  split  into  numerous  sects  and  -sub-sects,  whose  quarrels  took  new 
root  on  Japanese  soil.  Some  of  the  Chinese  sects  of  that  early  day  still 
survive ;  such  are  the  7'erydai  and  the  Shingon.  Others,  notably  the 
Mchiren  and  Shin  sects,  are  later  Japanese  developments.  The  following 
are  the  chief  denominations  existing  at  the  present  day : — 
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Tendai  (3  sub-sects). 
Shingon  (2  sab-sects). 
Jodo  (3  sub-sects). 

Rimai  (9  sub-sects). 
Zen,  diyided  into 


J  Soto, 
{  ObaJcu. 


Shin,  Monio  (Hongwanji),  or  Ikko  (10  sub-sQcts). 

McHren  or  Hokke  (7  sub-sects;. 

Ji. 

Yvzu  Nembuisu. 

The  points  in  dispute  between  the  sects  are  highly  metaphysical  and 
technical, — so  much  so  that  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  speakhig  of  the  Shingon 
sect,  asserts  that  its  "  whole  doctrine  is  extremely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, and  more  difficult  to  put  into  intelligible  language."  Of  another 
sect  he  tells  us  that  its  "  highest  truths  are  considered  to  be  incom- 
prehensible, except  to  those  who  have  attained  to  Buddhaship."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  general  reader  will  perhaps  do  best 
simply  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  following  few  cardinal  facts  : — that 
Buddhism  arose  in  India,  some  say  in  the  7th,  others  in  the  11th,  century 
before  Christ ;  that  its  founder  was  the  Buddha  Shaka  Muni,  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal,  who,  disenchanted  first  of  worldly  pleasures  and  then  of 
the  austerities  which  he  practised  for  long  years  in  the  Himalayan 
wilderness  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  self-denying  anchorites  of 
his  time,  at  length  felt  dawn  on  his  mind  the  truth  that  all  happiness 
and  salvation  come  from  within, — come  from  the  recognition  of  the 
impermanence  of  all  phenomena,  from  the  extinction  of  desire  which 
is  at  the  root  of  life,  life  itself  being  at  the  root  of  all  sorrow  and 
imperfection.  Asceticism  still  reigned  supreme ;  but  it  was  asceticism 
rather  of  the  mind  than  of  outward  observances,  and  its  ultimate  object 
was  absorption  into  Nirvana,  which  some  interpret  to  mean  annihilation, 
while  others  describe  it  as  a  state  in  which  the  thinking  substance,  after 
numerous  transmigrations  and  progressive  sanctification,  attains  to 
perfect  beatitude  in  serene  tranquility.    Neither  in  China  nor  in  Japan 

*  The  following  may  serve  as  a  sx^cixnen  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
this  study  : — "  The  doctrine  of  the  sect  is  compared  to  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which  the 
teaching  of  Shaka  is  the  warp,  and  the  interpretation  or  private  judgment  of  tha 
individual,  corrected  by  the  opinion  of  other  monks,  is  the  woof.  It  is  held  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  intuition  or  perception  of  truth,  called  Shin-gy(i,  suggested  by  the 
words  of  scripture,  but  transcending  them  in  certainty.  This  is  said  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  Shaka.  The  entirety  of  doctrine,  however,  results  in 
one  central  truth,  namely  that  Nirvana  is  the  final  result  of  existence,  a  state  in 
which  the  thinking  substance,  while  remaining  individual,  is  unaffected  by  anything 
external,  and  is  consequently  devoid  of  feeling,  thought,  or  passion.  To  this  the 
Qame  of  Mu-i  (.Asamskrtta)  is  given,  signifying  absolute,  tmconditioned  existence. 
When  this  is  spoken  of  as  annihilation,  it  is  the  annihilation  of  conditions,  not  of  the 
substance,  that  is  meant.  Pushed  to  its  logical  result,  this  would  appear  to  the 
ignorant  (i.e.,  the  unregenerate)  to  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  non-existence  ;  but 
here  we  are  encountered  by  one  of  those  mysteries  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religious  belief,  and  which  must  be  accepted  without  questioning,  if  there  is  to  b»e 
any  spiritual  religion  at  all.  A  follower  of  Herbert  Spencer  would  probably  object 
that  this  is  an  '  illegitimate  symbolical  conception.' 

"Ignorant  and  obtuse  minds  are  to  te  taught  by  A5b«n,  that  is  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  truth  under  a  form  suited  to  their  capacity.  For  superior  intellects  Shaka» 
quitting  the  symbolic  teaching  appropriate  to  the  vernacular  understanding,  revealed 
the  truth  in  itself.  Whoever  can  apprehend  the  Ten  Abstract  Truths  in  their  proper 
order  may,  after  four  successive  births,  attain  to  perfect  Buddhaship,  while  the  in- 
ferior intelligence  can  only  arrive  at  that  condition  after  100  Kalpas,  or  periods  of 
tjme  transcending  calculation." — (Satow.) 
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has  practical  Buddhism  been  able  to  maintain  itself  at  these  philosophic 
heights,  but  by  the  aid  of  hdben,  or  pious  devices,  the  priesthood  has 
played  into  the  hands  of  popular  superstition.  Here  as  elsewhere  there 
have  been'  evolTed  charms,  amulets,  pilgrimages,  and  gorgeous  temple 
services,  in  which  people  worship  not  only  the  Buddha  who  was  himself 
an  agnostic,  but  his  disciples  and  even  such  abstractions  as  Amvda, 
which  are  mistaken  for  actual  divine  personages. 

Annexed  is  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Hommonji  at  Ikegami  near 
Tokyo,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
architecture.  The  roofing  of  these  temples  is  generally  of  tiles,  forming 
a  contrast  to  the  primitive  thatch  of  their  Shinto  iivals.  The  chief 
features  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Sammon,  or  two-storied  Gate,  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
-enclosure. 

2.  The  Ema-ddy  or  Ex-voto  Hall,  also  called  Oaku-do. 

3.  The  Shoro,  ox  Belfry. 

4.  The  Hondo,  or  Main  Temple. 

5.  The  Soshi-do,  or  Founder's  Hall,  dedicated  to  Nichiren,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  to  which  this  temple  belongs. 

6.  The  Taho'to,  or  Pagoda-shaped  Beliquary,  containing  portions  of 
Nichiren's  body,  hence  also  called  Kotsu-do,  or  Hall  of  the  Bones. 

7.  The  Rinzd,  or  Revolving  Library,  holding  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Buddhist  canon. 

8.  The  Hojo,  also  called  Shoin  or  Zashiki,  the  Priests'  Apartments. 

9.  The  Kyaku-den,  or  Beception  Booms. 

10.  The  Hozo,  or  Treasure-house. 

11.  The  Dai-dokoro,  or  Kitchen. 

12.  The    Chdzu'hachi,    or    Cistern    for    washing    the    hands  Tjefore 
^worship. 

13.  The  Drum-tower  {Koro). 

14.  The  Pagoda  {Qo-ju  no  to). 

15.  Stone  Lanterns  {Ishi-ddrd\  presented  as  offerings. 

All  temples  do  not  possess  a  Founder's  Hall,  and  very  few  possess  a 
TahO'td  or  a  Binzd,  In  the  temples  of  the  Monto  or  Hongwanji  sect, 
which  almost  always  comprise  two  principal  edifices,  the  larger  of  the  two 
unites  in  itself  the  functions  of  Main  Temple  and  Founder's  Hall,  while 
the  lesser,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  covered  gallery,  is  sometimes 
specially  dedicated  to  Amida,  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  by  this  sect, 
and  is  sometimes  used  for  preaching  sermons  in,  whence  the  name  of 
JUd-dOj  or  Befectory,  alluding  to  the  idea  that  sermons  are  food  for  the 
soul.  A  set  of  Buddhist  buildings,  with  pagoda,  belfry,  etc,  all  complete, 
is  often  called  a  Shichi-do  Garan.  The  termination  ji^  which  occurs  in  so 
many  temple  names,  means  "  Buddhist  temple "  in  Chinese ;  the 
current  Japanese  word  is  tera.  Most  Buddhist  temples  have  alternative 
names  ending  in  san  and  in. 

Many  temples  have  what  is  called  an  Oku-no-in, — ^a  Holy  of  Holies, 
so  to  say,  which  is  generally  situated  behind  the  main  shrine,  and 
often  a  long  way  up  the  mountain  at  whose  foot  the  other  temple 
buildings  cluster.  Most  Oku-no-in  are  less  highly  ornamented  than 
the  temples    to    which    they   belong;    some  indeed   are  mere    sheds. 
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Where    Shinto    influence    has    prevailed,    the    Oku-7U>-in  is^ 
termed  Oku-sha.    Some  times  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate shrine  called  Chu-in  or  Chu-sha. 

The  ceremony  of  throwing  open  to  the 
gaze  of  worshippers  the  shrine  which  holds 
the  image  of  the  patron  saint,  is  called 
Kai-cho,  and  is  Tisnally  accompanied  by  a 
short  service.  Pictures  of  the  god,  together 
with  holy  inscriptions  (o  fuda)  and  charms 
{mamori),  are  sold  at  many  temples.  The 
specimens  here  iigured  are  from  the  great 
shrine  of  Fudo  at  Narita.  Sometimes  cheap 
miniature  reprints  of  Buddhist  sutras  are 
offered'  for  sale,  bundles  of  straws  or  sticks 
used  as  counters  by  those  performing  what 
is  termed  the  Hyaku-dOj  that  is  the  pious 
act  of  walking  up  and  down  the  temple  court 
a  hundred  times,  etc.,  etc.  The  little  wisps 
of  paper  often  to  be  seen  on  the  giating  of 
minor  shrines  are  tied  there  "by  devotees  in 
token  of  a  vow  or  a  wish  mostly  connected 
with  the  tender  passion.  The  flocks  of  pigeons 
seen  fluttering  about  many  temple  courts  are 
not  objects  of  worship.  They  simply  take 
up  their  home  where  piety  secures  them  from 
molestation. 

An  object    frequently  seen  in  Buddhist  temple  grounds 
is  the  sotoba    or  iobay  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit    st<lpa 

("tope"),  which  was  originally  a 
memo'nal  erected  over  the  remains 
of  an  Indian  saint.  In  Japan  it 
assumes  two  forms,  one  being  a 
thin  stick,  notched  and  often  in- 
scribed with  Indian  characters,  the 
other  a  stone  monument  in  common 
use  as  a  grave-stone,  where  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  structure  are 
more  clearly  indicated.  They  are  the 
ball,  crescent,  pyramid,  sphere,  and 
cube,  symbolising  resi)ectively  Ether, 
Air,  Fire,  Water,  and  Earth.  One 
glance  at  a  sotoba  is  said  to  ensure 
the  forgiveness  of  all  sins. 

The  way  up  to  temples  or  sacred 
mountains  is  frequently  marked  by 
oblong  stones,  like  mile-stones,  at  the 
interval  of  a  cho,  inscribed  as  follows  :. 

— f^  (or  — X)>  ®^®  ^^^  y  ^Wi  t"^o 
cho,  etc. 

pT  Stones  with  inscriptions,  for  which 
wooden  boards  are  often  substituted, 
also  serve  to  commemorate  gifts  of 
money  to  the  temple,  or  of  trees  to- 
ornament  the   grounds.     Irregularly 


THE   SOTOBA 

(in  its  tuo" shapes) 
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shaped  slabs  of  stone  iur«  much  prized  by  the  Japanese,  .who  nse  litem  as 
monnmeDlnl  tablets. 

AJ]  the  faaiouB  holy  places  have  subsidiary  or  representatiye  temples 
{liisushi  or  de-bari}  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  tho  convenience  of 
those  worsbipperi  who  cannot  mate  the  aotoal  pilgrimage.  The  shrina 
of  the  Harita  Fudo  at  Asaknsa  in  Tokyo  is  a  familiar  eiample. 

One,  alas  !  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Buddhist  temples  of 
to-day  is  the  decay  into  which  most  of  theni  have  fallen,  not  becaiise  of 
any  general  conversion  to  Chrietianity,  bnt  owing  to  the  diaendowment 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  materiahEtio  tendencies  of  the  age.  The 
wooden  architecture  of  Japan,  bo  attractive  when  fresh,  at  once  becomes 
dowdy  and  ramshackle  under  neglect, — not  venerable  like  the  stone  ruins 
of  Europe. 

23. — Lisr^oF  Gods  akd  {Joddesses. 

The  following  are  the  most  popular  deities,  Buddhist  and  Shinto.  They 
are  placed  together  in  one  list,  because  thionghont  Japanese  history 
there  has  been  more  or  less  confusion  between  the  two  reli^ons  ;— 

Aizea  MyS-d,  a  deity  represented  with  a  fierce  eipression,  a  flaming 
halo,  three  eyes,  and  sii  arms.  NevertheleBS  he  is  popularly  regarded  as 
the  God  of  Love.  Anderson  describes  him  as  "  a  transformation  of 
AtchalS  the  Insatiable." 

Ama-leraau,  lit.  "  the  Heaven-Shiner,"  that  is,   the  Sun-Godd^s. 
Bom   from  the  left  eye  of  the  Creator  Izanagi,   when  the  latter  was 
performing  his  ablutions  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  dead  wife  Iza- 
nami  in  Hades,   the  Sun-Qoddess  was  herself  the   Bnce.''tre83   of  the 
Imperial  Family  of  Japan.    The  moat  striking  episode  in  her  legend  is 
that  in  which  she  is  msnlted  by  her  brother  Susa-no-o,  and  retires  in 
h^h  dudgeon  to  a  cavern,  thus  plunging  the  whole  world  in  darkness. 
AH  the  other  gods  and   goddesses  assem- 
ble at  the  cavern's  mouth,  with  music  and 
dancing.     At  length    curiosity   lures    her 
to  the  door,  and  she  is  finally  enticed  out 
by  the  s^ht  of  her  own   fair  image  in  a 
mirror,  which    one    of    the    gods    pushes 
towards   her.      The  origin    of  the  sacred 
dances  called    Kagvra   is    traced    to  this 
incident   by   the   native   literati.      Other 
names  under  which  the  Bun-Goddess  is 
known  are  Shlmm^,  Ten  Shdkd  Daijin,  and 
Duijin/jH. 

Amidii  (Sanskrit,  AmitlSiha),  a  powerful 
deity  dwelling  in  a  lovely  paradise  to  the 
west.  Originally  AmSda  was  an  abstrac- 
tion, the  ideal  of  boundless  light.  His 
image  may  generally  be  reoc^ised  by  the 
hands  lying  on  the  ^p,  with  the  thumbs 

aced  and  to  end.  very  often,  too,  the 
o  (gofcs)  forms  a  background  not  only  to 
the  head  but  to  the  entire  body,  and  is  then 
termed  funa-qoko,  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  a  boat.  Th^  spot  on  the  forehead 
is  emblematical  of  wisdom.    ITie  great  ini-  amida. 
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Bge  (flaitufsu)   at  KamatnTa  repreaenta  this  deity.    Kwannon  and  Dni- 

eeiBbi  are  often  fepresented  as  followers  of  Amida.— .^mtda  ia  sometimes 

Bbbreyiated  to  Mida.  _ 

AuiN  tganslmt,  Amnda),  one  of  Buddha's  ooiMins  and  earliest  coa- 

Tetta.    He  is  of  tea  called  Tamon  (^ffl),  lit.  "  hearing  mnoh,"  on  ftocount 

of  hi3  estenaive  knowledge  and  wonderftU  memory,  a  nanie  which  ia  alao 

applied  to  Bishamon. 

X_  Bkhtkb,  or  Bknzaitbn,  one  of  the  Seven  Deities  of  Lnok.    She  is  often 

leptesented  riding  on  a  serpent  or  dragon,   whence  pechapa  the  saoied 

character  attnbated   m  many   localitiea    to   anakea.    Benten's  Bhrinea 

are   mostly  situated  on  islands. 

BiNzuBU,  originally  one  of  the  Aii- 
ken  liiikan,  whs  expelled  from  their 
nnniber  for  haTing  yiolated  bis  tow  of 
chastity  by  temarkinn  upon  the  beauty 
of  a  female,  whence  the  usual  situation 
of  his  image  oulaule  the  chancel.  It  ia 
also  said  that  Buddha  conferred  on  him 
the  power  to  cure  all  human  ills.  For 
this  reason,  beUevers  rub  the  image  Ot 
Binzuru  on  that  part  which  may  be 
causing  them  pain  in  their  owm  bodies, 
and  then  lub  themselves  in  the  hope  ot 
obtaining  reUef.  Binzuru  is  n  highly 
popular  object  of  worship  with  th* 
lower  classea,  and  his  image  is  often 
to  be  seen  adorned  by  his  devotees  with 
I  a  ted  or  yellow  cotton  hood,  a  bib,  and 
I    mittena. 

BiasAUON  '(Sanskrit,   Vdisramana) 
eiplftined  in  Eitel'a  U'tml-bonk  of  GhU 
nesf  Buddhism  be  the  God  of  Wealth, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese  as 
BIMZOBTT.  °°^  "*  their  Seven  Gods  of  Luck,  with 

the  special  charaoterislio  of  impeiEOn- 

ating  war.     Hence  he  ie  repreaented  as  clad  in  armour  and  bearing  a 

apear,  as  well  as  a  toy  pagoda. 
BoNTEN,  BrahmS 
BosATsr      (Sanskrit,     BSdiii- 

satlt-t)  the  general  title  of  a  large 

class  of  Buddhiat  savnta,  who  have 

only  to    pass  through  one    more 

human  existence  before  attaining 

to  Buddhahood. 

Brrrsn,  see  Holoke. 

Daisokh,  the  God  of  Weolth, 

may  be  known  by  hia  rice-bales. 
Daihicbi     Ntobai    (Sanabrit, 

VdirStchana   Taihdiiaia).  ia  one  of 

the   peraons  of    the    Triratni,  or 

Buddhist  Trinity,  the  personifica- 
tion of  wisdom  and  of    absolute 

purity.  He  is  popularly  confound- 
ed \\'itb  Fudo,  the  images  of  the 

two  being  difficult  to  diatiuguiah.  dabvua. 
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DAKEmHi  or  StasHi,  a\  Bosafsu^longmg  to  the  retinne  of  Amida. 

Daishi,  b  title  applied  to  many  BuddhiBt  abbots  and  siftnts.  It 
means  eitber  "  Great  Teacher,"  or  "  Perfected  Saint "  (Sanskrit 
JUah&saUva),  according  to  the  choractets  tised  to  write  it. 

Dabcma  (Sanskrit,  Dhtirma),  a  deified  Indian  Buddhist  patriarch  of 
the  6th  century,  who  sat  for  nine  years  in  profound  abstraction  till  liis 
legs  fell  off.  ' 

DOsoTOi,  the  God  of  Roada. 

Ebisu,  one  of  the  Gods  of  Lack,  is  the  patron  of  honest  labour.  He 
bears  in  his  hand  a  tai-fish. 


EuMA-0  (Sanskrit,  Y&ma-rSja).  the  regent  of  the  Buddhint  hells. 
He  may  be  known  by  bis  cap  resembling  a  judge's  beret,  and  by  the  bugs 
mace  in  his  right  band.  Before  M"'  often  sit  two  myrmidons,  one  of 
whom  holds  a  pen  to  write  down  the  sins  of  human  beings,  while  the 
other  reads  ont  the  list  of  their  offences  from  a  scroll. 

Fu  Daishi,  a  deified  Obinese  priest  of  the  8th  centncy,  the  inventor 
of  tbe  RimB, «'  BeTolTJng  lyibraries,  for  a  description  of  which  see  Bonte 
4,  Asatosa  Temple.  Pu  Daishi  is  represented  in  art  seated  between 
his  two  sons  Fuken  and  Fa}6,  who  olap  their  hands  and  laugh,  and 
hence  are  popularly  known  as  Warai-boloke,  or  the  Laughing  Buddhas. 
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FnDO  (Snnakrit,  Anltala).  Mnoli 
obscnrity  hangs  over  the  origin  (ind 
attributes  of  this  popular  divinity. 
Aocotiling  (o  Monier  \\'illiamH, 
Aclvita,  which  menne  "immoTable" 
(Fudo,  ^fiS,  tmnBlates  this  meaning 
exactly),  is  a  name  of  the  Brahminicd 
God  Siva  and  of  the  first  o£  the 
nine  deified  persons  called  "white 
'  Balas"  among  the  Jainae.  Satow 
Bays :— "  Fndo  (Akshftra)  is  identified 
with  Dainiohi  (vairSfcana),  the  God 
of  Wisdom,  -which  qnalitj  is  sym- 
hoiiaedhy  the  flaniea  which  surround 
him  ;  it  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  he  is  the  God  of  Fire.  AccordinR 
to  the  popular  view,  the  sharp  sword 
which  he  grasps  in  the  tiRht  band 
is  to  frighten  evil-doeta,  wMIe  in  bis 
.  left  hand  hs  holds  a  rope  to  bind 
them  with." — Fudo  ia  generally  re- 
presented in  art  attended  by  his  two 
chief  followers,  Seitaka  Doji  and 
Konaara  Doji. 

FcoEN  (Sanakiit,  Samantahhadra ) 
ia  the  special  divine  patron  of  those 
who  practise  the  Kokke-Tammai,  a 
specieH  of  ecstatic  meditation.  TTiH 
image  is  generally  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  Shoka. 

FuKCBOKtrjD,  one  of  the  Gods  ot 
,    Luck,  is  distingoiahfld  by  a  prefer- 
J   naturally    long  hefld,    and    typifies 
longevity  and  wisdom. 

Go-cBi  Ntobai,  the  Five  Bud- 
dhas  of  Contemplation  or  of  Wiadom, 
viz.,  Yakashi,  Tah6,  Dajnichi,  Ashu- 
kn,  and  Shake.  But  aome  anthori- 
tiea  make  a  different  ennmeration. 

GoNOBN,  This  is  not  the  name 
of  any  special  divinity,  but  a  general 
term  used  in  Ryobu  Shinto  (see  p. 
40)  to  denote  anch  Shinto  gods  as 
are  conaidered  to  b«  "temporary 
manifeatationa,"  that  ia,  avatars  or 
incarnations  of  Buddhas.  It  is, 
however,  applied  with  special  fre- 
quency to  leyasa,  the  deified  (otrnder 
of  the  Tokngawa  dynasty  of  Shogune, 
who  is  the  Goruim  Snmi,  that  ii, 
Lord  Goi^en  par  exceliencc. 

GwiEEO    BosATsn,  a    Buddhist 
moon-deity. 
J,  HiOHtMiN,    the    Chinese   name 

under  which  the  Emperor  Ojin  ia 
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worshipped  as  the  God  of  War.  The  Japanese  equivalent  is  Yaivata.  The 
leason  for  this  particnhir  form  of  apotheosis  is  not  apparent,  as  no 
warlike  exploits  are  recoanted  of  the  monarch  in  question.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  tradition  that  hia  mother,  the  Empress  Jingo,  " 
carried  him  for  three  years  in  her  womb  wtiilst  making  her  celebrated 
raid  upon  Korea.  Aiiother  explanation,  suggested  by  tjir  ErnsHt  Satow, 
is  that  his  high  position  in  the  pantheon  resulted  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  patron  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  Mioaiuoto  olaik. 

HoTKi,  one  of  the  Seven  Goda  of  Luck,  typifies  contentment  and  good- 
nature.   He  is  represented  in  art  with  an  enormoas  naked  abdomen. 

HoTOBS,  the  general  name  of  all  Bnddhas,  that  is,  gods  or  perfected 
saints  of  popular  Buddhism,  The  dead  are  also  often  apoken  of  as 
hoMce. 

Ida  Tsh  (Sanskrit,  Ved^  Rdja),  a  piotectoi  of  Buddhism,  generally 
lepreeentad  as  a  strong  and  handsome  youth. 

Ikabi,  the  Goddessa  of  Bice 
also  ealle*  U<i'i-Tu>-Milama.  The 
ininge  of  the  fox,  which  is  always 
found  in  temples  dedicated  to 
luari,  HeeniH  to  have  been  fiiet 
placed  there  as  a  tribute  to  the 
fear  which  that  wily  beast  in- 
spires; but  in  popular  superstition 
Inari  is  the  fox-deity.  There  is 
some  confusion  with  regard  to  the 
sex  of  Innri,  who  is  occasionally 
represented  as  a  bearded  man. 


IzANAOi  and  IzANAVi,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Creatress  of  Japan.  The 
curious  though  indelicate  l^^nd 
of  their  courtship,  the  striDduK  legend 
of  the  detwent  of  Izanagi  into  Hades 
to  visit  Izanami  after  the  latter's 
death  and  bnrial,  and  the  nccoimt  of 
Izauagi'B  luHtiations,  will  be  found  in 
pp.  18-13  of  the  translalion  .of  the 
Kitjikt.  forming  the  Supplement  to 
Vol.  X.  of  the  Tranmctions  of  tht 
Asiatic  Society  o^  Japan. 

Jizo  (Sanskrit,  Kahitigarbhn),  the 
oouipassionate  Buddhist  helper  of 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  He  in  the 
patron  of  travell*a,  of  pregnant  wo- 
men, and  of  children.  His  image  is 
often  loaded  with  pebbles,  which  serve 
in  the  other  world  to  relieve  the  Isbonis 
of  the  yonug  who  have  been  robbed  of 
their  dothes  by  the  hag  named  l^ks- 
zaka  no  BiAa,  and  then  set  by  her 
to  perform  the  endless  task  of  piling  np 
stones  on  the  bank  of  the  N  li  no  Kama- 
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ra,  or  Buddhist  Styx.  Jizo  is  represented  as  a  shayen  priest  with  a  bene- 
volent countenance,  holding  in  one  hand  a  jewel,  in  the  other  a 
staff  with  metal  rings  (shakujo).  His  stone  image  is  found  more 
frequently  than  that  of  any  other  object  of  worship  throughout  the 
Empire.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  resemblance  in  sound 
betw^een  the  names  Jizd  and  Jesus  is  quite  fortuitous. 

JuRojiN,  one  of  the  Gods  of  Luck,  often    represented  as    accom- 
panied by  a  stag  and  a  crane. 

Kami,  a  general  name  for  all  Shintd  gods  and  goddesses. 
Easho  (Sanskrit,  Kdsyapa),  one  of  Buddha's  foremost  disciples.    He 
is  said  to  have  swallowed  the  sun  and  moon,  in  consequence  whereof  his 
body  became  radiant  like  gold. 

Keshi  BojiN,  the  Indjan  goddess  Hariii  or  Aritt,  was  originally  a 
woman,  who,  having  sworn  to  devour  all  the  children  at  Bl^ag^iha,  the 
metropolis  of  Buddhism,  was  reborn  as  a  demon  and  gave  birth  to  five 
hundred  children,  one  of  whom  she  was  bound  to  devour  every  day.  She 
was  converted  by  Buddha,  and  entered  a  nunnery.  The  Japanese  wor- 
ship her  as  the  protectress  of  children.  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  carrying  a  child,  and  holding  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand. 
The  lanterns  and  other  ornaments  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  her  are 
marked  with  the  crest  of  the  pomegranate.  The  offerings  brought  to  her 
shrine  by  bereaved  mothers  are  such  as  may  well  touch  any  heart, — the 
dresses,  dolls,  and  other  mementos  of  their  lost  darlings. 
KojiN,  the  God  of  the  Kitchen. 

KoKuzo  BosATsu  (Sanskrit,  Akasha  BQdhisattva),  an  infinitely  wise 
female  saint,  who  dwells  in  space. 

EoMPiBA  (Sanskrit,  Kun£h%ra).  Much  obscurity  shrouds  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  highly  popular  divinity.  According  to  some  he  is  a 
demon,  the  crocodile  or  alligator  of  the  Ganges.  Others  aver  that  Shaka 
Muni  (Buddha)  himself  became  "  the  boy  Kompira,"  in  order  to  over- 
come the  heretics  and  enemies  of  religion  who  pressed  upon  him  one  day 
as  he  was  preaching  in  "  the  Garden  of  Delight," — the  said  "  boy 
Eompira  "  having  a  body  1,000  ft.  long,  provided  with  1,000  heads  and 
1,000  arms.  The  mediaeval  Shintoists  identified  Eompira  with  Susa-no-o, 
brother  of  the  Japanese  Sun-Goddess.  More  recently  it  has  been  de- 
clared, on  the  part  of  the  Shintd  authorities  whose  cause  the  Government 
espouses  in  all  such  disputes,  that  the  Indian  Eompira  is  none  other 
than  Eotohira,  a  hitherto  obscure  Japanese  deity  whose  name  has  a  con- 
venient similarity  in  sound.  Consequently  the  great  Buddhist  shrine  of 
Eompira  in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  and  all  the  other  shrines  erected  to 
Eompira  throughout  the  country,  have  been  claimed  and  taken  over  as 

Shinto  property.    Eompira  is  a  special  object  of 
devotion  to  seamen  and  travellers. 

EosHiN,  a  deification  of  that  day  of  the  month 
which  corresponds  to  the  57th  term  of  the  Chinese 
sexagesimal  circle,  and  is  called  in  Japanese  Ka-no^ 
Saru.  This  being  the  day  of^he  Monkey,  it  is 
represented  by  three  monkeys  {sam  hiki-zaru)  called 
respectively,  by  a  play  upon  words,  mUzarUt  Mka- 
zaru,  and  ivoa-aarUf  that  is,  "  the  blind  monkey," 
**  the  deaf  monkey,"  and  *'  the  dumb  monkey." 
Stone  slabs  with  these  three  monkeys  in  relief  are 
among  the  most  usual  objects  of  devotion  met  with 
(xGsHiN )  on  the  roadside  in  the  rural  districts  of  Japan,  the 

idea  being  that  this  curious  triad  will  neither  see,  hear,  nor  spoak  any  evil. 


{/*h/n  ami  OiidikH 
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KuNi-TOKO-TACHi,  lit.  "The  Earthly  Eternally  Standing  One." 
This  deity,  with  Izanagi,  Izanami,  and  four  others,  helps  to  form  what  are 
termed  **The  Seven  Divine  Generations  "  {Tenjin,  Shichi-dai). 

KwANNON,  or  more  fully  Kwanze-on  Dai  Bosatsu  (Sanskiit,  AvalokitSs- 
vara),  the  G-oddess  of  Mercy,  who  contemplates  the  world  and  listens  to 
the  prayers  of  the  unhappy.  According  to  another  but  less  favourite 
opinion,  Kwannon  belongs  to  the  male  sex.  Kwannon  is  represented 
under  various  forms — many-headed,  headed  like  a  horse,  thousand-handed. 
With  reference  to  the  images  of  Kwannon,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
so-called  Thousand-Handed  Kwannon  has  in  reality  but  forty  hands 
which  hold  out  a  number  of  Buddhist  emblems,  such  as  the  lotus-flower, 
the  wheel  of  the  law,  the  sun  and  moon,  a  skull,  a  pagoda,  and  an  axe — 
this  last  serving  to  typify  severance  from  all  worldly  cares.  A  pair  of 
hands  folded '  on  the  image's  lap  holds  the  bowl  of  the  mendicant  priest. 
The  Horse-Headed  Kwannon  has  three  faces  and  four  pairs  of  arms,  a 
horse's  head  being  carved  above  the  forehead  of  the  central  face.  One 
of  the  four  pairs  of  arms  is  clasped  before  the  breast  in  the  attitude 
called  R&nge  no  In,  emblematical  of  the  lotus-flower. .  Another  pair  holds 
the  axe  and  wheel.  Yet  another  pair  grasps  two  forms  of  the  iokJco 
(Sanskrit,  vdjra),  an  ornament  originally  designed  to  represent  a  dia- 
mond club,  and  now  used  by  priests  and  exorcists  as  a  religious  sceptre 
symbolising  the  irresistible  power  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  incantation. 
Of  the  fourth  pair  of  hands,  the  left  holds  a  cord  wherewith  to  bind  the 
wicked,  and  the  right  is  stretched  out  open  to  indicate  almsgiving  or 
succour  to  the  weak  and  erring.  A  title  often  applied  to  Kwannon  is 
Nyo-i-rin,  properly  the  name  of  a  gem  which  is  supposed  to  enable  its 
possessor  to  gratify  all  his  desires,  and  which  may  be  approximately 
rendered  by  the  adjective  "  omnipotent." 

The  two  figures  often  represented  on  either  side  of  Kwannon  are 
Fudd  and  Aizen  My 5-5.  The  "  Twenty-eight  Followers  "  of  Kwannon 
{M-jU'hachi  Bushu)^ — favourite  subjects  of  the  Japanese  sculptor  and 
painter — are  personifications  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  known  to 
Far-Eastern  astronomy.  The  various  forms  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  are  : 

1.  Sho-Kwannon  (Kwannon  the  Wise). 

2.  Ju-ichi-men  Kwannon  (Eleven-Faced). 

3.  8en-ju  Kwinnon  (Thousand-Handed). 

4.  Ba-to  Kwinnon  (Horse-Headed). 

5.  Nyo-i-rin  Kwannon  (Omnipotent). 

Maeishtten  (Sanskrit,  Marlchi)  is  the  personification  of  light  in  the 
Brahminical  theology,  and  also  a  name  of  Krishna.  In  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese Buddhism,  Marishiten  is  considered  to  be  the  Queen  of  Hewen, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  have  her  residence  in  a  star  forming  part  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  She  is  represented  with  eight  arms, 
two  of  which  hold  up  emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Maya  Bunin,  the  mother  of  Buddha. 

MiDA,  see  Amida. 

MiEOKU  (Sanskrit,  Mditreya),  Buddha's  successor, — the  Buddhist 
Messiah,  whose  advent  is  expected  to  take  place  5,000  years  after 
Buddha's  entry  into  Nirr^na. 

MoNJU  (Sanskrit,  Manjusri),  the  apotheosis  of  transcendental  wisdom. 
His  image  is  usually  seated  on  the  left  hand  of  Shaka. 

Nikk5  Bosatsu,  a  Buddhist  solar  deity. 

Ni-5,  lit.  "The  Two  Deva  Kings,"  Indra  and  Brahma,  who  keep 
guard  at  the  outer  gate  of   temples    to  scare  away  demons.      Each 
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beaFH  in  his  hnud  the  iakko.  The  flgurea  of  the  Ni-o  are  of  gigaatio 
Bize  and  terrific  nppauriince.  and  are  often  bespattered  vlth  little  pellets 
of  paper  aimed  nt  them  by  devotees  who  think  thas  to  secnre  the 
accomplish Dient  of  some  desire  on  which  they  have  net  their  henrte, 

NroBii  (SinHkrit,  Tiith&gata),  na  honorific  title  applied  to  nil 
Bnddhas.  It  is  oompoundad  of  Chinese  nyo  (in),  "  like,"  and  rni  (JR), 
"to  come,"  the'ideii  beinft  that  a  Buddha  is  one  whoRe  coming  and  going 
are  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  his  predecessors. 

OuiMun  or  OKCNi-Nuaai,  the  aboriginal  deity  of  Izumo,  who  re- 
signed his  throne  in  favour  of  the  Mikado's  ancestors  when  they  came 
down  from  heftven  to  Japan.  He  is  also  worshipped  under  the  titles  of 
Sanno  and  ffie. 

Omi,  a  general  name  for  demons,  ogras,  or  devils, — not  "  the  Devil " 
in  the  singular,  as  Japsneae  theology  knows  nothing  o£  any  supreme 
Prince  of  Darkness, 

BiEAN  (Sanskrit,  Arlidn,  or  Arhf^),  properly  the  perfected  Arya  or 
*' holy  man."  hnt  used  to  designate  not  ooly  the  perfected  saint,  bat 
all  Buddha's  immediate  disciples,  more  especially  his  "  Five  Hundred 
Disciples"  (Oo  ky/ijcii  Rakan),  and  his  "Siiteen  Disciples"  (JS^ofcu 
Sakart).  Few  art-motives  ace  more  popular  with  Japanese  painters  and 
BOtUptora.  Tlie  holy  men  are  represented  in  various  attitudes,  many 
emaciated  and  scantily  clad, 

BoK-D-Bc-TBN,  a  collective  name  for  the  Buddhist  gods  Bonten, 
Taishaku,  and  the  Sbi-Tenno. 

Sabuta-hiko,  n  Shinto  deity  who  led  the  van  when  the  divine 
ancestors  of  the  Mikado  descended  to  take  possession  oC  Japan. 
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Sengen,  the  Goddess  of  Mount  Fuji.  She  is  also  called  Asama  or 
Ko-nO'lIana'Salcu-ya-Hime,  that  is,  **the  Princess  vsho  makts  the  Flowers 
of  the  Trees  to  Blossom." 

Shaka  Mxjni,  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  S'dkya  Muni,  the  Dame 
of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  who  was  also  called  Gautama  and  is  gene- 
rally spoken  of  by  Europeans  as  "  Buddha,"  though  it  'would  be  more 
correct  to  say  **  the  Buddha."  In  his  youth  he  was  calleti  Shitta  Taisbi 
(Sanskrit,  Siddhdrtha).  His  birth  is  'usually  placed  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  the  year  1027  B.C.,  but  the  date  accepted  by  European 
scholars  is  r53  B.C.,  The  most  accessible  account  of  Buddha's  life  and 
doctrine  is  that  given  by  Professor  Ehys  Davids,  in  his  little  work  entitled 
Buddhism,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. The  entombment  of  Buddha,  with  all  creation  standing  weeping 
around,  is  a  favourite  motive  of  Japanese  art.  Such  pictures  are  called 
Nehan-zo,  that  is,  *'  Representations  of  the  Entry  into  Nirvana."  The  birth 
of  Buddha  {tanjo-Shaka)  is  also  often  represented,  the  great  teacher  then 
appearing  as  a  naked. infant  with  his  right  hand  pointing  up  and  his  left 
hand  down,  to  indicate  the  power  which  he  exercises  over  heaven  and  earth. 
Our  illustration  gives  the  most  usual  form  of  his  image.  Though  not  un- 
like that  of  A  mid  a,  it  differs  from  the  latter  by  the  position  of  the  hand 
and  the  shape  of  the  halo.  The  chief  festivals  of  Shaka  are  on  the  8th 
April  (his  birthday),  and  the  15th  February  (the  anniversary  of  his  death). 

Shaeihotsxj  (Sanskrit,  ii'drifjuiira),  the  wisest  of  Buddha's  ten  chief 
disciples. 

Shichi  Fukijjin,  the  Seven  Gods  of  Luck,  namely  1,  Ebisu;  2,  Dai- 
koku  ;  3,  Ben  ten  ;  4,  Fukurokuju  ;  5,  Bishamon  ;  G,  Jurojin  ;  7,  Hotel. 

Shi-Tenno,  the  Four  Heavenly  KingF,  who  guard  the  world  against 
the  attacks  of  demons,  each  defending  one  quarter  of  the  horizon.  Their 
names  are  Jikoku,  East  (Sanskrit,  Bhritardshira) ;  K5moku,  South 
{VirUpdksha^  ;  Zocho,  West  ( Viriidhaka)\  and  Tamon — also  called  Bisha- 
mon,— North  ( Vdisravaivi  or  KuvSra).  Their  images  differ  from  those  of 
the  Ni-o  by  holding  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  generally  trampling 
demons  under  foot.  Moreover  they  are  placed,  not  at  the  outer  gate  of 
temples,  but  at  an  inner  one 

Shoden.  This  deity,  also  called  Kwangi-ten,  is  the  Indian  Ganesa, 
god  of  wisdom  and  obstacles.  "  Though  he  causes  obstacles,  he  also  re- 
moves them  ;  hence  he  is  invoked  at  the  commencement  of  undertakings. 
He  is  represented  as  a  short,  fat  man.  with  a  protuberant  belly,  fre- 
quently riding  on  a  rat  or  attended  by  one,  and  to  denote  his  sagacity, 
has  the  head  of  an  elephant,  which,  however,  has  only  one  tusk."  (Sir 
Monier  Williams.) 

Shozuka  no  Baba.    See  Jiio.  _ 

SuKUNA-BiKONA,  a  microscopic  god  who  aided  Onamuji  to  establish 
his  rule  over  the  land  of  Izumo  before  the  descent  to  earth  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mikados. 

SusA-NO-o,  lit.  *'the  Impetuous  Male."  The  name  of  this  deity  is 
explained  by  the  violent  conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  his  sister,  the 
Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu,  whom  he  alarmed  so  terribly  by  his  mad  freaks 
that  she  retired  into  a  cavern.  Bom  from  the  nose  of  the  Creator 
Izanagi.  Susa-no-o  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  God  of  the  Sea,  by 
others  the  God  of  the  Moon.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  gods  or  mon- 
archs  of  the  province  of  Izumo,  who  finally  renounced  their  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  any  part  of  Japan  in  favour  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ft«n-Goddess.  Inada-Hime,  one  of  his  many  wives,  is  often  as-sociated 
him  as  an  object  of  worship.    Susa-no-o  is  also  styled  Gozu  Tennoy, 
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"  the  Ox-headed  Emperor," — a  name  apparently  derived  from  that  of  a 
certain  mountain  in  Korea  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  wor?>hipped. 
The  temples  dedicated  to  Susa-no-o  are  called  Gion  or  Yasaka.  The 
former  are  Buddhist  or  Rydbu  Shint5;  the  latter  are  pure  Shint5  shrines. 

Taishaku,  the  Brahminical  god  Indra. 
Tamon,  see  Anan. 

Ten,  a  title  suffixed  to  the  names  of  many  Buddhist  deities,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  Diva. 

Tenjin  is  the  name  under  which  is  apotheosised  the  great  minister 
and  scholar  Sugawara-no-Michizane,  who,  having  fallen  a  victim  to 
calumny  in  A.I).  901,  was  degraded  to  the  post  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Dazaifu,  or  Governor-Generalship  of  the  island  of  Kyushu,  at  that 
time  a  usual  form  of  banishment  for  illustrious  criminals.  He  died 
in  exile  in  A.D.  903,  his  death  being  followed  by  many  portents  and  dis- 
asters to  his  enemies.  He  is  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Calligraphy, 
other  names  for  him  being  Kan  Shojo  and  Temmangti.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  robes  of  an  ancient  court  noble,  and  the  temples  dedicated 
to  him  bear  in  several  places  his  crest  of  a  conventional  plum-blossom, — 
five  circles  grouped  round  a  smaller  one.  A  recumbent  image  of  a 
cow  frequently  adorns  the  temple  grounds,  because  Michizane  used  to 
ride  about  on  a  cow  in  the  land  of  his  exile.  A  plum-tree  is  also  often 
planted  near  the  temple,  that  having  been  his  favourite  tree.  Indeed, 
tradition  avers  that  the  most  beautiful  plum-tree  in  his  garden  at  Kyoto 
flew  after  him  through  the  air  to  Dazaifu. 

Tennin  (Sanskrit,  Apsaras),  Buddhist  angels — always  of  the  female 
sex.  They  are  represented  floating  in  the  air,  clothed  in  bright-coloured 
robes  that  often  end  in  long  feathers  like  the  tails  of  the  bird  of  paradise, 
and  playing  on  instruments  of  music. 

Tosh5gu,  the  name  under  which  the  great  Shogun  leyasu,  also  called 
Gongen  Sama,  is  worshipped.  It  signifies  "the  Temple  (or  Prince) 
Illuminating  the  East, "  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  leyasu's  glory  centred 
in  Eastern  Japan. 

ToYo-UKE-BiMB,  also  Called  Uke-mochi-no-Kami,  the  Shinto  Goddess 
of  Food  or  of  the  Earth.  The  Mhongi,  one  of  the  two  principal  sources  of 
Japanese  mythology  and  early  history,  says  that  the  Sun-Goddess  sent  the 
Mf  on-God  down  from  heaven  to  visit  Uke-mochi-no-Kami,  who,  turning 
her  face  successively  towards  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains,  pro- 
duced from  her  mouth  rice,  fish,  and  game,  which  she  served  up  to  him  at 
a  banquet.  The  Moon-God  took  offence  at  her  feeding  him  with  unclean 
viands,  and  drawing  his  sword,  cut  off  her  head.  On  his  reporting  this 
act  to  the  Sun-Goddess,  the  latter  was  very  angry,  and  secluded  herself 
from  him  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  night.  From  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Earth  sprang  cattle  and  horses,  millet,  silkworms,  rice,  barley, 
and  beans,  which  the  Sun-Goddess  decreed  should  thenceforth  be  the 
food  of  the  human  race.  In  the  Kojiki  version  of  the  myth,  it  is 
Susa-no-o  who  slays  the  Goddess  of  Food,  and  there  are  other  differences 
of  detail. 

Yakushi    Nyoeai    (Sanskrit,    Bhdishajyaguru\  lit.      *'the    Healing 

Buddha. "    His  name  is  explained  by  reference  to  a  prayer,  in  which  he 

is  called  upon  to  heal  in  the  next  life  the  miserable  condition  of  man's 

present  existence.      The  images  of  this  deity  are  scarcely   to  be  dis- 

^       tinguished  from  those  of  Shaka. 
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24. — Christian  Mission  Stations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Japan  dates  from  the  time  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  and  ihongh  Christianity  was  sternly  repressed  during  the 
17tli  and  18th  centuries  and  down  to  1873,  the  embers  continued  to 
smoulder,  especially  in  the  island  of  Kyushu.  The_  Catholic  Church  now 
has  an  Archbishop  at  Toky5,  and  Bishops  at  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Hakodate,  with  a  total  following  of  nearly  53',000. 

The  labours  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  commenced  in  1859,  and 
a  network  of  mission  stations  now  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Empire.  Tokyo  and  the  Open  Ports  are  the  head-quarters  of  most  of 
the  denominations,  and  are,  for  shortness'  sake,  not  mentioned  in  the 
following  list  of  mission  stations,  given  for  the  benefit  of  travellers 
interested  in  Christian  work. 

The  Cliurch  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Mhon  KirLsuto  Kyokwai),  an  amalgama- 
tion of  American  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches,  has  the  largest 
number  of  members,  over  11,000.  Stations  : — Aomori,  Fukni,  Hiroshima, 
Eagoshima,  Eanazawa,  Kobe,  Kochi,  Kyoto,  Morioka,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya, 
Okazaki,  Osaka,  Otaru,  Saga,  Sapporo,  Sendai,  Susaki,  Tanabe,  Toku- 
shima,  Tsu,  Ueda,  Ueno,   Wakayama,  Yamaguchi. 

The  KMmi-ai  Churches^  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Board's 
Mission,  over  10,000  members.  Stations : — K5be,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto, 
Maebashi,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Osaka,  Sapporo, 
Sendai,  Tottori,  Tsu,  Tsuyama. 

The  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,  iu eluding  the  missions  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  over  8,000. 
Stations : — Aomori,  Fukuoka,  Fukushima,  Fukuyama,  Gifu,  Hakodate, 
Hamada,  Hiroshima,  Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kushiro, 
Kyoto*  Matsue,  Matsumoto,  Nagano,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Nobeoka, 
Oita,  Osaka,  Otaru,  Sapporo,  Sendai,  Tokushima,  Toyohashi. 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  3,500.  Stations : — Fukuoka, 
Hakodate,  Hirosaki,  Hiroshima,  Kagoshima,  Kobe,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki, 
Nakatsu,  Nagoya,  Oita,  Sendai,  Uwajima,  Yamaguchi,  Youezawa. 

Methodist  Church  of  Conada,  ],80v).  Stations: — Fukui,  Kanazawa, 
Kdfu,  Nagano,  Shizuoka,  Toyama. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  over  1,800.  Stations : — Chof u, 
Himeji,  K5be,  Osaka,  Sendai. 

The  above  stations  are  those  at  which  foreign  missionaries  reside. 
Native  pastors  carry  on  the  work  at  other  places.  Numerous  smaller 
denominations,  chiefly  American,  are  also  represented. 

llie  Orthodox  liussian  Church  has  a  flourishing  mission,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Tokyo,  claiming  a  following  of  nearly  24,000. 

25. — Outline  of  Japanese  History. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  people,  or 
the  period  at  which  they  reached  their  present  habitat.  The  dawn  of 
trustworthy  history,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  finds  the  Mikados 
— Emperors  claiming  descent  from  the  Sun- Goddess  Ama-terasu — 
already  goveraing  all  Japan  except  the  North,  which  was  still  occupied 
by  the  Aino  aborigines,  and  Chinese  civilisation  beginning  to  filter  into 
what  had  apparently  hitherto  been  a  semi-barbarous  land.  The  chief 
pioneers  of  this  civilisation  were  Buddhist  piiests  ^rom  Korea.  From 
that  time  forward  Japanese  history  consists,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
rise   of  successive  great  families  and  chiefs,    who,  while  always  pro- 
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fessing  a  nominal  respect  for  the  diyine  aatiiority  of  the  Mikado, 
practically  usurp  his  power  and  are  the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  country. 
By  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  old  absolutism  had  been  converted 
into  a  feudalism,  of  which  Yoritomo,  the  successful  leader  of  the 
Minamoto  family  or  clan,  became  the  ac^knowledged  head  nnder  the 
title  of  Shdgwij  which  closely  corresponds  in  etymology  and  in  mean- 
ing to  the  I^tin  Imperaior.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  dual  system  of 
government  which  lasted  down  to  the  year  1868, — the  Mikado  supreme 
in  name,  but  powerless  and  dwelling  in  a  gilded  captivity  at  the  old 
capital  Ey5to,  the  Sh5gun  with  his  great  feudatories,  his  armed  re- 
tainers, and  his  well-filled  exchequer,  ruling  the  whole  empire  from 
his  new  capital  in  Eastern  Japan — first  Eamakura,  then  Yedo.  During 
the  latter  period  of  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Minamoto  family  of 
Sh5guns,  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chief  retainers,  the 
H5j6  family, — the  political  arrangement  thus  becominjjj  a  triple  one. 
The  rale  of  the  H5j5  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  repulse  of  the 
Mongol  fleet  sent  by  EablaioEhan  to  conquer  Japan,  since  which  time 
Japan  has  never  been  invaded  by  any  foreign  foe.  The  Ashikaga 
line  of  Shoguns  grasped  the  power  which  had  fallen  from  the  H6j5*s 
hands,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  patronage  of  the  arts. 
The  second  half  of  the  16th  century  was  a  period  of  anarchy,  during 
which  two  great  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  not  Shoguns — Nobunaga 
and  Hideyoshi — successively  rose  to  Kupreme  power.  Hideyoshi  even 
went  so  far  as  to  conquer  Korea  and  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  China, 
an  enterprise  which  was,  however,  interrupted  by  his  death  in  A.  D.  1598. 
Tokugawa  leyasu,  Hideyoshi's  greatest  general,  then  succeeded  in  making 
Japan  his  own,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  Shoguns  who  ruled  the  land  in 
profound  peace  from  1603  to  18G8.  Among  the  means  resorted  to  for 
securing  this  end,  were  the  ejection  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  the 
closing  of  the  country  to  foreign  trade.  Nagasaki  was  the  only  place  in 
the  Empire  at  which  any  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  per- 
mitted, no  European  nation  but  the  Dutch  was  allowed  to  trade  there, 
and  even  Dutch  commerce  was  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  At  last, 
in  18.")3,  the  government  of  the  United  States  sent  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Perry  to  insist  on  the  abandonment  of  the  Japanese 
policy  of  isolation.  This  act  of  interference  from  the  outside  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  Shogunate,  which  had  jDreviously  been  weakened  by 
internal  discontent.  It  fell,  and  in  its  fall  dragged  down  the  whole  fabric 
of  mediaeval  Japanese  civilisation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Mikado  was 
restored  to  the  absolute  power  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  cen- 
turies before.  On  the  other,  Europeanism  (if  one  may  so  phrase  it) 
became  supreme  in  every  branch  of  thought  and  activity.  The  natural 
outcome  of  this  has  been  the  Europeanisation  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
Not  only  has  the  Court  adopted  foreign  manners  and  etiquette, — it  has 
granted  a  Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Diet,  as  it  is 
termed,  meets  yearly.  The  tendency  of  this  body  is  to  grow  rapidly  more 
and  more  radical. 

The  following  are  the  chief  dates  of  Japanese  history  :  -— 

B.C. 
^      /Accession  of  the  first  Mikado,  Jimmu  Tenno 660 

.2  %  I  A.D. 


Q  .  

•g  1  Prince  Yamato-take  conquers  S.W.  and  E.  Japan         .  -       97-113 

(1h    Conquest  of  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jingd        200 

\  First  Chinese  books  brought  to  Japan       285 


Outline  of  Jajnnese  Htstoinj,  59 

Buddhism  introduced  from  Korea         552 

Shotoku  Taishi  patronises  Buddhism 593-621 

Oovernment  remodelled  on  Chinese  bureaucratic  plan  . .     . .  600-800 

Chinese  calendar  introduced 602 

Fujiwara  family  predominant        670-1050 

The  Court  resides  at  Nara       709-784: 

First  extant  Japanese  book  published  (jffo/ifci) 712 

Printing  introduced 770 

Kyoto  made  the  capital 794 

Invention  of  Hira-gana  syllabary 809 

Struggle  between  the  Taira  and  ])|linamoto  clans      1156-1185 

Yoritomo  estabUshes  the  Shogunate  at  Kamakura 1192 

H5j6  family  predominant        1205-1333 

Eepulse  of  the  Mongols 1274-1281 

Two  rival  lines  of  Mikados.  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts  1332-1392 

Ashikaga  dynasty  of  Shoguns 1338-1565 

The  Portuguese  discover  Japan      1542 

^t.  Francis  Xavier  arrives  in  Japan       . .       1549 

First  persecution  of  the  Christians       . .  1587 

Yedo  founded  by  leyasu 1590 

Hideyoshi  invades  Korea 1592-1598 

Battle  of  Seki-ga-hara       . .      . .  1600 

Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Shoguns      1603-1868 

Japan  closed  and  Christianity  prohibited 1624 

The  Dutch  relegated  to  Beshima 1039 

Kaempfer  visits  Japan      •  •      •  •  1690-92 

Last  eruption  of  Fuji        1707 

Arrival  of  Commodore  Perry  ..      •• ..      ..  1853 

First  treaty  signed  with  the  United  States  1854 

-Great  earthquake  at  Yedo       . .      •  •      •  •      . .      •  •      •  •  . .  1855 

First  treaties  with  European  Powers    . .      . .      •  •      . .  1857-59 

Yokohama  opened      . .  •  •      . .      . .  1858 

First  Japanese  embassy  sent  abroad •  •  1860 

Bombardment  of  Shimonoseki       •  •      •  •      . .      . .  . .  1864 

The  Shogunate  abolished  and  the  Mikado  restored 1868 

Civil  war  between  Imperialists  and  partisans  of  the  Shogan. .  1868-69 

TheMikadoremoves  to  Yedo  (Tokyo)..     ..     ••      1869 

Abolition  of  feudal  system      . .      . .      •  •      1871 

Tokyo- Yokohama  railway  opened. .     1872 

Adoption  of  Gregorian  calendar 1873 

Expedition  to  Formosa 1874 

The  wearing  of  swords  interdicted        ,   . .     . .  1876 

Satsuma  rebellion      1877 

New  Codes  published        1880-90 

Constitution  proclaimed 1889 

First  Diet  met 1890 

Great  earthquake  at  Gifu         3891 

War  wjth  China 1894-5 

Formosa  added  to  the  empire         1895 

-Gold  standard  adopted 1897 

Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  fipally  revised 1898 
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26. — Japanese  Chronological  Tables. 

The  following  tables,  adapted  by  permission  from  a  little  work 
compiled  many  yeai*s  ago  by  Sir  Ernest  ►Satow  for  private  circulation^ 
will  facilitate  reference  to  Japanese  historical  dates. 

Table  I.  gives  the  Japanese  Nengo  or  "year-names,"*  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  the  equivalent  of  each  according  to  the  Christian 
calendar,  the  first  number  being  the  year  in  which  the  "year-name" 
commenced,  the  second  that  in  which  it  ended.  Some  few  may  appear 
to  be  repetitions  of  each  other,  for  instance,  Ei-reki  and  Yo-ryakUf  both 
representing  the  period  llGO-1.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Chinese 
oha  acters  ^JSt  with  which  this  "  year-name ' '  is  written,  admit  of  being 
rea^  in  two  ways,  much  as,  among  ourselves,  some  persons  pronounce 
thedword  "  lieutenant "  lyootenantf  others  lef tenant.  The  remaining  tables 
are  self-explanatory,  giving  as  they  do,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
of  the  Mikados,  Sh5guns,  and  Regents,  with  the  dates  of  their  reigns. 
Note  only  that  the  alternative  name  of  each  Shogun  is  that  conferred  on 
him  posthumously.  For  instance,  the  ruler  known  to  history  as  leyasu, 
was,  so  to  say,  canonised  under  the  title  of  Tdshogu. 

TABLE     I. 


The  Japanese  "  Ybab-names.' 


An-ei 

S/lc 

1772 

Bun-ei 

3*:* 

1264 

Bun-sh5 

ISCJE 

1466 

1781 

1275 

1467 

An-gen 

Stc 

1175 

Bun-ji 

^m 

1185 

Bun-wa 

iscm 

1352 

1177 

iiyo 

1356 

An-sei 

Si^ 

1854 

Bun-ki 

^stft 

1501 

Ch5-gen 

:^7C 

1028 

1860 

1504 

1037 

An-tei 

SM. 

1227 

Bun-kwa 

jSCit 

1804 

Ch6-h5 

^^ 

999 

1229 

1818 

1004 

An-wa 

iscm 

968 

Bun-kyti 

iscx 

1861 

Cho-ji 

&f^ 

1104 

970 

1864 

1106 

Bum-mei 

^m 

1^69 

Bun-o 

i^m 

1260 

Cho-k5 

^? 

1487 

1487 

1261 

1489 

Bum-p6 

*» 

1317 

Bun-reM 

«» 

1234 

Cho-kwan 

^% 

1163 

1319 

1235 

1165 

Bun-an 

X® 

1444 

Bun-roku 

ism 

1592 

Ch5-kyu 

&X 

1040 

1449 

159r> 

1044 

Bun-chti 

«* 

1372 

Bun-sei 

Sift 

1818 

Ch5-reki 

&m 

1037 

1375 

1830 

1040 

*    See  '*  Things  Japanese,"  article  entiUed  Time. 
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Cho-roku 

^ll^ 

1457 

Ei-nin 

fk^ 

1293  # 

Ea-ryaku 

mm 

'  782 

1460 

1-^99 

806 

Ch5-Bh6 

^■^ 

1132 

Ei-reki 

*» 

1160 

Sn-tokii 

mm 

1489 

1135 

1161 

1492 

Cho-toku 

JIM 

995 

Ei-roku 

mSi 

1558 

Gem-bim 

TClSC 

1736 

yyu 

1570 

1741 

Chd-wa 

:g?n 

1012 

Ei-sh5 

^■^ 

1046 

Gen-chu 

7Cl> 

1384 

1017 

1053 

1393 

Dai-do 

xu 

80fi 

Ei-sho 

/jcifi 

1504 

Gen-ei 

TC/ic 

1118 

810 

1521 

1120 

Dai-ei 

:^7K 

1521 

Ei-so 

f^W 

989 

Gen-ji 

Ttm 

1864 

1528 

990 

1865 

Dai-ho 

;^« 

701 

Ei-toku 

fk& 

1381 

Gen-kei 

TCS, 

877 

704 

1384 

885 

Dai-ji 

i<im 

1126 

Ei-wa 

7Jcfi] 

1375 

Gen-ki 

7C(& 

1570 

1131 

1379 

1573 

Dai-kwa 

i^Vc 

645 

Em-bun 

mc 

1356 

Gen-k5 

7C? 

1321 

650 

1361 

1324 

Ei-cho 

7lc& 

1096 

Em-p5 

m% 

1673 

Gen-k5 

TCy* 

1331 

1097 

1681 

1334 

El-en 

7%m 

987 

En-cho 

m^ 

923 

Gen-kyu 

TCX 

1204 

y89 

931 

1206 

Ei-ho 

71C» 

1081 

En-gen 

mft 

1336 

Gen-niu 

TCt: 

1224 

1084 

1340 

1225 

Ei-ji 

*f6 

1141 

En-gi 

mm 

901 

Gen-o 

TtM 

1319 

1142 

9^3 

1321 

Ei-kyo 

*¥ 

1429 

En-kei 

m» 

1308 

Gen-roku 

7tm 

1688 

1441 

1311 

1704 

Ei-kyti 

*A 

1113 

En-kyo 

m^ 

1744 

Gen-ryaku 

Ttm 

1184 

1118 

1748 

1185 

Ei-kwan 

*fa 

983 

En-kyii 

mx 

1069 

Gen-toku 

7Cl3 

1329 

985 

1074 

1331 

Ei-inan 

*s 

1165 

En-5. 

mM 

1239 

Gen-wa 

Ttm 

1615 

1166 

1240 

1624 
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Haku-chi 

^m 

650 

J5-gen 

Stc 

976 

Ka-sh5 

mw^ 

1106 

655 

978 

1108 

TTftka-ho 

^m. 

673 

J6-gwan 

MM 

859 

Ka-tei 

mm 

1235 

686 

877 

1238 

Hei-ji 

^m 

1159 

Jp-ji 

M.m 

1362 

Kei-an 

g$ 

1648 

1160 

1368 

1652 

Ho-an 

«^ 

1120 

J6-ky6 

M.^ 

1684 

Kei-cho 

g^ 

1596 

1124 

16»8 

1615 

TTo-ei 

«* 

1704 

J6-6 

M.m 

1222 

Kei-5 

&m 

1865 

1711 

122^ 

1868 

H5-en 

^m 

1135 

J5-wa 

M.m 

1345 

Kei-Tin 

mm 

704 

1141 

1350 

708 

TTo-gen 

^7C 

1156 

Ju-ei 

W^ 

1182 

Kem-mu 

m^^ 

1334 

115y 

1185 

1338 

iio-ji 

9m 

1247 

Ka-ei 

m7% 

1848 

Kem-po 

m^ 

1213 

1249 

1854 

1219 

TTo-ki 

Kfi 

770 

Ka-gen 

Myt 

1303 

Ken-cho 

m^ 

1249 

781 

1306 

1256 

TTo-reki 

*m 

1751 

Ka-ho 

B^ 

1094 

Ken-ei 

mn^ 

1206 

1764 

1096 

1207 

H5-toku 

*m 

1449 

Ka-j5 

mm 

848 

Ken-gen 

ffiTC 

1302 

1452 

851 

1303 

Ji-an 

m^ 

1021 

Ka-kei 

mm 

1387 

Ken-ji 

mm 

1275 

1U24 

1389 

1278 

tlingo- 
Keiun 

Si 
mm 

767 

Ka-kitsu 

s§ 

1441 

Ken-kyu 

mx 

1190 

77U 

1444 

1199 

Jin-ki 

JS^ 

724 

Ka-6 

MM 

1169 

Ken-nin 

/^t: 

1201 

729 

1171 

1204 

Ji-reki 

f^Wt 

1065 

Ka-reki 

MM 

1326 

Ken- 
ryaku 

mm 

1211 

1U69 

1329 

J  213 

Ji-sh5 

f^^ 

1177 

Ka-roku 

Mm 

1225 

Ken-toku 

m^ 

1370 

1181 

1227 

1372 

J5-ei 

^* 

1232 

Ka-sho 

JsavT 

848 

K5-an 

U.1c 

1278 

1233 

851 

1288 
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Ko-an 

%S 

1361 

Ko-wa 

^m 

1381 

Ky5-toku 

$|g 

1452 

1362 

13S4 

1455 

K6-ch6 

ikMi 

1261 

Kwam- 
buii 

X^ 

1661 

Kyo  wa 

?5pn 

1801 

1264 

1H73 

1804 

Ko-ei 

mn<. 

1342 

Kwam-pei 

K^ 

889 

Kyu-an 

AS 

1145 

1345 

898 

1151 

Ko-gen 

Stc 

1256 

Kwam-po 

«» 

1741 

Kyu-ju 

xm 

1154 

1257 

1744 

1156 

Ko-hei 

m^ 

1058 

Kwan-ei 

X/7C 

1624 

Man-en 

M^ 

1860 

1065 

1644 

1861 

K6-ho 

m^ 

964  ' 

Kwan-en 

Km 

1748 

Man-ji 

Mm 

1658 

968 

1751 

1661 

K6-ji 

mm 

1142 

Kwan-gen 

%it 

1243 

Man-ju 

mm 

1024 

1144 

1247 

1028 

K6-ji 

5Lf1& 

1555 

Kwan-ji 

Km 

1087 

Mei-ji 

mm 

1868 

1558 

1094 

K6-koku 

mm 

1340 

Kwan-ki 

%% 

1229 

Mei-o 

mm 

1492 

1346 

1232 

15Ui 

Ko-kwa 

^it 

1844 

Kwan-ko 

%v. 

1004 

Mei-reki 

mm 

165^ 

1848 

1012 

1658 

Ko-nin 

^kti 

810 

Kwan-nin 

«t: 

1017 

Mei-toka 

mwi 

1390 

824 

1021 

1394 

Ko-o 

MM 

1389 

Kwan-o 

mm 

1350 

Mei-wa 

mm 

1764 

1390 

1352 

1772 

K6-reki 

mm 

1379 

Kwan-sei 

• 

K^ 

1789 

Nim-pei 

t:^ 

1151 

1381 

1801 

1154 

Ko-roku 

^m 

1528 

Kwan-sho 

XiE 

1460 

Nin-an 

t:S 

1166 

1532 

1466 

1169 

Ko-sho 

SiE 

1455 

Kwan- 
toku 

%m 

1044 

Nin-ji 

t^m 

1240 

1457 

1046 

1243 

K6-toku 

?ii 

1452 

.Kwan-wa 

x% 

985 

Nin-ju 

i^« 

851 

1455 

987 

854 

K6-wa 

mm 

1099 

Kyo-lio 

5» 

1716 

Nin-wa 

am 

885 

1104 

1736 

889 

64: 
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-an 

m^ 

1368 

Sho-gen 

;f^7C 

1207 

Sha-wa 

iESffi 

1312 

1375 

1:^11 

1317 

0-cho 

m^ 

1311 

Sho-hei 

■M^^ 

931 

Shu-cha 

^•^ 

686 

1312 

938 

701 

O-ei 

Mfi^ 

1394 

Sh5-]iei 

lE^ 

1346 

Shu-jaku 

^^ 

672 

14-28 

1370 

672 

O-ho 

BM 

1161 

Sho-h5 

-^^ 

1074 

Tai-ji 

izm 

1126 

1163 

1077 

1131 

O-nin 

m^ 

1467 

Sho-ha 

1E% 

1644 

Tem-bun 

^x 

1532 

1469 

1648 

1555 

0-toku 

mm. 

1084 

Sha-ji 

JE^ 

1199 

Temmei 

3559 

1781 

1087 

1201 

1789 

0-wa 

mm 

961 

Sha-ka 

iE» 

1257 

Tempei- 
Hoji 

757 

964 

1259 

765 

Itei-ki 

mtk 

715 

Sho-kei 

jER 

1332 

Tempei- 
Jingo 

55^ 

765 

717 

1333 

767 

Keki-nin 

St^ 

1238 

Sho-kyu 

H^^ 

1219 

Tempei- 

Shaba 

749 

1239 

1222 

757 

Reki-6 

®2B 

1338 

Sha-6 

jEH 

1288 

Tem-pa 

^» 

1830 

1344 

1293 

1844 

Sai-k5 

mm 

854 

Sho-a 

H^M 

1652 

Tem-pnku 

^Wk 

1233 

867 

1655 

1234 

Shi-toku 

mt 

1384 

Sho-reki 

jES 

990 

Teni-pya 

9 

729 

1387 

995 

749 

Sho-an 

^^ 

1171 

Sha-reki 

■mm 

1077 

Ten-an 

5^S 

857 

1175 

1081 

859 

Sho-an 

its 

1299 

Sho-tai 

&m 

898 

Ten-cha 

^Bl 

824 

13U2 

901 

834 

Sho-ch5 

JE:^ 

1428 

Sho-toku 

mWi 

1097 

Ten-ei 

7^* 

1110 

1429 

1099 

1113 

Sho-chu 

jE* 

1324 

Sha-toku 

lEtS 

1711 

Ten-en 

^^ 

973 

1326 

1716 

976 

Shd-gen 

jEtc 

1259 

Sho-wa 

•mm 

834 

Ten-gen 

5^7C 

978 

1260 

848 

983 
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Ten-ji 

Jim 

1124 

Ten-ryakn  ^|g 

947 

Toku-ji 

^m 

1306 

1126 

957 

1308 

Ten-ju 

^g 

1375 

Ten-sh5 

^^ 

1131 

Wa-do       ' 

mm 

7<i8 

1381 

1132 

715 

Ten-ki 

jm 

1053 

Ten-sho 

^lE 

1573 

Yo-ro 

m^ 

717 

1058 

1592 

724 

Ten-nin 

^e 

1108 

Ten-toku 

^m 

957 

Yo  ryaku 

*» 

1160 

1110 

961 

1161 

Ten-o 

>NCS 

781 

Ten-wa 

^ffl 

1681 

Y5-SO 

mm 

989 

782 

1684 

990 

Ten-roku 

jm 

970 

Ten-yo 

^« 

1144 

Yo-wa 

m^ 

1181 

973 

1145 

1182 

TABLE  II. 
List  op  Mjkados.  f 


Ankan 

534 

i 
Enyu 

970 

Go-Hanazono 

1429 

535 

984 

1464 

Ankd 

454 

Fashimi 

1288 

Go-Horikawa 

1222 

456 

1298 

1232 

Annei 

548.Bc. 

Gemmyo 

708 

Go-Ichijo 

1017 

511B.C 

715 

1036 

Antoku 

1181 

Genshd 

715 

Go-Kameyama 

1368 

1185 

723 

1392 

Bidatsn 

572 

Go-Daigo 

1319 

Go-Kashiwa- 
bara 

1501 

585 

1339 

1562 

Ghuai 

192 

Go-Enyti  * 

1372 

Go-K6gon  * 

1352 

200 

1382 

1371 

Chiikyo 

1222 

Go-Fakakusa 

1247 

Go-Komatsu  * 

1383 

1222 

1259 

1392 

Daigo 

898 

Go-Fushimi 

1299 

Go-Komatsu 

1392 

930 

1301 

1412 

t  All  those  not  marked  B.  0.  are  Btibsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  Female 
Mikados  are  printed  in  italics.  The  sovereigns  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk belonged  to  the  Northern  Ooiirt  (see  p.  71),  and '  are  excluded  by  modem 
historians  from  the  legitimate  line   of  snecession. 
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Go-Koaiyo 

1644 

Haiiazono 

1308 

Keiko 

71 

1654 

1318 

130 

Go-Mizuno-o 

• 

1612 

Hansel 

406 

Eensd 

485 

1629 

411 

487 

Go-Momozono 

1771 

H  eizei 

806 

Keitai 

507 

177y 

800 

531 

Go-Murakami 

1319 

Higashiyama 

1687 

Kimmei 

540 

1368 

1709 

571 

Go-Nara 

1527 

Horikawa 

1087 

Koan 

3D2B.C. 

1557 

1107 

291B.C. 

Go-Nij6 

.  1302 

Ichijd 

987 

Kobun 

672 

1308 

1011 

672 

Go-Reizei 

1046 

Ingyo 

412 

Eogen 

2liB.C. 

1U68 

453 

158B.C. 

Go-Saga 

1243 

Itoku 

oIOb.c. 

Kdgyoku 

642 

1246 

477B.O. 

645 

Go-Saiin 

1655 

Jimmu 

660B.C. 

Kogon  * 

1332 

1663 

585B.C. 

1335 

Go-Sakura- 

1763 

Jingo  Kogo 

201 

Kokaka 

1780 

machi 

177U 

269 

1817 

Go-Sanjo 

1069 

Jito 

690 

Koken 

749 

1073 

696 

758 

Go-Shirakawa 

1156 

Jomei 

629 

Koko 

885 

115» 

e>4i 

887 

Go-ShTijaku 

1037 

Junna 

824 

Ediuei 

1847 

1045 

b33 

1866 

Go-Toba 

1186 

Jnnnin 

758 

Kom.yo  * 

1336 

1198 

764 

1348 

Go-1'siiohi- 

1465 

Juntoku 

1211 

Konin 

770 

mikado 

15(K) 

1221 

781 

Go-Uda 

1275 

Kaikwa 

157B.C. 

Eon-e 

1142 

1-^87 

98B.C. 

1155 

Go-Yozei 

1587 

Kameyama 

1260 

Eorei 

290B.C. 

1611 

1274 

215B.O. 

Chronological  ItiMes. 
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Kosho 

475B.C. 

Eelgen 

1663 

Shiijakn 

931 

:393b.c. 

1686 

946 

KCtoku 

645 

Reizei 

968 

Shu j  in 

97b.  0. 

654 

969 

30b.  c. 

Kwammn 

782 

Richu 

4fK) 

Sbutokn 

1124 

«U6 

4U5 

1141 

Kwazan 

985 

Bokiijo 

1166 

Suiko 

593 

986 

1168 

628 

Meisho 

1630 

Saga 

810 

Suinin 

29B.O. 

1643 

823 

70a.  D. 

Mommu 

697 

Sdimti 

655 

Suisei 

581B.C. 

707 

661 

549B.O. 

Momozono 

1747 

Sakuramachi 

1736 

Sujun 

588 

1762 

1747 

592 

Montokn 

851 

SaDJo 

1012 

Takaknra 

1169 

858 

1015 

1180 

Murakami 

947 

Seimu 

131 

Temmn 

673 

967 

190 

686 

MuretBU 

499 

Seinei 

480 

Tenohi 

668 

506 

484 

ea 

Nakanomikado 

1710 

Seiwa 

859 

Toba 

1108 

1735 

876 

1123 

Nijo 

1159 

Senkwa 

536 

Tsucbimikado 

1199 

1165 

539 

1210 

Nimmyo 

834 

Sbij5 

1233 

Tsunuzashi 

484 

850 

1242 

484 

Ninken 

488 

Sbirakawa 

1073 

Uda 

888 

498 

1086 

897 

Ninko 

1817 

Sb6k6 

1411 

Ydniei 

586 

1846 

1428 

587 

Nintokii 

313 

Sbomn 

724 

Yozei 

877 

399 

748 

884 

Ogimacbi 

1558 

1 

Shdtoku 

765 

Yuryaku 

457 

1586 

770 

459 

Ojin 

270 

ShukS  • 

i:i49 

•1 

310 

1352 

1 
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TABLE  m. 


List  of  Shogums. 


Hidetada  (Taitokn-In) 

1605 

Morikuni 

1308 

1«23 

1333 

Hisaakira 

1289 

Moriyosbi 

1333 

1308 

1334 

leharu  (Shimmei-In) 

1760 

Mnnetaka 

1252 

1786 

1266 

lemitsn  (Taiyti-In) 

1623 

Nariyosbi 

1334 

1650 

1338 

lemochi  (Shotoku-In) 

1858 

Sanetomo 

1203 

1866 

1219 

lenari  (Bnnkyo-In) 

1787 

Takaiiji  (T6ji-In) 

1338 

1838 

1356 

lenobn  (Bunsbo-Tn) 

1709 

T8UDay^>sbi  (Joken-In) 

1680 

1713 

1709 

lesada  (Onkyo-In^ 

1853 

Yoriie 

• 

1202 

1858 

12U3 

leshige  (Jud shin-In) 

1745 

Yoritomo 

1192 

1760 

1199 

letsugn  (Yusho-In) 

1713 

Yoritsngn 

1244 

1716 

1250 

letsnna  (GenYu-Tn) 

1651 

Yoritsune 

1226 

1680 

1243 

leyasn  (Tosho-gQ) 

1603 

Yoflhiaki  (Beiyo-In) 

1568 

1605 

1597 

leyoshi  (Shintoku-In) 

1838 

Yosliibara  (Mansbo-Tn) 

1521 

1853 

1546 

Reiki 

1867 

Yosbibide  (Daiobi-In) 

1568 

1868 

1568 

Koreyasn 

1266 

Yoshibisa  (Jotoku-In) 

1472 

1289 

1489 

Celebrated  Personages, 
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Yoshikfttsa  (Keiun-In) 

1441 

Yoshimune  (Yuto  u-In) 

1716 

1443 

1745 

Yosbikrtzu  (Chotoku-In) 

1423 

YoHhinori  (Fnko-In) 

1429 

1425 

1441 

Yoshiki 

1490 

Yosbinori  (H6ky6-In) 

1358 

1494 

1367 

Yosbiuiasa  (Jisbo-In) 

1449 

Yoshitane  (Keirin-In) 

1508 

1472 

1521 

Yoshimitsn  (Uokuon-In) 

1368 

Yoshitem  (Eogen-In) 

1546 

1394 

1565 

Yoshimochi  (Shotei-In) 

1394 

Yoshizumi  (H6ju-In) 

1494 

1423 

150« 

TABLE  IV. 
List  of  thk  Bbgrnts  {Shikken)  of  the  Hoj5  Family. 


Tokimasa 

Born. 
1136 

Died. 
1216 

Tokininne 

Bom. 
1261 

Died. 
1284 

Yoshitoki 

Apptd. 
1205 

1227 

Sadatoki 

1284 

1311 

Yasntoki 

1225 

1242 

Morotoki 

1301 

1311 

Tsnnetoki 

1243 

1263 

Takatoki 

1312 

1333 

Tokiyoii 

1246 

1263 

27. — List  of  Celebrated  Personages. 

The  following  list  of  odlebrated  personages  referred  to  in  this  book, 
And  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  guides  when  explaining  objects  of  historical 
or  artistic  interest,  may  be  found  useful. 

Akahito  (flourished  circa  A.D.  700;,  one  of  the  eailiest  great  poets  of. 
Japan.    His  full  name  was  Yamoibe  no  Akahito. 

ANTOKr  Tknn5,  an  ill-fated  infant  Mikado,  who  perished  at  sea  in 
A.D.  1185,  during  the  civil  war  waged  between  the  Taira  and  Minamoto 
<$lans. 

AsAiNA  Sabub5  (end  of  12th  century),  one  of  Yoritomo's  doughtiest 
retainers,  was  distinguished  by  almost  incredible  physicnl  strength.    He 
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is  represented  in  art  as  hurling  great  rocks  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
flings  stalwart  rivals,  and  as  swimming  with  a  live  shark  under  each  arm. 
Benkei,  or  MusASHi-BO  Benkei,  was  Yoshitsune's  famous  henchman. 
How  many  of  Benkei's  valorous  achievements  are  historical,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  According  to  the  current  version,  he  was  eight  feet 
in  height,  strong  as  a  hundred  men,  and  had  even  in  early  years  per- 
formed so  many  deeds  of  violence  as  to  have  been  nicknamed  071%- 
icafca,  "  the  Devil  Youth. "  Having  attempted  to  cut  down  Yoshitsune, 
then  a  mere  stripling,  on  the  Gojo  Bridge  in  Ky5to,  he  found  in  him 
his  master  in  the  art  of  fencing,  and  was  made  to  sue  for  quarter.  So 
great  whs  the  veneration  thus  inspired  in  his  breast,  that  he  thenceforth 
attached  himself  to  Yoshitsune's  fortunes  and  died  battling  in  his 
cause.  The  fight  between  Yoshitsune  and  Benkei  is  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  artists  of  Japan.  Another  is  the  subterfuge  by  which  Benkei 
made  way  for  his  lu aster  and  their  little  band  through  one  of  the 
barriers  where  at  that  time  all  travellers  were  liable  to  be  stopped.  He- 
preteDded  that  he  was  a  priest  sent  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
building  of  a  new  temple,  and  therefore  privileged  to  travel  free.  The 
pictures  represent  him  reading  out  his  supposed  ecclesiastical  commission 
from  a  scroll  to  the  barrier-keepers,  who  were  too  ignorant  of  letters  to 
discover  the  feint.  This  story  is  the  subject  of  a  drama  called  Kanjin-cho. 
BxJsoN  (1716-1783),  a  highly  original  and  vigorous  artist  of  the 
Chinese  school. 

Ch5  Dbnsu  (second  half  of  14th  century),  the  greatest  and  most  original 
painter  of  the  Buddhist  school,  i&  termed  by  Anderson  **  the  Fra  Angelica 
of  Japan.*' 

Date  Masamttne  (1567-1636),  Daimyo  of  Sendai,  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  the  embassy  which  he  despatched  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1614  (Comp.  Boute  4,  Section  6).  Date  Avas  eminent  as  a- 
warrior,  a  diplomat,  and  a  patron  of  learning  and  art. 

Dengyo  Daishi  (flourished  about  A.D.  800)  was  the  first  Buddhist 
abbot  of  Hiei-zan,  near  Kyoto.  He  made  a  long  sojourn  in  China  tor  the 
purpose  of  esoteric  study,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tendai  sect. 

En  no  Shokaku  was  a  famous  Buddhist  saint  and  miracle- worker  of 
the  7th  century,  and  the  first  human  being  to  ascend  Haku-san^  Daisen, 
Tate  yam  a,  and  others  of  Japan's  highest  mountains,  it  being  part  of  his 
mission  to  bring  all  such  remote  and  inaccessible  places  under  the  sway 
of  Buddha.  Having  been  slandered  as  a  magician  and  condemned  to- 
death,  he  so  fortified  himself  by  the  use  of  mystic  signs  and  formulaa  that 
the  swords  of  the  executioners  sent  to  behead  him  snapped  in  pieces;  but 
afterwards  he  flew  away  through  the  air,  and  was  never  again  seen  by 
mortal  eyes.  . 

Enko  Daishi  (1133-1212)  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
province  of  Mimasaka,  and  vaiious  portents  are  said  to  have  accompanied 
bis  birth.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  a  seminary  in 
his  native  province  ;  but  his  teacher,  recognising  his  exceptional  powers^ 
sent  him  up  to  the  great  monastery  on  Hiei-zan  iu  1147,  with  a  letter 
contMning  only  these  words :  "  I  send  you  an  image  of  the  great  sage 
Monju. "  On  the  letter  being  presented,  the  priest  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  asked  where  the  image  was,  and  v^  as  much  astonished  when  the> 
child  alone  appeared  before  him.  But  the  young  novice  soon  justified  the  , 
implied  estimate  of  his  great  intellectual  powers,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies  that  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  judged  fit 
to  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood.    The  prospect  was  held  out  to  him  of 
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nltimately  obtaining  the  headship  of  the  Tendai  sect ;  but  he  preferred  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theolojzy,  and  finally  developed  a  special 
doctrine  of  salvation,  or  the  road  to  the  "  Pure  Land, "  from  which  the 
new  sect  was  named  Jodo^  this  word  having  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Sanskrit  Sulchavati  or  "  Pure  Land, "  the  heaven  of  Amida.  In  1207  he 
settled  at  Kyoto  near  the  site  of  the  present  monastery,  and  there 
breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

EsHiN  (942-1017),  a  Buddhist  abbot  who  is  famous  as  a  sculptor. 

Forty-Seven  B5nins.    Their  story,  too  long  to  be  told  here,  will  be 
found  in  Things  Japanese. 

Go-Daigo  Tenno  (reigned  1319-1339)  was  a  Mikado  celebrated  for  his 
misfortunes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  throne  and  th<»  nation 
were  alike  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Hojo  "  Kegents  "  at  Kamakura,  and 
his  endeavour  to  shake  ofif  their  domination  only  resulted,  after  much 
shedding  of  blood,  in  his  being  taken  prisoner  and  banished  to  the 
Oki  Islands.  When  the  Hojo  fell  in  1333  under  the  sword  of  the 
loyalist  warrior  Nitta  Yoshisada,  the  Emperor  Go-Daigo  was  recalled 
from  exile.  But  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  military  rule, 
nor  was  Go-Daigo  wise  in  bis  choice  of  counsellors  after  his  restoration. 
Ashikaga  Takauji,  who  had  posed  as  the  champion  of  Imperial  rights, 
drsired  nothini^  so  much  as  to  become  Sbogun  himself,  and  bribed  the 
Mikado's  concubine  Kado-ko'to  poison  her  lord's  mind  against  those 
who  bad  served  him  most  faithfully,  and  even  against  his  own  son,  Prince 
Moriyoshi,  wlio  was  declared  a  rebel,  cast  into  a  dungeon  at  Kamakura, 
and  there  murdered.  Go-Daigo  repented  of  his  folly  and  weakness  when 
it  was  too  late.  Takauji  left  Kyoto,  and  the  army  sent  to  smite  him 
received  such  a  crushing  defeat  that  Go-Daigo  was  forced  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  Thereupon  Takauji  set  another  Mikado  on  the  throne.  But  as 
Go-Daigo  continued  to  be  recognised  by  many  as  the  rightful  sovereign, 
the  Mikadoate  was  split  into  two  rival  branches,  called  the  Southern 
(legitimate)  and  the  Northern  (usurping)  Courts.  After  sixty  years  of 
strife  and  misery,  the  Northern  Court  triumphed  in  1392,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Southern  dynasty  handing  over  to  it  the  Imperial  regalia. 
Go-Daigo  perished  at  an  early  period  of  the  struggle.  His  Court — ^if  we 
may  so  call  the  mountain  fastness  where  he  mostly  encamped — was  at 
Yoshino,  whose  position  to  the  south  of  Kyoto  was  the  origin  of  the 
epithet  "Southern  "  applied  to  it  by  native  historians 

Gtogi  Bosatstj  (670-749),  a  Korean  by  birth,  and  a  Buddhist  abbot 
and  saint,  is  the  subject  of  many  artistic  fictions.  He  is  credited  not  only 
with  the  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel,  which  was  certainly  used  in 
Japan  before  his  time,  but  with  a  number  of  important  wood-carvings  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  ware  called  after  him,  Gyogi-yaki,  is  earthen- 
ware,— dark,  glossy,  very  solid,  having  wave-lines  in  the  interior,  and  a 
pattern  resembling  the  impression  of  matting  on  the  outside. 

Haohiman  Tar5,  lit.  the  First-Born  of  the  God  of  "War,  was  a  famous 
general  of  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  whose  real  name  was  Mimanioto  no 
Yoshiiei  and  whose  vigorous  personality  created  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Minamoto  family.  He  it  was  who  conquered  Northern  Japan  (the  part 
beyond  Sendai),  and  brought  those  hitherto  btirbarous  provinces  into 
permanent  subjection  to  the  Imperial  sway.  Artists  often  depict  an 
episode  in  his  career  which  showed  his  skill  as  a  strategist,  namely,  his 
discovery  of  an  ambush  among  the  rushes  which  he  inferred  from  the 
disturbed  flight  of  the  wild-geese  overhead.  Like  many  other  turbulent 
spirits  of  that  time,  he  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  Buddhist  monk 
at  the  approach  of  old  age. 
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HiDABi  JiNQORO  (1594-1634),  Japan's  greatest  carver  in  wood,  was  a 
simple  carpenter  whose  nickname  of  Hidari  arose  from  his  being  left- 
handed.  Among  the  best-knowrf  of  his  works  are  the  carved  gateway  of 
thfe  Nishi  Hongwanji  temple  in  Kyoto,  the  ramma,  or  ventilating  panels, 
of  the  principal  apartments  in  the  same  temple,  and  three  carvings — two 
of  elephants  after  designs  by  Kan5  Tan-yu,  and  one  of  a  sleeping  cat — in 
the  mortuary  shrine  of  leyasu  at  Nikko.  The  notice  attracted  by  his 
labours  was  so  great  that  the  architecttiral  wood-carvers,  whose  artistic 
efforts  iiad  previously  been  limited  to  the  execution  of  mechanical  designs 
and  conventional  flowers,  now  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  distinct 
from  the  carpenters  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  affiliated. 

HiDBYOsHi  (1536-1598),  commonly  known  as  the  Taiko  Hideyoshi — 
the  word  laiko  being  a  title  indicative  of  exalted  rank — has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Napoleon  of  Japan.  Of  low  birth  and  so  ugly  as  to  earn 
the  nickname  of  "Monkey,"  Hideyoshi  worked  his  way  up  by  sheer  will, 
hard  fighting,  and  far-sighted  ability,  to  the  position  of  Nobuna<;a's  most 
trusty  lieutenant ;  and  when  that  ruler  died  in  1582,  Hideyoshi,  having 
slain  his  chief  enemies  and  captured  Kyoto,  became  practically  monarch 
of  Japan  with  the  title  of  Begent  {KiDampaJcu)^  which  till  then  had  never 
been  accorded  to  any  but  the  highest  nobility.  Hideyoshi  carried  out 
many  wise  measures  of  internal  policy,  guch  as  financial  reform,  the 
improvement  of  the  great  cities  of  Kyoto  and  Osaka,  and  tlio  encourage- 
ment of  maritime  trade.  He  was  also  more  merciful  to  his  foes  and 
rivals  than  his  predecessor  Nobunaga  had  been.  His  greatest  failing  was 
the  vulgar  ambition  of  the  parvenu.  His  dream  was  to  conquer  Clhina  and 
become  Emperor  of  the  whole  East.  As  a  first  step  towards  this,  he  sent 
an  army  aci'oss  the  straits  to  Korea  under  command  of  the  celebrated 
generals  Kato  Eiyomasa  and  Konishi  Yukinaga — the  latter  a  Christian, 
as  were  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  expedition.  Korea  was  ruined,  and 
Japan  nowise  benefited.  Hideyoshi's  death  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  troops  from  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
his  own  family  power  which  he  had  hoped  to  render  hereditary. 

HisHiGAWA  Mobonobt;  (flourished  1680-1701)  was  the  father  of 
artistic  xylography. 

HiTOMABO  (flourished  circa  A.  D.  700)  was  one  of  Japan's  earliest 
great  poets,  and  the  rival  of  Akahito.  His  full  name  was  Kakinomoio  no 
ilitomaro, 

HOEUSAI  (1760-1849)  was  the  great  leader  of  the  popular  or  artisan 
school  of  illustration. 

Iemitsu  (1604-1651),  the  third  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  in- 
herited the  administrative  ability  of  his  grandfather  leyasu,  and  devoted 
his  peaceful  reign  to  perfecting  the  system  of  government  estabhshed  by 
that  prince,  including  the  elaborate  system  of  espionage  touching  which 
early  European  writers  on  Japan  have  so  much  to  say.  To  him  is  due  the 
rule  according  to  which  all  the  Daimyos  were  obliged  to  reside  duiiug  half 
the  year  in  Yedo,  and  to  leave  their  families  there  as  hostages  during  the 
other  half.  It  was  also  Iemitsu  who  suppressed  Cbiistianity  as 
dangerous  to  the  state,  and  closed  up  the  country  against  all  foreigners 
except  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  who  were  permitted  to  trade  at  Nagasaki 
under  humiliating  conditions.  In  fact,  it  was  Iemitsu  who  consolidated 
what  we  call  **  Old  Japan."     His  tomb  is  at  Nikk5  near  that  of  leyasu. 

Ieyasu  (1512-1616),  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  altogether  the 
greatest  ruler  that  Japan  has  ever  produced,  was  a  samurai  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mikawa,  and  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  Minamoto.  His  own 
surname  was  Tokugawa.    Having  served  under  both  Nobunaga  and  the 
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Taiko  Hideyoshi,  he  profited  by  the  latter's  death  in  1598  to  make  war 
on  his  infant  son  Hideyori,  seized  the  great  castle  of  Osaka,  burnt  the 
Taikd's  celebrated  palace  of  Momoyama  at  Fnshimi,  and  finally,  in  the 
year  1600,  defeated  all  his  enemies  at  the  battle  of  Seki-ga-hara,  a  small 
village  in  the  province  of  Omi,  now  a  station  on  the  Tokaidd  Bailway. 
Meanwbile  he  hud,  in  1590,  moved  his  own  head-quarters  from  Shizuoka, 
where  they  had  been  for  many  years,  to  Todo,  then  an  unimportant  fish- 
ing-village, which  he  chose  on  account  of  the  strategic  advantages  of  its 
position.    In  1603  he  obtained  from  the  faineant  Court  oC  Kyoto  the  title 
of  Sh5gun,  which  was  borne  by  his  descendants  during  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  unbroken  peace,  till  Commodore  PeiTy's  arrival  in  1853  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1868,  and  to  the  break-up  of  Japanese  feudalism  and  dualism. 
The  statecraft  which  caused  so  long  a  reign  of  peace  under  one  dynasty  to 
take  the  place  of  the  secular  struggles  between  petty  warring  chieftaiuB, 
consisted  principally  in  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  whereby  the  rivalries 
of  the  greater  Daimyos  were  played  off  against  each  other,  and  in  the  an- 
nexation to  the  Shogun's  own  domain,  or  to  those  of  his  nearest  relatives,  of 
large  strips  of  territory  in  nil  portions  of  the  Empire.    These  served  as 
coigns  of  vantage,  whence,  in  those  days  of  difficult  communication,  the 
actions  of  each  Daimyo  could  more  easily  be  controlled.    leyasu  held  in 
his  own  grasp  all  the  military  resources  of  the  country,  and  forced  all  the 
Daimyos  to  regard  themselves  as  his  feudatories.    He  likewise  had  the 
Court  of  Kyoto  strictly  guarded, — nominally  as  a  protection  for  the  sacred 
Mikado  against  rebel  foes,  but  in   reality  to  prevent  His  Majesty,  who 
still  retained  the  semblance  of  luiperial  power,  from  endeavouring  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  which  made  him  a  passive  instrument  in  the  Shogun's 
hands.    leyasu  furthermore  built  powerful  strongholds,  made  new  high- 
ways, established  a  system  of  posts,  and  promulgated  laws,  which — if  we 
accept  the  theory  of  paternal  government  alike  in  politics  and  in  the 
family — were  very  wise,  and  which  were  in  any  case  far  in  advance  of 
anything  that  Japan  had  previously  known.      When  the  government  had 
been  established  on  a  firm  footing  in  1005,  leyasu  followed  the  usual 
Japanese  custom  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son.    He  retired  to  Shizuoka, 
and  spent  the  evening  of  his  Ufe  in  encouraging  the  renriissance  of  Japa- 
nese literature  which  had  just  begun.    To  his  munificence  is  owing  the 
ediiio  princeps  of  many   an  important   work.    His  political  testament, 
known  as  the  "  Legacy  of  leyasu,"  embodied  the  rules  of  paternal  govern- 
ment by  which  his  successors  were  ever  to  be  guided ;  but  (owing  perhaps 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  long  been  kept  from  public  kno^dedge) 
its  authenticity  has  been  doubted.    leyasu  was  first  buried  at  Kuno-zan, 
not  far  from  Shiznoka,  in  a  beautiful  shrine  on  a  castle-like  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea.     In  the  year  1617,  his  remains  were  removed  to  their 
present  still  grander  resting-place  at  Nikko.     The  dynasty  of  Shdguns 
founded  by  leyasu  is  called  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  from  the  surname  of 
the  family. 

IsHiKAWA  GoBMON  (end  of  16th  century),  the  most  notorious  of 
Japanese  robbers,  is  credited  with  having  possessed  the  physical  strength 
of  thirty  ordinary  men.  Being  at  last  captured  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
he  and  his  young  son  Ichird  were  condemned  to  be  boiled  to  death  in  a 
cauldron  of  oil,  which  sentence  was  carried  out  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Kamogawa  at  Kyoto.  In  accordance  with  custom,  the  criminal  composed 
a  death-song,  which  ran  as  follows : 
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Ishikawa  ya 

Hama  no  masago  wa 
Tsukuru  to  mo, 

Yo  ni  nusuhito  no 

Tane  wa  tsukimaji 

which  may  be  rendered  thns, "  Though  the  stony-bedded  rivers  {ishi-kavoa, 
a  pnn  on  his  own  name)  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  oome  to  an  end, 
the  line  of  thieves  shall  never  come  to  an  end." 

IwASA  Matahei  (16th  century)  was  the  originator  of  the  Ukiyo-e 
Byu,  or  "popular  school "  of  Japanese  art,  which,  abandoning:  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  and  conventional  routine  of  the  classical  schools,  under- 
took to  paint  life  as  it  is. 

JiEAEU  Daishi  (A.D.  794-864),  a  celebrated  Buddhist  abbot.  Like 
many  others  of  his  time  and  profession,  he  visited  China  in  search  of 
religious  and  magical  lore. 

JiMMU  Tenno,  that  is,  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  is  accounted  by  the 
Japanese  annalists  the  first  human  sovereign  of  their  country,  which  had 
till  then  been  ruled  over  by  the  Shinto  gods.  Jimmu  Tenno  was  himself 
descended  from  the  Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu,  and  consequently  semi- 
divine.  The  orthodox  account  of  his  career  is  that,  starting  from  Kyiishu 
in  the  extreme  west  of  Japan,  he  rowed  up  the  Inland  Sea  with  a  band 
of  devoted  warriors,  subduing  the  aborigines,  as  he  went  along,  in  virtue 
of  the  commission  which  he  had  received  from  Heaven.  After  much 
fighting  iii  what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Bizen  and  Yamato,  and  many 
miraculous  occurrences,  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  and  was  buried  at  Kashiwabara  in  Yamato,  where  his  capital  had 
been  established  after  the  conquest.  The  date  assigned  for  his  accession 
is  the  11th  February,  660  B.C.,  the  anniversary  of  which  day  has  been 
made  a  public  holiday  during  the  present  reign,  and  was  chosen  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1889,  evidently  with  the  desire  to 
strengthen  the  popular  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  continuity  of  Japa- 
nese history.  Jimmu  Tenno  and  his  successors  during  many  centuries 
have,  however,  been  condemned  as  myths  by  competent  European  in- 
vestigators, though  it  is  allowed  that  the  Jimmu  legend  may  possibly  be 
an  echo  of  some  actual  invasion  of  Central  Japan  by  western  tribes  of 
adventurers  in  very  early  days. 

Jingo  Kogo,  that  is,  the  Empress  Jingo,  ruled  over  Japan,  according 
to  the  native  annalists,  from  A.D.  201  to  269,  when  she  died  at  the  age 
of  one  htmdred  ;  but  Aston,  the  leading  authority  on  early  Japanese 
history,  while  not  denying  the  existence  of  this  Japanese  Semiramis, 
relegates  most  of  her  mighty  deeds  to  the  realm  of  fable.  The  chief  legend 
connected  with  her  is  that  of  the  conquest  of  Korea,  to  which  country 
she  crossed  over  with  a  gallant  fleet,  aided  by  the  fishes  both  great  and 
small  and  by  a  miraculous  wave,  and  'whence  she  returned  only  after 
receiving  the  abject  submission  of  the  King.  During  the  three  years  of 
her  absence  in  Korea,  she  held  in  her  womb  her  son  Ojin  who  is  worship- 
ped as  Hachiman,  the  God  of  War.  Next  she  tamed  her  attention  east- 
wards, and  going  in  her  fleet  up  the  Inland  Sea,  smote  the  rebels  of 
Yamato,  as  Jimmu  Tenno  is  snid  to  have  done  before  her.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  two  legends  are  but  slightly  varying  versions  of 
the  same  story. 

JocHO,  the  most  original  of  Japan's  mediaeval  sculptors,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Ichij6  (A.D.  1017-1036).  He  carved 
Buddhist  subjects. 
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JosETsu  (floorished  about  A.D.  1400),  was  a  priest  and  oelebrated 
painter.    Anderson  calls  him  the  Japanese  Oimabne. 

Eaqekiyo  (second  half  of  12th  century)  was  a  famous  warrior  of  the 
Taira  clan  to  whom  yarious  picturesque  legends  attach.  On  one  occasion 
he  disguised  himself  as  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  took  part  in  a  grand  temple 
service  as  an  opportunity  for  attempting  the  life  of  Yoritomo.  After  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  put  out  his  own  eyes  in  order  not  to  see  the  triumph 
of  the  rival  Minamoto  olan. 

KANd,  the  family  name  of  a  oelebrated  school  of  painters,  whioh 
originated  in  the  15th  century  and  is  not  yet  extinct.  Its  manner,  which 
appears  highly  conventional  to  Europ>eans,  is  classical  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Japanese.  The  greatest  of  these  painters  was  Eano  Motonobu  (born  1477). 
Other  noteworthy  members  of  the  family  were  E.  Shdei,  E.  Eitoku,  and 
E.  Sanraku  (16th  century),  E.  Sansetsu,  and  especially  E.  Tan-yti. 
E.  Naouobu,  K.  Yasunobu,  E.  Toun,  and  E.  Tsunenobn  were  also  dis- 
tinguished. All  these  names,  from  Sansetsu  onwards,  belong  to  the  17th 
•century.  The  Japanese  custom  of  adoption  is  the  key  to  the  apparent 
mystery  of  so  maoy  men  similarly  gifted  arising  in  one  family. 

Eato  Eitokasa  was  one  of  Hideyoshi's  generals  in  the  invasion  of 
Eorea  at  the  end  of  the  IGth  century,  and  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Christians. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Japanese  heroes,  and  is  worshipped — 
-chiefly  by  the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhists — under  the  name  of  Sei  Shoko. 

EiYOMOBi  (1118 — 1181),  whom  Satow  calls  the  Warwick  of  Japanese 
hic^tory,  was  head  of  the  great  house  of  Taira  during  its  struggles  with  the 
rival  house  of  Minamoto,  and  during  the  brief  period  of  triumph  which 
preceded  its  final  overthrow  at  Dan-no-ura.  From  the  year  1156  until 
his  death,  Eiyomori  was  all-powerful,  engrossing  all  the  highest  offices  of 
state  for  his  own*  kinsmen,  and  governing  the  Palace  through  his  kins- 
women where  boy  Mikados  succeeded  each  other  like  shadows  on  the 
throne.  To  suit  his  own  convenience,  he  moved  the  capital  for  a  time 
from  Eyoto  to  Fukuwara  near  the  site  of  modem  E5be — an  act  of  high- 
handed autocracy  which  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  courtiers  and  the 
nobility,  whose  habits  were  interfered  with  and  their  resources  taxed  by  the 
double  move.  While  irritating  the  upper  classes  by  his  nepotism  and  over- 
bearing demeanour,  he  ground  down  the  common  people  by  his  exactions, 
■ajid  endeavoured  utterly  to  exterminate  the  Minamoto  clan.  The  famous 
beauty  Tokiwa,  handmaiden  to  Yoshitomo,  was  forced  to  yield  to  his  em- 
braces in  order  to  save  the  life  of  her  infant,  the  future  hero  Yoshitsnne  ; 
and  every  woman  that  pleased  his  fancy  had  to  minister  to  his  lust.  His 
eldest  son  Shigemori  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain.  But  the  storm  did 
not  break  in  his  time.  He  died  in  his  bed,  leaving  his  whole  house  to 
perish  four  years  later  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

E5b5  Daishi  (774 — 834),  the  most  famous  of  all  Japanese  Buddhist 
saints,  was  noted  equally  as  preacher,  painter,  sculptor,  calligraphist,  and 
traveller.  Hod  his  life  lasted  six  hundred  years  instead  of  sixty,  he 
•could  hardly  have  griiven  all  the  imager,  scaled  all  the  mountain  peaks, 
confounded  all  the  sceptics,  wrought  all  the  miracles,  and  performed  all 
the  other  feats  with  which  he  is  popularly  credited.  Byobu-ga-ura,  near 
the  modern  temple  of  Eompira  in  Shikoku,  was  his  birth-place.  His 
•conception  was  miraculous,  and  he  came  into  the  world  with  his  hands 
folded  as  if  in  prayer.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  A. D.  793.  Various 
legends  are  told  of  the  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  evil  spirits 
•during  his  novitiate.  At  Cape  Muroto  in  Tosa,  dragons  and  other  mon- 
asters appeared  out  of  the  sea  and  disturbed  him  in  his  prayers.    These 
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he  drove  away  by  repenting  myatic  foTmaltB  called  Dariird,  and  by  spitting 
at  them  the  rays  of  the  evening  stet 
whicli  hod  flown  from  heaven  into  bis 
month.  At  a  temple  built  by  him  on 
this  spot,  ha  waa  constantly  annoyed  by 
I  hobgoblins  who  forced  liim  to  eotei  into 
oonveiHation  ;  but  he  finaily  got  rid  of 
them  by  surrounding  himself  with  a  con- 
Bflcrated  enclosure  into  whioh  they  -were 
nnable  to  eater  against  his  wiU.  Having 
been  sent  to  China  as  a  student  in  tWl, 
much  as  promisiug  Japanese  yonths  aie 
Bent  to  Enrope  or  Amei-ica  to-day,  he 
became  the  favourite  disciple  ai  the  great 
abbot  Hni-kwo  (Jap.  Kei-kwa),  by  whom 
he  was  charged  to  carry  back  to  Japan 
the  tenets  of  the  YogSchSrya,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Japan,  Shingon  sect,  which 
occupies  itself  greatly  with  mystic  for- 
mularies, magic  spells,  and  incantations, 
KOBO  DiisHi  Kobo  Daiahi  returned  home  in  806,  bring- 

ing with  bim  a  large  quantity  of  Buddhist 
boohfl  and  devotional  objects,  and  in  8!"  was  appointed  abbot  of  Toji 
in  Kyoto.  A  few  years  later  he  {onnded  the  great  monastery  of  £oya- 
san,  where  his  last  days  were  spent  at  theclose  o£  a  life  of  incessant 
toil.  It  is  asserfed  that  he  did  not  die,  but  merely  retired  into  a  vaotted 
tomb,  where  be  still  awaits  the  Doming  of  Mirohu,  the  Buddhist  Messiah. 
Among  the  innumerable  great  deeds  with  which  this  saint  is  credited, 
is  the  invention  of  the  Hiriiiiaita  syllabary.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
name  Kdbo  Daishi  (lit.  the  Oreat  Teacher  Spreading  Abroad  the  Law)  is 
a  posthumous  title  conferred  on  him  by  the  Umperor  Daigo  in  the 
jear  921.    His  name  while  alive  was  Kukai. 

EoBOBi,  lord  of  Eushu  (1577-1615),  courtier  to  Hideyoshi  and  leyasur 
was  the  highest  authority  of  his  age  on  the  tea  ceremonies  and  all  the 
cognate  esthetic  pursuits  which  that  term  sums  up  to  the  Japanese 
mind, — curio-oollecling,  for  instance,  and  the  laying  out  of  landsoape 
gardens.  The  still  existing  school  of  flower  arrangement  (EnshU  Byuy 
derived  from  him  distinguishes  itself  from  others  by  its  greater 
elaborateness  and  artificiality. 

EojiMA  Takanori,  also  called  Bingo  no  S/Aurd,  was  a  high-bora 
warrior  of  the  14th  century,  celebrated  for  his  romantic  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor  Oo-Dai(<o.  When  that  ill-fated  monarch  was  being  carried  off  to- 
BZile  by  the  minions  of  the  usurping  house  of  Hojo,  the  faithful  yotmg 
soldier  endeavoured  to  rescue  him  on  the  road.  Having  failed  not  only 
in  this,  but  even  in  f^ainvag,  access  for  a  moment  to  his  master's  person, 
he  bit  on  a  method  of  communication  characteristically  esthetic  and 
Japanese.  Steoling  at  night  into  the  garden  of  the  inn  where  the  Im- 
perial patty  had  baited,  he  scraped  part  ol  the  bark  of  a  cherry-tree  bare, 
and  on  it  wrote  the  following  line  of  poetry 

which,  being  interpreted,  signiHes 

Heaven  t  destroy  not  Kdsen. 
For  he  is  not  withoat  a  Hanrei  \  " 
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the  allnsion  being  to  an  ancient  Chinese  king,  who,  after  twenty  years  of 
warfare,  was  at  length  helped  to  victory  by  the  prowess  of  a  faithful 
vassal.  When  day  broke,  the  soldiers,  seeing  the  writing,  but  being  too 
ignorant  to  decipher  it,  showed  it  to  their  Imperial  captive,  who  at  once 
understood  that  it  referred  to  himself  and  was  meant  to  intimate  that 
faithful  friends  were  at  hand.  The  choice  of  a  cherry-tree  was  not  the 
least  significant  part  of  the  deed ;  for  that  tree  is  in  Japan  the  emblem 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  Later  on,  Eojima  died  fighting  for  his  sover- 
eign, and  artists  still  love  to  reproduce  that  scene  of  his  life  in  which 
loyalty  and  delicacy  were  so  well  combined. 

EoMACHi  (full  name  Ono  no  Komachi),  the  most  famous  of  Japan's 
many  poetesses,  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th 
century,  and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  national  mind  by  her  beautyi 
her  talents,  and  the  miserable  old  age  which  was  the  reward  of  her  pride 
and  frailty ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  her  career.  Every  branch 
of  art  borrows  motives  from  Eomachi's  life.  **  She  is  shown, "  says 
Anderson,  **  in  her  days  of  pride  and  luxury,  drawing  rain  down  upon 
the  parched  earth  by  the  numbers  of  her  magic  verse,  bringing  to 
shame  the  rival  who  sought  to  fasten  upon  her  the  stigma  of  plagiarism 
and  falsehood  ;  courted  by  the  noblest  of  the  brilliant  band  that  sur- 
rounded the  throne — and  again,  without  a  step  of  transition,  old, 
enfeebled,  clad  in  unclean  rags,  begging  her  way  from  door  to  door  until 
she  died,  rotted,  and  became  the  food  of  dogs  on  the  highway — a  moral 
illustration  of  the  Buddhistic  text,  All  is  vanity,  that  the  artist  never 
tires  of  repeating,  and  sometimes  elaborates  with  sickening  detail. " 

E5ein  (latter  half  of  17th  century)  was  a  famous  lacquer  artist  and 
painter. 

EosE  NO  Eanaoka  (second  half  of  9th  century)  was  the  first  great 
Japanese  painter.  A  number  of  quaint  legends  testify  to  the  effect  which 
his  skill  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

Ettmagai  Naozank,  a  warrior  of  the  latter  half  of  the  I'ith  century,  took 
his  suiTiame  from  the  town  of  Eumagai  in  the  province  of  Musashi,  which 
he  received  as  a  fief  from  Yoritomo.  The  most  stf  iking  incident  in  his  life 
was  his  encounter  with  Atsumori  at  the  battle  of  Ichi-no-tani  not  far  from 
E5be,  in  the  year  1184.  Atsumori  was  a  deUcute  young  nobleman  of  the 
Taira  clan,  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  when  the  city  of  Fuku- 
wara  had  been  taken  by  the  Minnmoto,  sought  safety  like  the  rest  of  his 
kindred  in  flight  on  board  a  junk,  but  being  pursued  by  Eumagai  Nao- 
zane,  had  to  fight  for  his  life.  He  succumbed  to  the  veteran,  who,  tear- 
ing oft  his  helmet  the  better  to  sever  his  head,  beheld  the  y<'nthful  face 
and  was  struck  with  pity  and  sympathy,  his  own  son  having  fallen  earlier 
in  the  day.  He  reflected,  however,  that  to  spare  the  boy's  life  might  only 
cause  him  to  fall  into  more  ruthlesH  hands.  So  partly  out  of  compassion, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  bis  own  reputation,  he  resolved  to  OiUry  out  his 
first  purpose.  Atsumori  submitted  to  his  fate  with  heroic  courage,  while 
Nadzane,  overwhelmed  with  bitter  remorse,  vowed  never  mure  to  bear 
arms,  but  to  forsake  the  world  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  fair  youth  whose  life  he  had  so  unwillingly 
taken.  He  restored  to  Atsumori's:  father  the  head  and  the  other  spoils 
which  he  had  won,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  went  to  Eydto, 
and  took  monastic  vows  in  the  temple  of  Eurodani,  where  numerous  relics 
of  bim  are  shown  to  this  day.  The  story  has  been  dramatised  under  the 
title  of  Atsumori. 

Etjsunoki  Masashige,  also  called  Nanko  (first  half  of  14th  century), 
is  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  for  hia  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  throne. 
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Had  tbe  Emperor  Go-Daigo  listened  to  his  advice,  the  rising  power  of  the 
house  of  Ashilcaga  might  have  been  crushed.  As  it  was,  Masashige  was 
unequally  pitted  against  a  superior  foe ;  and  when  his  army  had  been 
annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Minato-gawa  in  1336,  he  and  a  little  band  of 
personal  followers  committed  haraJciri  rather  than  surrender.  A  scene 
which  artists  often  delineate  is  Masashige,  about  to  die,  presenting  to  his 
son  the  ancestral  roll  in.  order  to  stimulate  him  to  deeds  worthy  of  the 
family  renown. 

Kyosai  (1831-1890),  an  artist  noted  for  vigorous  drawing  and 
caricature. 

Mas  A  K  ADO  (killed  A.D.  940)  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese 
rebels,  and  the  only  one  who  ever  went  so  far  as  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  title  of  Mikado.  For  details,  see  under  Narita  (Route  5),  and  the 
temple  of  Kamda  Myojin  in  Tokyo. 

MiTo  KoMON  (1622-1700),  second  Prince  of  Mito,  a  near  relative 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  helped  greatly  though  unconsciously  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  their  house,  and  of  the  whole  feudal  system  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  by  means  of  his  celebrated  historical  work,  the  Dai 
Mhon  Shi,  which  first  caused  men  to  suspect  that  the  Shoguns  were 
usurpers,  and  the  Mikados  the  only  rightful  rulers  of  Japan.  He  also 
patronised  the  new  school  of  Shinto  literati,  whose  studies  led  them,  and 
finally  the  majority  of  the  educated  public,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back 
the  state  of  things  supposed  to  have  existed  in  pre-Buddhistic  and  pre- 
f eudal  days.  Popular  tradition  ascribes  to  this  prince  many  fanciful  under- 
takings, such  as  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  great  bell  from  the  river  at 
Kdnodai,  and  to  find  the  bottom  of  the  Kaname-ishi  at  Kashima,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  pivot  of  the  world. 

THe  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Mito  inherited  the  literary 
and  political  views  of  their  great  ancestor.  As  late  as  1840,  the  then 
prince,  "  tired  of  preaching  Shinto  and  of  persuading  the  Shogun  to  hand 
over  his  authority  to  the  Mikado,  resolved  to  take  up  arms  and  to 
try  the  wager  of  battle.  To  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  he  seized  the  Bud- 
dhist monasteries,  and  melted  down  their  enormous  bronze  bells,  and 
cast  them  into  cannon.  By  prompt  measures  the  Bakufu  suppressed  his 
preparations  for  war,  and  imprisoned  him  for  twelve  years,  releasing  him 
only  in  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  Perry. "  *  The 
son  of  this  stout  old  imperialist  became  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  aod 
accomplished  what  his  ancestors  had  laboured  for,  by  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  his  rank  and  power  to  the  Mikado. 

MoTOOEi  NoBiNAQA  (1730-1801)  was  the  prince  of  Japanese  literati.  A 
pupil  of  the  scarcely  less  distinguished  scholar  Mabuchi,  he  continued 
Mabuchi's  work  of  investigating  Japanese  antiquity,  bringing  back  into 
literary  use  the  pure  ancient  Japanese  language,  restoring  the  Shintd 
reUgion  to  the  supremacy  of  which  Buddhism  had  robbed  it,  in  a  word, 
emphasising  and  glorifying  everything  native  as  against  that  part  of 
Japanese  civilisation  which  was  new  and  of  extraneous  origin.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Mikado  to  tbe  absolute  authority  which  centuries  before  had 
been  usurped  by  the  Shoguns,  was  naturally  a  prime  object  of  the  endea- 
vours of  a  man  to  whom  antiquity  and  perfection  were  convertible  terms, 
and  in  whose  belief  the  Mikado  was  reaUy  and  truly  a  descendant  of  the 
Goddess  of  the  Sun.  Motoori  and  his  school  thus  became  to  some  extent 
the  authors  of  the  revolution  which,  half  a  century  later,  overturned  the 
Shogunate  and  brought  the  Mikado  forth  from  seclusion  to  govern  as 
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well  as  reign.  Motoori's  works  were  very  nnmerotis.  The  greatest  is  his- 
elaborate  commentary  on  the  Kojiki,  called  Kojifci  Den,  which  is  practical- 
ly an  encyclopaedia  of  ancient  Japanese  lore,  written  in  a  style  as  clear  a& 
It  is  elegant.  The  printing  of  the  forty-fonr  volnmes  of  which  it  consists 
was  not  concluded  till  1822,  long  after  the  aathoi^s  death. 

MuBASAKi  Shiktbu  (flourished  circa  A.D.  KKX))  was  a  Court  lady, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese  romance- writers.  Her  chief  work 
is  the  Oenji  Monogatari. 

Nabihiba  (A.D.  825-880),  the  Don  Joan  of  ancient  Japan. 
NicHiBEN  was  bom  at  Kominato  in  the  province  of  Awa,  at  the- 
mouth  of  Yedo  Bay,  in  A.D.  1222.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  became  an 
acolyte  of  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  three  years  later.  Shortly  afterwards,  be  adopted  the  name 
by  which  he  is  known  to  history.  It  signiiies  **  Lotus  of  the-  Sun, "  and  is 
derived  from  a  dream  which  came  to  his  mother  of  the  sun  on  a  lotus-flower, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  became  pregnant.  He  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Buddhist  canon  by  means  of  a  miracle,  and  met  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  with  words  which  he  converted  into  the  formula 
Ufamu  Myoho  Benge  Kyo,  "  Oh,  the  Scripture  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Wonderful 
Law ! " — a  formula  which  is  still  constantly  used  as  an  invocation  by  hia 
followers,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  carved  on  stones  all  over  the  country 
in  the  eccentric  calligraphy  {hige-daimoku)  represented  in  the  illustration. 

Having  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
Kegent  Hojo  Tokiyori  by  the  unspar- 
ing manner  in  which  he  attacked 
other  sects,  he  was  banished  to  the 
peninsula  of  Izu  in  1261,  but  par- 
doned soon  after.  Ten  >earK  latex,, 
his  enemies  persuaded  the  Begent 
Tokimune  that  Nichiren's  doctrines 
tended  to  subvert  the  state.  He  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  a  cave  with 
his  six  chief  disciples,  and  condemn- 
ed to  be  beheaded  the  same  nighty 
but  when  brought  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, was  saved  by  a  miracle,  the 
executioner's  sword  failing  to  act 
on  the  head  of  so  holy  a  man ;  and 
Tokimune,  warned  in  a  dream,, 
spared  his  life.  Nichiren  was,  how- 
ever, banished  to  the  island  of  Sado 
in  the  North,  but  was  permitted  in 
l'^74  to  return  to  Eatuakura,  then  the 
luiiitary  capital  of  Eastern  Japan. 
He  next  retired  to  live  among  the 
mountains  of  Minobu  in  a  hut,  which 
he  quitted  in  order  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
Nambu  Bokurd,  a  devotee  so  zealous 
that  he  bestowed  on  the  saint  and  his- 
sect  forever  all  the  lands  in  his  pos- 
session. As  crowds  of  disci  plea 
flocked  to  Nichiren  for  instruction  in  the  faith,  he  erected  a  small  shrine 
which  became  ihe  nucleus  of  the  now  famous  monastery  of  Minobu.  In 
1282,  feeling  that  death  was  approaching,  he  removed  from  Minobu  to 
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Ikegami,  near  the  modern  city  of  Tokyo,  and  there  died.  His  body  was 
burnt  on  the  spot  and  the  bones  were  conveyed  to  Miuobu,  only  a  small 
portion  being  retained  at  Ikegami  as  a  precious  relic.  His  zeal  and  his 
intolerance  appear  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  spiritual  children, — the 
Nichiren-shu,  or  Hokke-shu^  as  the  sect  derived  from  him  is  also  called, 
having:  pushed  the  odium  theologicum  to  a  degree  otherwise  rare  in  Japan. 
The  chief  outward  and  visible — or  rather  audible — sign  of  their  temples  is 
the  drum,  which  the  devotees  beat  for  hours  together  to  keep  time  to 
their  chanting  of  the  sacred  formula  Namu  Myoho  Kenge  Kyo,  Nichiren*B 
crest  is  the  orange-blossom  {tachihana). 

NiTTA  YosHisADA,  a  warrior  of  the  lith  century,  famed  for  his 
courage  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  Mikado's  cause  against  the  usurping 
families  of  H6j5  and  Ashikaga.  An  incident  in  his  life  which  artists  love 
to  pourtray,  is  that  related  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  Kamakura  in 
Boute  2. 

NoBUNAGA,*  properly  Ota  Nbhunaga  (1534-1582),  was  a  warrior  who, 
in  the  general  scramble  for  land  and  power  which  went  on  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century,  gained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Suruga, 
Mino,  Omi,  Mikawa,  Ise,  and  Eohizen.  Having  next  taken  Kyoto,  he 
built  the  stronghold  of  Nijo,  and  sided  with  Ashikaga  Yoshiaki,  who  by 
his  iDfluence  was  made  Shogun  in  1558.  Six  years  later  the  two  quarrel- 
led. Nobunaga  arrested  and  deposed  Yoshiaki  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Ashikaga  family,  which  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  thirty -eight  years, 
came  to  an  end.  By  the  aid  of  his  generals  flideyoshi  and  leyasu,  he 
brought  large  portions  of  the  empire  under  his  sway,  but  never  obtained 
the  title  of  Shogun,  which  custom  had  limited  to  members  of  the 
Minamoto  family,  whereas  Nobunaga  was  of  Taira  descent.  Though  a 
great  soldier,  Nobunaga  lacked  the  administrative  ability  to  follow  up 
and  consolidate  the  advantages  gained  in  war.  Consequently,  when  he 
was  assassinated  by  an  offended  subordinate  named  Akechi,  his  power 
died  with  him.  Nobunaga  was  a  bitter  foe  to  Buddhism.  Among 
his  many  acts  of  violence,  was  the  destruction  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Hiei-zan  near  Kyoto  and  of  the  Hongwanji  at  Osaka,  on  both  which 
occasions  frightful  scenes  of  massacre  ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
encouraged  the  Christians ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his 
stamp  <^d  so  out  of  any  appreciation  of  their  theological  tenets. 

Ogubi  Hangwan  (15th  century)  and  his  faithful  wife  or  mistress, 
Tebutb  Hime,  belong  rather  to  romance  than  to  sober  history.  Kobbers 
having  plotted  to  drug  him  with  sake  and  murder  him  during  the 
night,  she — at  that  time  one  of  the  courtesans  of  the  village,  who  had 
been  invited  to  assist  in  the  revels — informed  him  of  the  plot. 
Vaulting  upon  the  back  of  a  wild  horse  found  in  a  thicket  close  by,  he 
escaped  to  Fujisawa  on  the  Tokaido,  where  his  tomb  and  Terute  Hime*8 
are  still  shown.  On  another  occasion,  his  enemies  decoyed  him  into  a 
poisonous  bath  which  produced  leprosy  ;  but  Terute  Hime  wheeled  him  in 
a  barrow  from  Kamakura  all  the  way  to  the  hot  springs  of  Yunomine  in 
Kishu,  where  a  single  week's  bathing  restored  him  to  health  and  strength. 

Okto  (1733—1795),  properly  called  Maruyama  Okyo,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Shij5  school  of  painters,  whose  watchword  was  fidelity  to  nature, 
though,  as  Anderson  points  out,  their  practice  was  far  less  radical  than 
their  theory,  and  did  not  lead  them  actuaQy  to  reject  the  conventionalities 

*Thi8  article  Is  taken  almost  verbally   from  GriflQa's   Mikado'*  Empire,  Cha^p. 
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of  their  predecessors.    Okyo  was  specially  snccessfnl  in  Ms  representation 
of  birds  and  fishes. 

Bai  San-y5  (1780-1832)  was  an  excellent  poet  in  the  Chinese  style  and 
a  great  traTeller,  but  above  all  a  historian.  His  chief  work,  the  Nihon 
Oioaishi,  which  treats  in  detail  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  published  in  1827,  and  is 
still  widely  read.  Its  strongly  pronounced  imperialism  has  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  governing  class 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Saigo  Taeamobt,  a  samurai  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  whose  youth  coin- 
cided with  the  closing  years  of  the  Japanese  ancien  riSghne,  conspicuously 
distinguished  himself  on  the  imperialist  side.  Before  the  triumph  of  the 
latter,  he  was  thrice  exiled  to  Oshima  In  Luchu,  as  a  political  suspect ; 
but  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  to  the  success  of  which  he  contributed 
so  materially  as  to  earn  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  he  became  one  of  the  most  important  personages  in  the  state. 
His  programme,  however,  was  no  radical  one.  When  his  colleagues  in 
the  government  showed  that  their  aim  was  not,  as  had  at  first  been 
asserted,  a  return  to  the  Japan  of  early  historic  days,  but  the  complete 
Europeanisation  of  the  country  and  the  abandonment  of  national 
usages  and  traditions,  Saigo  broke  with  them,  and  retired  to  the  city  of 
Kagoshima  in  Satsuma,  where  he  fonnded  a  military  school  to  which 
all  the  ardent  youth  of  Satsuma  and  Osumi  soon  began  to  flock.  The 
influence  of  this  school  precipitated  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new  order  of  ideas.  It  broke  out  in  1877,  and  is  known  to 
history  as  the  Satsuma  Rebellion.  After  a  struggle  of  several  months, 
the  Imperialists  triumphed,  and  Saigo  himself  fell  on  the  24th  September, 
as  did  the  whole  of  the  little  band  of  five  hundred  that  had  remained 
faithful  to  him  till  the  end.  Saigo  still  lives  in  popular  esteem  as  the 
most  peifect  example  of  a  brave  warrior  and  a  true  patriot ;  and  even  the 
Imperial  Court  now  reveres  his  memory,  the  bun  of  degradation  having 
been  removed  in  1890,  and  the  dead  Commander-in-Chief  re-instated  post- 
humously in  all  his  honours.  The  common  people  say  that  Saigd's  spirit 
has  gone  to  dwell  in  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  heaven.  The  visit  of  the 
Czarevitch  (the  present  Czar)  to  Japan  in  1891  helped  to  give  credence  to 
a  wild  notion  according  to  which  Saigo  had,  like  Toshitsune  centuries 
before,  escaped  to  Siberia. 

SAiGYd  HosHi  (died  A.D.  1198)  was  an  eccentric  monk  and  famous 
poet  of  noble  birth. 

The  San-jO-eok-k1-sbn,  or  Thirty-six  Poetical  Geniuses,  flourished 
during  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries,  llie  grouping  of  their  names  in 
a  galaxy  is  attributed  to  a  court  noble  of  the  1 1th  century,  named  Kinto 
Dainagon.  Their  portraits,  which  were  first  painted  by  Fujiwara-no- 
Nobuzane  about  A.D.  1200,  frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  Ryobu  Shintd 
temples.  A  complete  list  of  their  names  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Wm. 
Anderson's  interesting  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Paintings. 

SBW-No-RiKTt^  (1521-1591)  is  revered  as  a  legislator  of  taste,  especially 
in  such  thoroughly  Japanese  arts  as  fiower  arrangement  and  the  tea 
ceremonies.*  He  began  his  esthetic  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  Hideyoshi,  accompanying  that  general 
in  his  campaigns  to  preside  at  tea  parties  in  the  intervals  of  battle.  As  a 
connoisseur  in  articles  of  rnrtii,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  dishonest 
means,  passing  off  new  things  as  old,  spurious  as  genuine.    Hideyoshi  at 

*  See  Thingt  Japanese. 
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laHt  grew  tired  of  him,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a  climax  when  Sen-nd- 
Rikyu  refused  to  give  up  to  this  all-powerful  patron  his  lovely  daughter 
who  \\a.B  already  betrothed  to  another.  Orders  were  sent  to  him  to 
commit  harakiri,  which  he  did  in  his  tea-room  after  making  tea,  arranging 
a  bouquet,  and  composing  a  Buddhist  stanza. 

SassHtr  (1421-1507)  was  the  greatest  Japanese  artist  of  the  Chinese 
school  of  painting.    Anderson  says  of  him  : 

"It  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  estimate  Sesshu  at  his  true  value... 
Notwithstanding  the  boast  of  the  artist  that  the  scenery  of  China  was 
his  only  teacher,  and  the  credit  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  admirers  of 
having  invented  a  new  style,  he  has  in  no  respect  departed  from  the 
artificial  rules  accepted  by  his  fellow  painters.  He  was,  however,  an 
original  and  powerful  artist,  and  his  renderings  of  Chinese  scenery 
bear  evidences  of  local  study  that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  his 
successors.  The  grand  simplicity  of  his  landscape  compositions,  their 
extraordinary  breadth  of  design,  the  illusive  suggestions  of  atmosphere 
and  distance,  and  the  all-pervading  sense  of  poetry,  demonstrate  a  genius 
that  could  rise  above  all  defects  of  theory  in  the  principles  of  his  art." 

Shinran  Shonin  (1173-1262)  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful  Ikko 
sect  of  Buddhists,  also  called  Shinshu  or  Monto,  whose  splendid 
temples,  known  by  the  name  of  Hongwanji  or  Monzeki,  are  among  the 
chief  sights  of  the  larger  Japanese  cities.  Hongwanji  means  "the 
Monastery  of  the  Keal  Vow,"  in  allusion  to  the  vow  made  by  Amida  that 
he  would  not  accept  Buddhahood  unless  salvation  were  made  attain- 
able by  all  who  should  sincerely  desire  to  be  born  into  his  kingdom, 
and  signify  their  desire  by  invoking  his  name  ten  times.  It  is  upon  a 
passage  in  a  Buddhist  scripture  where  this  vow  is  recorded  that  the 
peculiar  doctrine  of  the  sect  is  based,  its  central  idea  being  that  man  is 
to  be  saved  by  faith  in  the  merciful  power  of  Amida,  and  not  by  works  or 
vain  repetitiofi  of  prayers.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  its  priests 
are  permitted  to  marry,  this  sect  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Protestan- 
tism of  Japan.  In  the  year  1602,  political  reasons  caused  a  split  in  the 
sect,  which  since  that  time  has  been  divided  into  a  Western  and  an 
Eastern  branch — JSishi  Hongwavji  and  Iligashi  Hongwanji, —efich  branch 
owning  a  temple  in  every  considerable  city.  Shinran  Sh5nin  was  des- 
cended from  the  Imperial  family.  The  abbots  of  the  sect  therefore,  bear 
the  title  of  Monzeki^  or  Imperial  Offspring,  while  the  walls  enclosing  its 
temples  are  allowed  the  svji-kahe^  or  svji-hei, — striped  plaster  ornamenta- 
tion otherwise  reserved  for  buildings  inhabited  by  Imperial  princes. 
During  the  present  reign,  Shinran  Shonin  has  been  honoured  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  posthumous  title  of  Kenshin  Daishi,  that  is  "  the  Great 
Teacher  who  Sees  the  Truth." 

Shotoku  Taishi  (572-621),  the  Constantine  of  Japanese  Buddhism, 
was  son  of  the  Emperor  Yomei  and  Eegent  under  the  Empress  Suiko, 
but  never  himself  actually  ascended  the  throne.  He  founded  a  large 
number  of  monasteries,  framed  a  code  of  laws,  and  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  the  calendar  into  Japan.  He  is  also  the  reputed 
author  of  numerous  paintings  and  sculptures,  which  Anderson,  however, 
inclines  to  consider  apocryphal. 

SHt[BUN  (15th  century),  one  of  the  greatest  Japanese  painters  of  the 
Chinese  school. 

tSoAMK  (second  half  of  15th  -century),  a  ioelebrated  dilettante  and 
favourite  of  the  Shogun  Yoshinjasa.  Many  of  the  noted  landscape 
gardens  of  Ky5to  were  designed  by  him. 
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SoGA  Eyodai,  that  is,  the  Soga  Brethren  Juro  and  Gor5,  have  re- 
mamed  national  heroes  on  account  of  the  pious  vendetta  which  they 
executed  in  the  hunting-camp  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  at  the  base  of 
Fuji,  in  the  year  1193,  on  Kudo  Huketsune,  the  murderer  of  their  father. 
Jaro  perished  in  the  attempt,  while  Gor5  was  captured,  brought  before 
Yoritomo,  and  condemned  to  have  his  head  hacked  ofE  with  a  blunt  sword. 
Together  with  their  names^has  been  preserved  that  of  Tora  Gozen,  a 
courtesan  of  the  town  of  Oiso  on  the  Tokaido,  who  was  the  younger 
brother's  mistress,  and  who,  no  le^^s  faithful  than  fair,  aided  him  in  his 
revenge  and  became  a  nun  after  his  death. 

SossN  (1747-1821),  an  artist  of  the  Shij5  school,  famed  for  his  paint- 
ings of  monkeys. 

Taeauji  (1305-1356),  founder  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty  of  Shoguns  ; 
see  Oo-Daigo  Tenno,  p.  71. 

Takeda  Shxhoen  (see  Houte  32). 

Takenouchi  no  Sukune,  the  Methuselah  of  Japan,  is  said  to  have 
lived  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  (according  to  others,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years),  and  to  have  served  six  successive  Mikados.  His  birth 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  200  B.  G. 

Tamuba-maro  (died  A.D.  8ill),  the  bravest  and  most  successful 
generalissimo  {Shogun)  of  his  time.  He  subdued  the  Ainos,  who  then 
inhabited  the  northern  portion  of  the  Main  Island  almost  as  far  south 
as  Sendai. 

ToBA  Sojo,  an  abbot  of  the  13th  century,  is  remembered  as  the  origi- 
nator of  ft  quaint,  coarse  style  of  picture  called  Toha-e. 

ToBi  BussHi  (early  in  the  7th  century),  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  his  countenance  to  that  of  a  bird,  was  the  first  great  Japanese 
sculptor.  He  was  of  Chinese  descent,  and  carved  Buddhist  images.  Some 
of  his  works  still  survive  at  the  temple  of  Hdryuji  near  Nara. 

ToBH  KiYONOBU  (flourished  1710-1730)  was  the  founder  of  the  theatri- 
cal school  of  popular  illustration.  Numerous  successors  carried  on  his 
school  under  the  same  suriiame  of  Torii. 

ToYOKUNi  (1772-1828)  was  a  great  artist  in  colour-printing.  Many 
of  the  broadsides  bearing  his  name  are,  however,  from  the  brush  of  certain 
of  his  ijupils. 

Uesugi  KBJfsHEN  (1530-1578)  was  one  of  the  most  representative  men 
of  his  tiarbulent  and  superstitious  century.  As  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  and 
powerful  family,  he  had  been  entered  as  an  acolyte  in  a  Buddhist 
temple,  but  emerged  from  retirement  to  seize  the  paternal  inheritance 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  an  elder  brother.  To  the  family  domain  of 
Echigo,  he  added  Etchu,  No  to,  and  Sado,  together  with  portions  of  several 
other  provinces,  rivalling  not  only  Takeda  Shingen,  the  famous  lord  of 
Koshti,  but  the  great  Nobunaga  himself.  He  was  as  noted  for  high  prin- 
ciple as  for  prowess  in  war,  and,  regarding  himself  as  a  priest  to  the  end, 
never  married  and  so  left  no  successor.  He  is  represented  in  art  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  bamboo  stick  with  which  he  was  wont  to  direct  his 
men  in  the  field,  instead  of  with  the  war-fan  then  usual. 

Unsei,  a  famous  mediaeval  sculptor  of  Buddhist  images. 

ITbashima  Tabo,  the  Japanese  Rip  Van  Winkle,  is  said  by  the 
national  historians  to  have  left  Japan  in  A.D.  4.77,  and  to  have  returned 
in  825.  His  legend  takes  a  hundred  forms.  The  following  is  not 
only  the  simplest,  but  the  most  ancient,  being  translated  as  literally  as 
possible  from  a  ballad  contained  in  the  Man^d-shu,  an  anthology  which 
dates  from  A.D.  760.    The  poem  itself  is  probably  far  older : — 
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THE  FI8HEB-BOY   UBASHIMA. 

'Tis  Spring,  and  the  mist  comes  stealing. 

O'er  Snminoye's  shore, 
And  I  stand  by  the  sea-side  musiug 

On  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

I  muse  on  the  old-world  story, 
As  the  boats  glide  to  and  fro, 

Of  the  fisher-boy  Urashima, 

Who  a- fishing  loved  to  go, — 

How  he  came  not  back  to  the  village 

Though  sev'n  suns  bad  risen  and  sety 

But  rowed  on  past  the  bounds  of  ocean, 
And  the  Sea- God's  daughter  met ; 

How  they  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other. 
And  came  to  the  Evergreen  Land, 

And  entered  the  Sea-God's  palace 
So  lovingly  hand  in  hand. 

To  dwell  for  aye  in  that  country. 
The  Ocean-maiden  and  he, — 

The  country  where  youth  and  beauty 
Abide  eternally. 

But  the  foolish  boy  said,  'To-morrow 
1*11  come  back  with  thee  to  dwell ; 

But  I  have  a  word  to  my  father, 
A  word  to  my  mother  to  tell.' 

The  maiden  answered,  *A  casket 

I  give  into  thine  hand ; 
And  if  that  thou  hopest  truly 

To  come  back  to  the  Evergreen  Land, 

*Then  open  it  not,  I  charge  thee  ! 

Open  it  not,  I  beseech  !  * — 
So  the  boy  rowed  home  o'er  the  billows 

To  Suminoye's  beach. 

But  where  is  his  native  hamlet? 

Strange  hamlets  line  the  strand. 
Where  is  his  mother's  cottage  ? 

Strange  cots  rise  on  either  hand. 

*  What !  in  three  short  years  since  I  left  it, '" 

He  cries  in  his  wonder  sore, 

*  Has  the  home  of  my  childhood  vanished  ?' 

Is  the  bamboo  fence  no  more  ? 

*  Ferchanoe  if  I  open  the  casket 

Which  the  maiden  gavo  to  me. 
My  home  and  the  dear  old  village 

Will  come  back  as  they  used  to  be. ' 
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And  he  lifts  the  lid,  and  there  rises 

A  fleecy,  silvery  cloud. 
That  floats  off  to  tiie  Evergreen  Country — 

And  the  fisher-boy  cries  aloud. 

Ho  waves  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic, 

He  rolls  over  on  the  ground, 
He  dances  with  fury  and  horror, 

Running  wildly  round  and  round. 

But  a  sudden  chill  comes  o'er  him 

That  bleaches  his  raven  hair, 
And  furrows  with  hoary  wrinkles 

The  form  erst  so  young  and  fair. 

His  breath  grows  fainter  and  fainter. 

Till  at  last  he  sinks  dead  on  the  shore ; 

And  I  gaze  on  the  spot  where  his  cottage 
Once  stood,  but  now  stands  no  more. 

Yamato-take  no  Mikoto,  one  of  the  eighty  children  of  the  Emperor 
£eik5,  was  a  great  hero  of  the  prehistoric  age.  While  yet  a  stripling,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  destroy  the  rebels  of  Western  Japan.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  end,  he  borrowed  the  gown  of  his  aunt  who 
was  high-priestess  of  Ise,  and,  thus  disguised,  made  the  rebel 
chieftains  fall  in  love  with  him  while  carousing  in  the  cave  where 
they  dwelt.  Then  suddenly  drawing  a  sword  from  his  bosom,  he  smote 
them  to  death.  He  next  subdued  the  province  oC  Izumo,  and  finally 
conquered  Eastern  Japan,  which  was  at  that  time  a  barbarous  waste. 
After  many  adventures  both  warlike  and  amorous,  he  died  on  the  home- 
ward march  to  Yamato,  where  the  Emperor  his  father  held  Court,  and 
his  tumulus  is  shown  at  Noboro  in  the  province  of  Ise. 

YoBiTOMo  (1147-1199)  was  the  fourtder  of  the  Shogunate— the  first 
Japanese  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  if  one  may  so  phrase  it.  A  scion  of  the 
great  house  of  Minamoto,  as  shrewd  and  ambitious  as  he  was  unscrupulous 
and  inhuman,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  barely  escaped 
death  as  a  lad  at  the  hands  of  Eiyomori,  the  then  all-powerful  minister, 
who  belonged  to  the  rival  Taira  clan.  Eiyomori's  exactions  having 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  empire,  Yoritomo  saw  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  essay  the  restoration  of  his  own  fortunes.  All  the 
malcontents  eagerly  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  first  in  Eastern  Japan, 
then  at  Ky5to,  and  lastly  at  the  great  sea-fight  of  Dan-no-ura  near 
Shimonoseki  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Inland  Sea,  Yoritomo  defeated  the 
Taira  and  utterly  exterminated  them,  putting  even  women  and  children 
to  the  sword.  Yoritomo  established  his  capital  at  Kamakura,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  gte&i  dty,  thoroughly  reorganised  the  administration  by  the 
appointment  of  military  governors,  chosen  from  among  his  own  clan,  to 
act  conjointly  with  the  civil  governors  who  received  their  nominations 
from  the  Mikado,  by  the  levy  of  taxes  for  military  purposes  payable 
into  his  own  treasury,  and  by  other  far-sighted  innovations  made  in  the 
interests  of  a  military  feudalism.  At  last  in  1192,  he  obtained— in  other 
words  forced — from  the  Court  of  Kyoto  the  title  of  8ei-%  Tai  Shogun,  that 
is  **  Barbarian-subduing  Generalissimo, "  which  soon  came  to  denote  the 
military  or  actual  ruler  of  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  its  theoretical 
head,  the  heaven-descended  Mikado.    Yoritomo,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
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fighting,  died  peacefully  in  his  bed.  Among  the  many  on  whom  he 
trampled  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  personal  ambition,  was  his  own  brother 
Yoshitsane,  a  far  nobler  character.  Though  Yoritomo's  system  of  govern- 
ment remained  in  vigour  for  well-nigh  seven  centuries,  the  sceptre  dropped 
from  his  own  family  in  the  generation  following  his  death,  his  sons  Yoriie 
and  tSanetomo  being  weaklings  who  both  perished  by  assassination  at  an 
early  age. 

YosHiMASA  (1436-1490),  eighth  Shogun  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty,  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  arts. 

YosHiTsuNK  (b.  1159),  also  called  Ushiwaka,  was  younger  half-brother 
to  the  first  Shogun  Yoritomo,  being  the  son  of  Yoshitomo  by  a  beautiful 
concubine  named  Tokiwa.  By  yielding  to  the  wicked  desires  of  the 
tyrant  Kiyomorl,  Tokiwa  obtained  pardon  for  her  son  on  condition  that 
he  shaved  his  head  and  became  a  monk.  Accordingly  he  was  placed  in 
the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Kurama-yama  near  Kyoto.  But  theological 
exercises  were  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  ran  away  to  Northern  Japan 
in  company  with  a  friendly  merchant,  and  at  once  distinguished  himself 
by  the  valour  with  which  he  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  brigands,  slaying 
several  with  his  own  hand,  though  then  himself  but  sixteen  years  of 
age.  When  Yoritomo  rose  in  arms  against  the  Taira  clan,  Yoshitsune 
naturally  joined  him,  and  became  his  greatest  general.  Indeed,  the  real 
guerdon  belonged  rightfully  to  the  younger  rather  than  to  the  elder 
brother.  Yoritomo,  far  from  feeling  any  gratitude,  began  to  burn  with 
jealousy  and  to  detest  Yoshitsune  as  a  possible  rival.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  compass  his  death.  But  Yoshitsune  escaped  again  to  Northern 
Japan,  where,  according  to  one  account,  he  was  discovered  by  spies,  and 
killed  after  a  desperate  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Koromo-gawa,  his  head 
being  sent  to  Yoritomo  at  Kamakura,  preserved  in  sake.  Others  say  that 
he  committed  harakiri  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  having  previously 
killed  his  own  wife  and  children.  A  more  fancif al  account  is  that  he 
escaped  to  Yezo,  and  then  re-appeared  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  as 
Genghis  Khan.  This  fable  v^robably  originated  in  an  accidental  similarity 
between  the  Chinese  characters  used  to  write  the  names  of  these  two 
famous  men;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  this  day  Yoshitsune 
remains  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Ainos  of  Yezo.  To  the  Japanese 
his  name  is  a  synonym  for  single-minded  bravery  and  devotion.  The 
traveller  will  often  hear  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  name  o£ 
Yoshitsune  those  of  Benkei,  his  faithful  retainer,  and  Yasuhira,  the 
traitor  suborned  by  Yoritomo  to  slay  him. 

28. — Population  of  the  Chief  Cities. 


Fukni  (Echizen) 

...     44,000 

Kyoto    

343,000 

Fukuoka  (Ohiknzen).  . 

...     60,000 

Matsue 

34,000 

Gifu      

...     30,000 

Matsuyama  (lyo) 

32,000 

Hakodate     

...     50,000 

Mito      

31,00U 

Hirofiaki       

...     31,000 

Morioka        

32,000 

Hiroshima 

...  101,000 

Nafa  (Luchu) 

47,000 

Kagoshima 

...     54,000 

Nagano 

34,000 

Eanazawa  ( K  aga) 

...     84,000 

Nagasaki       

72,000 

Kdbe     

...  183,000 

Niigoya 

23f5.0uO 

Koohi    

...     35.000 

Niij?ata 

51,000 

Kofu     

...     35,000  , 

Okayama         .     ... 

57,000 

Knmamot# 

...     51,iK)0 

Osaka    

506,000 
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Sakai  (Iznmi)     ...•    ... 

Sapporo        

Sendai 

Shim  onoseki       

Shizaoka      

Takamatsn  (Sannki) ... 

Takaoka       

Tokasaki      

Total  population 


...  35,000 

...  33.000 

...  49,000 

...  46,090 

...  70,000 

...  36,000 

...  39,000 

...  34,000 

...  31,000 

...  30,000 

of  Japan... 


TokQ&bima  .. 

Tdkyo  

Toyama 

Tsu        

Utsnnomiya.. 
Wakayama  .. 
Tamada  (Ise) 
Yamagata 
Yokohama  .. 
Yonezawa    . . 

•         •••         •••         ••• 


...     61,000 

1,368,000 

.     ...     59,000 

.     ...    30,000 

.     ...    35.000 

...     57.000 

•  •  •      «A/,UUv/ 

,     ...     31.000 
.     ...  180,000 

42,270,600 


29. — Outline  Toubs. 


•••       •••       •»• 


•  •  •       •  •  < 


•  •  •        ■  •  • 


•  •  •  m  »  i 


1. — OruT  Month's  Tour  from  Yokohama : — 

jL  xaIx  V  w  •••    •••    •■•    •••    ••• 

.,'  Kamaknra  and  Enoshima    ' 

^A  ALiy  anoBJU  Ma     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     •••     •• 

rom  Miyanoshita  to  Nagoya  by  Tokaido  Railway 

O^Wjr  U  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

rom  Nagoya  to  Kyoto 

I Y  v/w\^  •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    ••• 

ke  Biwa  and  back  to  Ey5to    

From  Eydto  to  Nara  and  Kdbe 

From  Kobe  to  Yokohama  by  steamer  (by  rail  |  day  less) 

From  Yokohama  to  Nikko  by  rail      

Nikko  and  Ghnzenji        

From  Nikko  to  Ikao  Tifi  Ashio  and  the  Watarase-gawa 

Ikao  (visit  Haruna) 2 

From  Ikao  to  Kusatsu    1 

Xv  UOULD  KJL         m  •  •         •••         >••         •••         •«•         •••         •••         »•*         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         X 

From  Eusatsn  to  Earoizawa        1 

From  Eartiizawa  via  Myogi'Ban  to  Tdkyo 1} 

OpnLv   UUyD...  ...  ...  ««.  ...  .••  ...  ...  a. a  ««•  Jim      ff 

Total  ... 


3  days 
1 
3 
1 

} 

1 

4 
1 
1 

15 


» 
»> 
f> 
•» 
$t 

9* 
it 
M 
f» 
»f 
9* 
tf 
tt 
i* 


.•.  31 


>f 


...     ...     ... 


•■•    ••• 


•••     ... 


With  this  tour  may  be  combined  the  ascent  of  Fuji  from  Yokohama 
(Bonte  9).  Those  who  object  to  purely  Japanese  accommodation  should 
omit  the  journey  from  Nikko  to  Ikao  via  Ashio,  taking  train  instead,  and 
also  the  visit  to  Eusatsu. 

2,— One  Month's  Tour  from  Kobe : — 

J^w  1,/W   •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •• 

Osaka,  Nara,  Eyoto,  and  Lake  Biwa  . . , 

Train  from   Eydto   to  Gifu ;  along  the  Nakasendo  to  Asama- 

yama  and  Earuizawa       

From  Earuizawa  to  Ikao    

■  *fcCT\^        •••  •«•  •••  •••  •••  •••  •• 

From  Ikao  to  Nikko  via  the  Watarase-gawa   ... 

Nikk5  and  Ghtizenji       

By  rail  to  T5ky6     

Tokyo        

Yokohama,  Eamakura,  and  Miyanoshita 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


•••    •••    •••    ••• 


•••    •••    •••    ••• 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


•  •  •    • • « 


1  1 

days 

5 

»* 

6 

9» 

1 

W 

1 

» 

2 

» 

4 

ft 

i 

ti 

3 

« 

^ 

»♦ 
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Introduction : — Outline  Tours, 


By  Tokaido  Bail  way  to  Nagoya  ... 

Bail  to  Kdbo    

Spare  day 

Total 


» .  •     . .  • 


•••     • • < 


•••     ••• 


•••     ••  • 


1   day 

1 

1 


...  31 


» 


4 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
2 


days 


If  coming  np  the  Tdkaido  instead  of  the  Nakasendo,  the  journey  may 
be  broken  either  at  Nagoya  or  else  at  Shiznoka,  from  which  latter  place 
by  jinrikisha  vi&  Enn5-zan  to  Okitsn,  and  on  by  rail  to  Eozo. 

3. — One  Month*8  Tour  from  Nagasaki : — 

Nagasaki  and  Onsen  (Unzen)     

From  Nagasaki  to  Kobe  by  steamer  *       

Nara,  Kyoto,  and  Lake  Biwa       

From  Kydto  to  Nagoya  by  Tdkaido  Bail  way 

From  Nagoya  to  Miyanoshita     :. 

Miyanoshita     

From  Miyanoshita  to  Kamakura  and  Yokohama 

■^  VJ^VrUttLUHt  «a  •••  •••  ■••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  «••  •••  ••.  ••• 

■*•  ^^^^J  ^"        •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••  •••     •••     ••■     •••     •■• 

From  Tokyo  to  Nikko  and  back 

Steamer  from  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki        

E>P&T6  Clu jr S  •••       .••       •••       .••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

•A.  \J  K  CtX   •••      •  •  m  •••      •••      •«•      •••  ••• 


It 


>i 


»• 


»> 


»t 


It 


»> 


♦»i 
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4. — It  frequently  happens  that  travellers  from  America,  en  route  to 
Europe  via  India,  have  only  a  fortnight  to  devote  to  Japan  between  the 
steamer  that  drops  them  at  Yokohama  and  the  next  one  that  picks  them 
np  at  Kobe.  To  such  the  following  outline  is  suggested  ;  it  entails  no 
sleeping  at  native  inns : — 
Yokohama  (shopping,  travelling  arrangements)     2    days 

Tokyo  (sights  and  the  theatre) 

Tokyo  to  Nikkd  and  back  to  Yokohama 

By  Tokaido  Bailway  to  Miyanoshita,  visiting  Kamakura  and 

Enoshima  en  route      

Miyanoshita     

By  Rail  to  Kyoto     

Kyoto,  Nara,  and  Kobe 


Total  ... 


•■«  •••         ••• 


2 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
4 


»> 


»> 


>» 


i» 


14 


»» 


5> 


All  the  above  tours  are  practicable  for  ladies.  Shorter  tours  can 
easily  be  arranged  by  omitting  certain  portions  of  them. 

5.  Yokohama  to  Miyanoshita,  Hakone,  and  Atami.  Three  or  four 
days.  (Boutes  6  and  7.) 

6.  From  Yokohama  to  Gotemba,  and  round  Fuji  vi&  the  Lakes  to 
Shoji  Thence  over  the  Onna-topje  to  Kofu.  From  Kofu  to  Kajikazawa, 
and  down  the  rapids  of  the  Fujikawa  (visiting  Minobu)  to  Iwabuchi  on 
the  Tokaido  Railway.  One  week.  If  Mitake  be  visited,  one  day  more. 
(Boutes  10  and  32.) 

7.  From  Yokohama  to  Nikko,  the  copper  mines  of  Ashio,  down  the 

*  Or  else  raU  to  Moji,  Btealner  to  terminuB  of  SanyO  line,  and  rail  to  KObe,  stoppiug 
one  night  at  HiroBhima  after  visiting  Miyajiraa. 
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[alley  of  the  Watarase-gawsx  to  Gmama,  and  back  to  Yokohama  by  train. 
LTe  days.    One  day  extra  for  Eoshin-zan.    (Routes  17  and  19.) 

8.  From  Yokohama  to  Nikk5,  Ghtizenji,  and  Yomoto ;  thence  over  the 
LODsei-toge  to  Shibnkawa  for  Ikao,  and  back  to  Yokohama  by  train.    One 

f^eek.    (Bontes  17, 18,  and  U.) 

9.  From  Yokohama  to  Ikao,  Ist  day;  Ikao  to  Eusatsn,  2nd  day; 
KnsatsTi  to  Shibn,  3rd  day ;  Shibn  to  Toyono  and  Nagano,  4th  day. 
From  Nagano  to  Myogi-san  vi%  Eamizawa,  5th  day.  Train  from  Matsn- 
ida  to  Yokohama  in  5^  hrs.,  6th  day.  One  day  extra  for  ascent  of 
Asama-yama  from  Eamizawa.     (Bontes  14, 12,  and  13.) 

10.  From  Yokohama  to  Nagano  by  train,  back  to  Oya  to  rejoin  the 
Nakasendo,  thence  along  the  Nakasendo  to  Gifn,  and  by  train  to  Eyoto. 
Flight  or  nine  days.     (Crates  30  and  28.) 

11.  From  Yokohama  to  Shimo-no-Sawa,  Till  Eofn  and  the  Eoshu 
Eaido,  or  by  the  Nakasendo  as  in  No.  10  ;  and  down  the  rapids  of  the 
Tenryu-gawa  to  the  Tokaido-Railway.  Fiye  or  six  days.  (Routes  32,  28, 
and  35.) 

12.  The  Shrines  of  Ise.  Four  days  from  Yokohama,  or  three  days 
from  Eobe.    (Routes  27  and  37.) 

13.  From  Eyoto  throuf^h  Yamato  to  E5ya-san,  and  back  by  Waka- 
yama.    Five  days.  (Routes  43,  44,  and  38.) 

14.  From  Eyoto  Yi^  Lake  Biwa  to  Ama-no-Hashidate,  and  back  vi^ 
the  silver  mines  of  Ikimo  to  the  Sanyo  Railway  at  Himeji.  One  week. 
{Route  47.) 

15.  Rough  mountain  tour  through  Hida  and  Etchil  from  Matsumoto 
to  Hirayu  and  Takayam.i ;  thence  down  the  yalley  of  the  Hida-gawa  to 
Oifu  on  the  Tokaidd  Railway.    Eight  or  ten  days.    (Route  36.) 

16.  Tour  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  Shikoku.  Time  uncertain.  (Routes 
48,  52-56.) 

17.  From  Nagasaki  to  the  solfataras  of  Onsen  (Unzen)  and  back. 
Three  days.    (Route  58.) 

18.  From  Nagasaki  to  Eumamoto  and  across  Kyushu  via  Aso-san  and 
Takeda  to  Beppu.  Thence  to  Nakatsu  and  Moji,  visiting  the  Yabakei 
Valley.    Ten  or  twelve  days.     (R.outes  59  and  64.) 

19.  By  steamer  from  Nagasaki  to  Eagoshima  (or  else  Roate  69  re- 
versed).  Back  to  Nagasaki  via  Kirishima-yama  and  the  rapids  of  the 
Eumagawa.    Eight  or  ten  days.    (Routes  67  and  68.) 

20.  From  Tokyd  by  train  to  Sendai,  by  water  to  Matsushima,  and 
back.  Three  days.  Three  extra  days  to  visit  Bandai-san  from  Motomiya 
on  the  Northern  Railway.     (Routes  71,  72,  and  21.) 

21.  By  steamer  from  Yokohama  to  Hakodate  and  Otaru ;  rail  to 
Sapporo  and  Mororan ;  steamer  to  Hakodate  and  Aomori ;  back  to  Yoko- 
hama by  rail,  visiting  Matsnshima,  Bandai-san,  and  Nikk5  en  route, 
A  fortnight.     (Routes  79,  81,  71,  72,  21,  and  17.) 
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KOUTE   1. 

Yokohama. 

^  (Yokohaxna,  the  place  where 
unost  visitors  first  touch  Japanese 
soil,  is  the  largest  of  the  Treaty- 
Ports  and  practically  the  port  of 
T6ky5.  The  landing-place  {Hatoba) 
and  the  Onstom-house  {Zei-ktotn) 
are  within  5  min.  drive  of  the 
Hotels,  and  within  10  min.  of  the 
Bail  way  Station. 

Hotds.— Grand  Hotel,  No.  20; 
•Club  Hotel,  No.  5-b  ;  Oriental  Hotel, 
No.  11,  all  on  the  Band,  facing  the 
sea ;  Wright's  Hotel,  No.  40 ;  Hotel 
•de  Geneve,  No.  26. 

Bestaurants. -^{European  food) 
Nissei-r5,  in  Ota-maohi,  Go-chome ; 
{Japanese  food)  Chitose,  in  Ai-oi- 
«cho. 

Japanese  Inns. — Fnkui,  in  Ben- 
"ten-ddri ;  Takano-ya,  in  Honcho- 
dori. 

Banks. — Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank,  No.  2 ;  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  No. 
78;  National  Bank  of  China,  No. 
75.  Also  Agencies  of  the  Chartered 
Mercantile  Bank,  and  of  the  Bank 
•of  China  and  Japan,  No.  1. 

Consulates. — ^British,     No.     172 ; 


American,  No.  234;  German,  No. 
81 ;  French,  No.  84. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. — This, 
together  with  the  Telephone  Ex- 
change,  the  Custom-house^  and  the 
Prefecture  [Kencho),  stands  near  the 
British  and  American  Consulates, 
on  the  space  between  the  Foreign 
Settlement  and  the  Japanese  town. 

Steam  Communication  — Japan 
Mail  Steamship  Company  {Nippon 
Yusen  Kwaisha),  close  to  the  Rail- 
way Station  ;  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal, No.  15  ;  Messageries  Marl  times, 
No.  9;  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  No. 
29 ;  Pacific  Mail,  Occidental  and 
Oriental,  No.  4-a  ;  Canadian  Piicific, 
No.  14 ;  Northern  Pacific,  Dodwell, 
Carlill  and  Co.,  No.  50-b;  "Glen" 
line,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
No.  1;  **  Ben  "line.  Comes  &  Co. 
No.  50  ;  Holt's  line,  Butterfield  and 
Swire,  No.  7. 

Landing  and  Shipping  Agents. — 
A.  Weston,  8  Customs*  Hatoba ; 
MacArthur  &  Co.,  No.  10. 

Churches. — Christ  Church  (An- 
glican). No.  105;  Union  Church 
(Protestant),  No.  167;  Roman 
CathoUc,  No.  80. 

Clubs. — Yokohama  United  Club, 
Nd.  5-A ;  Club  Germanin,  No.  235  ; 
Masonic  Temple,  No.  61. 
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Route  1. —  Yokohama, 


Fhotographs  of  Japanese  Sceiieiy 
and  Costumes. — Tamnmiiift,  2,  Ben- 
ten-dori;  Kimbei,  in  Honcbo-dori 
Itch5me. 

Books  and  Maps  relatinp  to  Japan. 
—Kelly  and  Wftlsh,  No.  60 ;  Maru- 
yo,  in  Uenten-doii. 

Foreign      Stores     for     Japanese 
Works    of  Art. — Kahn,    No.    57; 
Arthur  &  Bond's  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
No.  12 

tJapuntse  Carlo  Dealers. — Nnma- 
Bbima,  in  Eitanaka-d5ri  Itchome, 
for  fine  works  of  art;  MtiBashi- 
ya,  in  Honch5-d5ri,  jewellery,  ivo- 
ries, silver- ware,  etc.;  Nagasaki-ya, 
in  Houcbo-dori,  jewellery,  metal- 
work,  ivories,  etc.  ;  Matsuishi-ya, 
in  Honch5-dori,  porcelain  in  Euro- 
pean shaped ;  and  numerous  others, 
especially  in  Benten-dori. 

Silk  Stores. -~F.wai&,  No.  35,  Set- 
tlement; Tanabe,  Shobei,  and 
Shieno,  all  in  Honcho-dori ;  also, 
for  cheaper  articles,  Yamaguchi,  in 
Otamacbi ;  Matsunra,  52,  Benten- 
dori;  Tsuruya,  in  Ishikawa-maohi. 
Embroideries,  Silk  and  Cotton 
Crapes,  Japanese  Cottons,  etc. — No- 
zawa-ya,  30,  Benten-dori  Ni-chome. 
Cloisonne. — Goto,  in  Takashima- 
oho.  Visitors  are  shown  over  the 
factory. 

Japanese  Stationery. — Tanikawa- 
ya,  in  Minami  Naka-dori  Itchome. 

Toys,  etc. — Nagai,  in  Honcho- 
dori. 

Bamboo  and  Bead  Blinds,  Cabi- 
nets, etc. — Moriyasu,  62,  Benten-d5ri 
Sbi-ch5me, 

F/on5/s.~Boehmer  &  Co.,  4, 5,  and 
28,  Bluff.  Gardeners*  Association, 
21,  Nakamura  Bluff. 

Japanese  Theatres,  etc, — Tsuta-za, 
in  Isezaki-cho  ;  Minato-za,  in  Sumi- 
yoshi-cho,  where  there  is  also 
generally  a  sort  of  fair. 

Public  Garden  and  Cricket 
Oround. — At  the  back  of  the  Settle- 
ment, behind  the  American  Consu- 
late ;  Bluff  Gardens,  No.  230. 

Newspapers. — "Japan  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser," **  Japan  Gazette,"  •* Japan 
Herald,"  "Japan  Mail,"  daily; 
"  Japan  Times,"   daily   (published 


in  Tdkyo) ; «  Box  of  Curios,"  «*  East- 
ern World,"  weekly. 

HisTOBT. — ^Yokohama    owes    its    com- 
mercial importance  to  the  foreigners  wha 
have  settled  there.    It  waa  an  insignificant 
fishing  village  when  Commodore  Perry- 
anchored  off  it  in  1854,  and  gave  American 
names  to  several  points  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    When  it  was  agreed  to  open  a 
Treaty  Port  in  this  part  of  Japan,  the 
choice  naturally  fell,  not  on  Yokohama^ 
but  on  the  thriving  town  of  Kanagawa, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  bay,  now 
partially   filled   in.      But   the   Japanese 
Oovemment,    finding    Eanagawa   incon- 
venient because  of  its  situation  on  the 
Tokaidd,  at  a  time  when  collisions  be- 
tween foreigners  and  the  armed  retainers 
of  the  Daimyos  passing  to  and  from  the 
capital  were    to    be   apprehended,  gave 
facilities  for  leasing  ground  at  Yokohama 
instead.     Thither  accordingly  the  mer- 
chants, anxious  to  open  up  trade,  repaired 
in  1858.    The  consuls  protested  against 
the  change  ;  but  the  only  lasting  result  of 
their  protest  is  the  retention  of  the  name 
Eanagawa  in  certain  official  documents. 
The    superiority    of    the    Yokohama  an- 
chorage doubtless  reconciled  the  foreign 
community  to  the  inferior  position  of  the 
place  on  a  mud  flat  facing  north.    The 
greater  portion  of  the  Settlement,  as  it 
now  exists,  4ates  from  after  the  fire  of 
1866 ;  and  the  Bluff,  on  which  most  of 
the  well-to-do  residents  have  their  dwell- 
ings was  first  leased  for  building  purposes 
in  1867.     A  large  and  rapidly   growing 
native  town  has  sprung  up  outside  the 
foreign  Settlement.    The  government  of 
the    Settlement,    at    one   time    in    the 
hands  of  a  mixed  foreign  municipality, 
is  now  administered  by  the  Prefect  of 
Eanagawa.      The   last    of    the    English 
soldiers,    by   whom     foreign    life    and 
property  were  at  one  time  protected,  left 
Japan     in     March,     1875.       Waterworks 
opened  in  1887  supply  Yokohama  from, 
the  Sagami-gawa.  1^  miles  distant.    New 
harbour-works  were  completed  in  1896. 
—On  the  31st  December,  1897,  the  foreign 
population  of   Yokohama,    exclusive    of 
Chinese  and  Portuguese,  who  are  under- 
Japanese  jurisdiction,  amounted  to  2,04% 
of  whom  869  British. 

It  should  be  explained  that  al- 
though the  streets  haTe  names,, 
these  are  comparatively  little  used, 
as  the  numbering  of  the  whole 
Settlement  is  continuous,  irrespec- 
tive of  street  names.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  Bluff. 

Though  Yokohama  boasts  but 
few  sights  properly  so  called,  the- 
curio-huuter  will  here  find  himself 
in  bis  element ;  and  to  one  newly 
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landed  the  native  town,  with  its 
Btreet-stalls,  its  theatrical  and  other 
shows,  will  afford  an  interesting 
spectacle.  A  visit  should  be  paid 
to  Noge-yama,  close  behind  the 
Kailway  Station,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  view  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour. Here  stand  some  small,  but 
popular  and  representative,  shrines, 
dedicated  to  the  Shint5  god  of 
Akiha,  to  Dory 5,  a  Bnddhist  saint, 
to  Fad5,  the  great  Bnddhist  god 
whose  chief  shrine  is  at  Nnrita  (see 
Konte  5),  and  to  the  Sun-Goddess 
of  Ise  (see  Koute  37).  This  last, 
which  crowns  the  hill,  is  generally 
known  as  Daijingu.  Festivals  are 
held  at  Noge-yama  on  the  1st, 
15th,  and  28th  of  every  month. 
The  temple  of  Zotoku-in,  dedicated 
to  Yakushi  Nyorai  and  situated 
close  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  celebrates 
its  festivals  on  the  8th  and  12th  of 
the  month. 

Yokohama  possesses  a  Bace 
Course  and  a  Public  Hall,  where 
English  theatrical  and  other  enter- 
tainments are  given. 

Race  meetings,  often  attended  by 
His  Majesty  the  Mikado,  are  held 
in  spring  and  autumn.  The  race- 
course overlooks  Mi«;sissippi  Bay, 
which  affords  a  charming  objective 
point  for  a  drive.  Indeed,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  fine 
landscapes.  Fuji  shows  out  beau- 
tifully from  the  race-course,  from 
the  harbour,  and  from  many  other 
points. 


ROUTE    2. 

EXCUBSIONS  FBOM   YOKOHAMA. 

1.  KAMAKUBA  AND  THE  DAIBUTSU. 
2.  ENOSHIMA.  3.  DZUSHI  AND  HO- 
BIUCHI  4.  YOKOSUKA,  UEAGA,  AND 
MISAKI.  5.  SUGITA  AND  TOMIOKA. 
6.  KANAZAWA.  [MINE.]  7.  BUKEN- 
JI.  8.  THE  CAVES  OF  TOTSUKA. 
9.   OYAMA.       10.  OISO. 

{All  these  excursions  may  he  math 
without  passports.) 

1. — Kamakura  is  reached  from 
Yokohama  in  50  min.  by  the  Tokai- 
do  Railway,  changing  carriages  at 
Ofuna  Junction.  This  branch  line 
continues  on  to  Dzushi  and  Yoko- 
suka,  being  altogether  21|  miles  in 
length. 

Kamakura,  once  the  populous 
capital  of  Eastern  Japan,  has  now 
shrunk  into  a  quiet  sea-side  village 
which  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Yokohama  residents.  The  Kaihin- 
in  Hotel,  or  Marine  Sanatorium 
(foreign  style),  situated  under  a 
pine-grove  near  that  portion  of  the 
shore  known  as  Yui-ga-hama,  is  | 
hr.  by  jinrikisha  from  the  station. 
The  Japanese  inuy  Mitsuhashi,  may 
also  be  recommended.  Both  pro- 
vide hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths. 

Kamakura  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Eastern  Japan  from  the  end  of 
the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century. 
Yoritomo,  who  established  the  Shogunate 
In  1192,  chose  this  place  as  his  capital,  and 
here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  feudal 
system  of  government  which  prevailed  up 
to  the  year  1868.  The  city  of  Kamakura, 
iu  the  time  of  Yoritomo's  immediate 
successors,  extended  all  over  the  plain 
and  into  the  recesses  of  the  different 
yatsu,  or  dells,  which  branch  off  from  it 
among  the  hills.  Its  population  is  believ- 
ed to  have  exceeded  one  million  in  the 
days  of  its  glory.  Kamakura  was  the  scene 
of  innumerable  contests  between  rival 
military  factions,  and  of  many  bloody 
deeds.  Here,  on  the  sea-shore,  were  be- 
headed the  Mongol  ambassadors  of  Kublai  g 
Khan  (Jap.  Kop-pitsu-retsu),  who  hadim-' 
periously  sent  to  demand  the  submission 
of  Japan  to  his  sway.  Theicity  was  repeat- 
edly sacked  and  laid  in  ashes,  and  seems 
never  to  have  fully  recovered  from  the 
disasters  of  the  year  1456.   The  neighbour- 
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ing  city  of  Odawara,  which  next  rose  into 
importance  as  the  seat  of  the  powerful 
Hdjo  family,  attracted  to  itself  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eamakura, 
the  ruin  of  which  town  was  completed  by 
the  founding  of  Yedo  in  A.D.  1603. 

The  chief  sights  of  Eamakura  are 
the  Temple  of  Hachiman,  the  Dai- 
butsu  or  colossal  bronze  Buddha, 
and  the  great  image  of  the  goddess 
Kwannon.  They  all  lie  within  a 
mile  of  the  hotel. 

The  Temple  of  Hachiinan,  the 
God  of  War,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Tsuru-ga-oka,  and  is  approached 
by  a  stately  avenue  of  pine-trees 
leading  up  the  whole  way  from  the 
sea-shore.  Though  both  avenue  and 
temple  have  suffered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  enough  still  remains 
to  remind  one  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  place.  Three  stone  torii  le«ad 
up  to  the  temple,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Notice  the  magnificent  ichd 
tree,  nearly  20  ft.  in  circumference, 
said  to  be  over  a  thousand  years 
old. 

In  A.D.  1218,  the  young  Shogun  Sane- 
tomo.  having  received  an  additional  title 
from  the  Mikado,  was  about  to  go  in 
solemn  procession  to  return  thanks  at  the 
temple  of  Hachiman.  He  seems  to  have 
had  some  foreboding  of  evil ;  for,  before 
leaving  the  palace,  he  composed  a  stanza 
which  may  be  thus  rendered : 

What  time  its  lord,  hence  issuing, 
All  tenantless  this  dwelling  leaves, 
Be  thou  still  mindful  of  the  spring. 
Dear  plum-tree  standing  by  the  eaves  ! 
The  same  morning,  while  he  was  being 
dressed,  he  pulled  out  a  hair  and  gave  it 
to  his  attendant,  saying,  "Keep  tiiis  in 
memory  of  me. "  He  had  been  advised 
to  don  armour  under  his  robes,  but  failed 
to  adopt  the  precaution.  The  ceremonial 
was  protracted  till  a  late  hour.  As  Sane- 
tomo  descended  the  steps  in  the  dark,  a 
man  sprang  upon  him  from  behind  this 
tree,  cut  him  down,  and  carried  off  his 
head.  Though  the  assassin,  who  proved 
to  be  the  high-prieat  of  the  temple  and 
Sanetomo's  own  nephew,  was  soon  dis- 
covered' and  despatched,  the  head  was 
never  found.  So  the  hair  which  Sane- 
tomo  had  given  to  his  faithful  retainer 
was  buried  in  its  Btead. 

Before  ascending  the  flight  of 
BtepB,  the  minor  shrines  to  the  r. 


deserve  passing  notice.  The  nearer 
one,  painted  red  and  called  Waka- 
miyai  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Kintoku,  son  of  the  God  of  War, 
The  further  one,  renovated  in  1890, 
is  called  Shirahata  Jinja  and  dedi- 
cated to  Yoritomo.  The  style  and 
structure  are  somewhat  unusual, 
.black  and  gold  being  the  only 
colours  employed,  and  iron  being 
the  material  of  the  four  main  pillars. 
The  interior  holds  a  small  wooden 
image  of  Yoritomo. 

A  side  path  leads  up  hence  to  the 
main  temple,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
square  colonnade  painted  red.  The 
temple,  which  was  re-erected  in 
18  i8  after  having  been  destroyed  by 
lire  seven  years  previously,  is  in 
the  Ryobu  Shinto  style,  with  red 
pillars,  beams,  and  rafters,  and 
is  decorated  with  small  painted 
carvings  chiefly  of  birds  and 
animals.  In  the  colonnade  are 
several  religious  palanquins  (mi- 
koshi)  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
semi-annual  festivals  (15th  April 
and  15th  ISeptember),  a  wooden 
image  of  Sumiyoshi  by  Unkei,  and 
a  few  relics  of  Yoritomo.  Most  of 
the  relics  once  preseiTed  in  the 
temple  have  been  removed  to  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Priest  {Hako- 
zaki  Oyatsu-kwan)y  and  are  only 
exhibited  at  festival  time. 

Immediately  behind  the  temple 
of  Hachiman,  is  a  small  hill  called 
Shirahata-yama-,  whence  Y"oritomo 
is  snid  to  have  often  admired  the 
prospect. 

The  DaibuisUj  or  Great  Buddha, 
stands  aloue  among  Japanese  works 
of  art, 

"  a  statue  solid-set, 
And  moulded  in  colossal  calm." 

No  other  gives  such  an  impression 
of  majesty,  or  so  truly  symbolises 
the  central  idea  of  Buddhism — the 
spiritual  peace  which  comes  of 
perfected  knowledge  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  passion.  But  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  the  Daibutsu 
must  be  visited^many  times. 


Kamaikura. 
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There  liad  been  a  temple  In  this  pl»ce 
since  the  8tti  centuxy,  but  the  image  is  of 
mach  later  date.  Its  precise  history  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Tradition,  how- 
eyer,  says  that  Toritomo.  when  taking 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  Daibutsu  at 
Nara,  conceived  the  desire  of  having  a 
similar  object  of  worship  at  his  own 
capital,  bat  died  before  he  could  put  the 
plan  into  execution.  One  of  the  ladles  of 
his  court  undertook  to  collect  funds  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  year  1252  the  Eama- 
kura  Daibutsu  was  cast  by  Ono  Qoroemon. 
History  tells  of  two  such  images.  The 
first,  a  wooden  one.  was  designed  by  a 
priest,  who  collected  money  far  and  wide 
amongst  all  classes,  and  in  1233  the  head 
of  the  image,  80  ft.  in  circumference,  was 
in  its  place,  while  the  temple  in  which  it 
stood  was  completed  in  1241  and  dedicated 
in  1243.  This  image  is  said  to  have 
represented  Amida,  and  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  tempest.  The  second  is 
spoken  of  as  a  gilt  bronze  innage  of  Shaka, 
and  the  casting  is  believed  to  have  been 
begun  in  1252.  The  present  one  repre- 
sents Amida,  and  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  name,  is  probably  the  bronze 
image  referred  to  above  as  dating  from 
1252.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  large  buUding 
50  yds.  square,  whose  roof  was  supported 
on  sixty-three  massive  wooden  pillars. 
Many  of  the  stone  bases  on  which  they 
rested  are  still  in  situ.  The  temple  build- 
ings were  twice  destroyed  by  tidal  waves, 
in  1369  and  1494,  after  which  they  were 
not  rebuilt,  and  the  image  has  remained 
exposed  to  the  elements. 

The  Daibutsu  is  best  seen  from 
about  half-way  up  the  approach. 
Its  dimensions  are  approximately 
as  follows :  — 

FT.     IN. 

Height 49  7 

Circumference 97  2 

Length  of  face 8  5 

Width  from  ear  to  ear     ....  17  9 
Bound  white  boss  on  fore- 
head        1  3 

Length  of  eye  ..  3  11 

„      of  eyebrow 4  2 

„      of  ear   6  6 

„      of  nose 3  9 

Width  of  mouth 3  2 

Height  of  bump  of  wisdom  9 

Diameter  of  bump  of  wisdom  2  4 
Curls  ^of  which   there  are 

830):    Height  9 

„       Diameter 1 

Length  from  knee  to  knee  35  8 

Circumference  of  thumb  ...  3 


The  eyes  are  of  pure  gold,  and 
the  silver  boss  weighs  30  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  image  is  formed 
of  sheets  of  bronze  cast  separately, 
brazed  together,  and  finished  off  on 
the  outside  with  the  chisel.  The 
hollow  interior  of  the  image 
contains  a  small  shrine,  and  a  ladder 
leads  up  into  the  head. 

The  Temple  of  Kvmtvnon,  known 
as  Uase  no  Ktoannon,  stands  not  far 
from  the  Daibutsu  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
sea-shore  towards  Misaki,  and  over 
the  plain  of  Kamakura.  The  great 
image  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  for 
which  this  temple  is  celebrated, 
stands  behind  folding-doors  which 
a  small  fee  to  the  attendant  priest 
will  suffice  to  open  ;  but  the  figure 
can  only  be  indistinctly  seen  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  few  candles.  It  is  of 
brown  lacquer  gilded  over,  and  its 
height  is  30  ft.  5J  in.  The  ad- 
mirable bronze  seated  figure  of 
Dainichi  Nyorai  on  the  1.  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Sh5gun  Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa  (b.  1436,  d.  1490). 

Close  to  this  temple  is  a  bold  cliff 
called  Inamura-ga-saH. 

In  1333,  when  the  city  of  Eamakuia 
was  attacked  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Emperor  Gho-Daigo,  part  of  the  force  led 
by  Nitta  Yoshisada  advanced  along  the 
strand  from  the  W.  of  this  hill,  but  were 
unable  to  pass  under  the  clitT  owing  to 
chevaux-de-/rue  being  placed  against  it 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  while  their 
passage  in  boats  was  prevented  by  a  long 
row  of  war- junks  lying  some  500  or  600 
yards  off  the  shore.  Yoshisada  therefore 
climbed  the  cliff,  and  after  praying  to  the 
Sea-God,  flung  his  sword  into  the  water» 
whereupon  the  tide  miraculously  re- 
treated, leaving  a  space  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  along 
which  he  marched  his  army  into  Kama- 
kura. 

Lovers  of  early  sculpture  and 
of  Japanese  historical  and  anti- 
quarian lore,  will  find  scattered  over 
Kamakura  many  minor  temples  and 
other  objects  to  arrest  their  at- 
tention. Amongst  these,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  enumerated : — 

Ennoji,  small  and  dilapidated,  but 
containing  the  celebrated  image  of 
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£mma-0,  Kegent  of  Hell,  called 
Arai-no-Emmaf  and  carved  by  Un- 
kei. 

Legend  saj's  that  Unkei,  having;  died, 
appeared  in  due  course  before  this  re- 
doubtable d^ity,  who  thus  accosted  him  : 
"Thou  hast  carved  many  images  of  me, 
but  never  a  true  one.  Kow  that  thou  hast 
seen  my  face,  return  to  earth  and  show  me 
as  I  am. "  So  Unkei,  coming  to  life  again, 
carved  this  image,  which  is,  therefore, 
said  to  be  Unkei  Yomiji-gaeri  nosaku,  that 
is,  *'  the  work  of  Unkei  redivivus. " 

The  image  is  only  shown  on 
application  to  the  custodian .  Other 
large  images  line  the  walls,  one  of 
Shozuka-iio-Baba  (see  p.  49),  also  by 
Unkei,  being  specially  powerful. 

Kenchdji  is  situated  in  beautiful 
but  now  mostly  deserted  grounds, 
amidst  magnificent  trees,  of  which 
the  rugged  hyakushin  (Juniperus 
chinensis)  is  the  most  prominent 
species,  and  a  favourite  material 
with  the  carvers  of  Buddhist 
images.  The  gate  is  a  huge 
structure.  The  main  temple  con- 
tains a  large  image  of  Jizo,  and 
four  hundred  small  gilt  ones  of  the 
same  divinity  carved  by  Eshin. 

A  very  popular  little  shrine  was 
erected  in  1890  on  Shojoken,  the 
hill  behind  Kenchoji,  and  attracts 
such  crowds  of  pilgrims  that  a 
special  train  is  run  on  the  17th  day 
of  the  month  for  their  benefit.  The 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  a  goblin 
called  Hanzoho,  to  whom  enormous 
quantities  of  small  paper  flags  are 
offered  up.  These  line  both  sides 
of  the  pathway  that  leads  up  the 
hill  for  a  distance  of  5  chd.  A  tea- 
house near  the  shrine  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  Fuji  and  the  sea. 
Ae  Oku-no-in-  at  the  very  top 
overlooks  a  maze  of  small  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  direction  of  Yoko- 
hama. 

The  ancient  Temple  of  Eokuonji 
■contains  images  of  the  Ju-ni-ten, 
nearly  life-size,  and  very  large  ones 
of  Yakushi  Nyorai,  Nikk5  Bosatsu, 
and  Gwakkd  Bosatsu,  all  attributed 
to  the  chisel  of  Unkei. 

The  Tomb  of  Yoritomo  is  a  modest 


little  monument  covered  with 
creepers. 

The  Kamakura-no-Miya  was 
erected  in  1869  in  honour  of  a  son 
of  the  Emperor  Go-Daigo,  called 
Oto-no-Miya,  who,  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  feudal 
government,  was  captured,  confined 
in  a  cave,  and  finally  assassinated 
in  A.D.  1335.  The  temple,  which  is 
in  pure  Shinto  style,  stands  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  cave. 

Stikakuji  possesses  the  largest 
bell  in  Kamakura.  This  bell,  dat- 
ing from  A.D.  1201,  is  6  in.  thick, 
4  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  about 
8  ft.  high. 

Komyojiy  Eishdji,  and  JCi-roku-ido, 
or  the  Sixteen  Pools,  in  which, 
according  to  an  apocryphal  tradi- 
tion, K5b6  Daishi  performed  his 
ablutions,  are  also  noted. 

2. — ^Enoshima. 

This  most  picturesque  spot, 
though  called  an  island,  is  more 
properly  a  peninsula;  for  only  at 
high  tides  is  it  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  The  prettiest  way  there  leads 
by  the  road  called  Shiehi-ri-ga- 
hama  *  skirting  the  beach  from 
Kamakura,  and  through  the  vill. 
of  Katase.  The  distance  from 
Kamakura  is  4  miles. 

Half-way  is  the  Yuki-ai-gawa,  which, 
though  an  insignificant  streamlet,  is 
worthy  of  mention  on  account  of  the 
following  incident : — 

When  Nichiren  was  miraculously  deliv- 
ered from  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Koshigoe, 
a  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to 
Kamakura  to  ask  for  further  orders, 
while  at  the  same  moment  a  reprieve 
was  sent  from  the  i>alace  of  the  Begent 
ToMyori.  The  two  messengers  happen- 
ed to  meet  at  this  stream,  whence  the 
name  of  Yuki-ai-gawa^  which  means  "  the 
Biver  of  Meeting."  A  stone  now  marks 
the  spot. 

Jinrikishas  can  be  taken  as  far  as 
Koshigoe, 

The  hero  Yoshitsune  alighted  at  the 
small  monastery  of  Mampukuji  in   this 

*  Literally,  the  "seven  ri  shore,'*' the 
ri  in  early  times  in  Eastern  Jax>an  having 
consisted  of  only  6  cho. 


EnoshinuL    DzushL     Yokosuka. 
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Tillage,  when  his  brother  Yorltoxno.  jetl' 
ons  of  his  exploits  and  popnlarity,  denied 
hizn  entrance  into  the  city  of  Eamaknra. 
The  priests  still  show  the  draft  of  the 
letter  sent  by  Yofihitsime,  denying  the 
inttignes  imputed  to  him  and  protesting 
In  vain  his  loyalty.  The  handwriting  is 
said  to  be  that  of  his  faithful  henchman, 
Benlcei. 

whence  it  is  a  short  walk  across  the 
neck  of  sand  joining  Enoshima  to 
the  mainland. 

A  more  direct  way  of  approach- 
ing Enctshima  is  &om  Fnjisawa 
station,  whence  it  is  1  ri by  jinriki- 
sha,  or  partly  by  boat  down  the 
river,  reached  6  chd  from  the 
station.  The  road  branches  off 
r.  to  Enoshima  close  to  the  vUl. 
of  Kataae,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  stands  the  temple  of  Ryu- 
koji,  founded  after  Nichiren's 
death  by  his  disciples,  and  built 
on  the  spot  where  his  execution 
was  to  have  taken  place.  It  posses- 
ses a  number  of  fine  wood-carvings. 

Enoshima,  being  a  popular  holi- 
day resort,  is  full  of  excellent  inns. 
The  best  are  the  Iwamoto-in  and 
Ebisu-ya  in  the  vill.,  and  the  Ein- 
ki-ro  higher  up.  There  is  fair  sea- 
bathing. The  shops  of  Enoshima 
are  full  of  shells,  corals,  and  marine 
curiosities  generally,  many  of  which 
are  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
coast  for  sale.  The  beautiful  glass 
rope  sponge  {Hycdonema  sieholdi), 
called  hosugai  by  the  Japanese,  is 
said  to  be  gathered  from  a  reef  deep 
below  the  surface  of  Jthe  sea  not  far 
from  the  island  of  Oshima,  whose 
smoking  top  is  visible  to  the  S.  on 
a  clear  day. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  island 
was  sacred  to  Ben  ten,  the  Buddhist 
Goddess  of  Luck. 

Before  the  existence  of  Enoshima,  so 
Bays  the  ancient  legend,  the  site  of  the 
present  cave  was  the  abode  of  a  dragon, 
which  used  to  devour  the  children  of  the 
village  of  Eoehigoe.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury, on  the  occasion  of  a  violent  earth- 
quake, the  goddess  Benten  ai>peared 
in  the  clouds  over  the  spot  inhabited  by 
that  monster ;  and  the  island  of  £nosbima 
suddenly  rising  from  the  waters,  she 
descended  to  it,  married  the  dragon,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  ravages. 


This  cult  has  now  been  exchanged 
for  that  of  three  Shinto  goddesses, 
to  whom  several  of  the  temples 
have  been  re-dedicated.  But  the 
spot  considered  most  sacred  of  all 
is  the  large  Oaxje  on  the  far  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  124  yds.  in 
depth,  the  height  at  the  entrance 
being  at  least  30  ft.,  but  diminish- 
ing gradually  towards  the  interioif. 
The  rocks  near  the  cave  are 
frequented  by  divers,  who  for  a 
few  cents  bring  up  shell-fish  from 
the  deep,  which,  however,  they  may 
be  suspected  of  having  previously 
concealed  about  their  persons. 

Ten  chd  from  Enoediima  and  28 
ch5  from  Fujisawa  station,  is  the 
sea-bathing  resort  of  Kugenuma 
{Inn,  Kosho-kwan). 

3. — DZUSHI  AND   HORIUCHI. 

Dzushi,  on  the  railway,  2^  miles 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Kamakura,  is  the 
station  for  Horiuchi,  1^  m.  dis- 
tant»  which  has  lately  risen  into 
favour  as  a  sea-side  resort,  some  of 
the  wealthier  residents  of  Tokyo 
amd  Yokohama  having  built  villas 
there.  A  good  road  connects 
Dzushi  and  Horiuchi,  which  latter 
place  commands  a  lovely  view, — 
Fuji,  which  rises  straight  from  the 
waters  of  Odawara  Bay,  forming  the 
central  feature  of  the  scene.  The 
Hikage-no-Chaya  inn  at  Horiuchi 
is  apt  to  be  noisy.  Nearer  the 
station,  across  a  ferry,  may  be  found 
a  quieter  house,  known  as  the 
Onsen,  with  better  bathing.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  the  Hikage-no-Ghaya, 
stretches  the  pretty  wooded  pro- 
montory of  Mbrita  Myojin ;  and  the 
walk,  for  2  m.  further  along  the 
coast  to  a  point  called  Choja-saki, 
where  there  is  a  good  inn  and 
capital  bathing,  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

4. — YoEosuKA,    Uraga,    and 

MiSAKI. 

__  Yokosuka  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Ofuna  branch  line,  and  is  reached 
from  Yokohama  in  1)  hr.  Steamers 
also  ply  between  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
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and  YokosQka.  The  little  line  of 
railway  passes  through  characteris- 
tically Japanese  scenery, — wooded 
hills  rising  up  abruptly  from  val- 
leys laid  out  in  rice-fields,  with  here 
and  there  a  cottage  or  a  tiny  shrine 
half-hidden  in  a  rustic  bower.  The 
train  darts  in  and  out  of  short 
tunnels  under  some  of  these  hills, 
before  reaching  the  sea-shore  at 
Yokosuka. 

Tokosuka  (Inn^  Mitomi-ya; 
Foreign  resit,  Kaiyo-ken,  near  the 
wharf),  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  poor  village,  has  rapidly 
risen  into  importance,  on  account 
of  the  Government  Dockyard  esta- 
blished there.  Visitors  are  not 
admitted,  except  on  presentation 
of  an  introduction  from  the  naval 
authorities.  The  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  land-locked  bay.  Its 
chief  interest  for  Englishmen  lies 
in  the  fact  that  here  lived  and  died 
Will  Adams,  the  first  Englishman 
that  ever  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Japan. 

Will  Adams,  a  native  of  Gillingham  in 
Kent,  was  chief  pilot  to  a  fleet  of  Dutch 
ships  which  reached  the  southern  coast 
of  Japan  on  the  19th  April,  A.D.  1600. 
Brought  as  a  prisoner  into  the  presence 
of  leyasu,  Adams  soon  won  the  favour 
of  that  astute  ruler,  who  employed  him 
both  as  a  shipbuilder  and  as  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  agent  when  other  English  and 
Dutch  traders  began  to  arrive.  Adams' 
constantly  reiterated  desire  to  behold  his 
native  land  again  and  the  wife  and  child- 
ren whom  he  had  left  behind,  was  to  the 
last  frustrated  by  adverse  circumstances. 
He  consoled  himself  by  taking  another 
wife,  a  Japanese,  with  whom  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1620  at  Hemi,  a  suburb 
of  Yokostika,  where  the  railway  station 
now  stands. 

His  grave  and  that  of  his  Japa- 
nese wife  are  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  I  hr.  walk  from  the  railway 
station.  The  Japanese  call  the 
place  Anjin-zuka,  from  anjin  which 
means  *' pilot,"  that  having  been 
the  appellation  by  which  Adams 
was  commonly  known.  The  tombs 
!are  of  stone  in  the  ordinary  Japa- 
nese style.  NVill.Adama'  monument 
is  without  an  inscription,  while  that 
.of  his  -wife  bears  the .  posthumous 


title  which  every  Buddhist  jeceives 
from  the  priests  of  the  parish  tem- 
ple. Kot  only  is  the  situation  of 
the  graves  most  picturesque,  but 
the  emint  nee  on  which  they  stand 
affords  a  lovely  view  of  land  and 
sea. 

On  Azuina-yama,  a  high  wooded 
eminence  J  hr.  from  Yokosuka  by 
boat,  stands  a  small  phallic  shrine 
now  miich  decayed. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
phallic  worahip  in  Japan,  although  this 
primitive  cult  appears  to  have  been  near- 
ly universal  in  the  rural  districts  till 
within  quite  recent  times,  when  it  fell 
suddenly  into  disfavour  through  con- 
tac  t  with  European  i  deas .  Only  one  point 
can  positively  be  asserted,  namely,  that 
its  connection  is  not  with  Buddhism,  but 
with  Shintd.  The  emblems  reverenced 
are  sometimes  natural  rocks,  as  at  Nachi 
in  Eishu,  at  Nezu  DaimyCjin  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ogata  in  Shinshtl,  and  at  Inujima 
in  Bizen.    More  often  they  are  artificial. 

The  S.  side  of  Azuma-yama  has 
been  cut  through  to  afford  a  short 
water  passage  from  Yokosuka  to 
the  Torpedo  Station  of  Nagaura. 

Another  vantage-point  just  out- 
side the  opposite  or  E.  end  of  Yoko- 
suka, is  Kome-no-yama,  a  cliff  on 
which  stands  a  temple  of  the  Niohi- 
ren  sect,  called  Ryuhonjiy  possessing 
some  good  carvings.  The  level 
stretches  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
have  recently  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea. 

The  distance  from  Yokosuka  to 
Uruga  is  1  ri  32  cho  (4J  m.) 
along  an  excellent  road.  A  little 
more  than  half-way  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Otsu  where  there  is 
an  inn,  good  of  its  kind  but  apt  to 
be  noisy,  with  a  fine  beach  for 
bathing. 

TJraga  {Inn^  Tokuda-ya,  in 
Higashi  Uraga)  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  a  very  narrow  fiord-like 
harbour,  and  the  two  divisions  thu» 
formed  are  called  respectively 
Bigashi-Uraga  and  Nishi-Uraga, 
i.e.,  East  and  West  Uraga.  They  are 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  ferry. 
Two  large  dry-docks  are  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  W.  side. 


Uraga.    Sugitcu    Kcmazawa, 
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In  former  times  all  funics  enteriiig  tlie 
Bay  of  Tedo  were  stopped  at  Uraga  for 
inspection,  and  it  was  here  that  Com- 
modore Perry  anchored  on  the  8th  July, 
1853,  bearing  with  him  the  letter  of  Pre- 
sident Fillmore  to  the  Shflgon,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  open  Japan  to  foreign  in- 
tercourse. 

Uraga  produces  mmi-ame,  a  RVeet 
and  wholeBOuie  preparation  from 
«afo«-malt,  somewhat  resembling 
honey  in  taste.  It  is  worth  while 
devoting  \  hr.  to  the  climb  np 
Atago-yamat  a  hill  at  the  back  of 
Nishi-Uraga,  commandiog  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  harbour. 
The  hills  beyond  the  sea  to  the 
£.  are  the  Boshti  range. 

Uraga  is  in  daily  steam  com- 
munication with  Tokyo,  the  pas- 
sage occupying  about  4  hours.  The 
steamers  touch  at  Kachiyama, 
Tateyama,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Boshu  side. 

It  is  a  walk  or  jiniikisha  ride 
of  4  ri  3  cho  (10  m.)  to  Misaki, 
first  along  the  sands,  and  then  oyer 
a  cultirated  upland  coiumanding  a 
fine  view  of  Fiiji,  the  Hakone  and 
Oyama  ranges,  and  the  opposite 
shores  of  Tokyo  Bay. 

Misaki  {Inns^  Kinokuni-ya,  Ao- 
yagi)  has  a  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  {Misaki  Rinkai  JUc- 
ken-jo)t  connected  with  the  Science 
College  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo.  The  marine  fauna  of 
this  district  being  particularly  rich 
in  rare  forms,  dredging  has  pro- 
duced results  highly  interesting  to 
the  zoologist.  A  lighthouse  stands 
on  the  island  of  Jogashhna,  15  cho 
from  the  mainland,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  ferry. 

One  may  complete  the  tour  of 
the  Sagami  Peninsula,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  Misaki  stands,  by 
a  walk  of  7  ri  (17  m.)  along  the 
coast  to  Dzushi. 

5. — SUOITA  AND  TOMIOKA. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  or  jlnrikisha 
ride  of  about  2  ri  from  Yokohama 
to  Sugita  (Irms,  Azuma-ya  and 
others),  famous  for  its  plum- 
blossoms;    «ad    1  ri    fxn-ther   on 


to  Tomioka  (Irms^  Kimpa-ro, 
Kaihin-ro),  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Yokohama  residents,  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  sea-bathing 
in  Mississippi  Bay.  Tomioka  may 
also  be  easily  reached  by  boat  from 
(he  Cutting  at  the  back  of  the  Settle- 
ment in  about  40  min.,  the  distance 
from  the  Settlement  to  the  point 
were  the  boat  is  taken  being  ap- 
proximately 1  ri, 

6. — Eanazawa.  [Minb.] 

Jinrikishas  may  be  taken  the 
whole  way,  two  men  being  required. 
The  total  distance  is  4  ri  30  chd 
(11  j-  m.),  the  road  being  flat  for 
the  first  6  m.,  as  far  as  the  hamlet 
of  Seici  (Inn,  Ishikawa-ya),  and 
after  that,  very  hilly. 

[At  the  hamlet    of   Tanakay  10 
cAo  beyond  Seki,  a  road  prac- 
ticable  most   of   the   way   for 
jinrikishas,    turns   off  r.   to  a 
hill  called  Mine,   which  com- 
mands a  wonderfully  extensive 
view.     The  finest  prospect   is 
towards  the  N.,  looking  down 
on  the  multitude  of  furrowed 
ridges  that  stretch  away  to  the 
mountains  of  Kotsuke.    To  the 
W.,  the  sea  is  visible  near  Hira- 
tsuka  and  Oiso  on  the  Tokaido ; 
beyond   it   is    Fuji,    with    the 
Oyama    and    Hakone    ranges. 
The  distance  from  Tanaka  to 
Mine  is  28  cho,  nearly  2  m.] 
On    reaching    the    crest   of   the 
ridge,  the  wondrous  beauty  which 
has  led  the  foreign  residents  to  be- 
stow on  this    neighbourhood  the 
name    of    the    Plains    of  Heaven, 
suddenly  reveals  itself.    A  scene  of 
perfect  loveliness  may  be  enjoved 
from    a   wayside  tea-house   Called 
Nokendo,    which    nestles  under   a 
pine-tree  known  as  the  Fkide-sute- 
m(ltsUt  because  a  Japanese  artist  of 
olden  times  here  flung  away  his 
pencil  in  despair.  At  the  spectator's 
feet  is  a  wide,  cultivated  valley, 
bordered   by   pine-clad    hills  and 
opening  out  to  the  shores  of  an 
inlet',  whose  still  waters  are  partly 
hemmed*  in  by  stuall  peninsulas 
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and  islets,  with  to  the  1.  the  pro- 
montory of  Ewannon-saki,  and  on 
*the  opposite  side  of  Tokyo  Bay  the 
long  orest  of  Mokogiri-yama.  The 
most  oonspicaons  of  the  islands  are 
Natsnshima  (Webster  Island),  with 
Samshima  (Perry  Island)  beyond 
it,  and  Eboshi-jima  which  is  much 
smaller  and  recognisable  by  its 
triangular  shape.  But  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  names  can  avail  nothing 
towards  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  magic  of  a  scene  which 
might  be  the  original  that  inspired 
the  Japanese  landscape-painter's 
art. 

Eanazawa  {Inns,  Ghiyo-moto, 
Azuma-ya),  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mutsura  Inlet,  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  Hak-kei,  a  characteristically 
Japanese  view  from  a  small  height 
just  outside  the  village.  Close  to 
the  ferry  at  Nojima  ( Jwri,  Nishino- 
ya),  is  a  celebrated  peony  garden, 
which  attracts  many  visitors 
during  the  season  of  flowering. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  said  to 
be  over  3(X)  years  old. — Eanazawa 
may  also  be  reached  by  the  coast 
road  yi^  Tomioka  on  foot  in  3  hrs. 
The  way  back  to  Yokohama  can  be 
pleasantly  varied  by  taking  the 
jinrikisha  road  across  the  neck  of 
the  little  peninsula  of  Misaki  to 
Bzushi  station  on  the  Yokosuka 
branch  of  the  Tdkaid5  Bailway,  a 
distance  of  2}  ri  (6  m.). 

This  trip  may  advantageously  be 
combined  with  a  visit  to  Kamakura, 
the  station  beyond  Dzushi,  or  to 
Yokosuka.  viil  Will  Adams'  tomb. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  offers 
delightful  walks,  ns  paths  leading  to 
the  top  of  every  hill  command  ex- 
quisite views. 

7. — ^BUKBNJI. 

BujcENJi,  a  temple  of  the  Nichi- 
ren  sect,  about  i  hr.  walk  from  the 
Kanagawa  station,  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  picnic  parties  from  Yoko* 
hama.  From  the  top  of  the  hill 
there  is  a  fine  view  towards  Faji 
and  Oyama.    On  the  way  there,  the 


(clearly  apocryphal)  grave  of  Ura- 
shima,  the  Japanese  Bip  Van 
Winkle,  is  passed  (see  p.  83). 

8. — Thb  Oavids  op  Totsuka. 
{Taya  no  Ana,) 

Though  known  to  foreigners  as 
the  Caves  of  Totsuka,  these 
caves,  or  rather  galleries  cut  in  the 
soft  sandstone,  are  really  nearer  to 
Ofuna,  the  next  station  beyond 
Totsnka  on  the  Tokaido  Railway, 
40  min.  run  from  Yokohama.  They 
lie  at  a  distance  of  17  cho  (a  little 
over  1  m.)  from  Ofuna  station,  but 
nearly  IJ  ri  from  Totsuka  station. 
^Whichever  station  one  decides  to 
alight  at,  the  trip  on  to  the  caves 
can  be  done  by  jinrikisha,  and  lies 
through  pleasing  scenery.  The 
caves  arc  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
best  time  to  choose  is  the  spring, 
as  the  cherry-trees  too  will  then 
be  seen  to  advantage.  Candles 
are  provided  at  a  house  near  the 
entrance,  and  a  local  guide  will 
point  out  the  Buddhist  carvings 
with  which  the  walls  and  ceilings 
are  adorned. 

These  caves,  with  their  carvings,  are  a 
monument  of  modem  Buddhist  piety. 
Existing  in  embryo  since  the  Middle  Ages 
(tradition  asserts  them  to  have  been  resort- 
ed to  for  the  concealment  both  of  troops 
and  of  treasure  in  the  14th  century),  they 
have  only  been  excavated  to  their  present 
extent  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In 
the  year  1851,  a  man  called  Sato  Shicbizae- 
mon,  whose  family  had  for  generatious 
been  rich  peasants  in  this  locality,  was 
urged  in  a  dream  to  devote  his  life  to 
making  these  cavefl  into  an  imperishable 
shrine  to  various  Buddhist  divinities,  and 
especially  to  the  goddess  Benten.  This 
he  accordingly  did  until  his  death  in  1892, 
at  the  age  of  81,  employing  his  own  money 
for  the  enterprise  and  local  talent  for  the 
carvings.  It  in  intended  to  continue  the 
work  by  representing  the  whole  life  of 
Buddha. 

Among  the  subjects  pourtrayed 
may  be  distinguished  angels,  dra- 
gons, lions,  birds  both  natural  and 
mythical,  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  Eigliteen  liakan,  the 
Thirty-Three  Kwannon  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghichibu,   and  other  Bud- 


Oyama.     Oiso. 
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dhas  innumerable.    To  explore  the 
caves  properly  takes  abont  1  hr. 

This  celebrated  moantain,  44^0 
ft.  high,  is  most  easily  reached 
from  Yokohama  by  alighting  at 
Hiratsnka  station  on  the  Tokaido 
Bail  way,  a  run  of  a  little  over  1  hr.; 
thence  by  jinrikisha  to  the  vill.  of 
Oyama  on  the  lower  slope,  3J  ri 
(9i  m.)  distant.  It  is  a  favourite 
goal  of  pilgrims,  who  continue  to  be 
attracted  to  its  shrine,  although  the 
old  Buddhist  objects  of  worship 
have  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  been  replaced 
by  comparatively  obscure  §hint5 
deities. 

Indeed,  according  to  Satow,  it  is  tm- 
certain  who  Uiese  gods  are ;  but  the  best 
aathority  asserts  tihat  the  chief  deity  is 
Iwanaga-bime,  sister  to  the  goddess  of 
Mount  Fnji.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countiy-aide  often  call  the  moim- 
taiii  by  the  name  of  Sekiton-san.  Yet 
another  name  is  Afuri-yama. 

Jinrikishas  are  left  at  the  vill.  of 
Koyasu  {Inn,  Eami-ya),  a  long  street 
of  steps,  which  at  its  upper  end 
changes  its  name  to  Oyama  {Inns, 
Eoma-ya,  with  a  curious  garden ; 
Izu-ya).  Such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  do  not  keep  houses  of  entertain* 
ment  for  the  pilgrims  who  flock  here 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  June, 
busy  themselves  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  rosaries,  toys,  and  domestic 
utensils.  The  traveller  will  notice 
that  the  posts  of  two  shrines  in  the 
village  are  so  much  cut  away  as 
scarcely  any  longer  to  support  the 
roof, — ^a  result  of  the  visit  of  many 
devotees  who  believe  that  the  chips 
act  as  charms. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
mountain  take  from  4^  to  5  hrs., 
but  are  far  more  fatfguing  than 
most  climbs  of  the  same  length, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  steps. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  inns,  a 
stream  rushes  out  of  a  hole  in  a 
rocky  wall  some  20  ft.  high,  and 
falls  into  a  pool,  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered highly  meritorious  to  bathe 
as  long  as  the  cold  can  be  endured. 


Ten  chd  further  up,  the  entrance 
to  the  sacred  domain  id  indicated 
by  a  torii  perched  on  -the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  Here  the  traveller 
has  to  choose  between  the  OtokO' 
mka  (man's  ascent),  and  Onna- 
tdka  (woman's  ascent),  the  former 
a  continuous  series  of  steep  flights 
of  high  steps,  the  latter  longer  but 
less  fatiguing.  Both  paths  unite 
higher  up.  The  prospect  from  this 
latter  point  includes  the  plains  of 
Sagami  and  Musashi,  with  the  River 
Banytl,  Capes  Misaki  and  Sunosuki 
at  the  entrance  of  Toky5  Bay,  the 
sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Eazusa. 
Some  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the 
main  temple,  whence  it  is  a  climb 
of  28  chd  to  the  summit,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  Fuji,  the  wooded 
top  of  Tanzawa,  the  mountains  of 
Nikk5,  Enoshima,  etc. 

{Tanzawa,  whose  name  occurs  se* 
veral  times  in  this  volume,  is  a 
small  range  situated  close  to  Oyama 
on  the  west.  It  includes  Sobutsu- 
yama,  Tanzawa  proper,  and  Bodai- 
yama,  but  offers  little  interest). 

10.— Oiso. 

diso  is  1 J  hr.  from  Yokohama  by 
the  Tdkaido  Railway.  The  Japa- 
nese come  here  to  loiter  on  the 
beautiful  beach  and  bathe  in  the 
sea.  There  is  a  lovely  view: — 
to  the  r.,  Fuji,  the  Hakone  range, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Izti;  ahead, 
Vries  Island;  to  the  1.,  the  pro- 
montory of  Misaki  with  the  islet 
of  Enoshima.  The  *  Tdryd-kwan  at 
Oiso  is  an  excellent  inn  in  Japanese 
style,  at  which  some  simple  Euro- 
pean dishes  may  be  obtained,  and 
where  there  is  a  resident  doctor. 
There  is  also  a  Luropean  restau-' 
rant. 

Oiso,  though  apparently  so  insignifi- 
cant a  place,  boasts  considerable  anti- 
quity. Mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  story 
of  the  Soga  Brethren's  Bevenge,  in  the 
12th  century  (see  p.  83).  Quite  lately  it 
has  again  assumed  a  sort  of  importance. 
Here  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese  political 
world  have  their  villas,  where  those  in- 
formal meetings  are  held  which  fore- 
shadow tbe  creation  or  overthrow  of 
coteries  and  Cabinets. 
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ROUTES. 

Yokohama  to  T©irso  by  Kail. 


Distance 

from 

Yokohama. 

Names 

of 
Stations. 

1 

Remarks. 

lim. 

5i 

12 

18 

YOKOHAMA   .. 

Kanagawa 

Tsanimi    

Kawasaki 

Omori. 

Express   rans 
through. 

Change  carri- 
ages for  Sub- 
•  urban        and 
I  Northern 
vRallways. 

TOKYO  (Shim- 
bashi) 

This  railwa3%  built  by  EnglisL 
engineeiH  and  finished  in  the 
autnmn  of  1872,  was  the  first  line 
opened  to  traffic  in  Japan.  The 
journey  from  Yokohama  to  Tdkyo 
occupies  50  rain.  The  line  skirts 
the  shores  of  Tokyo  Bay,  with  the 
old  Tokaido  highway  recognisable  at 
intervals  on  the  r.  by  its  avenue  of 
pines.  Glimpses  are  caught  of  the 
hills  of  Eazusa  beyond  the  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Yokohama,  the 
Tokaido  Bailway  branches  ofiE  1. 
Observe  the  fine  view  of  Fuji  near 
the  first  station, 

Kanag^awa,  once  a  noted  post- 
town  on  the  Tokaid5,  and  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  early 
settlement  of  foreigners  in  this 
part  of  Japan.    (See  p.  94). 

On  the  T6kaid6  avenue  near  Namamugi, 
between  this  station  and  the  next,  occur- 
red the  murder  of  Mr.  Bichardson,  who, 
with  two  other  Englishmen  and  a  lady, 
got  entangled  in  the  armed  procession  of 
Shimazu  SaburG,  Prince  of  Satsuma,  on 
the  14th  September,  1862,  an  outrage 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Kagoshima.  The  whole  story 
will  be  found  in  Black's  Toung  Japan, 
Chap.  13. 

Kawasaki  {Inn,  Asada-ya)  is 
noted  for  a  temple  situated  1}  m. 
from  the  station,  dedicated  to  ^ob5 


Daishi,   and  commonly  known  as 
Daishi  8ama, 

Local  legend  attributes,  the  sanctity  of 
this  place  to  an  image  of  Kdbd  Daishi 
carved  by  that  saint  himself  while  in 
China,  and  consigned  by  him  to  the 
waves.  It  floated  to  this  coast,  where  it 
was  caught  in  a  fisherman's  net,  and 
being  conveyed  ashore,  performed  nume- 
rous miracles.  The  trees  in  the  temple- 
grounds,  trained  in  the  skape  of  junks 
under  sail,  attest  the  devotion  paid  to 
this  holy  image  by  the  sea-£aring  folk. 

So  pireat  is  its  popularity  that 
special  trains  are  iTin  on  the 
21st  of  each  month  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds  that  visit  it. 
The  chief  ffstival  takes  place  on 
the  2l8t  March,  when  the  grounds 
are  filled  with  cheap  stalls  and  itin- 
erant shows.  The  temple  possesses 
some  excellent  carvings,  and  a 
handsome  gateway  erected  in 
1897.  A  Plum  Garden  (Bai-en), 
with  pleasant  tea-houses  attach- 
ed, adjoinH  the  temple  grounds, 
and  is  one  of  the  show-places  of 
the  fragrant  blossom.  The  river 
ci'ossed  just  beyond  Kawasaki  is 
the  Tamagawa  or  Rokuffd,  thd 
upper  course  of  which  is  roman- 
tically beautiful,  and  is  described  in 
lite.  3'2,  Sect.  3.  Extensive  pear 
orchards  stretch  on  either  side  of 
the  line.  Between  this  stntion  .and 
the  next,  the  whole  Hakone  range, 
Buko-zan,  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Chichibu  come  in  view  ahead  to 
the  1.    On  approaching 

6mori,  tlje  wooded  bluff  seen 
1.  is  the  site  of  the  noted  monas- 
tery of  Ikegami.  Immediately 
above  the  station  lie  the  grounds 
of  a  tea-house  commanding  a  fine 
prospect,  and  the  range  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Bifle  Club. 

Some  extremely  ancient  shell-heaips 
discovered  here  by  Professot  £.  S.  MorM, 
but  since  removed,  have  been  the  subject 
of  vehement  discussion  among  the  learn- 
ed. Mention  of  them  will  be  found  lu 
Things  Japanese,  Article  "ArcheBology." 

At 

Shinagawa,  are  seen  the  forts 
built  in  Tokyo  Bay  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  Shogunate,  to 
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protect  the  approaeh  to  the  great 
eity,  bnt  now  dismantled  bocanse 
BS^esi^  in  modem  warfare. 

The  nnmerous  factory  ohitnneye 
seen  on  nearing  T5kyo  are  (\n  in* 
novation  of  the  last  decade.  Many, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  of  thin  iron 
tubing  instead  of  the  nsiial  brick. 
This  plan  is  adopted  as  a  safeguard 
against  earthquakes,  which  natural 
Tisitation  affects  the  Tdkvo-^'oko- 
iiama  district  with  special  fre- 
qnency,  owing  to  the  fact  tbat  (as 
demonstrated  by  Prof.  Milne)  two 
lines  of  seismic  activity  her 3  in- 
tersect. 

Just  beyond  the  gas-works,  the 
line  skirts  r.  the  prettily  laivl  out 
garden  of  the  Shiba  Bik  fu,  one  of 
,the  minor  Imperial  palaces.  A  little 
further  on,  the  noble  t  rees  in  the 
grounds  of  the  summer  p  ilace  called 
Haiia  RUcyu  are  seen  also  to  the  r., 
anrl  soon  after,  the  train  enters  the 

Shimbashi  terminus,  aind  the 
traveller  is  in  Tokyo. 


ROUTE  4. 

Tokyo. 

Tokyd,  also  called  7'o/^i,  former- 
ly Ye(J^. 

■  Hotels!  —  Imperial  {TeiJcoku) 
Hotel,  centrally  situated;  Hotel 
Metropole,  in  Tsukiji ;  Seiyo-ken, 
near  the  Shimbashi  terminus,  with 
•branch  in  Ueno  Park, 

Japai^ese  Irms. — Fashimi-ya,  in 
■Koku-oho  ;  Higuchi-ya,  in  Shiro- 
kane-ch5;  Karimame-ya,  in  liaku- 
ro-cho  ; — ^all  in  the  Nihom-bashi 
district. 

liestcturarUs. ^{Foreign  food)  Sel- 
.yo-ken,  in  Ueno  Park ;  Ftigetsu-do, 
near  Shimbashi,  with  confectionery 
shop;  San-en-tei,  in  Shiba  Park; 
Fujimi-ken,  not  far  from  the  British 


I^egation. — {Japanese  food)  Yaozen, 
at  San-ya,  Asakusa  ;  Yaomatsu,  at 
Mukojima ;  Hirasei,  in  Fukagawa ; 
Tokiwa-ya,  in  Hama-cho  (Kya 
Hana-Yashiki). 

Tea-houses  (for  entertainments  in 
Japanese  style). — Koyo-kwan,  in 
Shiba  Park  ;  Nakamura-ro,  at  Ryo- 
goku;    Ibumura-ro,   at    Asakusa; 

0-un-dai,  in  Ueno  Park. 

Club.— 'The  Tokyo  Club,  at  Sai  wai- 
bashi,  5  min.  from  Shimbashi 
terminus. 

Foreign  Legations. — Austria,  Kioi- 
zaka,  Eioicho ;  France,  1,  lidamachi 
Itchome ;  Germany,  14,  Nagata-ch5; 
Great  Britain,  1,  Koji-macbi  Go- 
bancho ;  Holland  (Denmark  and 
Norway),  3,  Shiba  Sakae-cho ;  Italy, 
4,  Sannen-cho;  Bussia,  1,  Ura- 
Easumi-ga-seki ;  United  States,  1, 
Akasaka  Enoki-zaka. 

General  Post  Office  <&  Cetvtral  Tele- 
graph Office. — At  Yedo-bashi.  Sub- 
Offices  in  various  districts  of  the 
city. 

Parks. — Shiba,    Ueno,  Asakusa. 

Museums. — The  B[akubutsu- 
kwan,  in  Ueno  Park;  Commercial 
Museum,  {Boeki-hin  Ohinretsu- 
kwan)  near  Shimbashi  terminus  ; 
Museum  of  Arms  {Yttshu-kwan),  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Shokonsha 
temple  at  K5ji-machi. 

Public  Library.— The  Tosho- 
kwan,  in  Ueno  Park. 

Churches. — Church  of  England, 
in  Shiba  Sakae-ch5 ;  American 
Episcopal,  Union  Church  (Pro- 
testant), Roman  Catholic, — all  in 
Tsukiji ;  Russian  Orthodox,  at 
Suruga-dai. 

llwitres. — Kabuki-za,  in  Kobiki- 
cho ;  Meiji-za,  in  Hama-ch5. 

Wrestling. — At  Eko-in,  in  Honjo, 
twice  yearly  for  ten  days  in  winter 
and  spring.  Also  at  other  times 
and  places  not  fixed. 

Bazaars  (Kwankoba). — In  Shiba 
I^rk  and  in  Ueno  Park.  Fixed 
prices. 

A  Railway,  officially  styled  the 
Tokyo  and  Akabane  Junction,  but 
generally   known  as  the    Circular 
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BaUway,  affords  an  easy  means  of 
reaching  certain  points  on  the  ont- 
i^rts  of  the  city.  The  following 
is  a  schedule  : — 


Distance 

from 
Shimbashi. 

Names 

of 

Stations. 

Bemarks. 

3im. 
5 

n 

in 

16^ 

SHIMBASHI 

Shinagawa 

Meguro 

Shibuya 

Shinjiku  Jet 

Mejiro 
Itabashi 

AKABANE  Jot. 

f  Change  for  Ha 
\  chidji  Bran  ch- 

/  Change  for  the 
{North. 

An  Urban  HaUway,  with  stations 
at  lida-machi,  Ushigome,  Yotsaya, 
and  Shinano-machi,  connects  with 
the  Circular  Railway  at  Shinjiku. 

Conveyances. — Jinrikishas  are  in 
universal  use.  Tram-cars,  not  much 
patronised  by  the  gentry  or  by 
Europeans,  because  usually  crowded 
with  the  Japanese  lower  classes,  run 
from  the  Shimbashi  terminus  along 
the  principal  thoroughfares  to  TTeno 
and  Asakusa.  Omnibuses  of  a  sort 
are  numerous. 

Livery  Stables. — ^Tokyo  Basha 
Kabu-shiki  Gwaisha,  with  oilices  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  at  Monzeki- 
mae  in  Tsukiji,  and  at  Eanda 
Nishiki-cho. 

Steam  Communication. — The  com- 
pany called  Tokyd  Wan  Kisen 
Gwaisha  runs  steamers  daily  to  Ura- 
ga  and  Yokosaka,  Chiba,  Eisarazu, 
and  other  ports  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  and  occasionally  to 
Eominato  and  other  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  Eazusa-Boshu 
peninsula,  to  Atami,  and  other 
ports  in  Izu.  I1)s  steamers  start 
from  Beigan-jima. 

The  Tsu-un  Gwaisha  runs  daily 
steamers  on  the  Tonegawa, — the 
Kami-Tone,  or  Upper  River  line, 
taking  passengers  to  Gyotoku,  Seki- 
yado,  Koga,  and  numerous  minor 
villages,  while  the  Shimo-Tone,  or 


Lower  River  line,  branches  off  E. 
at  ShinkawaforSawara,  Tsunomiya, 
and  Omigawa,  whence  S.  to  Choshi, 
and  N.  to  Ofunatsu  and  Hokoda  on 
the  Eita-ura  Lagoon.  These  steam*- 
ers  start  from  Byogoka-bashi. 

The  local  steamers  are  but  little 
used  by  foreigners  and  by  the 
better  class  of  Japanese,  as  they  are 
small  and  make  scant  pretension 
to  comfort.  There  is  not  even 
always  a  distinction  of  classes, 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
secure  a  separate  room  by  paying 
the  price  of  five  tickets.  The  fares 
are  extremely  low. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
chief  shops  at  which  articles  likely 
to  interest  the  tourist  are  sold : — 

Porcelain. — Eawamoto,  at  No.  6, 
Qinza  Ni-chome ;  Mikawa-ya,  at 
Owari-ch5  Itchome  ;  Satsuma  ware 
at  E5no,  Shiba  Tamachi,  Shi- 
ohome.  No.  18. 

I/icquer. — Euroe-ya,  at  Tori  It- 
chome ;  Hayashi,  in  Muromachi, 
Nihom-bashi. 

Bronze. — Miyao,  at  No.  1,  Nihom- 
bashi  Hon-Shirokane-cho  (large 
things) ;  Mikawa-ya,  at  Soto-Eandtj 
Hatago-oho  Itchome  (chiefly  small 
things  suited  to  foreign  needs). 

Cloisonne. — ^Namikawa,  at  No.  8, 
Nihom-bashi  Shin-emon-cho. 

Ivory. — Maruki,  in  Himono-cho, 
Nihom-bashi ;  Wakatake,  at  No.  6, 
Nihom-bashi  Hisamatsu-ch5. 

Bamboo  -  work,  —  Fujimura,  at 
Eoji-machi,  Itchome. 

Old  SiUc  and  Embroideries. — ^Iwa- 
moto  Denshichi,  at  No.  16,  Nihom- 
bashi  Eawasekoku-cho ;  Morita,  at 
No.  8,  Nihom-bashi  Sanai-ch5. 

Silk  Mercers. — Baimaru,  in  Hata- 
go-cho ;  DfSitsui,  in  Muro-machi, 
with  show-rooms  upstairs ;  Shiroki- 
ya  in  Tori  Itchome;  Mizushima 
(chiefly  European  articles  for  pre- 
sents), in  Honchd  Itchome, — all 
in  the  Nihom-bashi  district. 

Sakai  Bugs. — Comer  of  Owari- 
cho,  Itchome,  Ginza. 

Paper  awi  Fans. — Haibara,  No. 
1,  Nihom-bashi,  Tori  Itchdme. 


Shops,    Fedivals. 
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Dolls. — Jikken-dana  (fine  display 
for  girls*  festiTal,  3rd  March,  and 
boys'  festival,  5tli  May;. 

Crape  Paper  Picture  Books. — 
Hasegawa,  in  Hiyoshi-cho  near 
Shimbashi  Station. 

Old  Prints. — Kobayashi,  at  Asa- 
kusa  Eomakata, 

Photographs. — Ogawa,  at  No.  13, 
Kydbashi,  HiyoBhi-ch5 ;  Egi,  at 
Shimbashi  Maruya-cho ;  Okamoto, 
at  Ginza  San-cl^ome. 

Bookseller. — Mamzen,  at  Nihom- 
bashi.  Tori  San-chome. 


Foreign  Proxnsion  DeaZer.— Kame- 
ya,  at  Ginza,  Takekawa-ch5. 

Curios  in  General. — Ikeda,  at 
Owari-cho  Nichdme  j  Kobayashi,  at 
Kyobashi  Yumi-cho ;  Murata  Kim- 
bei,  at  Nihom-bashi  Eawasekoka- 
ch5 ;  Sawada-ya,  at  No.  17,  Ginza 
Itchome;  Daizen,  in  Naka-dori 
(chiefly  for  expensive  articles). 

There  is  also  an  interesting 
street  called  Mtka-ddri,  running 
parallel  to  the  main  thoronghfare 
between  Kyobashi  and  Nihom- 
bashi,  full  of  shops  where  old  curios 
and  brocade  are  exposed  for  sale. 


DATE. 


Chief  PopuiiAE  Festivals. 

NAME  OF   festival. 


WHEBE  HELD. 


Monthly,  5th Suitengu    Kakigara-cho. 

Monthly,    10th    (October, 

special)    Kompira  Tora-no-mon. 

Monthly,  17-18th ICwannon Asakusa. 

Monthly,      21st     (March, 

special)    Baishi Kawasaki. 

Monthly,  24th  (September, 

special)    Atago  Jinja Atago-shita. 

First   Day    of     the    Hare  • 

{haisu-u)    Myokendo     Yanagi-shima. 

April  17th    Toshogu     Shiba  and  Ueno  Parks. 

April  ]  8th    Sanja  Matsuri Asakusa. 

May  6-8th     Shokonsha  (races, 

wrestling,  etc.)    ....  Kudan. 

June  3rd Kumano  Jinja ligura  and  Aoyama. 

June  ^-14th      Tenno  Matsuri Shinagawa,     Yofsuya, 

Asakusa,  Senji. 

Mid-July  *    Kawa-biraki  (Opening 

of  the  River)   Rydgoku. 

July  7-14th Tenno  Matsuri    Nakabashi. 

July  9-lOth Shi-man  Roku-sen 

Nichi  Asakusa  Kwannon. 

July  15th Sanno    Nagata-cho. 

July  15th      Uifcawa  Jinja Akasaka. 

September  ll-20th      Shimmei  Matsuri Shiba. 

September  14-15th      Kanda  Myojin Kanda. 

October  12-I3th 0  Eshiki  (Anniversary 

of  Nichiren's  death.)  Ikegami  and  Hori-no- 

uchi. 

October  15th    Kanda  Myojin  Kanda. 

November  6-8th     Shokonsha  (races,  etc.)  Kudan. 

November  22-28th      0   Ko  Mairi   Monzeki      temple     at 

Asakusa. 
November  (on  Days  of  the 

Bird,  tori  no  hi)     Tori  no  Machi Asakusa. 


*  Sometimes  delayed  by  rainy  weather  to  early  August. 
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Temples  having  monthly  festivals  are  most  crowded  in  January, 
May,  and  September.  Further,  the  1st,  15th,  and  28th,  of  each  month 
are  more  or  less  specially  observed. 

Akin  to  the  popular  festivals  {matsuri  or  ennichi),  are  the  following 
fairs  {ichi),  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  citizens  to  make  seasonable 
purchases : — 


I 


DATE. 


NAME   OF  FESTIVAL. 


WHB£E  HELD. 


December  13th Tmnd  Sama  Shinagawa. 

December  15th Hachiman  Fukagawa. 

December  17-18th Kwtnnon Asnkusa. 

December  20-2 Ist     Kanda  Myojin Kanda. 

December  22-23rd    Shimmei Shiba. 

December  23-*24th Atago Atnpro-shita. 

December  25th Tenjin Hirakawa. 

December  27-28th Fudo Yagen-bori. 


Flowers. 

FlumrUossoms  ( C/me).-r-Kamada, 
on  the  old  Tokaidd  between  Omori 
and  Kawasaki;  Kameido  Ume- 
yashiki  and  Kinegawa  Ume- 
yashiki,  both  close  to  Mukojima, 
January  to  beginning  of  March. 

Cherry-blossoms  ( Saltura. ) — XJeno, 
Mukdjima,  and  Shiba,  early  in 
April;  JCoganei,  middle  of  April. 
So  many  avenues  of  cherry-trees 
have  been  planted  in  Toky5  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  for  a 
brief  space  in  spring  the  whole  city 
is  more  or  less  a  show  of  these 
lovely  blossoms. 

Peonies  (Botan). — ^Florists'  gar- 
dens at  Somei,  end  of  April ;  Sen- 
kwa-en  and  Sh5kwa-en  in  Azabu, 
beginning  of  May. 

Wistarias  {Fuji). — Kameido,  first 
week  in  IMay. 

Azaleas  ( Tsutsuji). — ^Florists'  gar- 
dens at  Okubo-mura,  early  in  May. 

Irises  {Ilani-shdbu).  —  Horikiri, 
beyond  Mukojima,  early  in  June. 

Convolvuli    (Asagao).  —  Florists' 

fardens  at  Iriya  in  Shitaya,  end  of 
uly  and  beginning  of  August. 
Lotus-ilowers  {itdsu). — ^Lake  Shi- 
nobazu  at  Ueno,  and  the  Castle 
moats,  beginning  of  August.  These 
flowers  can  only  be  seen  to  perfec- 
tion during  the  morning  hours. 

Chrysanthemums  {Kiku).  —  Dan- 
go-zaka  and  Asakusa,  beginning  of 
November. 


Maples  (Momijl). —  Kaianji  at 
Shinagawa,  beginning  of  November; 
Oji,  middle  of  November. 

Principal  Places  Worth  Visit- 
ing.— Shiba  and  Ueno  Parks  (tombs 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  in  both, 
the  former  more  easily  accessible). 
Temple  of  Kwannon  at  Asakusa 
and  neighbouring  park,  Hakubutsu- 
kwan  Museum  at  Ueno,  the  Kwan- 
koba  Bazaar  in  Shiba,  Atago  Tower 
for  view  of  the  city.  Drive  along 
the  Main  Street  ( (?i?is  0  to  Nihom- 
bashi  and  round  the  inner  moat 
{Naka-hori). 

Time  to  Chief  Points  by  jinrikisha 
with  two  men : 

From  Shimbashi  terminus  to  :— 

Imperial  Hotel 5  Min. 

Tokyo  Club     5    „ 

Hotel  M^tropole 12 

British  Legation    18 

United  States  Legation    . .  10 

Shiba  Park 10 

Ueno  Park     35 

Asakusa  (Kwannon) 40 


»» 


»» 


>» 


»t 


»» 


»» 


History  and  Topography. — Previous 
to  its  becoming  the  military  capital  of 
Japan  in  the  year  1590,  Yedo  waa  little 
more  than  a  rode  fortress  snrrounded  by 
a  few  scattered  villages.  This  fortress  was 
founded  in  1456  by  a  certain  Ota  Dokwan. 
In  the  13th  century,  the  district  now 
called  Asakusa  stood  on  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  inlet. 
At  the  time  leyasn  took  possession  in 
1590  (see  p.  73)  the  coast  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  river  bad  advanced  greatly  below 
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Asakusa;   but  large  lagoons    still  occa- 
l)ied  areas  which  have  since  been  fiUed 
up  and  built  over.    Ota  Dokwan's  fortress 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  ground  which 
nvas  later  included  in  the  Palace  of  the 
BhSguns  and  now  In  that  of  His  Majesty  the 
Smperor.   The  Shdgnn's  Palace,  or  Castle, 
as  it  was  often  called,  was  several  times 
'burnt  down  and  rebuilt,  and  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire    in  1863.      A  separate 
building  in  the  enclosure  which  had  been 
-the  residence  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
Shogunate,''was  appropriated  for  the  Em- 
);>eror's  use  after  the  removal  of  H.M.  to 
Tdkyd  in  1868.    But  this    too  was  burnt 
•down  in  1873.    From  that  time  forward 
the  Emperor  occupied  the  Palace  at  Ao- 
yama,  now    inhabited    by     the   Crown 
Prince,  until  the  construction  on  the  old 
Bite  in  18S9  of  a  new  Palace,  semi-Japanese 
and  semi-foreign  in  style.    Yedo  has  been 
jrepeatedly  visited  by   destructive    fires. 
Tn  1601  the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ashes. 
At  that  time  all  the  houses  were  thatch- 
•ed  with  grass,  the  use  of  tiles  not  having 
been  allowed  to  the  citizens  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the    17th  century.    The    greatest 
conflagration  of  modem  times  took  place 
in  18i5.    In  1603  a  large  part  of  the  hill 
now  called  Suruga-dai  was  cut  away,  and 
the  soil  used  to  fill  up  four  square  miles 
of  shallow  inlets  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
town.    The  same  year  witnessed  the  con- 
struction of  the    great    bridge.   Mihom- 
bashl.  from  which  distances  have  ftiuce 
been   measured   along    the   chief  roads 
-of  the  Empire.    In  1642,  a  regulation  was 
znade  whereby  the  Daimyds  were  obliged 
to    reside   alternately    in   Yedo  and    on 
their  domains  for  certain  fixed    periods. 
A  map  dated  1632  shows  that  the  greater 
part  of   what    now    forms  the   Eydba- 
shi   district,    including  Tsukiji.  was  re- 
-claimed  from  the  sea  subsequent  to  that 
date.     Up  to  about  the  year  1650,  the 
townspeople    depended   for  tfaeir    water 
supply  on  the  stream  from  Kanda-yama 
•and  the  lake  of  Tame-ike ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  an  aqueduct  was  constructed 
on  the  N.  side  to  bring  water  from  the 
I-no-kashira^  Zempukuji.   and  Mydsh6-ji 
lakes,  as  well  as  from  the  Tamagawa  iuto 
the  city.     In  1653,  the  Tamagawa  aque- 
duct, which  enters  the  city  by  way  of 
Yotsuya.    was    constructed,     its    length 
being  about  27  miles. 

In  1660,  the  first  theatre  was  built  in 
Kobiki-chdby  one  Morita  Kau  ya,  whose 
name  has  been  borne  by  successive  gene- 
rations of  impresari.  The  history  of  the 
•city  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  earthquakes,  fires,  typhoons, 
■epidemics,  floods,  and  droughtn.  The 
year  1703  was  marked  by  a  great  earth- 
quake ;  it  is  said  that  on  this,  occasion  the 
deaths  in  Yedo  alone  were  37.000.  An 
•epidemic  which  raged  in  1773  is  stated  to 
have  carried  off  190,000  persons,  chiefly  of 
the  lower  classes.  On  the  Ilth  November, 
1866,  tlie  last  great  earthquake  occurred. 


when  the  loss  of  life  was  computed  at 
100,000  persons.  Bu  t  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  this  was  a  gross  exag- 
geration. 

On  the  13th  September,  1868,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  city  was  changed  to  Tdkyd 
or  Tfikei,  either  being  a  correct  way  of 
pronouncing  the  two  Chinese  characters 
K$C  which  are  used  in  writing  the  name, 
the  signification  of  which  is  "Eastern 
Capital"  given  in  contradistinction  to 
Saikyo  HJK,  or  "Western  Capital,"  ap- 
plied at  the  same  time  to  EyOto.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  the  Mikado 
visited  Tokyo  for  the  first  time,  and  it 
became  the  recognised  seat  of  G-overn- 
ment  on  20th  March,  1869.  A  great 
change  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
outward  api^earance  of  the  city.  Most  of 
the  yathiki,  or  mansions  of  the  territorial 
nobilit)',  have  been  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  new  buildings  better  adapted  to 
modern  needs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
disappearance  of  the  two-sworded  men, 
the  supersession  of  the  palanquin  (kcigo) 
by  the  jinrikisha,  the  very  general  adop- 
tion of  foreign  dress,  and  the  European 
style  of  dressing  the  hair  which  is  now 
almost  universal  among  the  men,  have 
robbed  the  Ktreets  of  the  picturesqueness 
formerly  so  attractive  to  the  foreign  visi- 
tor. The  construction  of  buildings  in 
European  style  dates  from  about  1872. 
T6ky5  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  travel 
in  1869,  but  not  to  foreign  residence. 
Tsukiji,  the  Foreign  Concession  {KyoryH- 
chi),  is  still  the  only  quarter  in  which 
foreigners  can  lease  land. 

The  city  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  fifteen  districts  (Ku),  viz : — 
1.  Koji-machi.  2.  Kanda.  3,  Nihom-bashi. 
4,  Kyobashi.  5,  Shiba.  6.  Azabu.  7,  Aka- 
saka.  8,  Yotsuya.  9.  Ushigome.  10,  Koishi- 
kawa.  11,  HoDgd.  12,  Shitaya.  13,  Asa^- 
sa.  14,  Honjo.  15,  Fukagawa.  The  princi- 
pal suburbs  are  Shinagawa  S.,  Naitd 
Shinjiku  W.,  Itabashi  N.  W.,  and  Senji 
N.  E.  Tokyo  is  popularly  estimated  to 
cover  an  area  of  four  ri  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  other  words,  a  hundred  square 
miles.  The  population  is  ofllcially  stated 
to  be,  in  round  numbers,  1,943,000 :  but 
this  includes  the  whole  metropolitan 
district  (roAryo  Fu).  The  city  proper  has 
about  1,339.000.  Tokyd  was  connected  by 
railway  with  Yokohama  in  the  autumn 
of  1872 ;  horse  tramways  were  laid  along 
the  main  thoroughfares  in  1882 ;  the  first 
electric  lighting  company  was  formed  in 
1885,  and  a  telephone  exchange  was 
opened  in  1890.  Three  great  Industrial 
Exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Tdkyd, 
the  first  in  1877.  and  the  last  in  1890. 
The  houses  of  the  Imperial  Diet, 
inaugurated  in  November.  1890,  were 
burnt  down  two  months  later  but  rebuilt 
in  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  Diet  in 
November,  1891.  A  plan  of  city  improva- 
ment  has  been  adopted,  in  consequence 
of    which   the   narrower  streets  of  any 
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district   burnt  down  are   widened,    and 
better  sanitary  arrangements  introduced. 

The  aspect  of  T5kyo  has  been 
changed  for  the  better  since  1896 
by  the  completion  of  various  mas* 
sive  buildings  in  European  style, 
notably  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  the 
offices  of  seyeral  public  depart- 
ments. 

Owing  to  the  shape  and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  city,  it  is  impossible 
to  combine  all  the  chief  sights  in  a 
single  round.  The  best  plan  is  to 
take  them  in  groups,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  lie. 
The  following  description  proceeds 
on  this  principle. 

1. — Shiba    Paek.      Temples    and 
Tombs   of  the  Sh5guns.      The 

KWANKOBA.     ZeMPUKTJJI.     GbAVES 

op    the    Fobty-seven     Ronins. 
Atago-tama. 

From  the  Shimbashi  Eailway 
terminus,  a  long  narrow  street, 
called  Hikage-cho  at  the  beginning 
and  Shimmei-mae  at  the  end,  leads 
to  Shiba  Park,  and  is  particularly 
well  worth  strolling  along  for  the 
sake  of  the  shops.  Nowhere  can 
one  more  easily  pick  up  the  thou- 
sand and  one  little  articles  that  are 
in  daily  use  among  the  people. 

Passing  in  by  the  Daimon  or 
Great  Gate,  we  turn  through  the 
park  r.  to  the  Kwankoba,  the  best 
bazaar  in  Tokyo,  where  everything 
is  sold  at  fixed  prices.  If  the  trav- 
eller comes  straight  from  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  he  will  enter  Shiba 
Park  by  the  N.  gate  (Onari-Mon) 
and  have  the  Kwankdba  on  his  1. 

Shiba  Park  [Shiha  Koenchi)  formed,  till 
1877,  the  grounds  of  the  great  Buddhist 
temple  of  Zojqji,  the  head-quarters  in  this 
city  of  the  JOdo  sect.  Here  are  still 
preserved  the  Mortuary  Temples  {Go  Eei- 
ya)  of  several  of  the  Tokugawa  Shdguns. 
leyasu,  the  founder  of  that  dynasty  and 
of  Yedo,  having  taken  Zdjdji  under  his 
special  protection,  and  chosen  it  as  the 
temple  where  the  funeral  tablets  (t/tat)  of 
himself  and  his  'descendants  should  be 


preserved.  The  monastery  had  been 
originally  founded  in  13f3,  but  was  re- 
moved in  1596  to  the  present  site.  The- 
partial  transfer  of  the  temple  to  the  Shin- 
toists,  in  1873,  naturally  led  to  friction 
between  them  and  the  Buddhists,  the 
gravest  consequence  of  which  was  the 
destruction  by  Are  of  the  magnificent 
main  building  on  the  1st  January,  1874.  It 
has  lately  been  replaced  by  a  new  build- 
ing, smaller  and  much  less  beautiful. 
Only  the  large  gate  {gammon)  remains  just 
as  it  was  built  in  1623.  This  temple, 
which  is  used  for  popular  worship,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Mortuary 
Temples. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shdguus.  Those  whose  names  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  buried  at  Ueno,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  TdkyO ;  those  whose 
names  have  a  dagger  prefixed  lie  at 
Nikkd,  100  miles  to  the  N.  of  TSkyd,  and 
the  others  at  Shiba. 

PintSONAL  POSTHUMOTTS  DIKD 

N.\MB.  TITLE.  A.D. 

1.  tieyasu  TSshdga 1816. 

2.  Hidetada Taitoku-In   ....1632. 

3.  tiemitsu Taiyd-In    1661 

4.  '"letsnna   Qenyu-In 1680 

6.      ^Tsimayoshi    . .  Joken-In  1709 

6.  lenobu Bunshd-In    ...  1713 

7.  letsugu    Yush6-Iji 1716. 

8.  *YoBhimune    . .  Yutoku-In 1751 

9.  leshige Junshin-In 1761 

10.  *Iehara Shimmei-In  ...1786 

11.  ♦lenarl Bunkyd-In     ...1841 

12.  leyoshi    Shintoku-In 1853; 

13.  ♦lesada Onkyd-Iu  1858 

14.  lemochi Shdtokn-In 1366 

15.  *      Yoshinobu  ....  (usually  called  Eeir 

ki),  abdicated,  and  is  still  living, 
in  retirement  at  Tokyo. 

The  Shiba  Temples,  which 
count  among  the  chief  marvels  of 
Japanese  art,  should,  if  possible,  be: 
visited  on  the  forenoon  of  a  fine 
day.  Otherwise  their  situation,  and 
the  black  boarding  which  has  been 
put  up  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
the  weather,  will  interfere  with  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  minutely 
elaborate  decorations.  They  may 
best  be  taken  in  the  following  order. 
Persons  pressed  for  time  might 
limit  themselves  to  an  inspectionr 
of  the  temple  and  tomb  (Octagolial. 
Shrine)  of  the  2nd  Shogun  onljE 
(seep.  115). 

The  entrance  to  the  Morhtartf 
Shrines  of  letsugu  and  leshige,. 
the  7th  and  9th  Shoguns,  is 
immediately  opposite   the   Kwan- 
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koba.  A  highly  ornamented  gate 
called  the  M-Ten  Mon,  or  Gate 
of  the  Two  Deva  Kings,  leads  into 
a  court  containing  nnmerous  stone 
lanterns  offered  by  Daimyos  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  lord  and  master,  the 
Shogun.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
court  is  the  Choha-gdku  Mon^  or 
Gate  of  the  Imperial  Tablet,  so 
called  from  a  tablet  hnng  over  the 
lintel,  containing  in  gold  letters  the 
posthumous  name  of  the  7th  Sho- 
gun in  the  fac-simile  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Mikado  known  to 
history  as  Naka-no-Mikado-no-In 
(d.  1737).  This  gate  is  remarkable 
for  its  pillars  with  dragons  twisted 
round  them,  originally  gilt  over  a 
coating  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  Pass- 
ing through  this  gate,  we  enter  an 
inner  court  lined  with  bronze  lan- 
terns, two  hundred  and  twelve  in 
all,  dating  some  from  A.D.  1716, 
some  froni  1761,  also  the  gift  of 
Daimyos,  and  having  r.  a  belfry  and 
1.  a  cistern  for  holy  water.  Hence 
through  a  third  gate  called  the 
0  Kara  Mon,  or  Chinese  Gate,  on 
either  side  of  which  extends  a 
gallery  with  beautifully  painted 
carvings  of  flowers  and  birds  in  the 
panels.  Observe  the  angel  on  the 
ceiling  the  work  of  Eano  Rydsetsu. 
A  short  colonnade  of  black  pillars 
edged  with  gold  leads  to  the  portico 
of  the  temple,  where,  among  other 
marvels  of  carving,  are  two  dragons, 
called  "the  Ascending  and  Descend- 
ing Dragons "  {Nohori-ryu  and 
Kudari-ryu)y  which  serve  as  beams 
to  connect  the  temple  with  two 
pillars  outside. 

Up  to  this  point  the  public  has 
free  admittance.  Those  desirous 
of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
together  with  the  tombs,  must  apply 
to  the  custodian,  and  pay  him  on 
departing  a  fee  of  20  sen  per  head. 
Boots  must  of  course  be  removed 
before  entering.  (These  observations 
hold  good  at  gJl  the  other  Mortuary 
Temples.)  The  visitor  is  led  directly 
into  the  sanctum  containing  the 
altar.    And  here  be  it  noticed  that 


each  of  these  Mortuary  Temples 
consists  of  three  parts,?— an  outer 
oratory  {haiden),  a  connecting  gal- 
lery or  conidor  {ai-no-ma),  and  an 
inner  sanctum  {honden).  In  each 
of  these  one  finds  oneself  in  a  blaze 
of  gold,  colours,  and  elaborate  ara- 
besques, which,  especially  if  while 
the  day  be  fine,  quite  dazzle  the  eye 
by  their  brilliancy.  In  feudal  times, 
when  the  Shogun  came  to  worship 
the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  he  alone 
ascended  to  the  sanctum,  the 
greater  Daimyos  ranged  themselves 
next  to  him  in  the  corridor  below, 
and  the  lesser  nobility  occupied 
the  oratory. 

The  altar  of  this  temple  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  corridor  by  one  of 
those  bamboo  blinds  bound  with 
silk,  which,  together  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  banner,  temper  the  brilliancy 
of  the  other  decorations.  The  sanc- 
tum contains  three  double-roofed 
shrines  of  the  most  gorgeous  gold 
lacquer,  picked  out  with  body-colour 
below  the  eaves,  and  held  together 
by  costly  and  elaborate  metal-work. 
That  to  the  r.  contains  a  wooden 
image  of  the  father  of  the  6th 
Shdgun,  that  in  the  middle  an  im- 
age of  the  7th  Shogun,  and  that  to 
the  1.  one  of  the  9th  Shogun,  to- 
gether with  the  funeral  tablets  of 
each.  The  images,  which  are  con- 
sidered sacred  because  presented  by 
Mikados,  are  never  shown.  On 
either  side  of  each  shrine  stand 
wooden  statuettes  of  the  Shi  Ten- 
no,  who  guard  the  world  against 
the  attacks  of  demons.  In  front 
are  Kwannon  and  Benten.  The 
wall  at  the  back  is  gilt,  while  the 
altar  and  two  tables  in  front  are  of 
splendid  red  lacquer.  In  innume- 
rable places  may  be  seen  the  three- 
leaved  AsaiTim  or  Kamo-aoi,  which 
is  the  crest  of  the  Tokugawa  family, 
and  the  lotus,  the  Buddhist  emblem 
of  purity.  The  altar  is  protected  at 
night  by  massive  gilt  gates  orna- 
mented with  the  ^mily  crest  and 
conventional  flowers.  Descending 
into  the  corridor,  and  noticing  as 
we  pass  the  gorgeous  panelling  of 
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the  celling,  we  reach  the  oratory, 
where  the  decorations  are  on  a 
similar  scale  of  magnificence.  Ob- 
serve the  conventional  paintings  of 
lions  on  the  wall.  Under  the 
baldachin  sits  on  festival  days  (12th 
and  13th  of  each  month,  when  visi- 
toi-s  are  not  admitted)  the  abbot  of 
Zqjoji,  while  the  priests  are  ranged 
aronnd  at  small  lacqner  tables. 
The  lacquer  boxes  on  these  tables 
contain  scrolls  of  the  Buddhist 
sutras.  As  the  guide  leads  the 
way  from  the  temple  to  the  tombs, 
observe  on  the  eaves  the  carvings  of 
musical  instruments,  lions,  dragons, 
etc.  Observe,  too,  the  carvings  of 
unicorns  (fctrin)  on  the  Oshi-kiri 
Mon,  or  Dividiug  Gate,  which  is 
now  passed  through.  Although  the 
carving  is  open-work,  the  dragons 
appear  quite  different  according  to 
the  side  from  which  they  are  view- 
ed. Thence,  through  a  noble  court 
with  more  bronze  lanterns,  to  a 
stone  staircase  which  leads  up  to 
the  site  of  the  Tombs, — that  of  the 
7th  Shogun  to  the  1.,  that  of  the 
9th  Shogun  to  the  r.  Below  each 
tomb  is  a  highly  decorated  oratory. 
The  tombs  are  of  stone,  in  the  shape 
called  hoto  (treasure  shrine),  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  pagoda. 
They  stand  6n  an  octagonal  granite 
base,  with  a  stone  balustrade .  Their 
simplicity  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  lavish  magnificence  of  all  that 
goes  before.  As  Mitford  says  in  his 
Tales  of  Old  Japan,  "  The  sermon 
may  have  been  preached  by  design, 
or  it  may  have  been  by  accident, 
but  the  lesson  is  there." 


The  pattern  on  the  black  copper 
facing  round  the  waU  enclosing 
the  tomb,  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
body  is  said  to  be  buried  at  a 
depth  of  20  ft.,  and  to  have  been 
coated  with  vermilion  and  char« 
coal  powder  to  prevent  decay. 
The  tomb  of  the  9th  Shogun  is  a 
replica  of  tl^t  of  the  7th.  On 
leaving  this  place,  we  pass  the 
oratory  of  the  7th  Shogun,  and 
notice  the  exquisite  carvings  in 
high  relief  of  peacocks  on  the 
panels  of  the  gate. 

Leaving  this  temple  by  the  GhO' 
ku-gaku  Mon,  and  turning  r. 
through  rows  of  stone  lanterns,  we 
soon  reach  r.  another  splendidly 
carved  gate,  which  gives  access  to 
the  temple  and  tombs  of  the  6th, 
l2th,  and  14th  Shoguns.  In  arrange- 
ment, the  temple  closely  resembles 
the  one  we  have  just  left ;  but  the 
gilt  is  fresher,  the  carvings  truer  to 
nature,  and  the  general  impression 
more  magnificent,  the  result  per- 
haps of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
6th  Shogun  in  the  preparation  of 
his  own  last  resting-place.  The 
flowers  and  birds  in  the  spaces 
between  the  cornice  and  the  lintel 
of  the  oratory  are  perfect,  both  in 
chiselling  and  in  delicacy  of  colour. 
The  coffered  ceiling  is  a  master- 
piece ;  and  the  vista  of  the  altar, 
as  one  stands  under  the  baldachin, 
reveals  an  indescribable  glory  of 
blended  gold  and  colours.  The 
order  of  the  shrines  on  the  altar  is, 
from  r.  to  1.,  that  of  the  12th,  6th, 
and  14th  Shoguns,  the  shrine  of  the 
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last   containing  also    the   funeral 
tablet  of  his  consort. 

From  the  Mortuary  'Temple,  a 
flight  of  steps  at  the  back  leads  up 
to  the  tombs  of  these  three  Shoguns 
and  of  the  consort  of  the  14th,  who 
was  aunt  to  the  present  Mikado,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  bbre 
the  title  of  Sei-kwan-In-no-Miya. 
Her  obsequies,  in  1877,  were  the  last 
performed  within  these  precincts. 
Each  tomb  has  a  small  oratory  at- 
tached. The  fine  bronze  gate  of  the 
enclosure  of  No.  6,  which  is  the  first 
tomb  reached,  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Korean  artificers ;  but  the  design 
was  probably  furnished  by  a  Jax>a- 
nese  draughtsman.  The  dragons  in 
low  relief  on  the  r.  and  1.,  both  in- 
side and  out,  are  specially  worthy 
of  attention.  Next  to  it  is  the  tomb 
of  the  12th  Shogun,  and  beyond  it 
again  those  of  the  14th  and  his 
consort.  The  tomb  of  this  princess 
is  of  bronze  and  marked  by  the 
Imperial  crest,  the  sixteen-petalled 
chrysanthemum. 

Quitting  the  grounds  of  this 
Mortuary  Temple  by  a  small  side 
door  to  the  r.,  we  turn  down  1.  to  the 
main  road,  and  enter  the  grounds 
of  the  Monastery  of  Z^jdji  by  the 
Great  Gate  {Sammon),  which  is  the 
oldest  (275  years)  of  all  the  temple 
buildings,  it  having  escaped  the 
great  fire  of  1874.  Notice  that  it  is 
lacquered  red,  not  simply  painted. 
The  upper  storey,  which  is  reached 
by  an  extremely  steep  staircase, 
contains  large  images  of  the  Six- 
teen Bakan,  coloured  and  seated  in 
an  artificial  rockwork.  In  the  middle 
is  Shaka,  finely  gilt.  These  can 
generally  be  seen  only  on  applica- 
tion to  the  priests.  To  the  r.  is  a 
small  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Five 
Hundred  Bakan,  having  in  front 
of  it  a  stone  with  the  imprint  of 
Buddha's  feet,  which  are  of  pheno- 
menal size.  The  grand  bell,  also 
on  the  r.,  was  saved  from  the  fire, 
and  only  suspended  again  in  1892. 
On  the  1.  are  the  priests*  apartments 
{Hojo)  and  temple  ofllces  {Jimusho). 
In  front  i»  the  main  temple    of 


Zojoji,  restored  outwardly  in  the 
plainest  style,  but  spacious  within. 
The  large  gilt  image  of  Amida 
enthroned  on  the  altar  is  from  the 
chisel  of  the  famous  Buddhist  abbot 
I-  and,  artist  Eshin.  The  temple  pos- 
sesses many  objects  of  artistic  and 
historical  interest,  but  they  are 
only  occasionally  displayed. 

The  little  temple  at  the  back  of 
Zojoji,  in  the  same  brilliant  style 
of  decoration  as  the  Mortuary 
Temples,  is  called  Gokoku-den.  It 
contains  the  Kuro-Honzon,  or  Black 
Image, — a  statuette  of  Amida  by 
Eshin,  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  veneration  in  which  it 
was  held  by  leyasu,  who  used  to 
carry  it  about  with  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns, and  ascribed  his  victories  to 
its  influence.  Admittance  to  the 
Gokoku-den  is  gained  through  the 
priests'  house  to  the  1.  The  Black 
Image,  which  is  not  shown  save  on 
great  occasions,  is  enclosed  in  a 
handsome  gold  reliquary.  Another 
reliquary  contains  small  marble 
images  of  the  Sixteen  Bakan. 
Notice  the  curious  plate-shaped 
ornaments  above  the  pillars  in  front 
of  the  altar,  with  the  Buddhist  gods 
Shaka,  Monju,  and  Fugen,  and 
attendant  animals  in  high  relief. 
The  bold  paintings  of  hawks 
round  the  walls  recall  leyasu's 
fondness  for  hawking.  The  fine 
bronze  image  of  Shaka  outside 
dates  from  the  year  1763. 

/  Such  unprotected  statues  are  called  in 
Japanese  by  the  rather  irreverent  name 
of  Wet  Saints  (nure-botokej.  The  thin 
sticks  inscribed  with  Sanskrit  characters 
which  stand  behind  it,  are  sotoba  (see 
p.  44). 

.  Coming  down  from  Gokoku-den, 
and  leaving  the  Zojoji  enclosure  by 
an  opening  to  the  r.,  we  next  reach 
the  Mortuary  Temple  {Ten-ei-In)  at- 
tached to  the  tombs  of  the  consorts 
of  the  2nd,  6th,  11th,  and  12th 
Shoguns.  Admittance  is  by  the 
priests'  house  to  the  1.  Though  the 
oratory  is  plainer  than  those  already 
described,  the  altar  is  by  no  means 
less  splendid.     Gilded  gates,  gilded 
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panelling,  hngo  gilded  pillarR, — 
every  thing  sparkles  with  gold,  -while 
the  shrines  on  the  altar  are  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  extant 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  lacqner  adorn- 
ed with  metal-work.  Their  order 
is,  from  r.  to  1.,  the  consorts  of  the 
12th,  6th,  2nd,  and  11th  Shognns, 
while  in  the  extreme  1.  corner  is 
that  of  the  concubine  of  the  5th. 
The  coffered  ceiling,  decorated  with 
the  phoenix  in  various  colours,  is 
specially  admired. 

From  this  temple,  we  pass  into 
the  court  of  that  attached  to  the 
tomb  of  the  2nd  Shogun, — entrance 
through  the  priests'  house  to  the 
r.  The  sanctum  is  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  Japanese  religious  ar- 
chitecture. Two  huge  gilded  pillars 
called  daijin-bashirUj  r.  and  1.  of 
the  altar,  support  the  lofty  vaulted 
roof,  curiously  constructed  of  a  net- 
work of  beams.  The  upper  part  of 
the  walls  is  decorated  with  large 
carved  medallions  of  birds  in  high 
relief,  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
shrine  is  of  fine  gold  lacquer,  over 
two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  and  the 
tables  in  front  also  deserve  inspec- 
tion. The  bronze  incense-burner 
in  the  form  of  a  lion  dates  from 
1635.  leyasu's  war-dium  rests  on 
a  large  ornamental  stand.  The 
coffers  in  the  ceilings  are  filled  with 
fretwork  over  lacquer. 

A  short  walk  among  the  lofty 
trees  behind  to  the  1.  leads  up  to 
the  HakkakU'ddy  or  Octagonal  Hall, 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  2nd 
Shdgun,  which  is  the  largest  speci- 
men of  gold  lacquer  in  the  world 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent. 
Parts  of  it  are  inlaid  with  enamel 
and  crystals.  The  scenes  on  the 
upper  half  represent  the  "Eight 
Views  "  of  Siao-Siang  in  China  and 
of  Lake  Biwa  in  Japan,  while  the 
lower  half  is  adorned  with  the  lion 
and  peony, — the  king  of  beasts  and 
the  king  of  flowers.  The  base  is  of 
stone  shaped  like  a  lotus-flower. 
The  shrine  contains  only  an  effigy 
of  the  Shdgun  an,d  his  funeral 
tablet,  the  actual  body  being  be-  | 


neath  the  pavement.  The  interior 
walls  of  the  hall  are  of  lacquer  gild- 
ed over.  Eight  pillars  covered  with 
gilt  copper  plates  support  the  roof. 

Outside  this  building  are  two  cu- 
riously carved  stones,  dating  from 
1644.  The  subject  of  one  is  "Shaka's 
Entry  into  Nirvana,"  and  of  the 
other  the  "  Five-and-Twenty  Bo- 
satsu"  coming  with  Amida  to  wel- 
come the  departed  soul.  The  ora- 
tory in  front  of  the  Octagonal  Hall 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Descending  again  to  the  Mortuary 
Temple,  and  passing  through  its 
two  gates,  the  visitor  rejoins  the 
main  road,  and  turning  r.,  will 
reach,  a  hundred  yards  further  on, 
the  large  gate  standing  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Ankoku-den.  Here, 
on  the  17th  of  every  month,  a 
popular  festival  is  held  in  honour 
of  the  Shogun  leyasu,  who  is  wor- 
shipped as  a  Shintd  deity  under 
the  name  of  Toshogu.  Constructed 
when  Buddhism  was  dominant, 
this  temple  is  architecturally  as 
highly  ornamented  as  the  rest, 
the  present  supremacy  of  the 
Shinto  cult  being  indicated  only 
by  the  paper  symbols  {gohei)  in 
the  oratory,  which  also  contains 
a  large  bronze  mirror  and  two 
gilt  ama-inu.  The  sanctum  (ad- 
mittance through  the  shamushn, 
or  temple  office,  to  the  r.)  stands 
behind,  in  a  separate  enclosure. 
The  coffered  ceiling  is  very  fine,  as 
are  the  hawks  and  birds  of  paradise 
on  a  gold  ground  in  the  panels 
round  the  interior.  Particularly  ex- 
cellent is  a  painting  by  Eano  B  ogen 
at  the  back  of  the  altar,  represent- 
ing Shaka  attended  by  Monju  and 
Fugen.  The  shrine  is  about  4  ft. 
high,  with  an  elaborate  cornice  of 
three  rows  of  brackets;  and  its 
walls  are  of  splendid  gold  lacquer 
with  raised  designs.  In  front,  on 
the  door-panels,  are  eight  small 
landscapes,  with  dragons  de- 
scending through  the  clouds  on 
either  hand.  At  the  sides  are 
boldly  designed  groups  of  the  pine 
and  bamboo.    Inside  is  a  life-like 
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wooden  effigy  of  leyasn,  which  can 
be  Been  only  on  the  17  th  day  of  the 
month. 

The  big  wooden  bnilding  in 
European  style,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Ankoku-den,  is  called 
Yayoi-shay  and  is  used  for  holding 
meetings  of  various  kinds. 

A  visit  to  Shiba  may  be  termi- 
nated by  walking  up  Maruyama, 
the  little  hill  at  the  back,  which 
commands  a  pretty  view  of  the 
bay.  Close  to  the  Pagoda,  which 
is  not  open  to  the  public,  stands  a 
monument  erected  in  1890  to  the 
memory  of  Ino  Chukei,  the  father 
of  Japanese  cartography,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  18th  century. 

The  mound  on  which  this  monument 
stands  has  recently  been  discovered  by 
Prof.  Tsuboi  to  be  an  artificial  tumulus 
(ttuka)  of  the  gourd-shape  used  for  Im- 
perial interments  over  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  there  are  two  smaller  tumuli 
close  by.  The  lai^er  was  probably  the 
burial-place  of  a  prince,  as  a  branch  of 
the  reigning  family  settled  in  Eastern 
Japan  in  very  early  times. 

Thence  one  descends  to  the  little 
Temple  of  BenteUy  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  islet  in  a  lake  over- 
grown with  lotuses.  Further  back 
in  the  wood  stands  the  Koyo-kwan, 
or  Maple  Club,  where  excellent 
dinners  and  beautiful  dances  in 
native  style  are  given. 

Shiba  is  particularly  lovely  in 
early  April,  when  the  cherry-trees 
are  in  blossom. 

About  1  m.  from  the  Shiba  tem- 
ples, in  the  direction  of  Shinagawa, 
stands  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Sengakuji,  where  the  Porty-seven 
R5nins  {Shi-ju-shichi  Shi)  lie 
buried. 

Tot  their  dramatic  story,  see  Thingt 
Japanese.  A.  more  detailed  account  is 
given  in  Mitford's  TaUi  fif  Old  Japan. 

Just  within  the  gate  is  a  two- 
storied  building  called  Kanranjo, 
where  swords,  armour,  and  other 
relics  of  these  heroes  are  shown 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  The 
well  {Kvbi-arai  Ho),  where  the 
Bonins  washed  the  head  of  the 
foe  on  whom  they  had  taken  ven- 


geance, still  exists  by  the  side  of 
the  path  leading  to  the  tombs, 
which  are  ranged  on  the  r.  side  of 
a  small  square  court.  That  in  the 
further  cpmer  is  the  grave  of  Oishi 
Euranosuke,  the  leader  of  the 
faithful  band ;  and  the  monument 
next  to  his,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  fence,  marks  the  grave  of  the 
lord  for  whose  sake  he  and  his 
comrades  sacrificed  their  lives.  The 
popular  reverence  for  these  heroes 
is  attested  by  the  incense  perpetual- 
17  kept  buminj;  before  Oiahi's  grave, 
and  by  the  visiting  cards  constantly 
left  there.  Painted  statuettes  of  the 
Bonins  are  exhibited  in  a  building 
below. 

A  little  nearer  Shinagawa  stands 
Nyoraiji,  a  decayed  Buddhist  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Five  Buddhas  of 
Wisdom,  whose  gigantic  images, 
carved  in  A.D.  1635,  are  here  en- 
shrined. 

On  the  way  back,  one  may  obtain 
a  good  view  of  the  city  by  going 
up  Atago-yama,  a  small  hill  a  short 
way  to  the  N.  of  Shiba  Park,  named 
after  the  higher  Mount  Atago  at 
Kyoto. 

Atago  is  properly  the  name  of  a  di- 
vinity; and  the  wide-spread  use  of  it — ^for 
there  are  Atago-yamas  all  over  Japan — is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  god  in 
question  specially  protects  towns  against 
fire.  He  is  an  avatar  of  the  creatress 
Izanami  and  of  her  last-bom  child  Ho- 
mnaubi  (also  called  Kagu-tsuchi),  the  Gh>d 
of  Fire,  whose  birth  caused  her  death. 
The  connection  between  Atago  and  fire  is 
thus  made  clear. 

Atago-yama,  like  many  other 
such  places  in  Japan,  has  two 
flights  of  steps  leading  up  it,  one  of 
wMch,  called  "  the  men's  staircase" 
(Otoko-zaka)y  is  straight  and 
steep,  while  the  other,  or  "  women's 
staircase  "  ( Onna-zaka),  is  circuitous 
but  less  fatiguing.  A  tower  has 
been  erected  un  A&go-yama,  which 
visitors  pay  a  trifling  fee  to  ascend. 
The  view  includes  Fuji,  the  Hakone 
range,  Oyama,  Mitskke,  Mount 
TsiSniba,  and  the  provinces  beyond 
Tokyo  Bay  with  Kan5-zan  and  No- 
kogiri-yama. 
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2. — ASASAKA  AND   AzABU. 

Akasaka  and  Azabu  are  the 
highest  and  healthiest  parts  of 
Tokyo,  but  contain  very  little  to 
interest  the  tourist.  In  a  part  of 
Akasaka  called  Aoyama,  is  situated 
the  palace  occupied  for  many  7  ears 
by  the  Mikado  while  the  present 
palace  was  building,  and  after- 
wards by  the  late  Empress  Dowager 
and  by  the  Crown  Prince.  It  is  not 
open  to  the  public ;  but  the  Slile  of 
Tokyd  society  is  invited  there  once 
yearly  to  a  garden  party  in  Novem- 
ber, given  on  the  occasion  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  chry- 
santhemum show  in  the  world. 
Closely  adjoining  it,  is  an  immense 
Parade  Ground  {liempei'ha\  where 
the  annual  review  on  the  Mi- 
kado's birthday  (3rd  November)  is 
held.  A  little  further  to  the  S.  lies 
the  Aoyama  Cemetery^  part  of 
which  has  been  reserved  for  the 
interment  of  foreigners. 

ZempuJcujif  a  temple  of  the  Monto 
sect,  dates  from  A.D.  1232,  and  is 
somewhat  striking.  The  main  hall 
is  96  ft.  square.  The  pillars  support- 
ing the  roof  are  massive  and  un- 
adorned, save  for  a  few  touches  of 
white  paint  on  the  capitals,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice  of 
the  sect.  The  screen  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  chancel,  as  also  the 
altar  itself,  are  good  specimens  of 
floiid  ornamentation  in  gold  and 
colours.  The  temple  relics  are  ex- 
hibited from  the  1st  to  6th  Novem- 
ber. In  the  courtyard  stands  an 
enormous  Icho  tree,  known  as  the 
**  Staff  Ich5." 

Local  tiudition  Rays  that  when  Shinran 
Shdnin,  the  •founder  of  the  Monto  sect, 
was  about  to  depart  for  Kyoto,  and  bade 
adiea  to  Ryokai.  the  apoatle  of  the  sect 
in  Eastern  Japan,  he  stuck  his  staff 
upside  down  in  the  ground,  saying. 
"Like  this  staff  shall  be  the  strength  of 
the  faith  and  the  salvation  of  the  people." 
— whereupon  the  staff  immediately  began 
to  take  root  and  sprout  upwards. 

To  the  W.  of  Azabu,  in  the  suburb 
of  Shibuya,  stands  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital    (Seki-jajirsha    Bydm\    a 


large  and  admirably  organised  in- 
stitution. 

3. — Chikp  Butldinos  in  Koji- 
MAGHi.  The  Diet.  Sanno. 
Oktjbo's     Monument.     Shokon- 

SHA. 

Leaving  Shimbashi  station  and 
turning  1.  along  the  moat,  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  will  be  seen  beyond  the  em- 
bankment on  the  other  side.  The 
large  brick  buildings  soon  passed  r. 
were  completed  in  1877  for  the 
College  of  Hngineering,  the  earliest 
scientific  academy  established  in 
Japan,  and  presided  over  by  English 
professors.  Since  the  amalgama- 
tion of  this  College  with  the  Impe- 
rial University  in  1886,  the  build- 
ings have  been  used  for  various 
other  purposes. 

Turning  along  the  moat  r.,  we 
come  to  a  stretch  of  flat  ground, 
which  was  till  recently  a  swamp 
called  Tame-ike.  On  the  hill  to  the 
r.  is  the  new  mansion  of  Marquis 
Nabeshima,  formerly  Daimyo  of 
Hizen  and  now  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  Imperial  Court. 
In  front  is  the  prettily  wooded  emi- 
nence on  which  stands  the  Shinto 
Temple  of  Sanno^  officially  styled 
Hie  Jinja.  Dating  in  its  present 
form  from  165i,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Shoguns  of  the  Tokugawa 
dynasty  as  their  tutelary  shrine. 
All  the  buildings  except  the  main 
temple  are  falling  into  decay. 
Each  of  the  inner  compartments  of 
the  large  gate  contains  a  seated 
image  of  a  monkey  ornamented 
with  h  bib,  that  animal  being  re- 
garded as  the  servant  of  the  divinity 
of  Hie,  for  which  reason  monkeys 
also  figure  on  the  altar. 

This  neighbourhood,  of  which 
the  chief  part  is  called  Nagata-chd, 
is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in 
Tokyo.  Here  fitand  the  palaces  of 
Princes  Kita-Shirakawa  and  Arisn- 
gawa,  and  the  residences  of  many 
high  officials  and  foreign  diplomats. 
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Hence,  in  local  parlance,  it  is  some- 
times nicknamed  Daimyo  Kdji,  or 
the  Daimyo  Quarter.  Below 
Prince  Kita-SMrakawa's  Palace  lies 
the  Kioi-cho  Koenchi,  a  small  public 
garden  containing  a  huge  monolith 
commemorative  of  Okubo  Toshi- 
michi,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Japan,  who 
was  assassinated  near  this  spot  on 
the  14th  May,  1878,  as  he  was 
driving  from  his  residence  to  the 
Imperial  Palace.  On  the  flat  top  of 
the  Kudan  hill,  a  short  way  beyond 
the  British  Legation,  stands  the 
modern  Shinto  temple  of  Yasukuni, 
better  known  as  the 

Shokonsha,  of  Spirit-Invoking 
Shrine. 

This  temple  was  erected  in  1869  for  the 
worship  of  the  spirits  of  those  -who  had 
fallen  fighting  for  the  Mikado's  cau(-e  in 
the  revolutionary  war  of  the  previous 
year.  Services  are  also  held  in  honour  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  Saga  troubles  of  1873, 
the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877,  and  the 
China  war  of  1894-5. 

The  Shokonsha  is  built  in  accor- 
dance with  the  severest  canons  of 
pure  Shinto  architecture,  and  is 
completely  empty  except  for  a 
mirror,  a  European  drugget,  and  a 
dozen  cheap  wooden  chairs  for  the 
use  of  the  officials  who  come  to 
assist  at  the  memorial  services 
which  are  held  from  time  to  time, 
the  principal  ones  being  on  the  6-8th 
May  and  6-8th  November.  These 
occasions  are  enlivened  by  horse- 
races, wrestling,  and  other  popular 
amusements.  The  enormous  bronze 
torii  was  manufactured  in  the  Osaka 
arsenal,  and  set  up  in  December, 
1887. 

The  grounds  behind  the  temple 
have  been  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
look  their  best  in  early  spring  when 
the  plum-trees  are  in  blossom. 

The  brick  building  to  the  r.  of 
the  temple  is  the  Ymhu-kvian,  a 
Museum  of  Arms,  which  is  open 
on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, from  8  A.M.  till  5  p.m.  in 
summer,  and  from  9  to  3  in  winter. 
It  well  deserves  a  visit,  for  the  sake 
of  the  magnificent  specimens  of  old 


Japanese  swords  and  scabbards 
which  it  contains,  as  well  as  ar- 
mour, old  Korean  bronze  cannon, 
trophies  of  the  China  War,  etc. 
The  numerous  portraits  of  modem 
military  men  are  depressing  speci- 
mens of  the  painter's  art.  The 
granite  lanterns  lining  the  avenue 
which  runs  down  the  centre  of  the 
race- course,  were  presented  by  the 
nobility  in  1878.  The  large  bronze 
statue  of  Omura  Hyobu  Tayu, 
a  distinguished  patriot  in  the  war 
that  restored  the  Mikado  to  power, 
was  erected  in  1892,  and  is  remark- 
able as  the  first  Japanese  example 
of  this  method  of  commemorating 
departed  worth. 

Leaving  the  grounds  of  the  Sho- 
konsha, we  .  come  to  an  ancient 
stone  beacon,  which  formerly  light- 
ed junks  on  their  way  up  Yedo 
Bay.  Opposite  to  it,  stands  a 
monument  in  the  shape  of  a  bayo- 
net, erected  in  1880  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  memory 
of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen 
fighting  on  the  loyalist  side  in  the 
Satsuma  rebellion.  Ihis  point  over- 
looks the  city  in  the  direction  of 
Ueno.  The  prominent  edifice  on 
the  bluff  opposite  {Suruga-dai)  is 
the  Russian  Cathedral,  consecrated 
in  1891.  To  the  citizens  of  Tokyo 
it  is  familiarly  known  as  JMkorai, 
from  Bishop  Nicolai,  who  built  it. 

4.: — KojiMACHi  (Continued).  Thk 
Innee  Moat.  The  Impekiaii 
Palace.  Insatsu  Kyoku. 

Another  and  more  direct  way 
from  Shimbashi  to  the  Shokonsha 
at  Kudan,  is  by  crossing  the  first 
bridge  {Saiwai-bashi)  ovei  the  moat, 
passing  the  Tokyo  Club  on  the  1., 
and  going  straight  on  as  far  as  the 
Houses  of  the  Dietf  at  the  furtl:er 
end  of  the  Hibiya  parade  ground, 
now  lined  on  its  W.  side  with  exten- 
sive public  buildings,  viz.  (count- 
ing from  1.  to  r.)  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment, the  Judicial  Department, 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Here 
the  road  turns  r.,  with  the  Bussian 
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liegatiozi,  the  Foreign  Office  {Qvoai- 
mu8hd)f  and  military  barracks  on 
the  1.  Skirting  the  moat,  the  large 
building  seen  in  front  is  the  Head- 
Qnarters  of  the  General  Staff  Be- 
partmant. 

*Near  here,  on  the  24thMarcl).  1860,  li- 
KamoQ-no-Eaml.  Regent  during  the  in- 
terval preceding  the  election  of  a  new^ 
Sh5gun,  and  a  man  of  rare  sag-^city  and 
favourable  to  foreign  intercourse,  waa 
assassinated  in  broad  daylight  by  emis- 
saries of  the  Prince  of  Mito,  wh )  was 
desirous  of  seating  his  own  son  on  the 
throne.  To  elucidate  this  incident,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  thoro.  were  three 
branches  of  the  Tokagawa  family,  viz. 
Eishii.  Mito,  and  Owari,  from  whom  the 
ShSguns  were  elected  by  a  family  council, 
and  that  the  election  had  fallen  ni)on  a 
young  prince  of  Kishu,  thus  baulking 
Hito's  plans. 

The  moat  here,  with  its  green 
banks  and  spreading  treea,  and  in 
winter  the  myriads  of  wild-fowl  flut- 
tering in  the  water,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  bits  of  Tokyo.  The  vast 
enclosure  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
lies  beyond  the  moat. 

The  Imperial  Palace.  The 
new  Palace,  inhabited  by  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  since  183%  is  not 
accessible  to  the  public,  only  those 
who  are  honoured  with  an  Imperial 
Audience  being  admitted  within  its 
walls.  Nevertheless  the  following 
description,  abridged  from  the 
Japan  Mail,  may  be  of  interest : — 
Entering  through  long  corridors 
isolated  by  massive  iron  doors,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  smaller  of  two 
reception  rooms,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  seems  an 
endless  vista  of  crystal  chambers. 
This  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shoji,  or  sliding-doors,  are  of  plate- 
glass.  The  workmanship  and  de- 
coration of  these  chambers  are  truly 
exquisite.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  woods  employed  are  of  the 
choicest  description,  and  that  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  have  done 
their  part  with  such  skill  as  only 
Japanese  artisans  seem  to  possess. 
Every  ceiling  is  a  work  of  art, 
being  divided  by  lacquer  ribs  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  into  numerous 


panels,  each  of  which  contains  a 
beautifully  executed  decorative  de- 
sign, painted,  embroidered,  or  em- 
bossed. The  walls  are  covered  in 
most  cases  with  rich  but  chaste 
brocades,  except  in  the  corridors, 
where  a  thick,  embossed  paper  of 
charming  tint  and  pattern  shows 
what  slall  has  been  developed  in 
this  class  of  manufacture  at  the 
Imperial  Printing  Bureau.  Amid 
this  luxury  of  well-assorted  but 
warm  tints,  remain  the  massive 
square  posts — ^beautiful  enough  in 
themselves,  but  scarcely  harmo- 
nising with  their  environmei^t,  and 
introducing  an  incongruous  ele- 
ment into  the  building.  The  true 
type  of  what  may  be  called  Imperial 
esthetic  decoration  was  essentially 
marked  by  refined  simplicity — 
white  wooden  joinery,  with  pale 
neutral  tints  and  mellow  gilding. 
The  splendour  of  richly  painted 
ceilings,  lacquered  lattice-work,  and 
brocaded  walls  was  reserved  for 
Buddhist  temples  and  mausolea. 
Thus  we  have  the  Shinto,  or  true 
Imperial  style,  presenting  itself  in 
the  severely  colourless  pillars,  while 
the  resources  of  religious  architec- 
ture have  been  drawn  upon  for  the 
rest  of  the  decoration.  In  one  part 
of  the 'building  the  severest  canons 
have  been  strictly  followed  :  the  six 
Imperial  Studios,  three  below  stairs 
and  three  above,  are  precisely  such 
chaste  and  pure  apartments  as  a 
scholar  woul<l  choose  for  the  abode 
of  learning.  By  way  of  an  example 
in  the  other  direction,  we  may  take 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  a  room  of 
magnificent  size  (540  sq.  yds.)  and 
noble  proportions,  its  immense  ex- 
panse of  ceiling  glowing  with  gold 
and  colours,  and  its  broad  walls 
hung  with  the  costliest  silks.  The 
Throne  Chamber  is  scarcely  less 
striking,  though  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions and  more  subdued  decoration. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  shows  in- 
finite painstaking,  and  is  redolent 
of  artistic  instinct.  A  magnificent 
piece  of  tapestry  hangs  in  one  of  the 
salons.    It  is  40  ft.  by  13  ft.,  woven 
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in  one  piece  by  Messrs.  Kawashima 
of  Kyoto.  The  weaving  is  of  the 
kind  known  as  tsuzun-oriy  so  called 
because  each  part  of  the  design  is 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  stufE 
by  a  border  of  pin-points,  so  that 
the  whole  pattern  seems  snspeiided 
in  the  material.  The  subject  re- 
presented is  an  Imperial  procession 
in  feudal  Japan,  and  the  designer 
has  succeeded  in  grouping  an  im- 
mense number  of  figures  with  ad- 
mirable taste  and  skill.  The  colours 
are  rich  and  harmonious,  and  the 
whole  forms  probably  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  tapestry  in  existence. 
The  ftirniture  of  the  Palace  was 
imported  from  Germany.  Exter- 
nally the  principal  buildings  are  all 
in  pure  Japanese  style.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  Palace  was 
$3,000,000;  but  to  this  amount 
must  be  added  considerable  sums 
voluntarily  offered  by  wealthy  Japa- 
nese, as  well  as  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  materials. 

The  unpretentious  brick  and 
plaster  structure  to  be  seen  from 
the  E.  side,  rising  above  the  moat 
in  the  Palace  enclosure,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Department  {Kunaisho). — On 
leaving  the  wide  open  space  in 
front  of  the  palace  and  crossiEg  the 
moat,  one  comes  to  another  wide 
extent  of  ground  called  Alaru-no- 
uchi,  formerly  occupied  by  Dai- 
myos*  mansions,  and  now  gradual- 
ly being  covered  with  the  offices  of 
various  public  conjpanies. 

Not  far  off,  in  an  E.  direction, 
is  the  Insatsu  Kyoku,  or  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  a  vast  and 
well-organised  establishment,  to 
the  inspection  of  which  a  day  may 
be  profitably  devoted,  as  its  scope 
is  very  wide,  including  much  be- 
sides mere  printing.  Here,  among 
other  things,  is  manufactured  the 
paper  currency  of  the  country.  The 
Ministries  of  Finance,  of  Education, 
and  of  the  Interior,  together  with 
various  other  Government  Offices, 
are  in  the  same  neighboxirhood. 


5. — GiNZA.  StriTENGty.  NlHON- 

BASHi.    CuBTo    Street.      Seido. 
Kanda    Myojin,    Imperial   Uni- 

VEBSITY.      DaNGO-ZAKA.      O-GWAN- 

NON.    Botanical    Garden.    Koi- 
SHIKAWA   Arsenal  and  Garden. 

GOKOKUJI. 

The  most  important  thorough- 
fare in  Tokyo,  which  none  should 
fail  to  see,  leads  from  the  Shimbashi 
terminus  to  Megane-bashi.  The 
portion  of  it  nearest  to  the  station 
is  called  the  Ginza,  and  has  many 
shops  in  European  style.  Proceed- 
ing along  it,  the  traveller  crosses 
the  Kyobashi  and  Nihom-bashi 
bridges,  from  the  latter  of  which  all 
distances  in  Eastern  Japan  are 
calculated.  The  General  Post- 
Office  stands  close  by.  Parallel  to 
the  portion  of  the  main  street  be- 
tween these  bridges  is  Naka-doriy  a 
street  highly  attractive  on  account 
of  its  second-hand  curio  shops,  and 
hence  commonly  known  as  Curio 
Street  among  the  foreign  residents. 
Inhom-hashi  has  also  given  its  name 
to  the  surrounding  large  and  busy 
district,  which  is  filled  with  shops, 
market-places,  and  godowns.  The 
great  fish-market  is  a  notable  sight 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Another  sight  (chiefly  on  the  5th 
day  of  the  mouth,  but  also  on  the 
1st  and  15th)  is  afforded  by  the 
concourse  of  worshippers  at  the 
Suiiengu  Temple,  in  Kakigara-cho. 

Notice  the  brass  cylinders  hung  to 
metal  pillars  in  the  grounds,  and  used  by 
the  inquif*itive  for  reading  their  own  for- 
tunes (mikuji).  These  cylinders  contain 
brass  slips  with  such  inscriptions  in  Chi- 
nese characters  as  "very  lucky,"  "half 
lucky,"  "  unlucky,"  etc.  The  deity  here 
worshipped  is  a  compound  evolves  I  by  the 
pox>ular  consciousness  from  Varuna,  the 
Buddhist  Neptune,  the  ShiiitS  f:ea-gods  of 
Sumiyoshi  near  Osaka,  and  the  boy-emper- 
or Antoku,  who  found  a  watery  grave  at 
Dan-no-ura  in  A.D.  1185. 

Megane-Bashit  or  "  Spectacles 
Bridge,"  is  so  called  from  its  circu- 
lar arches.  The  portion  of  the  canal 
to  the  1.  is  popularly  known    as 
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"  Sendai*B    Weeping    ExcAvation " 
{Naki-hori). 

Local  history  Bays  tliat  TBunamune, 
Daimyd  of  Sendal,  was  in  the  habit  of 
squandering  large  buiub  at  the  Toshi- 
vara,  and  that  the  Shdgnn,  in  order  to 
torn  him  from  his  r^dsh  wayB,  and  also 
to  put  such  extravagance  out  of  his 
power,  imposed  on  him  the  task  of  deep- 
ening and  widening  this  part  of  the  moat 
— a  work  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed with  much  lamentation  over  the 
drain  dh  his  purse. 

A  little  way  on  is  the  former 
Seido,  the  Sage's  Hall,  or  Temple  of 
Confucius,  now  used  as  an  Educa- 
tional Museum.  It  is  pleasantly 
situiated  on  rising  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  trees,  among 
which  the  fragrant  mokusn  is  most 
conspicuous.  The  buildings,  which 
date  from  1691,  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  Chinese  style  of  architecture. 
The  main  hall  facing  the  entrance 
is  supported  on  black  lacquered 
pillars,  the  ceiling  also  is  of 
black  lacquer,  while  the  floor  is  of 
finely  chiselled  square  blocks  of 
stone.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  wooden 
image  of  Confiicius,  possessing 
considerable  merit  as  a  work  of  art. 
The  Museum,  which  contains  speci- 
mens of  school  and  kindergarten 
furniture,  books,  maps,  etc.,  is  open 
daily  to  visitors. 

Just  above,  in  the  same  grounds, 
stand  the  two  sections  of  the  Higher 
Normal  School  (Koto  Shihan  Gakko), 
that  in  brick  being  for  young  men, 
the  other  for  girls. 

Behind  the  Seid5,  is  the  Ryobu 
Shintd  temple  of  Kanda  M^ojin, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Onamuji  and 
to  Masakado,  a  celebrated  rebel  of 
the  10th  century. 

After  the  fiual  overthrow  of  Masakado 
his  ghost  used  to  haunt  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  order  to  lay  this  8pectx«,  apo- 
theoHls  was  resorted  to  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  temple,  for  which  a  hoary 
antiquity  is  claimed,  but  which  was  ouly 
established  on  its  present  site  in  1616,  has 
been  frequently  burnt  down  and  rebuilt 
since  that  time. 

The  temple,  originally  decorated 
with  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Eano  school,  has  now  grown  some« 


what  dingy,  but  is  still  popular  with 
the  multitude.  The  chief  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  15th  September, 
is  well  wprth  seeing. 

Entering  the  main  street  of  the 
district  of  Kanda,  one  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  metropolis,  we  come  r.  to  the 
Imperial  University  ( THkokti 
Duigaku\  a  set  of  handsome  brick 
buildings  standing  in  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  former  Eaga  Yashiki, 
or  mansion  of  the  great  Daimyo  of 
Eaga. 

The  germ  of  this  institution  was  the 
Bansho  Shirahe-jo,  or  "  Place  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  Barbarian  Writings."  found- 
ed by  tbe  Tokngawa  Goveinment  in  1856. 
Seven  years  later,  this  name  was  altered 
tu  that  of  Kauei-Jo,  or  ' '  Place  for  Develop- 
ing and  Completing,"  which  indicated  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  views  held 
by  tbe  Japanese  as  to  the  value  of  Euro- 
pean learning.  Numerous  other  modifica- 
tions have  taken  place  both  in  the  name 
and  scope  of  the  institution,  which  since 
1881  Las  been  placed  on  a  thoroughly 
modem  footing,  and  now  includes  colleges 
of  Law,  Medicine.  Engineering,  Literature, 
Science,  and  Agriculture,  where  lectures 
are  delivered  by  a  large  staff  of  professors 
of  various  nationalitlts  and  iu  various 
languages.  The  students  number  over 
1,300.  The  courses  that  attract  most 
students  are  those  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Engineering.  A  large  hospital  connected 
with  the  University  stands  iu  the  same 
grounds.  Other  institutions  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  the  Botanical  Gardens  iu  tbe 
district  of  Koishikawa,  and  the  Tokjd 
Observatory  at  lignra. 

_  Further  on,  in  the  direction  of 
Oji,  are  the  florists'  gardens  of 
Dango-zaka,  whither  the  towns- 
folk resort  in  thousands  to  see  the 
chrysanthemum  shows  in  Novem- 
ber. The  flowers  are  trained  over 
trellis-work  to  represent  historical 
and  mythologicul  scenes,  ships, 
dragons,  and  other  curious  objects. 
The  O'Gtcarmony  or  Great  Ewan- 
non,  may  be  worth  a  passing 
visit.  The  gilt  imnge,  which  is 
16  ft.  high,  was  an  offering  made  in 
the  17th  century  by  a  merchant  of 
Yedo,  and  represents  the  goddess 
bending  slightly  forward,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  lotus,  the  em- 
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blem  of  purity.  Bound  the  walls 
of  the  shrine  containing  the  image, 
are  ranged  in  tiers  the  Sen-'tai 
KicannoHf  or  images  of  tjie  Thou- 
sand Incarnations  of  Kwannon. 

The  Koishikawa  Botanical 
Garden  [Shoku-butsvir-en)  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  duplicate  specimens 
of  the  plants  are  for  sale  at  the 
office. 

The  small  temple  of  Muryo-in,  in 
the  same  distriqt,  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  early  Catholic 
missionaries  to  Japan,  some  of 
whom  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery. 
Hence  the  name  of  Kirishitan-zilca, 
or  Christian  Hill,  by  which  the 
locality  is  popularly  known.  The 
grave  of  the  earliest  of  these  mis- 
sionaries, Father  Giuseppe  Chiara, 
who  died  in  1685,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  priest's  hat  carved 
in  the  stone. 

Readers  desirous  of  further  details  are 
referred  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Ernest 
Sntow  and  Professor  J.  M.  Dizon.  in  Vol. 
VI,  Part  I,  and  Vol.  XVI,  Part  III.  of  the 
TransactioY^  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan. 

The  Koisliikawa  Arsenal  ( Ho- 
hei  Kosho)  occupies  the  site  of  the 
former  mansion  of  the  Prince  of 
Mito.  Here  are  manufactured  the 
celebrated  Murata  rifles.  An  order 
from  the  military  authorities  is 
necessary  to  gain  admittance.  An 
order  is  also  necessary  for  the 
Garden  (KdraJcu-en)^  which  still  re- 
mains intact,  and  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  land- 
scape gardener's  art  to  be  seen 
in  the  capital.  The  object  of  its 
designer  was  to  reproduce  in  minia- 
ture many  of  the  scenes  whose 
names  are  classic  among  the  lite- 
rati of  Japan.  Prince  Mitsukuni, 
generally  known  as  Mito  Komon, 
laid  out  the  grounds  as  a  place  in 
which  to  enjoy  a  calm  old  age  after 
a  life  of  labour.  If  the  visitor  has 
first  inspected  the  Arsenal,  he  will 
then  be  conducted  to  a  summer- 
house  in  the  Garden,  with  an 
extensive  grass-plot  attached,  and 
overlooking  a  lake  copied  from  a 


noted  one  in  China,  eaUed  Sei-ko.  A 
small  wooded  hiU  rises  beyoud, 
which  we  ascend,  and  on  which 
stands  a  miniature  replica  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Kiyomizu  at 
Ky5to,  enriched  with  carvings,  but 
worn  by  time.  Descending,  we  are 
plunged  for  a  minute  in  the 
depths  of  a  wood  before  reaching  an 
old  bridge  with  a  rivulet  running  far 
below.  Crossing  the  bridge  and 
following  up  a  zigzag  path,  we  come 
to  the  shrine  of  Haku-i  and  Shiku- 
sei,  the  loyal  brothers  of  Chinese 
lore,  who,  after  the  overthrow  of 
their  lord  and  master,  refused  to  eat 
the  grain  produced  under  the  con- 
queror's sway,  and,  secluding  them- 
selves on  Mount  Shuyo,  lived  on 
ferns  tiU,  being  told  that  ferns  grew 
also  on  their  enemy's  lands,  they 
abstained  even  from  that  poor  food, 
and  so  died  of  starvation.  An 
arched  stone  bridge  and  another 
shr'ne,  shaped  octagonally  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Eight  Diagrams  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  divination,  are 
next  passed.  From  here,  a  tunnel- 
like opening  leads  through  a  thicket 
of  creepers  and  other  trees  to  a  lake 
several  acres  in  extent  and  full  of 
lotus-flowers.  The  water,  which 
comes  from  the  Tamagawa  aque- 
duct, is  made  to  form  a  pretty  cas- 
cade before  falling  into  the  lake. 
An  island  in  the  centre  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge. 
Everywhere  there  are  magnificent 
trees — cherry-trees  for  the  spring, 
maples  for  the  autumn,  plum-trees 
for  the  winter,  making  a  change  of 
scene  at  each  season.  Near  the 
exit,  is  a  hill  with  a  path  paved  in 
such  manner  as  to  imitate  the  road 
over  the  Hakone  Pass. 

On  the  extreme  N.W.  outskirts  of 
the  city  stands  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ple of  Gokokiijl,  now  used  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Shingon  sect, 
which  has  a  seminary  for  young 
priests.  With  its  extensive  grounds, 
its  silent  belfry,  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  its  surroundings,  it 
recalls  the  memory  of  days  now 
irretrievably  past,  when  Buddhism 
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"was  a  mighty  power  in  the  land. 
The  azaleas  here  are  noted  for  their 
beauty.  The  chief  treasure  of  the 
temple  is  a  gigantic  kakemono  of 
Buddha's  Entry  into  Nirvana,  by 
Kano  Yasunobu,  which  is  shown 
only  during  the  month  of  April. 

Adjoining  Gokokuji  is  the  new 
Cemetery  of  the  Imperial  family, 
selected  since  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  Tokyo.  It  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

^. — ^Ubno  Pabk,  Temples,  and 
Museum.  Asasusa.  Htgashi 
HoNGWANJi.    Temple  op  Kwan- 

NON.      MUKdjIMA.      HOBIKIBI. 

Ueno  Park,  famed  for  its 
Temples  and  Ihrnhs  of  the  ShOguns, 
is  the  most  popular  resort  in  the 
metropolis.  Here,  in  April,  all 
Tokyo  assembles  to  admire  the 
wonderful  m&ss  of  cherry-blossom 
for  which  it  is  famous.  No  traveller 
should  miss  this  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  scene  charming  alike 
for  natural  beauty  and  picturesque 
JE^stern  life. 

The  importance  of  Ueno,  which  lies  due 
N.  £.  of  the  Palace,  had  its  origin  in  a 
wide-spread  superstition,  which  regards 
that  quarter  as  the  most  nnlncky  of  all  th*) 
points  of  the  compass,  and  brands  it  with 
the  name  of  Ki-mon,  orthe  Demon's  Gate. 
When,  therefor^,  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  city  of 
Yedo,  the  Shdgun  lemitsn,  in  the  year  1625, 
-determined  to  erect  here  a  set  of  Bud- 
dhist temples,  which,  eclipsing  all  others 
dn  splendour,  should  ward  off  the  ap- 
proach of  such  evil  influences.  The  origi- 
nal main  temple  (Kwan-eiji)  thenfouuded 
■occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Museum, 
and  was  burnt  down  in  18i»8  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fierce  battle  fought  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Mikado  and  those  of 
ihe  ShOguu.  The  other  gate  still  exists, 
-showing  the  marks  of  bullets.  This 
temple  was  counted  among  the  triumphs 
-of  Japanese  architecture.  Here  always 
resided  as  high-priest  a  son  of  the  reign- 
ing Mikado,  retained  in  gilded  slavery 
for  political  reasons,  as  it  was  convenient 
for  the  ShOgnns  to  have  in  their  power 
-a  prince  who  could  at  once  be  decorated 
with  the  Imperial  title,  should  the  Ck)urt 
of  Ey6to  at  any  time  prove  unfavourable  * 
'to  their  policy.  The  last  high-priest  of 
U«no  was  actually  utilised  in  this  man- 


ner by  the  ShSgun's  partisan^,  and  car- 
ried off  by  them  to  Aizu  in  1868,  when 
they  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 

Leaving  his  jinrikisha  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  the  traveller 
ascends  r.  a  short  flight  of  st«ps, 
leading  to  a  plateau  planted  with 
cherry-trees  and  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  city,  especially 
towards  Asakusa,  including  the 
twelve-storied  tower  which  is  seen 
rising  beyond  the  Ueno  railway 
station,  and  the  high  roof  of  the 
great  Hongwanji  temple.  The  stone 
monument  on  this  plateau  is  de- 
dicated to  the  soldiers  who  fell 
fighting  for  the  Shogun's  cause  in 
the  battle  of  Ueno.  Close  by  to  the 
1.,  is  a  dingy  Buddhist  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Thousand-Handed 
Ewannon. 

Descending  again  to  the  main 
road,  we  reach  the  celebrated  Avenue 
of  cherry-trees,  a  uniquely  beauti- 
ful sight  during  the  brief  season  of 
blossom.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled 
with  pink  clouds.  To  the  1.,  is  a 
shallow  piece' of  water,  called  Shino- 
hazn  no  Ike,  celebrated  for  its  lotus- 
flowers  in  August.  On  a  little 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  lake, 
is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Ben  ten.  This  formerly  romantic 
spot  fell  a  victim  to  vandalism,  wlien 
the  shores  of  the  lake  were  turned 
into  a  race-course,  itself  now  also 
done  away  with.  A  little  further  up, 
is  a  branch  of  the  Seiyoken  Hotel, 
which  commands  a  good  view. 
The  extensive  buildings  seen  in 
the  distance,  on  a  height,  are  the 
Imperial  University  and  the  First 
Higher  School.  Close  to  the  hotel 
is  a  bronze  image  of  Buddha, 
21 J  ft.  high,  known  as  the  Daibutsu. 
This  inferior  specimen  of  the  bronze 
sculptor's  art  dates  from  about  the 
year  1660.  Following  along  the 
main  road  for  a  few  yards,  we  come 
1.  to  a  bullet-riddled  gate,  preserved 
as  a  relic  of  the  battle  of  Ueno.  An 
immense  stone  lantern  just  inside 
it  is  one  of  the  three  largest 
in  Japan,  and  dates  from  early  in 
the  17th  century.   Further  along  the 
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avenue  of  stately  crypt  onierias 
stand  an  ancient  pagoda  and 
a  glorious  gold  gate  at  the  end 
of  a  long  row  of  stone  lanterns, 
presented  in  1651  by  various  Dai- 
myos  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  Shogun  leyasu.  To  this  Shogun, 
under  his  posthumous  name  of 
Toshogu  or  Gongen  Sama,  the 
shrine  within  is  dedicated.  The 
gate  itself,  restored  in  1890,  is 
a  dream  of  beauty.  Carvings  of 
dragons  adorn  it  on  either  side ; 
above  are  geometrical  figures,  birds, 
foliage,  and  everywhere  the  Toku- 
gawa  crest  of  three  Asarum  leaves. 
It  is  intended  to  restore  in  the  same 
style  the  temple  whose  gold  has 
been  worn  away  in  many  places. 
The  details  resemble  those  of  the 
Mortuary  Shrines  at  Sliiba.  The 
temple  contains  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  lacquer.  Round  the  walls 
hang  pictures  of  the  San-ju-rok-ka- 
sen  (see  p.  81),  below  which  are 
screens  with  conventional  lions. 

Returning  to  the  main  road 
the  way  we  came,  and  passing 
by  the  former  buildings  of  the  last 
National  Industrial  Exhibition, 
now  used  for  an  industrial  bazaar, 
we  reach  the 

Ueno  Museum  {Ilakuhuisu- 
kwan).  This  institution,  which  is 
open  from  8  to  5  in  summer,  and 
from  9  to  3.30  in  winter,  Mondays 
and  the  three  weeks  from  the  16th 
December  to  the  4th  January  ex- 
cepted, is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
contents  are  in  the  main  arranged 
as  follows,  though  frequently  alter- 
ed as  to  details  : 

Ground  Floor.  R.  of  Entrance. 
Natural  History  Department : — ob- 
serve the  cocks  from  Tosa,  with  tail 
feathers  12^  ft.  long.  The  front 
rooms  contain  the  Zoological  Sec- 
tion ;  the  back  rooms,  the  Mineral - 
ogical  Section.  .A  wing  lying  beyond 
the  room  chiefly  devoted  to  osteo- 
logioal  specimens,  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry,  containing  glass 
and  porcelain  (both  foreign  and 
Japanese),  chemical,  ship-building, 


engineering,  architectural,  and 
other  specimens. 

An  annexe  at  the  back  of  the 
main  btdlding  contains  the  surplus 
of  the  Mineralogical  Section.  A 
landscape  garden  in  Japanese  style 
has  been  laid  out  behind  it. 

Ground  floor.  L.  of  Entrance. 
Front  rooms.  Historical  or  Arches- 
logical  Department,  including 

Room  I. 

Ancient  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  old  maps,  paintings,  and 
rubbings. 

Room  II. 

Department  of  History.  This 
room  is  chiefly  devoted  to  ancient 
objects  from  Horytiji,  such  as 
temple  furniture,  seals,  golden  tok- 
kOf  etc.  There  are  also  manuscripts, 
which  rank  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Japanese  calligraphy. 
They  are  all  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. The  principal  other  exhibits 
are  facsimiles  of  ancient  objects  of 
daily  use  at  the  Imperial  Court 
preserved  at  the  Shoso-in,  a  cele- 
brated storehouse  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Todaiji  at  Nara,  and  im- 
plements used  in  the  Shinto  reli- 
gious cult. 

Two  cases  in  this  room  have  a 
special  interest,  as  they  are  filled 
with  Christian  relics.  • 

Many  of  tbeae  date  from  the  embassy  to 
Borne  of  Haackura  Bokuemon,  who  was 
sent  thither  by  Date  Masamune,  Prince  of 
Seudai,  in  1614,  with  a  train  of  followers, 
and  returned  to  Japan  in  1620.  The  ofQ- 
cial  Japanese  account  of  this  curious 
episode  is  that  the  embassy  went  at  the 
Bhdgun's  desire,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  political  strength  and  resources  of 
Europe.  The  version  usually  accepted  by 
European  writers  is  that  the  expedition 
really  was  what  it  avowed  itself  to  be. — 
an  act  of  submission  to  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  envoy  was 
well  received  at  the  Boman  Court,  and 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Bome,  besides  being  loaded  with 
presents.  The  relics  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Date  family  atSendfd 
until  a  few  years  ago. 

Among  the  objects  in  these  cases, 
are    an    oil-painting  of    Hasekura 
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in  prayer  before  a  crucifix,  an  il- 
Inminated  Latin  document  confer- 
ring on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  holy  pictures,  rosaries, 
crucifixes,  a  small  Japanese  book 
of  Catholic  devotion  in  Miragana 
characters,  photographs  of  Date 
Masamune's  letters  to  the  Pope  in 
Japanese  and  Latin,  a  portrait  of 
Hasekura  in  the  Italian  costume, 
etc.  To  a  set  of  circumstances  very 
different  in  their  nature,  though 
not  far  removed  in  time,  belong  the 
fumi-ita,  or  "  trampling  boards," — 
oblong  blocks  of  metal  with  figures 
in  high  relief  of  Christ  before  Pilate, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  etc.,  on  which 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
Christianity  were  obliged  to  trample 
during  times  of  persecution,  in  order 
to  testify  their  abjuration  of  the 
"  Depraved  Sect,"  as  it  was  called. 
The  Dutch  traders  at  Nagasaki  are 
suspected  of  having  lent  themselves 
to  this  infamous  practice  for  the 
sake  of  pecuniary  gain. 

KooM  III.  (End  Eoom.) 

Objects  illustrating  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  Kore- 
ans, Australian  aborigines,  natives 
of  India,  and  American  Indians. 

The  adjoining  room  at  the  back  is 
devoted  to  Japan's  semi-foreign 
dependencies,  Yezo,  Luchu,  and 
Formosa ;  the  other  back  rooms  to 
copies  of  ancient  paintings  and 
statues. 

lfpi)€r  Floor.  Landing  : — Ancient 
Imperial  State  bullock  cart  and 
palanquins,  model  of  the  Tenchi 
Maru,  or  Ship  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  which  was  the  state  barge 
used  by  the  Shoguns. 

The  stiflF  flowers  and  geometrical  pat- 
terns of  the  Imperial  bullock  cart  exem- 
plify a  characteristic  often  noticeable  in 
early  Japanese  ornamentation,  when  art 
was  still  in  Chinese  leading  strings,  and 
had  not  yet  gained  the  freedom,  together 
with  the  happy  use  of  irregularity,  charac- 
teristic of  later  days. 

Central  Eoom,  adjoining  the 
landing: — Imperial  robes,  and  other 
articles  used  by  the  Emperor  under 


the  old  regime,  including  the  throne 
hung  with  silk  curtains,  which 
served  to  shroud  Majesty  from  the 
gaze  of  ordinary  mortals,  who,  so  it 
was  believed,  would  be  struck  blind 
if  they  looked  upon  the  "  Dragon 
Face."  There  are  also  Imperial 
autographs,  gold  screens,  etc. 

Turning  to  the  r.  (over  the 
Natural  History  Department),  we 
come  to  the  Fine  Art  Department. 
Eoom  1  contains  old  kakemonos, 
makimonos,  and  screens ;  Room  2, 
ancient  masks  and  images,  chiefly 
bronze  ;  Boom  3,  more  images  and 
temple  plans.  The  back  rooms  on 
this  side,  comprising  the  Art  In- 
dustry Department, — lacquer,  por- 
celain, bronze,  etc.,  display  a  large 
collection  of  articles  of  rare  beauty. 

Uppeb  Storey.  L.  op  Enteance. 

Room  I. 

Ancient  kakemonos  and  maki- 
monos. 

Room  II. 

Stone  arrow-heads,  spear-heads, 
and  pottery  of  the  prehistoric 
period  ;  proto-historic  copper  bells 
and  mirrors,  iron  swords,  armour, 
horse-trappings,  shoes,  and  cooking 
utensils.  The  most  characteristical- 
ly Japanese  specimens  are  the 
maga-Uima  and  kuda-tama  in  jasper, 
agate,  etc. 

The  maga-tama,  or  "curved  jewels," 
which  somewhat  resemble  a  tadpole  in 
shape,  were  anciently  (say,  prior  to 
the  7th  century)  strung  together  and  used 
as  necklaces  and  uruamenta  for  the  waist 
both  by  men  and  women,  as  were  also 
the  kudOitama  or  " tube-shaped  jewels." 
Their  use  survived  in  tbe  Luchu  Is- 
lands till  a  much  more  recent  date. 

Besides  the  above,  notice  also  the 
pottery  anciently  used  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  offerings  to  the  Shinto 
gods.  Some  pieces  from  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  N.E.  shore  of  th6  In- 
land Sea  are  remarkably  ornamented 
with  human  figures  in  high  relief. 
Particularly  curious  are  the  earthen- 
ware images  of  men  and  horses  used 
in  proto-historic  times  for  interment 
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in  the  graves  of  illustrious  person- 
ages, after  the  custom  of  burying 
their  chief  retainers  alive  with  them 
had  been  discontinued,  the  figures 
of  birds — apparently  geese — which 
were  used  as  a  fence  round  the 
tumulus  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  in 
the  province  of  Kawachi,  and  frag- 
ments of  earthenware  posts  put  to 
a  similar  purpose. 

Room  III.  (End  Room.) 

Musical  instruments,  utensils  for 
the  tea  ceremonies,  and  specimens 
of  games.  The  rooms  at  the  back 
contain  more  musical  instruments, 
court  robes,  ancient  textile  fabrics, 
armour  and  weapons,  masks,  manu- 
scripts, and  miscellaneous  antiqui- 
ties. The  most  interesting  of  these 
to  the  antiquarian  are  the  specimens 
of  the  miniature  pagodas  (Eachi- 
man-td\  of  which,  in  A.D.  764,  the 
reigning  Mikado  caused  a  million 
to  be  made  for  distribution  through- 
out the  land. 

On  quitting  the  Museum,  an 
avenue  r.  leads  to  the  Art  School 
{Bijutsu  Gakko),  not  accessible 
without  a  special  introduction.  In 
the  same  grounds  are  a  Public 
Library  and  Reading  Room  ( Tosho- 
kwan),  the  largest  in  the  empire, 
though  of  quite  modest  dimensions, 
and  a  learned  Academy  called  the 
Gakushi  Kwai-in.  Close  by  are  the 
Zoological  Gardens  (Dobutsu-en), 

Before  reaching  the  Tosho-kwan, 
an  avenue  turns  off  r.  to  the 

Tombs  of  the  Shogruns  (Go 
Jieiya)j  abutting  on  the  second  and 
finer  of  the  two  Mortuary  Temples 
{Ni  no  Go  Keiya).  The  main  gate 
is  always  kept  closed,  but  a  side  en- 
trance 1.  leads  to  the  priests'  house. 
The  resident  custodian  will  act  as 
guide  for  a  small  fee. 

The  six  Shflgnns  buried  at  Ueno  belong- 
ed to  the  TokiiRawa  family,  being  the  4th, 
5th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  and  13th  of  their  line. 
It  is  Btill  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
family  that  these  shrines  are  kept  up.  In 
general  style,  they  closely  resemble  those 
at  Shiba,  describt^d  on  pp.  110— 115,  and  are 
among  the  priceless  legacies  of  the  art  of 


Old  Japan.  Like  the  Shiba  shrines,  too, 
they  have  suflfered  at  the.  hands  of  thieves 
since  the  Revolution  of  1868. 

This  glorious  building,  a  sym- 
phony in  gold  and  blended  colours, 
has  a  wooden  colonnade  in  front, 
the  red  walls  of  which  are  divided 
into  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing a  medallion  in  the  centre,  fiUed 
with  painted  open-work  carvings 
of  birds  and  flowers,  with  arabes- 
ques derived  from  the  chrysan- 
themum above  and  a  carved  wave- 
design  below.  In  the  centre  of  this 
colonnade  is  a  gate  decorated  with 
a  painting  of  an  angel.  From  here, 
an  open  colonnade  leads  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  main  building.  The 
porch  has  brackets  carved  with 
conventional  chrysanthemums.  Its 
square  columns  are  adorned  with 
plum-blossoms  in  red  and  gold. 
Under  the  beams,  are  red  and  gold 
lions'  heads  as  brackets.  The  doors 
of  the  oratory  are  carved  in  diapers, 
and  gilded  all  over.  Note  the  taste- 
fully painted  diapers  on  the  archi- 
trave. The  ceiling  is  massive  and 
loaded  with  metal  fastenings.  In 
the  coffers  are  dragons  in  gold  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  interior  walls 
are  gUded,  having  in  some  places 
conventional  paintings  of  lions,  in 
others  movable  shutters.  This 
apartment  is  48  ft.  wide  by  21  ft.  in 
depth.  The  corridor  which  succeeds 
it  is  12  ft.  wide  by  24  ft.  in  depth, 
and  leads  to  the  black  lacquered 
steps  of  the  inner  sanctum.  Its 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  the  phcB- 
nix  on  a  green  and  gold  ground. 
Handsome  gilt  doors  covered  with 
carved  arabesques  close  the  en- 
trance to  the  sanctum,  which  mea- 
sures 21  ft.  in  depth  by  33  ft.  in 
width.  The  ceiling  is  decorated  with 
fine  gilt  lattice- work  in  the  coffers. 
The  small  shrines,  containing  the 
memorial  tablets  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  are  gorgeous  specimens  of 
gold  lacquer.  Beginning  at  the  r., 
these  shrines  are  respectively  those 
of  the  5th,  8th,  and  13th  Shoguns, 
and  of  K5ky6-In,  son  of  the  lOtb 
Shogun.    R.  and  1.  are  two  shrines 
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containing  tablets  of  eight  mothers 
of  ShogTins.  Curiously  enough,  all 
were  concubines,  not  legitimate 
COD  sorts.  The  actual  giaves  are  in 
the  grounds  behind.  The  finest,  a 
bronze  one,  is  that  of  the  5th  Sh5- 
gun.  Its  bronze  gate  has  magnifi- 
cent panels,  with  the  phoenix  and 
unicorn  in  bas-relief,  —  Korean 
castings  from  Japanese  designs 
about  140  years  old. 

The  First  Mortuary  Temple  (Icki 
no  Go  Jitiya)  is  close  to  the  Second. 
On  leaving  the  Second,  turn  to  the 
1.  to  reach  the  priests'  house,  where 
application  for  admission  must  be 
made.  Here  are  buried  the  4th, 
10th,  and  11th  Shdguns,  together 
with  several  princesses.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  4th  is  in  bronze,  the 
others  in  simple  stone.  Over  the 
grave  of  the  11th  Shogun  hangs  a 
weeping  cherry-tree,  placed  there 
to  commemorate  the  love  of  flowers 
which  distinguished  that  amiable 
prince,  whose  reign  { A.D.  1787-1838) 
formed  the  culminating  point  of  the 
splendour  of  Old  Japan. 

Returning  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  park,  we  reach  the  Buddhist 
temple  popularly  known  as  Byo 
Daishij  properly  Jigen-do,  dedicated 
to  the  two  great  abbots,  Jie  Daishi 
and  Jigen  Daishi,  the  former  of 
whom  flourished  in  the  9th  century, 
the  latter  in  the  16th  and  17th. 
The  portrait  of  Jie  Daishi  here  pre- 
served is  considered  one  of  the  chef- 
d^ceuvres  of  the  great  painter  Kano 
Tan-yu.  On  this  side  of  the  park 
are  some  buildings  often  used  of 
late  years  for  art  exhibitions  of 
various  kinds. 

We  now  leave  Ueno,  and  passing 
along  a  busy  thoroughfare,  reach 
the  district  of  Asakusa.  The  first 
object  of  interest  here  is  the  spacious 
temple  of  Higashi  Hongwanji, 
popularly  called  Monzeki,  the  chief 
religious  edifice  in  Tokyo  of  the 
Monto  sect  of  Buddhists.  Though 
very  plain,  as  is  usual  with  the 
buildings  of  this  sect,  the  Monzeki 
is  worth  visiting  on  account  of  its 
noble  proportions.    It  was  founded 
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in  1657.  The  iron  netting  thrown 
over  the  temple  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent sparks  from  falling  on  the 
wood-work,  when  there  is  a  confla- 
gration in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
huge  porch  is  adorned  with  finely 
carved  wooden  brackets,  the  designs 
being  chrysanthemum  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  peony  flowers  and 
leaves.  On  the  transverse  beams 
are  some  curiously  involved  dra- 
gons, which  are  the  best  specimens 
of  this  sort  of  work  in  Tokyo,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  passed  over. 
Observe,  too,  the  manner — peculiar 
to  the  buildings  of  this  sect — in 
which  the  beams  are  pickejiout  with 
white.  The  area  of  tl 
floor  of  the  nave  igejin)  is] 
and  round  the  front 
runs  a  wooden  aisle  121 
Over  the  screen  which 
the  chancel  and 
from   the   nave, 

open-work  carvings  of  angels  and 
phoenixes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
12  ft.  in  length  by  4  ft.  in  height. 
The  rest  of  the  building  is  unadorn- 
ed. Hanging  against  the  gilt  back- 
ground of  the  temple  wall,  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  are  to  be  seen  seve- 
ral kakemonos  of  Buddhist  saints,, 
indistinguishable  in  tho  "dim  religi- 
ous light ; "  also  r.  the  posthumous 
tablet  of  leyasu,  which  is  exposed 
for  veneration  on  the  17th  of  each 
month.  The  homon,  Amida,  is  a. 
black  image,  always  exposed  ta 
view,  and  standing  in  a  very  hand- 
some shrine  of  black  and  gold  lac- 
quer. From  the  r.  side  of  the  main 
hall,  a  bridge  leads  down  to  the 
Jiki-do,  or  preaching  hall.  At  the 
main  temple,  sermons  are  only 
preached  for  one  octave  in  the  year, 
viz.  from  the  21st  to  28th  Novem- 
ber, when  the  gorgeous  services 
(Hd-on-ko)  held  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  the  sect  are  well  worth 
witnessing.  On  this  occasion,  the. 
men  all  go  to  the  temple  in  the- 
style  of  dress  known  as  knta-ginUy 
and  the  women  with  a  head-dress, 
called  tsuno  kakushi  (lit.  "horn- 
hider") — ^both  relics  of   the   past.. 
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The  "horn-hider"  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  named  in  allusion  to 
a  Buddhist  text  which  says  :  "  A 
woman's  exterior  is  that  of  a  saint, 
but  her  heart  is  that  of  a  demon." — 
Lesser  services  are  held  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. Quaint  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  popularity  of  this  temple 
with  the  lower  middle  class  by  the 
notices  posted  up  on  some  of  the 
great  columns  in  the  main  hall. 
Not  only  is  there  one  to  prohibit 
smoking,  but  one  warning  people 
not  to  come  here  for  their  afternoon 
nap  ( Hiru-ne  muifd) !  On  quitting 
Ihe  Monzeki,  notice  its  nobly  mass- 
ive roof,  with  lions  rampant  at  the 
corners,  also  the  two  large  mono- 
liths r.,  commemorative  of  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  China  war  of 
1894-5. 

About  7  cho  from  the  Monzeki, 
stands  the  great  Buddhist  temple 
of  Sensdji,  popularly  known  as  the 
Asakusa  Kwannon,  because 
dedicated  to  Kwannon,  the  goddess 
■of  Mercy. 

A  fabulous  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the 
founding  in  this  locality  of  a  shrine 
sacred  to  Kwannon,  the  tradition  being 
that  the  image  which  is  now  worshipped 
there,  was  fished  up  on  the  neighbouring 
strand  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Suiko  (A.D.  59;)— 628)  by  a  noble  of  the 
name  of  Hashi-no-Nakatomo,  who  had 
been  exiled  to  this  then  desolate  portion 
of  the  coast,  and  with  two  attendants 
gained  his  livelihood  by  casting  his  nets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sumida.  In 
his  fishing.hut  the  first  altar  is  sfdd  to 
have  been  raised  ;  and  the  crest  of  three 
nets,  which  is  to  be  seen  marking  certain 
portions  of  the  buildings,  was  devised  in 
memory  of  the  event.  The  miraculous 
image  is  never  shown,  but  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  but  li  inch  in  height:  and 
the  disproportion  between  the  smallness 
of  the  im.ige  and  the  vastness  of  the 
temple  has  passed  into  a  popular  saying. 
Instead  of  the  original  sacred  ImEkge,  there 
is  exhibited  on  the  13th  December  of 
every  year  a  newer  and  larger  one  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  In  the 
year  1180,  Yoritomo  endowed  the  temple 
with  ninety  acres  of  arable  land.  But 
when  leyasu  m-ide  Yedo  his  capital,  he 
found  the  temple  gone  to  ruin,  and  the 
priests  living  in  disorder  and  immorality. 
The  present  buildings  date  from  the  reign 
of  lemitsu,  after  the  destruction  by  fire 
•  of  the  former  edifice.    They  are  in  the 


possession   of   the   Tendai  sect  of   Bud- 
dhists. 

On  no  account  should  a  visit  to 
this  popular  temple  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  {Koenchi)  be 
omitted  ;  for  it  is  the  great  holiday 
resort  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  jxnd  nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  juxtaposition  of  piety 
and  pleasure,  of  gorgeous  altars 
and  grotesque  ex-votos,  of  dainty 
costumes  and  dingy  idols,  the 
clatter  of  the  clogs,  cocks  and  hens 
and  pigeons  strutting  about  among 
the  worshippers,  children  playing, 
soldiers  smoking,  believers  chaffer- 
ing with  dealers  of  charms,  ancient 
art,  modem  advertisements — ^in 
fine,  a  spectacle  than  which  surely 
nothing  more  motley  was  ever  wit- 
nessed within  the  precincts  of  a 
religious  edifice.  The  most  crowd- 
ed times  are  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
the  17th  and  18th  of  each  month, 
days  sacred  to  Kwannon. 

The  outer  main  gate  of  the  temple 
no  longer  exists.  One  walks  up 
through  a  lane  of  red  brick  shops, 
where  toys,  photographs,  and  gew- 
gaws of  all  kinds  are  spread  out 
to  tempt  the  multitude.  The 
two-storied  gate  in  front  of  the 
temple,  is  a  huge  structure  of 
red  wood,  with  images  of  the  M-d 
on  either  side.  The  immense 
sandals  hung  up  in  front  of  the 
cages  containing  these  images,  are 
placed  there  by  persons  desirous 
of  becoming  good  walkers.  To  the 
1.,  immediately  before  passing 
through  the  big  gate,  is  a  popular 
Shrine  of  Faddy  just  outside  of 
which  is  a  shrine  of  Jizo,  distin- 
guishable by  a  praying-wheel 
{gosho-guruma)  fixed  in  a  wooden 
pillar,  the  whole  roughly  resem- 
bling a  pillar  post-box.  There  is  a 
newer  and  better  one  inside  the 
court  of  the  Fudo  shrine,  with  an 
inscription  to  the  "Lord  Jizo,  Nouri- 
sher  of  Little  Children."  Images  of 
Jizd  on  a  small  hexagonal  structure 
stand  behind  it. 

The  praying-wheel  Is.  in  Japan,  found 
only  in  connection  with  the  mystic  doo 
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trine  of  the  Tendai  and  Shingon  sects, 
and  its  use  differs  Rlightly  from  that  to 
which  it  is  pat  in  Thibet.  No  prayers  are 
written  on  it :  bat  the  worshipper,  attri- 
buting to  ingwa  (the  Sanskrit  karmot  which 
means,  the  effect  in  this  life  of  the  actions 
in  a  former  state  of  eziRtence)  any  Fin 
ot  which  he  wishes  to  be  cleansed,  or  any 
desire  that  occnrs  to  him,  tarns  the  wheel 
with  a  simple  request  to  Jizd  to  let  this 
ingwa  duly  run  its  coarse — the  coarse  of 
ingwct  resembling  the  perpetual  revolu- 
tions of  a  wheel. 

On  the  opposite  or  r.  side  of  the 
lane,  on  a  mound,  is  the  large  Asa- 
kusa  bell  whose  sonorous  notes  are 
heard  all  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  city. 

The  great  hall  of  the  temple  of 
Kwannon  is  102  ft.  square,  and  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  wide 
rgallery.  The  large  picture  hanging 
above  the  entrance  to  the  r.  re- 
presents life  (under  the  figure  of 
two  sleeping  men  and  a  sleep- 
ing tiger)  as  nothing  more  than  a 
dream,  the  only  living  reality  in 
which  is  the  power  of  religion 
(typified  by  a  Buddhist  priest). 
Just  below  this  rests  a  huge  tnoku 
gyo,  a  hollow  wooden  block,  fish- 
shaped,  which  priests  strike  while 
praying.  The  eye  is  caught,  on 
entering,  by  the  immense  number 
of  lanterns  and  pictures  which 
<50ver  the  ceiling  and  walls.  These 
are  all  offerings  presented  by  be- 
lievers. Some  of  the  pictures  are 
by  good  modern  artists.  One  over 
the  shrine  to  the  r.  represents  a 
performance  of  the  Ao,  or  mediaeval 
Ivric  drama,  in  which  the  red-hair- 
■ed  sea-demon  called  Shojo  plays 
the  chief  part.  Opposite  is  a 
curious  painted  carving  in  relief, 
representing  the  "  Three  Heroes  of 
Shoku  "  (a  Chinese  state  established 
in  the  2nd  century  chiefly  by  their 
efforts).  The  hero  on  the  r.,  called 
Kwan-u,  is  now  worshipped  in 
China  as  the  God  of  War.  To  tha 
1.  of  this,  is  one  showing  On-Uma- 
ya-no-Kisanda  fixing  his  bow*string 
to  shoot  the  foes  of  his  master 
Yoshitsune,  the  latter  (to  the  r.) 
being  awakened  by  his  mistress,  the 
renowned  and  lovely  Shizuka  Go- 


zen.  The  ceiling  is  painted  with 
representations  of  angels,  the  work 
of  Ean5  Doshua.  The  seated  image 
to  the  r.,  whth  a  pink  bib  round  its 
neck,  is  a  celebrated  work  of 
Jikaka  Daishi,  and  represents  Bin- 
zuru,  the  helper  of  the  sick.  At 
any  time  of  the  day  believers  may 
be  observed  rubbing  it  (see  p.  46), 
so  that  it  is  now  partially  rubbed 
away.  The  stalls  in  front  of  the 
main  shrine  are  for  the  sale  of 
pictures  of  the  goddess  Kwannon, 
which  are  used  as  charms  against 
sickness,  to  help  women  in  child- 
birth, etc.,  of  tickets  to  say  whether 
a  child  about  to  be  bom  will  be  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  also  a  place  where  fortunes  are 
told  by  the  priests. 

The  chancel  is,  as  usual,  separat- 
ed from  the  nave  by  a  wire  screen, 
and  is  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
A  small  douceur  tendered  to  one  of 
the  priests  in  charge  will,  however, 
generally  procure  admission.  On 
the  high  altar,  gorgeous  with  lamps, 
flowers,  gold  damask,  and  sacred 
vessels,  and  guarded  by  figures  of 
the  Shi  Tenno,  of  Bonten,  and  of 
Taishaku,  the  latter  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Gyogi  Bosatsu,  stands  the 
shrine  containing  the  sacred  image 
of  Kwannon.  On  either  side  are 
ranged  images,  some  2  or  3  ft. 
high,  of  Kwannon  in  her  "  Three- 
and-Thirty  Terrestrial  Embodi- 
ments," each  set  in  a  handsome 
shrine  standing  out  against  the 
gold  ground  of  the  wall.  R.  and  1, 
of  the  altar,  hang  a  pair  of  votive 
offerings — golden  horses  in  high 
relief  on  a  lacquer  ground — present- 
ed by  the  Shogun  lemitsu.  On  the 
ceiling  is  a  dragon,  the  work  of  Kano 
Eishin.  The  side  altar  to  the  r.  is 
dedicated  to  Fudo.  Observe  the 
numerous  vessels  used  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  Goma  prayers, 
which  are  frequently  offered  up 
here  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick. 
The  twelve  small  images  are  the 
Ju-ni  Doji,  or  attendants  of  Kwan- 
non. The  altar  to  the  1.  is  de- 
dicated to  Aizen  Myo-o,  whose  red 
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image  with  three  eyes  and  six  arms 
is  contained  in  a  gaudy  shrine. 
The  two-storied  miniature  pagoda 
is  simply  an  offering,  as  are  also 
the  thousand  small  images  of 
Kwannon  in  a  case  to  the  1.,  and 
the  large  European  mirror,  in  front 
of  which  is  a  life-like  image  of  the 
abbot  Zennin  Shonin.  At  the  back 
of  the  main  altar  is  another 
called  Ura  Kwannon  {ura  meaning 
"back"),  which  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  modern  wall- 
pictures  on  lacquer  with  a  back- 
gi'ound  of  gold  leaf,  by  artists  of 
the  Kano  school. 

True  wall  paintings,  that  is,  paintings  ex- 
ecuted on  a  vei-tical  surface,  are  extreme- 
ly rare  in  Japan,  the  only  well-anthen- 
ticated  examples  known  to  ns  being 
these  at  Asakusa,  some  on  plaster  in  the 
Kondo  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Horyuji 
near  Nara,  and  others  in  the  lower  storey 
of  the  pagoda  of  Toji  at  Kyfito.  As  a  rule, 
all  so-called  Japanese  wall-paintings  are 
on  large  sheets  of  paper  fixed  ih  their 
places  after  having  heen  painted  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

Above  are  a  crowd  of  supernatu- 
ral beings,  headed  by  a  converted 
dragon  in  the  form  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  offers  a  large  je- 
wel to  Shaka.  Two  of  the  latter's 
disciples  (J-iakan)  are  at  his  r.  foot, 
Monju  at  his  1.  foot,  and  Fugen 
below  on  the  1.  The  figure  of 
Fugen  has  been  restored  within 
the  last  five-and-thirty  years. 
Those  on  the  r.  and  1.  walls  are  in- 
tended for  the  Twenty-eight  Mani- 
festations of  Kwannon. 

In  the  grounds  are  several  build- 
ings of  interest,  and  a  number  of 
ichd  trees  whose  golden  foliage  in 
autumn  is  in  itself  a  sight.  Be- 
hind the  great  temple  to  the  1.,  is  a 
small  shrine  full  of  ex-votos  in- 
scribed with  the  character  •  ^, 
"  eye,"  presented  by  persons  afflict- 
ed with  eye  disease.  Beside  it  is  a 
large  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  and 
dose  by  is  a  lantern  on  which  be- 
lievers pour  water  to  obtain  an  an- 
swer to  their  prayers.  The  small 
hexagonal  building  immediately  be- 
hind the  great  temple  is  the  DaihS- 


dd  or  Jizd-do,  containing  a  crowd  of 
little  stone  images  seated  in  tiers 
round  a  large  one  of  Jizo.  This 
divinity  being  the  special  protector 
of  chUdren,  parents  bring  the 
playthings  of  their  dead  little  ones 
to  his  shrine.  Beyond  the  Jiz6-d6, 
is  the  IsemhutaU'do  with  a  pretty 
altar.  Turning  r.,  we  come,  to  the 
Sartja — a  Shinto  shrine  dedicated 
to  the  Three  Fishermen  of  the  local 
legend,  and  having  panels  decorat- 
ed with  mythological  monsters  in 
gaudy  colours.  Note  the  bronze  and 
stone  lions  in  front.  Passing  tbe 
stage  on  which  the  Kagura  dances 
are  performed,  we  reach  the  BinzOf 
or  Revolving  Library,  contained  in 
a  square  building  with  carved  Uons 
on  the  eaves. 

The  Rinzo  is  a  receptacle  large  enough 
to  hold  a  complete  collection  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Scriptures,  but  turning  so  easily  on 
a  pivot  as  to  be  readily  made  to  revolve 
by  one  vigorous  push.  A  ticket  over  the 
door  explains  the  use  of  this  peculiar 
book  case  : ' '  Owing  to  the  voluminou&ness 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures— 6.771  volumes 
— it  is  impossible  for  any  single  in- 
dividual to  read  them  through.  But  a 
degree  of  merit  equal  to  that  accruing  to 
him  who  should  have  perused  the  entire 
canon,  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  will 
cause  this  library  to  revolve  three  times 
on  its  axis :  and  moreover  long  life,  pros- 
perity, and  the  avoidance  of  all  misfor- 
tunes shall  be  their  reward."  The  inven- 
tion of  Bevolving  Libraries  is  attributed  to 
Fu  D^ishi  (see  p.  47).  That  at  Asakusa  is 
of  red  lacquer  on  a  black  lacquer  base  and 
stone  lotus-shaped  pedestal.  The  ceiling 
of  the  small  building  containing  it  has  re- 
presentations of  clouds  and  angels.  The 
images  iu  front,  on  entering,  represent 
Fu  Didshl  with  his  sons.  Those  tramp- 
ling on  demons  are  the  8hi  Tennd,  and 
the  life-size  gilt  figure  is  Shaka.  The 
books,  which  were  brought  from  China 
early  in  the  13th  century,  are  aired  every 
year  at  the  autumn  equinox,  but  are  not 
shown  at  other  times.  Tbe  custodian,  in 
return  for  a  small  gratuity,  will  allow 
visitors  to  make  the  library  revolve. 

The  Pagoda  close  by  is  no  longer 
open  to  visitors. 

Adjacent  to  the  temple  enclosure 
we  find  the  Asakusa  Kdenchi,  or 
Public  Grounds,  where  stands  the 
lofty  tower,  properly  called  Byd-un- 
kalcuy  and  more  popularly,  Ju-ni- 
hai.    This  building,  erected  in  1890, 
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has  twelve  storeys,  as  its  popnlar 
name  implies,  is  220  ft.  in  height, 
nearly  50  ft.  in  internal  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  commands  a  more 
extensive  view  than  any  other  point 
in  the  city. 

The  grounds  of  Asaknsa  are  the 
qnaintest  and  liveliest  place  in 
Tokyo.  Here  are  raree-shows,  penny 
gaffs,  performing  monkeys,  cheap 
photographers,  street  artists,  jng- 
glers,  wrestlers,  theatrical  and  other 
figures  (rdngyo)  in  painted  wood 
and  clay,  vendors  of  toys  and  lolly- 
pops  of  every  sort,  and,  circalating 
amidst  all  these  cheap  attractions,  a 
seething  crowd  of  busy  holiday- 
makers. 

Five  min.  drive  behind  the  big 
temple,  stands  a  small  but  noted 
one,  EinryH-zan,  dedicated  to 
the  god  Shdden,  on  a  mound  called 
Mfttsuchi'Vama.  This  is  a  breezy 
place,  with  a  view  across  the  river 
Snmida  towards  the  cherry  avenae 
of  Mukojima.  There  is  a  ferry 
dose  by. 

The  name  Kinryu-zan,  lit.  "  Golden 
Dragon  Hill,"  comee  from  a  legend  tell- 
ing how  the  dragon  which  anciently 
ii^bited  the  river,  climbed  up  to  it 
with  a  lantern  to  keep  watch  over  the 
great  temple  of  Kwannon.  Far-Eastern 
dragons,  he  it  observed,  almost  always 
have  some  connection  with  water,  whe- 
ther  river,  lake,  or  rain-cloud. 

About  1  m.  to  the  N.  of  Asakusn 
Park  lies  the  world-famed  Yoshi- 
ward,  the  principal  quarter  inhabit- 
ed by  the  licensed  hetairsB  of  the 
metropolis.  Many  of  the  houses 
within  this  district  are  almost  pala- 
tial in  appearance,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning present  a  specta<'le  probably 
nnpaxalleled  in  any  other  country, 
but  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  provincial  Japanese  cities. 
The  unfortunate  inmates,  decked 
out  in  gorgeous  raiment,  sit  in  rows 
with  gold  screens  behind,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  outside  by  iron 
bars.  As  the  whole  quarter  is  under 
special  municipal  surveillance,  per- 
fect order  prevails,  enabling  the 
stranger  to  study,  while  walking 
along  the  streets,   the  manner  in 


which  the  Japanese  have  solved 
one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  all 
ages.  Their  method,  though  run- 
ning counter  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideas, 
preserves  Tokyo  from  the  disorderly 
scenes  that  obtrude  themselves  on 
the  passer-by  in  our  western  cities. 

On  the  other  side  of  Azuma-bashi, 
one  of  the  big  bridges  of  Tokyd, 
is  the  Satake  YashikU  which  offers 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Japanese  style  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. A  small  fee  procures  admit- 
tance to  it.  The  noted  Yaomatsu 
tea-house  stands  close  by. 

Mukojima,  celebrated  for  its 
avenue  of  cherry-trees,  stretches 
for  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Sumida-gawa,  When 
the  blossoms  are  out  in  April, 
Mukojima  is  densely  crowded  with 
holiday-makers  from  mom  till  dusk, 
and  the  tea-houses  on  the  banks 
and  the  boats  on  the  river  re-echo 
with  music  and  merriment.  This 
sight,  which  lasts  for  about  a  week, 
should  on  no  account  be  missed. 
Various  regattas  are  held  about  the 
same  season.  The  little  temple  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  was  raised  in 
remembrance  of  a  touching  episode 
of  the  10th  century,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  a  famous  lyric 
drama. 

Umewaka,  the  child  of  a  noble  family, 
was  carried  off  from  Kyoto  by  a  slave- 
merchant,  and  perished  in  this  distant 
spot,  where  his  body  was  found  by  a 
good  priest  who  gave  it  burial.  The  next 
year  his  mother,  who  had  roamed  over 
the  country  in  search  of  her  boy,  came  to 
the  place,  where,  under  a  willow-tree,  the 
vill^ers  were  weeping  over  a  lowly 
grave.  On  asking  the  name  of  the  dead, 
she  discovered  that  it  was  none  ottxer 
than  her  own  sod,  who  during  the  uight 
appeared  in  ghostly  form,  and  held  con- 
verse with  her;  but  when  day  dawned, 
nothing  remained  but  the  waving 
branches  of  the  willow,  and  Instead  of 
his  voice  only  the  eighing  of  the  breeze. 
A  commemorative  service  is  still  held  on 
the  16th  March ;  and  if  it  rains  on  that 
day,  the  people  say  that  the  rain-drops 
are  Umewaka's  tears. 

Another  favourite  flower  resort, 
lying  some  little  way  beyond 
Mukojima,  is  Horikiri,  famed  for 
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its  irises  which  bloom  in  June. 
The  excursion  is  a  pleasani'one  nt 
that  time  of  the  year... 

7. — Ek6-in.  The  Fivk  Hundeed 
Baean.  Kameido.  District  of 
fukaqawa.    susaki. 

Crossing  Ryogoku-hashi,  one  of 
the  largest  bridges  in  the  metro- 
polis spanning  the  Snmida-gawa, 
we  reach  the  noted  Buddhist  tem- 
ple of  Eko-in. 

In  the  spring  of  1657,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  terrible  conflagration  which  lasted  for 
two  days  and  night<3,  107,016  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  This 
figure  is  no  doubt  a  gross  exaggeration, 
but  whatever  the  number  of  victims  may 
have  been,  the  Government  undertook 
the  care  of  their  interment,  and  orders 
were  given  to  Danzaemon,  the  chief  of 
the  pariahs,*  to  convey  the  bodies  to 
tTshijima,  as  this  part  of  Yedo  was  then 
called,  and  dig  for  them  a  common  pit. 
Priests  from  all  the  different  Buddhist 
sects  came  together  to  recite,  for  the  space 
of  seven  days,  a  thousand  scrolls  of  the 
sacred  books  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  The  grave  was  called 
Muenzuka,  or  the  Mound  of  Destitution, 
and  the  temple  which  was  built  near  it 
is,  therefore,  also  popularly  entitled  Muen- 
ji.  The  services  for  the  dead  {segaki)  are 
rogularly  held  on  the  2nd  and  19th  days 
of  each  month.  Ekd-in  being,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  origin,  without  the  usual 
means  of  support  derived  from  the  gifts 
of  the  relatives  of  the  dead,  was  formerly 
used  as  the  place  whither  sacred  images 
were  brought  from  other  provinces  to  be 
worshipped  for  a  time  by  the  people  of 
Yedo,  and  as  a  scene  of  public  perform- 
ances. The  latter  custom  still  survives 
in  the  wrestling-matches  and  other  shows, 
which  draw  great  crowds  here  every 
spring  and  winter.  At  EkO-in  prayers  are 
offered  up  dally  for  the  souls  of  dead 
animals.  A  fee  of  30  cents  will  procure  a 
short  service  and  burial  in  the  temple 
grounds  for  such  domestic  pets  as  cats, 
dogs,  etc.,  a  larger  sum  being  necessary  If 
the  animal's  ikai,  or  funeral  tablet,  has 
also  to  be  furnished. 

Kkd-in  might  well  be  taken  as  a 
text    by     those     who     denounce 

*  In  Japanese,  Eta.  Their  occupations 
were  to  slaughter  animals,  tan  leather, 
assist  at  executions,  etc.  The  class  as 
such  is  now  abolished ;  but  remnants  of 
its  peculiar  costume  may  still  occasionally 
be  seen  in  the  persons  of  young  girls  with 
broad  hats,  who  go  about  the  streets 
playing  and  singing. 


"  heathen  "  temples.  Dirty,  gaudy, 
full  of  semi-defaced  images,  the 
walls  plastered  with  advertisements, 
the  altar  guarded  by  two  hideous 
red  Ni'Oy  children  scampering  in 
and  out,  wrestlers  stamping,  crowds 
shouting — the  place  lacks  even  the 
semblance  of  sanctity.  In  a  small 
arched  enclosure  behind  the  temple, 
stands  the  grave  of  the  celebrated 
highwayman  Nezumi  Kozd,  where 
incense  is  always  kept  burning 
The  cemetery  at  the  back  contains 
monuments  to  those  who  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  1657,  and  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  1855. 

In  Honjo,  Midori-cho,  about  1 
mile  further  on,  is  a  temple  con- 
taining wooden  images,  originally 
gilt  over  red  lacquer,  almost  life- 
size,  of  the  Five  Hundred  Bakan 
{GO'hyaku  Rikan\  seated  on  shelves 
reaching  from  the  bare  earth  of 
the  floor  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
They  are  from  the  chisel  of  Shoun, 
an  artist  of  the  17th  century.  On 
some  of  them  are  pasted  slips  of 
paper  with  their  names.  The  much 
larger  image  in  the  centre  repre- 
sents Shakn,  with  An  an  on  his  r. 
hand  and  Kasho  on  his  1.  The 
white  image  in  front  of  Shaka  is 
Ewannon.  The  temple  also  con- 
tains a  hundred  small  images  of 
Ewannon. 

Not  far  off  stands  the  Shintd 
temple  of  Temmangu,  commonly 
known  as  Kameido,  from  a  stone 
tortoise  seated  on  a  weU  in  the 
grounds.  Sugawara-no-Michizane 
is  here  worshipped  under  the  title 
of  Temman  Daijizai,  i.e.,  "  the  Per- 
fectly Free  and  Heaven-Filling 
Heavenly  Divinity."  The  temple 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  in 
imitation  of  those  at  Dazaifu,  the 
place  of  his  esile.  Passing  in 
through  the  outer  gate,  the  eye  is 
first  attracted  by  the  wistarias 
trained  on  trellis,  whose  blossoms, 
during  the  last  week  of  April,  make 
Kameido  one  of  the  chief  show- 
places  of  the  capital.  They  grow  on 
the  borders  of  a  pond  called  Skir^ 
no  Ike,  or  "  Pond  of  the  Word  Heart," 
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on  acconnt  of  a  supposed  resem- 
blanoe  to  its  the  Chinese  character 
for  **  heart ;  '*  and  one  of  the  amuse> 
ments  of  Yisitors'  is  to  feed  the 
carp  and  tortoises  whicli  it  contains. 
A  semi-circular  bridge  leads  over  the 
pond  to  a  large  gate  in  Yatsu- 
mune-zykuri  (i.e.,  eight-roofed)  style, 
standing  in  front  of  the  temple. 
Glass  cases  inside  the  gate  enclose 
the  usual  large  images  of  Zuijin. 
Bound  the  walls  of  the  temple 
hang  small  pictures  on  a  gold 
ground  of  tne  ancient  religious 
dances  called  Bugaku. 

Beyond  a  shed  containiug  two 
life-size  imagei  of  sacred  ponies,  is 
an  exit  by  which  the  visitor  can 
reach  the  Ume-yashiki,  or  Plum- 
Garden  of  Eameido,  4  cho  distant. 
Here  grow  the  Gwaryobai  (lit. 
Plum-trees  of  the  Becumbent  Dra- 
gon), and  it  is  much  visited  by  the 
citizens  early  in  March,  when  the 
blossoms  are  all  out.  There  are  over 
500  trees,  all  extremely  old  and 
partly  creeping  along  the  ground, 
whence  the  name.  Most  of  the  out 
stones  which  stand  about  the 
grounds  are  inscribed  with  stanzas 
of  poetry  in  praise  of  the  flowers ; 
and  during  the  season,  similar 
tributes  written  on  paper  will  be 
seen  hung  up  on  the  branches.  A 
few  cho  off  lies  Mukojimaj  described 
above. 

The  S.E.  part  of  Tokyo,  consist- 
ing of  the  district  of  Fukagawa 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sumida-gawa, 
is  a  maze  of  nai-row  streets,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  lower  trading  and 
artisan  classes,  and  offers  little  for 
the  sightseer. 

Joshinji,  though  the  chief  temple 
of  the  Nichir^n  sect  in  Tokyo,  is 
quite  unpretentious ;  but  there  are 
some  good  carvings  on  the  gates  of 
the  priests'  dwellings  which  line  the 
narrow  street  leading  up  to  it.  In 
the  court-yard  is  a  large  bronze 
image  of  Shaka  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  stone  demons ;  and  at 
the  back,  beyond  the  cemetery,  a 
•curious  superstitious  practice  may 
be    witnessed    at   the    shrine   of 


Shogyo  Bosatsu.  The  stone  figure 
of  the  saint  stands  in  a  little  wooden 
shed  iiung  round  with  small  re- 
gularly cut  bundles  of  straw.  The 
faithful  buy  these  at  the  gate,  dip 
them  in  water,  brush  the  image 
with  them,  and  then  ladle  water 
over  its  head,  believing  that  this 
ceremony  will  ensure  a  favourable 
reply  to  their  petitions.  The  image 
is  constantly  wet,  showing  how  Arm 
the  belief  is.  The  priests  of  the 
sect  seem  unable  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  usage. 

The  Buddhist  temple  commonly 
known  as  Fukagawa  no  JPltdfd,  in 
Tomioka  Monzen-cho,  is  subsidiary 
to  the  great  shiine  at  Narita  ;  and 
in  imitation  of  the  latter  the 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  rococo  style, 
with  inscribed  stone  slabs  and 
numerous  small  bronze  statuettes. 
It  presents  a  lively  appearance  on 
the  1st,  15tb,  and  28th  of  each 
month. 

The  Shinto  temple  of  Hachimarit 
next  door,  dating  from  A.D.  1688, 
shows  traces  of  former  Buddhist 
influence.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  decorated  with  paintings  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  there  are 
also  some  pretty  wood  carvings. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  chancel 
«s  extremely  rich,  the  ceiling  being 
panelled,  and  gold  profusely  scat- 
tered about.  Doves  fly  about  the 
grounds,  as  is  usual  in  temples 
dedicated  to  Hachiman.  They  are 
supposed  to  act  as  the  god's  mes- 
sengers,— strange  messengers  from 
the  God  of  War ! 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  the  god  Fudd  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  waa  worshipped  in  the 
building  now  exclusively  dedicated  to 
Hachiman.  "Pure  ShintS"  views,  how- 
ever, then  led  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
cults  and  to  the  "  purification  "  of  the  ori. 
ginal  edifice,  the  Buddhist  congregation 
having  been  forced  to  remove  next  door 
and  build  for  themselves. 

The  district  situated  between  the 
temple  of  Hachiman  and  that  of 
Susaki-no-Benten  is  noted  for  its 
trade  in  timber,  the  town  being  here 
intersected   by    numerous    canals 
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communicating  with  the  river, 
down  which  come  the  timber-laden 
rafts  from  the  inland  provinces. 
The  temple  of  SusaJci  no  Benten 
(Susaki  being  the  name  of  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  land  on  which  it  is 
sitnated)  dates  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  at  which  time 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  erected 
had  only  recently  been  reclaimed. 
The  temple  itself  is  uninteresting  ; 
but  on  a  clear  day  there  is  a  good 
view  from  the  embankment  built 
after  the  ravages  of  the  inundations 
and  tidal  waves  of  the  eighth  decade 
of  the  18th  century.  At  low  tide, 
which  the  Japanese  consider  the 
prettiest  time,  and  especially  if  the 
season  be  spring,  numerous  pleasure 
boats,  with  singing-girls  and  other 
merry-makers,  will  be  seen  lazily 
floating  about  in  the  offing,  watch- 
ing the  oyster-catchers  ply  their 
trade. 

8. — ^TsuKiJi. 

On  the  way  from  the  Shimbashi 
terminus  to  the  Foreign  Conces- 
sion in  Tsukiji,  several  important 
modern  buildings  are  passed:— 1. 
the  Fifteenth  Bank,  r.  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Communications, 
and  further  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
(Hdshomushd),  a  huge  building,  one 
wing  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
small  but  interesting  Commercial 
Museum: — open  from  9  to  3  in 
summer,  and  10  to  3  in  winter. 
Near  by  stands  the  Edbuki-za, 
one  of  the  best  theatres  in  the 
metropohs.  The  Naval  Acadetny  is 
seen  to  the  r.  beyond  the  canal. 
Still  further  to  the  r.  is  the  8hiba 
BikyUf  fonnerly  the  summer  palace 
of  the  Shdguns,  and  more  recently 
a  place  of  entertainment  for  il- 
lustrious visitors.  It  is  also  used 
once  a  year  for  an  Imperial  Garden 
party,  at  the  season  when  the 
masses  of  double  cherry-flowers  are 
in  bloom.  The  Shiha  Rikyu  is 
unfortunately  not  open  to  the 
general  pubUc. 

To  the  1.  is  the  enclosure  of  the 


Nishi  Hongwangi,  popularly  called 
the  Tsukiji  MonzeJd,  a  vast  temple 
frequently  burnt  down,  last  of  all 
in  1897,  but  likely  to  be  rebuilt,  as 
it  belongs  to  the  rich  and  powerful 
Monto  sect. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  Foreign  Concession  is 
devoted  to  religious  and  education- 
al purposes,  testifying  to  the  zeal  of 
the  various  missionary  bodies, 
whose  members  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  most  striking 
places  of  worship  are  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  Another  conspicuous 
building  is  the  Hotel  MStropole, 
situated  on  the  Bund  facing  the 
Sumida-gawa  near  its  mouth.  Be- 
yond the  river  lies  Jshikawa-jima, 
where  stands  a  large  Convict 
Prison.  The  land  is  gainiog 
rapidly  on  the  water  in  this 
district,  the  whole  spit  opposite 
the  Bund  having  been  reclaimed 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  On 
a  fine  breezy  day,  the  junks  sailing 
into  the  river  mouth  add  pictur- 
esque animation  to  the  scene. 


ROUTE  5. 

« 

EXCDBSIONS  FBOM  T5£T0. 

1.  MBGTJBO  AND  KUHON-BUTSU.  2. 
lEEGAMI  AND  HANBDA.  3.  FOTACK) 
AND  MABIKO.  4.  J^NISO,  HOBI-NO- 
UCHI,  AND  I-NO-XASHIBA.  5.  COB- 
MOBANT  ITSHINa  ON  THE  TAMA- 
GAWA.  6.  BOGANEI.  7.  TAKAO-ZAN. 
8.  MITAKB.  9.  OJI.  10.  THE  CAVES 
NEAB  KONOSU.  11.  NABITA.  12. 
ASCENT  OF  TSUKtTBA-SAN. 

(7%e  first  six  of  these  nuwhers 
may  he  visited  without  passports.) 

1.  Meoubo  and  Kuhon-butsu. 

Megnro  {Tea-houses,  *nchida, 
Hashiwa-ya;  there  are  several 
others,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
noisy)  is  a  favourite  picnic  resort, 
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3  m.  out  of  the  city  westwaTds  by 
rond  or  Suburban  Railway ;  bnt  the 
station  is  abont  a  mile  from  the 
village.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
station,  at  the  top  of  a  descent  call- 
ed Gydnir^zakcL^  one  sees  L  the 
small  temple  of  DaieDJi,  which 
deserves  passing  notice  for  the  sake 
of  the  Oo-hyakii  Bakan^ — tier  npon 
tier  of  small  seated  Buddhist 
images  in  various  attitudes  of 
meditation,  quaint  yet  pathetic  in 
their  stony  stillness.  Meguro  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  when  either 
the  peonies  or  the  chrysanthemums 
are  in  blossom.  There  are  two 
permanent  sights — the  Temple  of 
Fudo,  and  the  graves  of  Oompachi 
and  Kamurasaki.  The  key  to  the 
latter  is  kept  at  the  Eado-Ise  tea- 
house at  r.  corner  of  turning  to  the 
temple.  The  grave  is  called 
Miyoku-xuka,  after  the  hiyoku,  a 
fabulous  doable  bird  revered  as  the 
emblem  of  constancy  in  love.  It 
may  be  added  that  sentiment  is 
the  only  motive  for  visiting  the 
grave,  as  there  is  really  nothing  to 
see. 

About  260  jean  ago,  there  lived  a 
young  man  called  Shirai  Oompachi,  who 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  already  won  a 
name  for  hia  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  bnt» 
having  had  the  miaf ortane  to  kill  a  fellow- 
clansman  in  a  quarrel  over  a  dog,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  his  native  province. 
While  resting  at  an  inn  on  his  way  to 
Yedo.  a  beautiful  girl  named  Komuraiaaki 
oame  and  awoke  him  at  midnight,  to  tell 
him  that  a  band  of  robbers,  who  had 
stolen  her  from  her  home.  Intended  to 
kill  him  for  the  sake  of  the  sword  which 
every  samurai  at  that  time  carried. 
Being  thus  forewarned,  Gk>mpachi 
succeeded  in  slaying  the  thieves  when  the 
attack  was  made  upon  him.  He  also 
restored  the  girl  to  her  grateful  father,  a 
rich  merchant,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  make  the  young  man  his  son-in-law ; 
but  being  ambltiousi,Gk)mpachi  insisted  on 
pursuing  his  way  to  Yedo.  Meanwhile, 
unhappy  Komurasaki  was  left  to  pine  for 
the  handsome  youth  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  deeply  in  love.  After  further 
adventures,  Gompachi  reached  Yedo.  only 
however  to  fall  into  dissolute  habits. 
Hearing  much  praise  of  a  lovely  and  ac- 
complished girl  who  had  lately  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Yoshiwara.  Gompachi 
went  to  see  her,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  in  the  famous  beauty  no  other  than 


the  maiden  whom  he  had  but  a  few 
months  before  rescued  from  the  robbers' 
den.  It  was  the  usual  pathetic  story. 
Her  x^t^i^ts  having  become  poverty- 
stricken,  she  had  sold  herself  in  order  to 
alleviate  their  distress.  Frequent  visits 
to  his  sweetheart  soon  exhausted  Gom- 
pachi's  slender  means,  and  having  no 
fixed  employment,  he  was  driven  in  des- 
peration to  murder  a  man  for  the  sake  of 
money  to  spend  at  the  Yoshiwara.  The 
crime  was  repeated,  until  he  was  caught 
red-handed,  and  ultimately  beheaded  as 
a  common  malefactor.  A  friend  claimed 
the  body  and  buried  it  at  Meguro,  whither 
poor  Komurasaki  hastened  on  hearing  the 
sad  news  of  her  lover's  end,  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  newly-made  grave,  plunged 
a  dagger  into  her  bosom  and  died. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  temple  of  Fudo,  is  a 
pool  fed  by  two  tiny  cascades.  To 
stand  naked  under  the  stream  of 
water  for  several  hours  in  cold 
weather  is  considered  a  meritorious 
penance,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
wash  away  all  taint  of  sin.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Jikaku  Daishi,  the 
founder  of  this  temple,  miraculous- 
ly called  the  spring  into  existence 
by  the  aid  of  his  mace  {tokko), 
whence  the  name  of  Tokko-no-taki, 
or  Mace  Cascade.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  ex-votos  is  a  huge 
sword,  such  as  the  god  Fud5  is 
often  represented  with. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  it  may  here 
be  noted  that  f  ri  from  Meguro 
proper,  and  nearer  Tokyo,  lies  an- 
other village  called  KamUMeguro. 
At  the  latter  also  there  is  a  good 
spot  for  picnics,  known  as  Shin-Fuji 
— a  small  artificial  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  an  extensive  view  is  ob- 
tained. 

Kuhon-butsu.  These  temples,  ^ 
containing  the  nine  large  and  hand- 
somely  gilt  images  of  Buddha  from 
which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Meguro.  The  direct  way  is  along 
the  main  road  to  Futago — |  hr. 
ride  from  the  Meguro  railway 
station, — thence  for  15  min.  by  a 
path  1.  across  the  fields  which 
finally  emerges  on  an  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  temple  buildings,  charm- 
ingly situated  amongst  finely  wood- 
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ed  surroundings.  Kuhon-butsu  be- 
longs to  the  Jodo  sect  of  Buddhists. 
In  me  upper  storey  of  the  massive 
gateway  repose  a  number  of  gilt, 
but  sadly  neglected,  images  of 
Ewannon.  The  main  hall  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  and 
faces  the  three  shrines  in  each  of 
which  are  three  images — excellent 
specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art,  and 
ftU  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

2 — ^Ikbgami.    Hanbda-no-Inabi. 

_  Ikeg^axni  itj  reached  by  train  to 
Omori  station  on  the  Yokohama 
line  in  J  hr.,  whence  it  is  about  1  m. 
by  jinrikisha.  The  great  temple 
of  Hommonji  (see  p.  43  for  plan)  is 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
Buddhist  saint  Nichiren  died  in 
A.D.  1282.  Its  fine  situation  and 
magnificent  timber  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  points  within 
easy  reach  of  Tokyd.  The  best 
time  to  visit  it  is  on  the  12th — 13th 
October,  when  the  annual  festival 
in  Niohiren's  honour  takes  place. 
On  this  occasion  over  20,  000  per- 
sons make  the  pilgrimage.  An- 
other festival  is  held  from  the  22nd 
to  28th  April.  At  the  top  of  the 
temple  steps  is  1.  the  Daimoku-dd, 
where  some  of  the  faithful  are 
generally  to  be  heard  beating  the 
drum  and  reciting  the  formulary  of 
the  sect — Namu  Myoho  Renge  Kyo. 
Next  to  this,  is  a  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  Eat5  Eiyomasa.  Then 
comes  the  Shaka-do,  or  Hall  of 
^aka,  where  worshippers  spend 
the  night  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
festival,  with,  behind  it,  another 
building  containing  a  complete  set 
of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  that  may 
be  made  to  revolve  on  a  huge 
hexagonal  wheel.  Fronting  the 
gate  is  the  Soshi-dOf  or  Founder's 
Hall,  dedicated  to  Nichiren,  recent- 
ly restored  in  handsome  style,  an 
evidence  of  the  popularity  which 
this  sect  still  enjoys.  On  the  altar 
stands  an  exquisitely  lacquered 
shrine,  containing  a  life-size  image 
of  Nichiren  in  sitting  posture,  said 
to  have  been   carved  by  Nichiro, 


one  of  his  chief  disciples.  The 
upper  part  of  the  wall  is  decorated 
with  pictures  of  angels  playing  on 
musical  instruments.  Behind  the 
altar,  outside  the  temple,  is  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  saint's  life.  The 
extensive  buildings  at  the  rear  are 
the  residences  of  the  abbot  and 
monks.  Although  Nichiren  died  at 
Ikegami,  his  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Minobu ;  all  that  remain  here 
are  one  tooth  and  the  ashes  of  his 
funeral  pyre.  The  shrine  {Kotsu-do) 
containing  these  relics  is  a  short 
way  down  the  hill  to  the  1.,  in  a  line 
with  the  Priests*  Apartments. 
This  building,  about  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  of  the  true  shape  of 
an  Indian  stfipa  reposing  on  a 
huge  lotus-flower  of  stone.  A  gilt 
shrine  of  the  same  form  as  the 
building  itself  stands  inside  on  a 
table  formed  of  a  lotus-flower  car- 
ried by  eight  green  tortoises,  and 
inside  this  again  is  a  crystal-jar  with 
the  relics.  The  interior,  though 
not  accessible,  may  be  fairly  well 
seen  through  the  wire  grating  of  the 
windows.  At  the  top  of  the  small 
hiU  immediately  above  the  Kotsu- 
d5,  stands  a  stone  monument 
marking  the  original  burial-place 
of  the  saint  {Ko-so  Mi-Tamaya). 
Below  the  Kotsu-do,  down  a  few 
steps,  there  are  three  shrines,  the 
smallest  of  which  (Daibd),  much 
visited  by  pilgrims,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  Nichiren 
died.  Here  is  shown  a  tiny  image 
which  he  is  said  to  have  carved  with 
the  aid  of  a  mirror  on  the  day 
preceding  his  death ;  also  the  pillar 
against  which  he  leant  during  his 
last  moments. 

One  may  picnic  either  at  the  tea- 
house (Tamba-ya)  in  the  village,  or 
(but  in  this  case  notice  must  be 
sent  the  day  before,  as  the  matter 
is  more  or  less  one  of  favour)  at 
Mjuin,  a  temple  in  the  wood  behind 
the  pagoda,  having  beautiful  plum- 
trees  and  peonies,  besides  a  fine 
view.  The  imposing-looking  tomb 
in  the  temple  garden  is  that  of  a 
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Daimy6*s  wife.  A  third  place,  im- 
mediately below  the  pagoda,  is  the 
immense  tea-honse  of  Akebono-ro, 
popularly  known  as  Ikegami  Onsen. 
It  is  quite  a  curiosity,  sprawling  as 
it  does  np  and  down  two  hills  by 
means  of  galleries  and  bridges, 
which  remind  the  beholder  of  scenes 
in  Chinese  art.  This  tea-honse  is 
a  favonrite  native  holiday  resort. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  about  2 
ri  S.  E.  of  Omori  Station,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tamagawa,  stands 
the  shrine  of  Haneda-no-Tnari, — 
quite  small,  but  curious  owing 
to  the  thousands  of  torii  in  the 
grounds.  The  two  chief  festivals 
are  on  the  "Middle  Day  of  the 
Horse  "  [Naka-no-uma)  in  March 
and  September.  Visitors  to  the 
temple  might  rest  at  the  IzumU 
ktoan  inn,  where  there  are  two  jets 
of  natural  gas  and  a  cold  mineral 
spring. 

3. — FXJTAGO  AND  MaBIKO. 

Futago  {Inn,  Kame-ya)  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tamagawa,  24  ri 
by  jinrikisha  from  TokyS.  tfust 
before  reaching  the  river,  there  is 
a  striking  view  of  Fuji  and  a  pano- 
rama of  the  surrounding  country. 
During  the  summer  months,  the 
Japanese  visit  Futago  for  the  sake 
of  the  sport — if  so  it  can  be  termed 
— of  watching  fishermen  net  the 
at,  a  kind  of  trout.  One  ri  down 
tli  river  from  Futago  lies 

jffiariko  {Jnn,  Wakamatsu-ya,  on 
the  Tokyo  side),  a  place  of  similar 
character.  The  distance  by  the 
direct  jinrikisha  road  from  Mariko 
to  Tdkyo  is  2  ri  30  chd.  An  alter- 
native way  of  returning  to  Tokyo 
is  to  take  boat  down  the  river  to 
Kawasaki  station,  which  is  about 
2  hrs.  from  Futago.  There  is  a 
pretty  walk  from  Manko  to  Ike- 
gami, mostly  by  the  side  of  a 
stream,  1  ri. 

4.— J€nis6,  Hobi-no-uchi,  and 
i-no-sashiba. 

JunisC.  Train  to  Shinjiku  {sta- 
tion on  the  Suburban  Line,  or  jin- 


rikisha all  the  way.  Crossing  the 
railway,  the  extensive  buildings 
seen  on  the  1.  are  those  of  the  new 
water-works  for  the  supply  of 
Tokyo,  whence,  proceeding  along 
the  Ome  Eaido  for  10  min.,  the 
path  to  Junis5  turns  1.  through  the 
fields,  and  in  10  min.  more  a  short 
avenue  of  pines  is  reached,  leading 
to  the  small  and  deserted  temple 
of  Juniso  Oongen.  Below  the 
temple  lies  a  small  lake,  plentifully 
stocked  with  a  species  of  carp. 
Several  tea-sheds  stand  at  the 
upper  end.  Juniso  is  a  favourite 
spot  for  pleasure  parties  during  the 
summer  months. 

Hori-no-uchi  may  be  reached 
in  }  hr.  from  Juniso.  A  lane 
directly  behind  the  tea-sheds  soon 
rejoins  the  Ome  Kaido,  along 
which  we  proceed  for  -J  hr.,  to  leave 
it  again  by  a  path  1.,  at  the  comer 
of  which  is  a  pretty  plum  orchard. 
A  short  distance  beyond,  the  path 
turns  sharp  r.,  where  a  stone  indi- 
cates the  distance  to  Hori-no-uchi 
as  16  chd.  From  here  an  avenue 
of  double  cherry-trees  is  lined  with 
shops  for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  salted 
plums,  toys,  etc.  The  temple  of 
JMydhdji  at  Hori-no-uchi,  belonging 
to  the  Nichiren  sect,  merits  a  visit 
for  the  sake  of  the  excellent 
carvings  that  adorn  the  main 
building — those  of  dragons  in  the 
porch,  below  the  architrave,  and  in 
the  eaves  being  especially  spirited. 
The  iron  gates  and  railing  to  the  r. 
of  the  main  entrance  are  good 
specimens  of  modern  workman- 
ship. On  the  1.  of  the  court,  is  a 
long  shed  filled  with  a  cuiious 
collection  of  ex-votos,  such  as  the 
queues  of  men  whose  prayers  have 
been  granted  by  the  interposition 
of  Nichiren,  oil-paintings,  etc.  In 
the  main  hall,  a  splendid  shrine  5 
ft.  square  and  10  ft.  long,  covered 
with  gilt  carvings,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  further  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  contains  a  seated 
image  of  Nichiren,  said  to  be  the 
earliest  effigy  of  the  saint,  and  to 
have  been  carved  in  A.D.  1261.    It 
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can  be  seen  and  a  short  service  in 
its  honoxir  witnessed,  on  pa-yment 
of  a  smstll  fee.  The  principal 
festival  is  held  on  the  13th  October, 
the  anniversary  of  Nichiren's 
death.  A  polite  request  will  gene- 
rally gain  permission  to  visit  the 
lovely  landscape  garden  attached 
to  the  main  temple. 

Half  a  ri  further  on,  the  once 
noted  temple  of  Omiya  Hachiman 
stands  mouldering  and  deserted. 
A  stately  avenue  of  cryptomerias 
and  maple-trees,  together  with 
several  toriiy  attests  its  former  im- 
portance. 

Proceeding  through  the  flat 
fields  for  3J  m.  further,  we  reach 
the  Temple  of  BerUen,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  little  lake  of 
I-no-kashira,  whose  waters,  de- 
rived from  seven  small  springs, 
supply  the  aqueduct  leading  to 
Kanda  in  Tokyo. 

History  says  that  in  1600  the  lake  was 
visited  by  leyasu,  who  found  the  water 
so  excellent  that  it  was  used  ever  after 
for  making  His  Highness's  tea.  In  1639 
his  grandson,  the  Shdgun  lemitsu,  gave 
orders  for  the  water  to  be  laid  on  to  the 
Castle  in  Yedo.  He  also,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  the  lake,  carved  with  the 
small  knife  from  his  dirk  the  head  of  a 
wild  boar  {i-no-kashira)  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  close  by,  whence  the  present  name. 

I-no-kashira  attracts  visitors 
chiefly  in  April  for  the  cherry- 
blossoms,  and  in  May  for  the 
azaleas. 

The  best  way  to  return  to  Tokyo 
is  to  regain  the  Ome  Kaido,  40  min., 
whence  it  is  about  2  ri  to  Shinjiku 
station. 

No.  5.— COBMOEANT  FiSHINQ  ON  THE 

Tamagawa. 

This  curious  method  of  catching 
fish  may  be  seen  at  Hino,  a*vill.  ou 
the  Tamagawa.  This  place  is 
reached  by  train  from  Tokyo 
(Shinjiku  station,  see  next  page)  in 
a  little  over  1  hr.,  whence  8  cho  by 
jinrikisha  to  the  Tamagaica'tei  tea- 
house where  the  cormorants   are 


kept,  and  2  cho  further  to  the  river. 
The  charge  for  three  fishermen 
and  a  servant  is  2  yen ;  a  covered 
boat  (yane-bune)  costs  1  yen  extra. 
The  sport  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September,  being 
conveniently  carried  on  during  the 
daytime, — not  at  night,  as  at  the 
better  known  cormorant  fishery 
of  Gifu  on  the  TSkaido.  The 
fishermen  wade  about  in  the 
water,  holding  the  ungainly  birds 
by  strings,  and  relieving  them  of 
their  prey,  which  is  then  handed 
on  to  the  servant.  A  fair  quantity 
of  small  trout  (ai)  may  generally 
be  reckoned  on,  and  can  be  cooked 
at  the  tea-house  if  desired. 

6.— KOGANHT. 

Eoganei,  with  a  fine  avenue 
of  cherry-trees  2J  m.  in  length 
along  the  banks  of  the  small  canal 
that  conducts  the  waters  of  the 
Tamagawa  to  Tokyo,  stands  about 
IJ  ri  beyond  I-no-kashira,  but 
should  only  be  visited  when  the 
trees  are  in  blossom.  It  is  most 
easily  reached  by  train  to  Sakai  on 
the  Hachioji  line,  J  hr.  from  Shin- 
jiku Junction,  and  J  hr.  distant 
from  the  avenue. 

Ten  thousand  young  trees  were  brought 
from  Yoshino  in  Yamato, — the  most 
famous  place  for  cherry-trees  in  Japan — 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Sakura-gawa  in 
Hitachi,  and  planted  here  in  1735  by  com- 
mand of  the  Shdgun  Yoshimune. 

The  crowds  that  assemble  daily  to 
revel  under  the  shade  of  the  pink 
and  white  blossoms  about  the 
middle  of  April,  present  a  gay 
spectacle. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Sakai,  it 
will  be  found  shorter  to  walk  on  to 
Kokubvnji  station,  which  is  only 
about  20  min.  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  avenue.  A  pleasant  alterna- 
tive plan  is  to  return  by  jinrikisha 
vil  I-no-kashira  and  Hori-no-uchi, 
3  hr.  to  Shinjiku  station,  or  all  the 
way  in  to  Tdkyo  if  trains  do  not 
suit. 


Hachidji,     Takao-zan,    Mitake. 
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7. —By     the     Shinjtku— HACHidJi 
Kaxlwat  to  Takao-zan. 


Distance 

from 
Shinjikn. 

Names 

of 
Stations. 

Remarks . 

3 

5i 

10 
13 
17 
19 
23 

8HINJIKU  Jet. 
Oknbo 

Ogilrubo 

Sakai     J 

Kokubnnji 

Tachikawa 

Hino 

HACHIOJI. 

Alight  for  cherry 
avenue  of  Eo- 
ganei. 

Alight  for  Tama- 
fzawa     Valley, 
Route  32. 

This  is  a  favourite  excorsion  in 
spring  and  antumn  with  holiday- 
makers  from  Tokyo.  The  railway 
journey  to  Hachioji  occupies  1|^  hr., 
whence  it  is  2  ri  along  the  plain  to 
the  foot  of  Takao-zan.  Jinrikishas 
or  busha  traverse  this  distance  in 
abont  1  hr. 

The  railway  track,  after  leaving 
Shinjiko,  leads  for  a  short  distance 
close  to  the  Florists'  Gardens  of 
Olcubo,  noted  for  their  azaleas,  the 
rest  of  the  route  passing  mostly 
over  a  flat  country  with  heavy, 
clayey  soil.  The  Tamagawa  and 
one  of  its  affluents  are  crossed 
before  reaching 

Hachioji  (inn,  £ado-ya),  the 
centre  of  an  important  silk  district, 
but  otherwise  uninteresting.  One 
long  and  broad  street  forms  the 
business  part  of  the  town.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  vill.  of 
KomaginOt  the  path  leading  up 
Takao-zan  turns  off  r.  from  the 
main  road,  and  crosses  the 
stream,  from  which  point  to  the 
temple  buildings  is  a  walk  of  about 
Ihr. 

Takao-zan  is  a  high  hill  rising 
some  1,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  On 
the  summit  stands  a  much  frequent- 
ed temple,  surrounded  by  a  splen- 
did grove,  chiefly  of  cryptomerias. 


planted  in  past  times  by  de- 
votees of  the  temple.  The  road  is 
lined  with  posts  on  which  are 
recorded  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  presented  young  trees,  so 
many  hundreds  at  a  time,  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  the  grove 
undiminished.  On  the  platform  at 
the  top  of  the  ascent  stands  a  fine 
bronze  pagoda,  12  ft.  in  height. 
Above  this,  on  another  terrace,  are 
three  shrines  dedicated  to  Fudo, 
Yakushi,  and  Bainichi ;  and  at  the 
top  of  a  long  flight  of  steps  is  a 
gaudily  decorated  Shint5  shrine 
with  painted  carvings  The  annual 
festival  takes  place  on  the  21st 
April.  Trees  shut  out  the  view 
from  this  poiut ;  but  lower  down  a 
space  has  been  cleared,  from  which 
the  eye  ranges  over  the  plain  of 
T5ky5  and  the  sea  in  the  distance. 
A  narrower  and  steeper  path  than 
that  ascended  may  be  taken  on 
the  way  down,  which  affords  pretty 
glimpses  of  the  densely  wooded 
valley. 

8. — ^MlTAKE. 

Kitake  is  a  sacred  peak,  easily 
reached  from  Tokyo  in  one  day 
by  taking  train  to  Ome  (see 
Boute  32).  There  are  two  ways  of 
proceeding  on  from  Ome,  viz.,  the 
Binata  Kaidd,  or  "  Sunny  Boad  " 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tamagawa, 
and  the  Hikage  Kaido,  or  "Shady 
Boad,"  on  the  r.  bank.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  go  the  whole  way  in  jinriki- 
sha  with  three  men  by  either  of 
these.  The  distance  is  estimated 
at  4  rL  The  vill.  of  Mitake  possess- 
es no  inns,  but  accommodation 
can  be  had  at  the  houses  of  the 
priests,  who,  though  making  no 
charge,  should  be  diily  remunerat- 
ed. The  priesthood  has  for  ages 
been  hereditary  in  a  few  families, 
who  intermarry  almost  exclusively 
among  each  other.  Tho  Main 
Temple  {Ilonsha),  just  above  the 
viU ,  is  jdedicated  to  the  Shinto 
deities  Onamuji,  Kushimachi,  and 
Sukuna-bikona,  with  Ukemoohi-no- 
kami,    the    divine    protectress    of 
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silkworms,  as  ai-dcynx).  The  Oku- 
no-in,  18  chd  distant,  is  dedicated 
to  Yamato-take. 

Grand  timber  and  a  profusion  of 
flowering  shrubs  clothe  the  steep 
sides  of  all  this  maze  of  hills.  The 
best  expedition  at  Mitake,  occupy- 
ing half  a  day,  is  to  the  waterfalls 
of  Nanayo-takij  thence  up  Odake, 
a  high  peak  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  back  over  the  Oku-no-in 
to  the  village.  This  walk  may  be 
curtailed  by  omitting  Odake. 

The  return  to  Dme  may  be  va- 
ried by  taking  the  hill  path  over  to 
Unazawa  on  the  Tamagawa,  a 
beautiful  walk  of  IJ  hr.,  almost 
entirely  under  shade,  and  yet 
affording  gloriously  diversified 
views,  whence  14  m.  down  the 
valley  by  the  main  road  into  Ome. 

9.~0ji. 

The  vill.  of  Oji,  long  a  favourite 
retreat  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo, 
now  presents  more  the  aspect  of  a 
manufacturing  centre  than  of  a 
holiday  resort.  Huge  brick  build- 
ings, paper  and  cotton  mills,  the 
clash  of  machinery,  and  lofty  chim- 
neys from  which  columns  of  smoke 
sweep  over  the  cherry-trees  on 
Asuka-yamaj  deprive  the  place  of 
much  of  its  former*  tranquillity 
and  beauty.  Oji,  nevertheless,  stiU 
remains  one  of  the  attractions  in 
the  environs  of  the  great  city  ;  and 
crowds  flock  there  twice  yearly, — in 
spring  when  the  cherry-trees  are  in 
blossom,  and  in  autumn  when  the 
maples  lining  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream  called  Tdki-no-gawa 
put  on  their  crimson  tints. 

The  train  from  Ueno  station 
lands  one  in  a  few  minutes  close  to 
the  noted  tea-houses,  C3gi-ya  and 
Ebi-ya,  which  stand  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  look  out 
on  a  small  but  tastefully  arranged 
garden.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the 
tea-houses,  in  a  grove  of  evergreen 
oaks  on  the  top  of  a  slight  eminence, 
stands  the  Temple  of  Inari.  The 
buildings  consist  of  two  rather 
dilapidated  shrines.    In  the  court- 


yard are  some  fine  old  cherry- 
trees.  The  temple  and  little 
waterfall  dedicated  to  Fudo,  also 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tea-houses, 
attract  many  visitors.  A  s  the  trains 
are  generally  full  to  overflowing 
during  the  cherry  and  maple  sea- 
sons, some  visitors  may  prefer  to 
go  out  by  road.  The  prettiest  way, 
5  m.,  leaves  the  little  lake  at  Ueno, 
and  passing  through  the  suburb  of 
Shimo  Eomagome,  turns  to  the  r. 
on  reaching  the  tomb  of  the  Dai- 
myo  of  Kaga,  descends  the  hill^ 
and  follows  up  the  valley  to  the  1. 

10. — The  Oaves  {Hyaku  Ana)  nbak 
K5N0SU. 

These  interesting  artificial  Caves 
are  situated  at  Eita  Yoshimi-i^ura 
in  the  prefecture  of  Saitama,  and 
are  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
day's  excursion  from  Tokyo.  Konosu 
is  reached  in  1 J  hr.  by  train  from 
Ueno  station.  The  road  to  Kita 
Yoshimi-mura,  2}  ri  distant,  crosses 
the  railway  line  not  far  from  the 
station,  and  runs  over  the  plain 
straight  towards  the  Ghichibu 
mountains.  It  is  a  good  jinrikisha 
road,  though  apt  in  parts  to  be 
heavy  after  rain.  Kita  Yoshimi- 
mura  nestles  under  the  first  hill 
met  with  on  the  road.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  village,  the  path 
to  the  caves  turns  off  r.  O^  the  way,, 
a  quaint  old  temple  of  Kwannon 
is  passed,  {t  is  wedged  in  between 
rocks,  from  the  inner  side  of  which 
an  entrance  leads  to  a  chamber 
containing  a  number  of  stone  im- 
ages of  Kwannon.  A  few  yards 
beyond  stands  the  office  of  the  local 
authorities,  by  whom  the  place  is 
now  maintained.  These  officials 
will  furnish  a  guide  to  the  caves 
hard  by.  The  whole  hillside,  a 
greyish  tufaceous  sandstone,  is 
honeycombed  with  these  relics  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  whose  origin  and 
use  have  given  rise  to  contro- 
versy amongst  the  learned. 

Mr.  Aston,  the  pioneer  in  Japaneae  ar- 
cliflBological  research,  declares  uiat  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  cares 
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were  primarily  intended  for  sepalchres, 
Ufhough  Bome  were  doubtless  used  as 
shelters  by  beggars  and  outlaws  at  a 
later  period ;  while  Dr.  Tsnboi,  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  TOkyd,  an  energe- 
tic worker  in  the  same  field,  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  most  of  the  caves  at  Yoehimi- 
mnra,  maintains  that  they  were  the  habita- 
tions of  the  beings  whom  the  Japa- 
nese term  **  earth-spiders."  The  original 
Jai>anese  word  is  tsucki-gwnio.  There  is 
considerable  doabt  as  to  its  etymology, 
though  every  one  agrees  in  interpreting  it 
to  denote  a  race  of  cave-dwelling  savages. 
Motoori,  the  greatest  of  all  Japanese 
literati,  explains  the  name  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  habits  of  the  race  in  ques- 
tion with  those  of  the  spider.  But  it  is 
surely  more  rational  to  regard  the  word 
ttwihi-gumo  as  a  corruption  ottsuchi-go- 
mori,  "  earth-Atifors,"  than  which  no  name 
could  be  more  appropriate  to  troglodytes. 
These  people,  who  were  widely  spread 
over  Japan  in  prehistoric  times,  were 
probably  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Ainos.  One  of  the  earliest  Japanese  his- 
tories describes  them  as  "  short  in  stature, 
and  having  long  arms  and  legs  like 
pigmies."  Jimmn  TennS  is  said  to  have 
massacred  a  number  of  them  in  one  of 
their  cave-dwellings. — Although  the  chief 
authority  on  such  matters,  Mr.  William 
Gowland,  in  his  elaborate  monograph  on 
the  '-Dolmens  and  Burial  Mounds  in 
Japan,"  does  not  mention  this  particular 
locality,  which  was  only  discovered  after 
his  ^exMurture  from  Japan,  a  careful  perusal 
of  his  work  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Mr.  Aston  was  right  in  regarding  them, 
not  as  dwellings  but  as  burial  places,  a- 
greeing,  as  they  do,  in  so  many  re8x>ect8 
with  the  dolmens  widely  scattered  in 
Japan  south  of  latitude  37**. 

The  oaves,  i]Q,ost  of  which  face 
due  S.,  are  believed  to  number  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  all. 
The  entrances  are  about  3  ft.  square; 
then  comes  a  passage  qf  6  ft.  and 
upwards  in  length,  leading  to  a 
second  doorway  within  which  are 
the  chambers.  These  are  of  various 
sizes,  many  being  6  ft.  square,  and 
from  5  to  6  ft.  high.  The  ceilings 
are  dome-shaped.  Each  chamber 
contains  one  or  two  ledges  having 
slightly  raised  borders.  Traces 
of  the  use  of  tools  are  visible  on 
the  walls.  Iron  rings,  arrow-heads, 
etc.,  have  been  found  in  some  of 
the  caves ;  but  the  presence  of  these 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact,  as  local 
tradition  asserts,  that  parties  of 
fighting  men  took  refiige  here  in 


more  modem  times.  The  hill  affords 
an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  including  Buko-zan  in 
the  Chichibu  range,  Fuji,  and 
Asama-yama.  The  town  of  Matsu- 
yaina  {Inn,  Koji-ya)  lies  only  13  cho 
off.  It  contains  a  large  Shinto 
temple  to  the  gods  of  Inari,  called 
the  Yakyu  Irmri. 

10. — The  Tempub  of  Narita. 
Shbine  of  Sakuba  Sooobo.  Kadobi. 

A  visit  to  the  famous  shrine 
of  the  god  Pudd  at  Narita  is  re- 
commended to  those  who  would 
see  Buddhism  still  a  power  in 
the  land,  alive  and  flourishing  in 
the  soil  of  popular  piety.  The 
wood  carvings,  too,  that  adorn 
some  of  the  buildings  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  modem  art. 
Trains  now  run  from  Tokyo  (Honjo 
station)  in  2  hrs.  (see  Boute  25). 
The  vill.  clustering  at  the  base  of 
the  low  hill  on  which  the  temple 
stands,  possesses  a  large  number 
of  inns.  The  Wakamatsu-ya  and 
Ebi-ya  are  the  best. 

The  full  name  of  this  holy  place  is 
Narita-san  Shingo  Shinsh^i,  i.e.  "  the 
Divinely  Protected  Temple  of  Becent  Vic- 
tory on  Mount  Narita."  The  story  of  its 
origin  is  as  follows  : — 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  an  Indian  sculptor  named 
Bishukatsuma  carved  a  wonder-working 
Image  of  the  god  iiadd  (see  p.  48),  which 
image,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
was  sent  to  China,  where  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  holy  priest  named  Eeikwa 
Ajaii.  When  the  great  Japanese  saint, 
KQhO  Daishi,  visited  China  in  A.D.  804, 
to  seek  instruction  in  Buddhist  mysteries, 
this  priest  it  was  who  became  his  teacher : 
and  when  teacher  and  disciple  were  about 
to  part,  each  was  warned  in  a  dream 
that  the  miraculous  image  was  destined 
for  Japan,  and  accordingly  EdbO  Dalshi 
brought  it  home  with  him  and  enshrined 
it  in  a  temple  on  mount  Takao  near 
Kydto,  together  with  attendant  figures  of 
Seitaka  DOji  and  Kongara  Ddji  which  he 
carved  with  his  own  hand.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  about  a  century  and  a  half 
uter,  a  revolution  broke  out.  Masakado, 
a  courtier  of  high  birth,  taking  offence 
at  the  refusal  to  appoint  him  on  the  staff 
of  an  embassy  about  to  start  for  China, 
rebelled  against  the  legitimate  soverels^n, 
Shujaku  Tennd.     Betiring  to  his  native 
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province  of  SbimSsa,  he  sacrilegiously 
assumed  the  title  of  Mikado,  built  him- 
self a  capital  in  which  the  place-names 
round  about  Kydto  were  plagiarised, 
established  a  mimic  Court,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  several  provinces 
in  Eastern  Japan,  prepared  to  march 
upon  Kydto.  The  legitimate  Mikado, 
thereupon,  not  content  with  desi>atching 
against  the  rebel  such  valiant  loyid  war- 
riors as  Fujiwara-no-Tadabumi,  Taira-no- 
Sadamori,  and  Tawara  Tdda  Hidesato, 
applied  to  the  priests  for  supernatural 
assistance.  It  was  found  that  no  god  was 
so  powerful  as  Fudo,  and  no  image  of 
him  so  miraculous  as  that  which  Kdbd 
Daishi  had  brought  over.  Accordingly 
Kwanchd  DaisdjO,  a  celebrated  abbot 
of  those  days,  who  was  also  a  scion 
of  the  Imperial  family,  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  the  image  to  the  seat 
of  war  and  exorcise  the  enemy.  The 
abbot  embarked  at  Naniwa  (now  the 
city  of  Osaka),  and  soon  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Eastern  Japan,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded inland,  and,  having  set  up  the 
miraculous  image  on  a  rock  near  the 
rebel's  capital,  performed  before  it  for 
three  weeks  the  Goma  ceremony,  that  is, 
prayers  and  incantations  recited  while  a 
fire  is  kept  burning  on  the  ^tar.  The 
result  was  the  total  defeat  and  death  of 
Masakado  in  the  year  940,  the  triumph 
of  the  loyalists,  and  preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  abbot  to  return  home, 
when  lo  and  behold  I  the  image  waxed 
heavy  as  a  rock,  and  utterly  refused  to 
move  I  As  usual,  a  dream  served  to  ex- 
plain matters.  The  god  Fudd  appeared, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  remaining 
where  he  was,  to  bless  and  civilise  East- 
em  Japan.  Accordingly  the  grateful 
Mikado  granted  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  temple  on  a  grand  scale  ;  and  as 
local  circumstances  forbade  remaining  on 
the  exact  spot  where  the  image  had  at 
first  been  set  up,  lots  were  drawn  by 
thirty-three  villages  in  the  surrounding 
country-side,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Narita. 
Time  brought  further  changes,  and  the 
present  site— the  hill  known  as  Myo- 
ken-zan — was  built  on  only  in  1704.  Pro- 
bably the  great  popularity  of  the  Narita 
shrine  dates  from  about  that  period.  In 
any  case,  the  then  recent  founding  of  the 
new  capital,  Yedo,  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood had  furnished  it  with  a  large 
number  of  potential  pilgrims ;  and  for 
some  reason  otherwise  inexplicable, actors 
and  other  public  entertainers,  who  flourish 
most  in  gi*eat  cities,  have  long  been  its 
moi^t  ardent  votaries.  Many  repairs  and 
additions  have  been  made  during  the 
present  century,  the  great  Ni-d  gate  dating 
from  1831,  and  the  Midd  from  1866.  Of 
the  many  relics  preserved  in  the  treasure- 
house  of  Narita,  the  most  highly  valued 
is  the  Amakuni  no  hoken,  a  sword  said  to 
have  been  forged  by  Amakuni,  the  first 
of  all  Japanese  smiths,  for  the  Emperor 


Mommu  (A.D.  683—697),  who  prized  it 
equally  with  his  crown  regalia.  After 
the  suppression  of  Masakado's  rebellion, 
this  sword  was  presented  to  the  god  Fudd 
by  the  then  Emperor  Shujaku,  in  grate* 
ful  acknowledgment  of  that  deity's  asiris- 
tance.  One  touch  of  it  is  believed  to  cure 
insane  persons  and  those  possessed  of 
foxes.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
now  never  shown.  A  festival  takes  place 
on  the  28th  of  each  month,  April  and 
May  being  the  most  crowded. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  in  a  fine  grove  of  cryptomeri- 
as  and  other  trees.  It  is  approach- 
ed from  the  inns  by  a  paved  avenne 
lined  with  stone  lanterns.  To  the 
r.  of  the  Tamayaki  (stone  wall),  is 
a  well  where  pilgrims  perform  the 
ceremony  of  washing  with  cold 
water.  Close  by  is  the  DanjUdrdo, 
where  devotees  retire  to  fast  during 
a  whole  week,  the  only  refreshment 
permitted  to  them  being  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath .  Form  erly  the  period 
was  three  weeks. 

Tradition  says  that  this  practice  was 
instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  by  the  saint  Dfiyo,  who  passed 
a  hundred  days  in  religious  exercises. 
At  last  his  prayers  were  answered  by  a 
vision  of  the  god,  who  offered  him  the 
choice  of  a  sharp  or  a  blunt  sword  to 
swallow.  The  saint  chose  the  sharp  one, 
which  the  god  thrust  down  his  throat; 
causing  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  On 
awakening  he  found  his  intellectual 
powers  immensely  increased,  and  felt  no 
traces  of  the  wound.  Nevertheless, 
priests'  robes  dyed  viith  the  blood  spilt  on 
this  occasion  are  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  temple. 

In  a  building  to  the  r.  of  the  Dan- 
jiki-do,  worshippers  may  often  be 
seen  seated  in  a  circle,  handing 
round  one  to  another  a  huge  rosary 
to  which  a  bunch  of  horse-hair  is 
attached,  and  chanting  the  invoca- 
tion Namu  Amida  Butsu.  Opposite 
is  the  Onm  Danjiki-dd,  reserved  for 
fem^es.  Both  buildings  have  ex- 
votos  over  the  entrance. 

To  the  1.  of  the  Tamagaki,  a  shrine 
called  the  Daishi-do  dedicated  to 
E5bo  Daishi,  contains  an  image  of 
that  saint,  besides  fine  carvings  of 
dragons.  The  other  buildings  are 
residences  of  the  priests. 

The  Ni-o-mon  at  the  top  of  the 
first  flight  of  steps  is  a  massive 
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structure  of  keyaki  wood,  orna- 
mented with  carriDgs  by  Got 5 
Kisabnro.  Under  the  architrave 
are  eight  groups  representing  Chi- 
nese children  at  play,  and  sages, 
probably  intended  f  »r  the  "  Seven 
Sages  of  the  Bamboo  Grove,"  -whose 
recreations  are  chess,  music,  draw- 
ing, and  calligraphy.  At  the  r.  end 
are  groups  of  young  cock- fighters, 
and  the  child  delivered  from  the 
tall  water-jar  by  his  sharp-witted 
companion  Shiba  Onko,  who  breaks 
f\  hole  in  it  with  a  stone  to  let  the 
water  escape.  In  front  r.  is  a  sage 
writing  an  inscription,  1.  another 
playing  on  the  harp.  On  the  1. 
side  are  children  at  play,  and  a 
group  the  central  fig^ure  of  which 
dances  to  the  music'of  flageolet  and 
drum.  At  the  back  are  groups  of 
checker-players  and  of  sages  in- 
specting a  picture.  Close  to  the  r. 
ol^the  Ni-5-mon  stands  a  hand- 
some granite  beacon  erected  in 
1894,  and  decorated  with  the  names 
of  the  donors  in  lettering  of  bright 
red — the  colour  of  Fndo's  flames. 
Notice  also  the  huge  sword  meant 
ta  scare  away  evil-doers. 

On  either  side  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  from  this  gate  to  the  Hondd, 
or  Main  Temple,  the  prettily  ar- 
ranged rockwork  crowded  with  ex- 
Yotos  in  bronze  and  stone  has  a 
peculiarly  bizarre  but  pleasing 
effect. 

As  one  approaches  the  Hondo,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is 
the  huge  receptacle  for  money- 
offerings.  Above  it  is  a  large  panel 
with  carvings  of  phoenixes  gor- 
geously coloured,  and  on  the  r.  and 
1.  of  this  are  coloured  panels  of 
peacocks,  also  in  relief.  This  is 
the  only  colouring  about  the  build- 
ing, the  rest  of  the  exterior  being 
of  unpainted  keyaki.  The  two 
sides  and  the  back  are  decorated 
with  eight  splendid  panels,  each 
9  ft.  by  4  ft.,  representing  groups 
of  the  Qo-hyaku  Kakan  in  low  relief, 
with  an  immense  variety  of  incident 
and  portraiture.  They  were  carved 
by  ]£it8umoto  Bydzan.  On  the  huge 


doors  that  close  the  sliding  win- 
dows of  this  part  of  the  buildiiig,  are 
beautiful  carvings  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Paragons  of  Filial  Piety,  each 
panel  (2}  ft.  by  2  ft.)  containing 
two  subjects,  by  Shimamura 
Shumbyo. 

The  dragon  and  angels  on  the 
ceiling,  and  the  bold  sketches  of  the 
Ju-roku  Bakan  behind  the  main 
altar  are  by  Ean5  Kazunobu,  a 
painter  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  Naijint  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
is  the  sacred  black  image  of  Fudo 
(often  called  Dainichi,  with  whom, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Fudo  is 
identified),  hardly  visible  in  the  dim 
light.  Among  the  rockery  behind 
are  thirty -six  small  bronze  figures ; 
in  the  centre  at  the  top  is  Fudo  in  a 
cave,  and  higher  up  on  the  r.  the 
saint  £n-no-Shdkaku.  The  gro- 
tesque figures  popularly  called  DaU 
ra-botchi  in  the  gables,  which  bear 
the  ends  of  the  ridge-pole,  are  excel- 
lent expressions  of  the  effort  to 
support  a  heavy  burden.  Round 
the  building,  under  the  architrave, 
are  groups  of  fabulous  animals. 

The  three-storied  Pagoda  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  architec- 
tural form,  finely  decorated  and 
painted.  The  black  groups  on  the 
four  sides  represent  the  Sixteen 
Bakan,  the  work  of  Shimamura 
Entetsu.  The  bell-tower  opposite 
is  also  well  worth  a  few  minutes* 
inspection.  Close  by  on  the  r.  is  a 
handsome  library  {Kyodd),  contain- 
ing a  highly  decorated  revolving 
octagonal  box  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  parti-coloured  demons. 
Note  the  peculiar  coffered  ceiling 
painted  with  kaleidoscopic  patterns. 
In  the  ex-voto  Hall  {Erm-do)  to 
the  1.  of  the  Library,  are  pictures  of 
Fudd  helping  suppliants ;  also  a 
huge  rosary,  the  string  of  which  is 
a  cable  made  of  human  hair,  and 
various  other  gifts.  The  two  large 
anchors  thickly  encrusted  with 
barnacles  were  found  by  fishermen 
near  Shirahama,  off  the  coast  of 
Boshu. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads    up    to 
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another  level  where  stands  a  large 
r^d  shrine  called  the  Kdmyo-do,  or 
Hall  of  Besplendent  Light.  The 
other  ex-Yoto  shed  1.  contains  a 
large  variety  of  interesting  offer- 
ings, where  charms  and  pictures  of 
all  Mnds  may  be  purchased.  The 
grounds  constantly  present  the 
aspect  of  a  fair. 

If  time  permits,  a  visit  may  be 
made  to  the  small  but  noted  shrine 
of  Sakura  Sogord  at  Kozu-mura,  15 
cho  W.  of  Narita  by  jinrikisha. 

In  the  year  1644  a  band  of  village  elders, 
headed  by  one  S(}gord,  proceeded  to  Yedo 
to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  lord 
of  Saknra.  Even  to  protest  was  in 
those  days  a  capital  offence,  acquiescence 
in  all  the  mandates  of  his  superiors  being 
an  inferior's  sole  and  sufficient  duty.  Not 
SOgord  only  was  put  to  death  :  his  wife 
was  crucified  witii  him,  and  their  three 
children  decapitated  before  their  eyes. 
One,  a  child  of  seven,  was  butchered  as  he 
was  eating  the  sweetmeats  thrown  to  him 
by  the  compassionate  spectators.  This 
pathetic  story  is  graphically  told  in  Vol. 
n.  of  Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japzn. 

The  buildings  are  all'the  outcome 
of  modem  piety,  plain  and  sub- 
stantial, but  adorned^with  carvings 
of  some  merit.  Charms  bearing 
the  name  and  pictures  of  the 
martyred  peasant  with  his  wife 
and  children  sell  in  large  numbers. 
Near  by  on  the  r.  is  Sogoro's  grave, 
where  incense  is  kept  perpetually 
burning. 

The  Shinto  Temple  of  Kadori, 
famous  but  not  specially  interest- 
ing, stands  7  ri  to  the  N.E.  of 
Narita  by  a  good  jinrikisha  road. 
Numerous  inns  crowd  the  entrance 
to  the  splendid  grove  of  trees  in 
which  the  temple  stands. 

This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Futsu-nushl 
or  Iwft-nushi,  a  deified  warrior  of  the 
mythical  period,  whose  symbol  is  a  sword, 
llie  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
but  may  be  placed  a  good  deal  earlier 
tbaua.  the  6th.  centory.  The  present 
building  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
tiie  17th  century,  and  restored  in  A.D. 
1700.  It  is  said  that,  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  the  waters  of 
the  Tonegawa  came  right  up  to  the  base 
of  the  bill  on  which  the  temple  stands, 
and  that  all  the  com  and  rice-fields  be- 
tween it  and  Tsunomiya  have  been  re- 
claimed since  that  period. 


11. — Ascent  op  Tsuku^a-san. 

Tsukuba-san,  a  mountain  2,925 
ft.  high,  lying  40  miles  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  Tokyo,  and  forming  even 
at  that  distance  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape,  is  best  reach- 
ed by  taking  train  at  Ueno  Station 
for  Tsiichiura  {Inn,  Matsu-ya),  on 
the  East  Coast  Railway  (see  Route 
26),  whence  4  ri  by  jinrikisha  vi& 
H5j6  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Hence  to  the  vill.  of  Tsukuba  is 
1  hr.  walk  up  hill.  It  should  be 
agreed  upon  beforehand  with  the 
jinrikisha-men  that  they  must 
shoulder  the  luggage  and  act  as 
guides  as  far  as  the  inn. 

The  name  Tsukuba  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Chinese  words  meaning 
"built  bank;  "  and  the  legend  is  that 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  constructed  the 
mountain  as  a  bulwark  against  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they  had 
forced  to  retire  to  the  other  side/  of 
Kashima.  formerly  an  island  in  the  sea. 
This  tradition  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fact,  recently  verified  by  geologists,  that 
the  £.  shores  of  Japan  have  been  gradually 
rising  during  many  centuries  past.  One 
legend  says  that  Tsukuba  is  a  fragment 
of  the  sacred  mountain  in  China  called 
Godai-san,  which  broke  off  and  flew  over 
to  Jax>an.  This  is  supposed  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  plants  found  on  it.  But 
the  fact  is  that  no  botanical  species  occur 
here  that  are  not  also  found  on  other 
Japanese  mountains,  although  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  vicinity,  noticing  the 
difference  between  the  floras  of  the 
mountain  and  the  plain,  might  naturally 
be  led  to  attribute  a  miraculous  origin  to 
the  former. 

Saturnalia  used  formerly  to  be  held 
here.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
an  extremely  ancient  ode  : — 

Where  many  an  eagle  builds  her  nest 
On  Tsukuba's  mountain-crest. 
There  the  men  and  maids  foregather. 
And  this  the  song  they  sing  together  : 
"  I  your  mistress  mean  to  woo  1 
You  may  t£^e  and  love  mine  too  I 
For  the  gods  that  here  do  throne 
Ne'er  this  ancient  use  disown  : 
So  shut  your  eyes  but  for  to-day. 
And  find  no  fault  howe'er  we  play  1 " 

The  cleanly  little  vill.  of  Tsuku- 
ba (I»n,  *Edo-ya),  lies  about  half- 
way up  the  mountain.  Most  of 
the  houses  command  a  fine  view  of 
the  plain  of  Tokyo,  stretching  away 
towards  Fuji.    The  ascent  begins 
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immediately  after  leaving  the  vill., 
the  way  passing  through  the 
grounds  of  a  temple.  From  this 
point  to  the  summit  of  the  W. 
peak,  called  Nantai-zan  (Male 
Mountain),  the  distance  is  about 
50  ch5.  This  is  the  usual  ascent, 
being  less  steep  than  the  path  up 
the  E.  and  lower  peak,  Nyotairzan 
(Female  Mountain).  The  summit 
is  dotted  with  numerous  shrines, 
of  which  the  chief  is  dedicated  to 
Izanagi.  Similarly,  the  temple  on 
Nyotai-zan  is  dedicated  to  his  con- 
sort Izanami.  There  is  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  Tokyo  plain, 
Fuji,  Asama-yama,  and  the  Kikko 
range. 

Pines  and  cryptomerias  cover 
the  mountain,  and  the  rocks  about 
the  summits  are  awkward  to 
scramble  over,  the  assistance  of  an 
iron  chain  being  necessary  in 
some  places.  From  the  W.  to  the 
E.  peak  is  an  interval  of  about  |  m. 
The  descent  from  the  latter  is  70 
cho.  It  passes  over  and  between 
huge  rocks,  to  which  fanciful  names 
have  been  given,  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  portions  of 
the  human  body.  The  ascent  and 
descent  take  about  4  hrs. 


ROUTE  6. 
Ths  Haxone  Distbict  :     Miyano- 

SHITA,  HaKONB. 
1.   OENBBAIj  information.      2.   MIYA- 

noshtta     and     nkiohbottbhood. 
3.  hakone  and  neighboubhood. 

1. — General  Inpobmation. 

This  route  is  specially  reoom- 
mended,  as  uniting  charm  of 
scenery,  accessibility,  and  an  un- 
usual degree  of  comfort.  All 
tourists  arriving  at  Yokohama  are 


advised  to  devote  a  week  to  it,  and 
if  they  have  not  so  much  time  at 
their  disposal,  then  to  devote  two 
or  three  days  to  a  portion  of  it. 
Even  should  they  be  disinclined 
for  walking  and  sightseeing,  they 
will  find  no  place  more  pleasant 
for  idling  in  at  all  seasons  than 
Miyanoshita.  It  offers  another 
advantage  as  a  convenient  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  Fuji. 

The  word  HaJcone,  it  should  be  observed, 
thoagh  employed  by  as.  as  by  all  Enro- 

Seaus  to  denote  the  village  called  by  the 
apanese  Hakone-no-shulM,  Hakone-no-eki, 
or  Hakone-mura.  is  properly  the  general 
name  of  the  entire  monntainous  district 
lying  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Iza« 
between  the  Bays  of  Odawara  and  Snmga. 
For  this  reason  the  Japanese  talk  of 
Miyanoshita,  Eiga.  etc..  as  being  "in 
Hakone."  The  original  name  of  Hakone 
Lake  (now,  however,  used  only  in  poetry) 
is  Ashi-no-Umi,  that  is.  the  Sea  of  Beeds. 
(Con^j^e  the  name  of  Ashi-no-yu,  **the 
Hot  Water  of  the  Reeds,"  which  is  really 
deserved,  as  these  springs  issue  from  a 
reedy  marsh.)  The  lake  measures,  in 
round  numbers,  1^  ri  long,  4}  ri  round, 
and  has  a  depth  of  37  fathoms  in  its 
deepest  part. 

The  following  are  the  heights  of 
the  chief  villages  and  mountains 
mentioned  in  this  route  : — 

Ashinoyu   2,870  feet. 

Dai-ga-take    3,500  „ 

Dogashima 1,080  „ 

Futago-yama 3,620  „ 

Hakone  2,400  „ 

Higane    (temple    near 

Atami)    2,400  „ 

Kamiyama 4,770  „ 

Kiga    1,400  „ 

Kintoki-zan  4,060  „ 

Kojigoku  (Eowaki-dani)  2,100  „ 

Koma-ga-take   4,500  „ 

Miyagino 1,500  „ 

Miyanoshita 1,400  „ 

My5jin-ga-take 3,880  „ 

Myojo-ga^take  3,080  „ 

Ojigoku  3,466  „ 

Otome-toge    3,333  „ 

Saijoji  (Doryo-san)  1,240  „ 

Sengoku-hara    2,170  „ 

Ten  Province  Pass 3,216  „ 

Ubago 2,940  „ 

Yumoto 400  „ 

•    •  •    t* 
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2. — MlYANOSHITA    AND    NeIGHBOUB- 
HOOD. 

Miyanoshita  is  easily  reached 
from  Yokohama  by  the  Tokaido 
Railway  to  K5zu  station,  1*  hr. ; 
thence  by  tram  or  jinrikisha  to 
Yumoto,  1  hr. ;  thence  by  jinriki- 
sha (at  least  two  men  necessary) 
or  on  foot,  for  IJ  ri  up  the  valley 
of  the  Hayakawa  to  Miyanoshita, 
nearly  1  hr.  by  jinrikisha,  1\  hr.  on 
foot— say  4f  hrs.  for  the  whole 
journey,  including  stoppages. 
From  Tokyo  it  is  1  hr.  more,  or  5J 
hrs.  in  all. 

Tbam  Ittneeaby  AiiONG  Plain. 

Kdzu  to : —  Ri  Cho    M. 

Odawara 1    28      4} 

Yumoto   2    10      5f 

Total    4      2    10 


WaISTKG  OB  JiNHTKTSHA  ItIKEBABY 

UP  THE  Hill. 

Yumoto  to  : —  Ri   Cho  M. 

Tonosawa   6J      f 

Miyanoshita  1    16|    3| 

{Riga    9        J 

Miyngino 5        ^) 

Total    2      15 

At  Kozu  {Inrif  Kozu-kwan),  it  is 
worth  devoting  a  few  minutes  to 
walking  out  6n  the  beach  to  look  at 
the  beautiful  view  of  Odawara  Bay, 
with  to  the  r.  the  peninsula  of  Izu 
on  whose  coast  Atami  is  situated, 
ahead  the  volcano  of  Dshima  (Vries 
Island),  and  the  islet  of  Enoshima 
to  the  1.  Turning  round,  one  has  a 
magnificent  view  of  Fuji.  The  road 
from  Kozu  to  Yumoto — the  old 
Tokaido — leads  past  (about  1  m.) 
the  Skdio-eriy  an  inn  situated  on  the 
beach,  with  detached  apartments 
and  sea  bathing.  It  is  patronised 
by  the  higher  official  class. 

A  little  further  on,  the  broad 
Sakawa-gawa  is  crossed,  where  a 
curious  method  often  resorted  to 
for  the  protection  of  the  embank- 
ments of  capricious  rivers,  may  be 


observed.  Large  open  crates  made 
of  split  bamboos  are  filled  with 
stones,  and  set  in  rows  along  the 
bank.  Their  appearance  has  gained 
for  them  the  name  of  ja-lcfujOt 
literally  "  snake  baskets."  T^he 
half-way  station  on  the  tram  is 

Odawara  ( J/in,  Koise-ya),  a  town 
celebrated  in  Japanese  history  as 
the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts 
in  feudal  times. 

Odawara  belonged  Buccessively  to  vari- 
otU9  families  of  Daimyde,  who  dwelt  in 
the  castle  which  was  not  finally  destroyed 
till  the  time  of  the  late  revolution.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  families  were 
the  Hdjd,  a  ypunger  branch  of  the  fandly 
of  "Begents,"  who  ruled  over  Japan 
during  the  18th  century  and  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  14th.  This  younger 
branch,  choosing  Odawara  as  their  capital 
in  A.D.  1495,  continued  to  reside  there  for 
five  generations,  namely,  till  1590,  when 
they  were  defeated  and  the  power  of  their 
house  broken  for  ever  by  the  Taiko  Hide* 
yoshi  in  the  battle  of  Ishikake-yama. 
Betiring  to  their  castle,  the  various  com- 
manding officers  on  the  HdjO  side  could 
come  to  no  agreement,  as  time  wore  on, 
as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  await  the 
onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  to  sally  forth 
themselves  and  offer  battle.  While  they 
were  still  discussing  this  question  in  aU 
its  bearings,  Hideyoshi  made  a  sudden 
attack  and  captured  the  castle  by  a  coup 
de  main.  Hence  the  proverbial  saying, 
Odawara  hyogi,  that  is,  "  the  Odawara  Con- 
ference," which  means  endless  talk  result- 
ing in  nothing. 

The  tram-cars  change  horses  op- 
posite the  ruined  waUs  of  the 
castle.  On  leaving  Odawara,  the 
road  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Hayakawa  near  the  mouth  of  that 
stream,  which  takes  its  origin  in 
Lake  Hakone.  The  two  round 
summits  seen  almost  constantly 
ahead  are  Futago-yama,  or  the 
Twin  Mountains.  The  avenue  to 
the  r.  of  the  tram  road  marks  the 
Tokaido,  which  carriages  and  jin- 
rikishas  still  follow.    Near 

Yumoto  (10  min.  out  of  the 
vill.),  is  a  cascade  known  as  Tama- 
dare  no  taki.  A  small  fee  is  charged 
for  admittance.  Yumoto  boasts 
a  large  innf  called  Fuknzumi. 
Foreigners  obliged  to  break  the 
journey  are,   however,  advised  to 
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push    on    6^    cho   farther   to   the 
vUl.  of 

Tonosawa,  where  the  Snzuki 
Hotel  will  be  found  a  pleasanter 
stopping  place  with  ^ood  hot 
springs.  The  white  building, 
which  strikes  the  eye  on  the  hill 
opposite,  is  a  Bussian  chapel.  The 
mosaic  wood-work  (Jciji'niono), 
which  from  Yumoto  onwards  fills 
such  a  prominent  place  in  every 
shop- window,  is  the  specialty  for 
which  the  whole  Hakone  district  is 
noted.  The  hamlet  more  than 
half-way  up  from  Yumoto  to 
Miyanoshita  is  called 

Qhiradai.  On  the  r.  side  is  a 
good  wood-work  shop,  Watanabe, 
whose  specialty  is  the  fine  bamboo 
basket-work  of  Shizuoka. 

Miyanoshita  (Hotel,  *Fuji-ya, 
in  European  style ;)  is  a  pleasant 
resort  for  many  reasons — the  purity 
of  the  air,  the  excellence  of  the 
hot^l  accommodation,  the  nume- 
rous pretty  walks  both  short  and 
long,  the  plentiful  supply  of 
"  chairs  "  and  of  specially  large  and 
comfortable  Jcagos  for  those  who 
prefer  being  carried,  and  the  deli- 
cious hot  baths,  which,  containing 
but  faint  traces  of  salt  and  soda, 
may  be  used  without  medical 
advice.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
vill.  is  called  Sokokiira.  The 
principal  short  walks  from  Miya- 
noshita are : — 

1.  To  Eiga  (distance,  9  cA5,  say 
4  hr.) : — no  climbing,  tame  gold- 
fish to  feed  with  cakes  at  the 
favourite  Sengoku-ya  tea-house. 
Looking  back  from  here,  one  sees 
the  tea-house  of  Miharashi  perched 
high  up  the  steep  hillside.  Paths 
lead  up  to  it  from  the  main  road. 
Equally  flat  and  pleasant  road  5 
chd  further  up  the  valley  of  the 
Hayakawa  to  MiyaginOy  a  vill.  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge 
to  Kiga,  turn  1.  up  the  romantic 
gorge  of  the  Jakotsu-gawa,  lit. 
"Stream  of  the  Serpent's  Bones," 
so  called  from  some  white  stones 


popularly  believed  to  be  the  bones 
of  dead  serpents.  There  is  here  a 
waterfall,  and  the  hot  water  which 
supplies  the  village  can  be  seen 
issuing  froiu  the  rocks  in  several 
places. 

3.  To  Ddg'ashixna,  a  hamlet 
some  few  hundred  yards  below 
Miyanoshita,  down  a  steep  ravine. 
Here  are  a  .pretty  cascade  and  a 
charming  villa,  permission  to  visit 
which  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
through  the  proprietor  of  the 
Fujiya  Hotel. 

4.  Climb  half-way  up  Sengen- 
yama,  the  wooded  hill  immediate- 
ly at  the  back  of  the  Japanese  wing 
of  the  Fujiya  Hotel.  It  is  a  steep 
puU  of  20  min.  or  J  hr.  to  the  tea- 
shed,  650  ft.  above  the  village, 
whence  beautiful  view  of  upper 
half  of  Fuji.  This  walk  may  be 
continued  along  the  ridge  towards 
Ashinoyu,  but  is  much  pleasanter 
if  taken  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Somewhat  longer  (1  to  2  hrs.),. 
less  good  walking,  but  very  pictur- 
esque are : — 

5.  To  Eiga  and  Miyagino,  as 
in  No.  1 ;  then  cross  the  river  and 
turn  sharp  to  the  r.,  walking  home 
on  the  other  side,  and  re-crossing 
to  the  Miyanoshita  side  at  Doga- 
shima.  Guide  indispensable.  This, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  walks 
near  Miyanoshita,  takes  a  good 
walker  a  little  over  1  hr. 

6.  Up  to  Kojigoku  (Eowaki- 
dani),  then  down  past  the  hamlet 
of  Ninotaira  to  Miyagino  and  Eiga, 
whence  home  by  the  'main  road. 
This  walk  may  be  abridged  by 
turning  to  the  r.  before  reaching 
Kojigoku,  almost  all  the  paths  r. 
leading  down  ultimately  to  the 
Eiga  road.  Many  persons  elect  to 
stay  at  Eojigoku  rather  than  at 
Miyanoshita,  as  the  former  place 
is  some  700  ft.  higher,  and  con- 
sequently has  cooler  air.  The 
Kaikwaiei  Hotel  offers  European 
comforts  and  excellent  baths. 
The  15  cho  (1  m.)  from  Miyanoshita 
to  Eojigoku  is  done  on  foot  or  in 
chairs. 
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The  meaning  of  the  name  KqjfigokuiB 
Small  Hell.  It  was  given  to  the  place 
in  allusion  to  some  small  sulphur  springs, 
which  supply  the  hotel  baths.  In  1877, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  H.  Bf.  the 
Milcado,  the  name  of  Eojigokn  was 
officially  altered  to  Kowaki-dani,  which 
means  the  Valley  of  the  Lesser  Boiling. 

7.  To  the  hot  spring  of  .Gora, 
through  the  wood  leading  to  0- 
jigoku ;  returning  home  by  the 
zigzag  road  over  the  moor  to 
Miyagino  ;  under  2  hrs. 

Good  half-day  excui'sions  are 
to : — _ 

8.  Ojigroku,  or_Big  Hell,  alter- 
natively named  Owaki-danif  i.e., 
the  Valley  of  the  Greater  Boiling — 
distance,  a  little  under  2  ri  to  the 
top  of  the  gorge.  Neither  name  is 
a  misnomer.  The  whole  gftrge 
reeks  with  sulphurotis  fames,  vege- 
tation 'decreases  as  one  ascends 
higher,  and  the  aspect  of  the  scene 
becomes  weird  and  desolate.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  to  the  path  and 
tread  carefully  after  the  guide,  as 
more  hves  than  one  have  been 
sacrificed  by  a  false  step  on  the 
treacherous  crust.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  gorge  differs  as  wide- 
ly in  its  charms  from  the  scene  of 
desolation  just  traversed  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  centre, 
Fuji  towers  up  in  perfect  beauty. 
To  the  extreme  r.  is  tooth-shaped 
Eintoki-zan,  then  the  Otome-toge, 
the  Nagao-toge,  and  to  the  1.  the 
more  imposing  slopes  of  Ashi- 
taka.  The  summit  of  Eammuri-ga- 
take,  which  rises  up  immediately 
behind  the  sulphur  springs,  distin- 
guishes itself  by  its  graceful  out- 
8ne  and  by  the  dense  forest  cover- 
ing its  sides.  The  vegetation  of 
this  neighbourhood  is  remarkable, 
Consisting  as  it  does  chiefly  of  the 
small  box  and  asemi  {Andromeda 
japonica). 

9.  To  the  Dai,  or  Terrace,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  leading  to  Saijoji 
(see  No.  15),  1}  hr.  climb  for  sake 
of  splendid  view.  Back  the  same 
way. 

10.  Up  My5jo-ga-take,  or 
Mukoyamt,  the  big  grassy  hill  im- 


mediately opposite  Miyanoshita,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  stream.  It  is  a 
walk  of  1 J  hr.  to  the  top,  the  path 
at  first  leading  down  through  the 
vill.  of  Dogashima,  there  crossing 
the  stream,  and  then  turning  con- 
siderably to  the  r.,  before  turning 
1.  again  along  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is 
magnificent.  In  the  centre  is  Fuji, 
the  depression  immediately  in 
front  of  which  is  the  Otome-toge ; 
then  to  the  r.  Kintoki  and  Myojin- 
gatake,  behind  which  rise  Oyama 
and  Tanzawa ;  in  the  plain  the 
Sakawa-gawa,  and  behind  it  the 
low  range  of  Sogayama,  in  which  a 
red  treeless  patch  marks  the  Eozu 
railway  station.  The  town  of  Oda- 
wara  can  be  seen  by  walking  back  a 
few  yards;  then  the  sea  with 
Gshima«  and  to  the  r.  the  low  slope 
of  Ishikake-yama ;  then  Futago- 
yam  a,  Koma-ga-take,  Kamiyama, 
and  Dai-ga-take.  The  blear  spot 
on  Kamiyama  is  the  solfatara  of 
S5-un  Jigoku.  Still  further  to  the 
r.,  in  the  blue  distance,  is  Ashitaka- 
yama.  The  best  time  to  view  this 
scene  is  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset. 
The  coolie  should  therefore  carry  a 
lantern,  either  for  the  first  or  for 
the  last  portion  of  the  walk.  The 
descent  vi&  Miyagino  and  Kigais 
steeper  in  parts  even  than  the 
ascent.  This  expedition  is  not 
recommended  to  people  with  weak 
heads  or  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  whole  will  take  3}  hrs., 
including  a  short  rest  at  the 
summit. 

The  following  are  longer  excur- 
sions occupying  the  greater  part 
of  a  day : — 

11.  To  Ashinoyu  and  Hakone 
(I  ri  8  cho  to  Ashinoyu,  thence  a 
little  over  1  ri  on  to  Hakone,  say 
5 J  m.  altogether).  Ashinoyu  {Inna, 
Matsuzaka-ya,  foreign  food  'and 
beds;  Kinokuni-ya)  is  famous  for 
its  sulphur  springs,  whose  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases 
and  rheumatism  attracts  crowds  of 
Japanese  patients  and  not  a  few 
foreigners,    despite    the  bare  uu- 
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inviting  appearance  of  the  looality. 
Ashinoyu  is  very  cool  in  summer, 
owing  to  its  height,  but  pays  for 
this  advantage  by  being  frequently 
enveloped  in  mist.  The  road  thi- 
ther, about  half  of  which  is  a  stiff 
pull,  leads  close  by  Eojigoku.  Just 
before  reaching  Ashinoyu,  towards 
the  end  of  a  steep  climb  called  the 
^^ana-maijoarit  or  **  Seven  Turnings," 
the  guide  should  be  told  to  lead 
over  a  small  eminence,  close  to  the 
road,  known  as  Benten-yama,  which 
offers  a  good  view — Odawara  Bay, 
the  peninsula  of  Misaki  with  £no. 
shima  like  a  little  knob  on  the 
coast;  and  beyond  that,  Tokyo 
Bay  and  the  blue  outhne  of  the 
provinces  of  Kazusa  and  Boshu, 
which  divide  Tokyo  Bay  from  the 
Pacific.  The  principal  mountain 
to  the  1.  is  Oyama,  bluntly  trian- 
gular in  shape.  Turning  round, 
one  has  Futago  to  the  1.,  Eoma- 
ga-te^e  and  Kamiyama  to  the  right. 
Ashinoyu  itself  has  no  view,  as  it 
lies  in  a  marshy  depression,  though 
on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

[At  the  end  of  the  vill.,  a  path  1. 
leads  up  Futago-yama, 

Futago-yama,  lit.  Twin  Mountain, 
Is  a  favourite  designation  for  snob 
double  peaks. 

20  min.  to  the  summit  of  the 
nearer  peak  {Uwa- Futago). 
The  ancient  crater  (now  thick- 
ly carpeted  with  moss  and 
overgrown  with  bushes  and 
trees)  is  remarkably  extensive, 
and  the  view  from  its  upper 
rim,  which  is  clear  of  wood, 
very  fine.  The  chief  points 
seen  are  almost  the  same  as 
those  enumerated  below  under 
the  heading  of  Kamiyama.  It 
is  possible  to  reach  the  further 
summit  of  Futago-yama  {8hi~ 
ta-Fatago);  but  the  labour  is 
not  repaid,  as  the  summit  it- 
self is  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes  that  shut  out  all  view. 

On  a  hill  8  oho,  say  ^  hr.,  be- 
yond  Ashinoyti,    at   a   place 


called  Yu-nO'haivi-zawa,  a  bath- 
ing estabUshment  with  very 
strong  sulphur  baths  was  open- 
ed a  few  years  ago.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view,  similar  to 
that  from  Benten-yama.  This 
walk,  and  that  along  the  flat 
in  the  direction  of  Hakone,  are 
the  two  best  for  invalids  stay- 
ing at  Ashinoyu.] 

After  leaving  Ashinoyu,  the  path 
is  at  first  level,  and  then  descends 
most  of  the  way  to  Hakone.  The 
first  object  of  interest  passed  is, 
1.,  a  set  of  three  small  stone  monu- 
ments dedicated  to  the  Soga  Breth- 
ren and  to  Tora  Grozen  (see  p.  83). 

A  few  yards  further  on,  to  the 
r.  and  half -hidden  among  the  grass 
and  bushes,  is  a  block  of  andesite 
rock  well- worth  pausing  a  moment 
to  insi)ect,  as  it  is  covered  with 
Buddhist  images  carved  in  relief. 
These  images  are  known  as  the 
Ni-ju-go  Bosatsuy  that  is,  the 
Twenty-five  Bosatsn ;  but  which 
of  the  many  thousands  of  these 
divine  beings  they  are  intended 
to  represent,  is  uncertain.  The 
carving  apparently  dates  only  from 
A.D.  1293,  though  attributed  to 
Eobd  Daishi. 

Two  or  three  of  the  images  at  the  top 
are  unfinished.  According  to  a  legend 
still  credited  by  the  country-folk,  K0b5 
Daishi  had  carved  the  other  twenty-two 
during  a  single  night ;  but  as  day  broke 
befoi«  the  completion  of  bis  labours,  the 
rest  perforce  remained  incomplete. 

But  the  chief  curiosity  on  the 
road  is  the  large  image  of  Jizo 
{Bokvdd  no  Jizd)  carved  in  relief 
on  a  block  of  andesite,  and  ranking 
among  the  triumphs  of  the  Japa* 
nese  chisel.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  great  Buddhist  saint,  E5bo 
DaisM,  carved  this  image  also  in  a 
single  night.  A  festival  in  its 
honour  is  celebrated  yearly  on  the 
23rd  August. 

[Koma-ga-take,  may  be  as- 
cended T.  from  near  the  large 
image  of  Jizo,  but  is  rather  less 
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worth  climbing  than  Futago- 
yama  or  Eamiyama,  as  the 
plateau-like  nature  of  the  top 
makes  it  impossible  to  take  in 
the  whole  view  from  any  single 
spot.  It  has,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing  Fuji  from 
peak  to  base.    Time,  1}  hr. 

A  boulder  at  the  top  of  Eoma-ga- 
take  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  su- 
perstition.  It  is  believed  that  the 
water  contained  in  the  hollows  of 
this  boulder  never  runs  dry;  and 
the  peasants  of  the  surrounding 
counlnry  make  pilgrimages  to  it  in 
seasons  of  drought,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain rain  by  scattering  the  drops  to 
the  four  winds.  But  if  any  of  the 
water  be  taken  down  the  mountain, 
the  result  is  a  typhoon. 

Koma-ga-take  may  also  be  as- 
cended from  a  point  nearer  the 
vill.  of  Ashinoyii ;  but  the  climb 
is  then  considerably  steeper.] 

The  two  meres  {Shoni-ga-ike  and 
NazuTWL-ga-ike),  r.  and  1.  on  the 
way  between  Ashinoyu  and  Hakone, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  craters. 
Sh5ni-ga-ike  generally  offers  fair 
skating  in  the  winter.  IJhe  first 
hamlet  reached  on  getting  to  the 
lake  is  Moto-Udk(ym,  15  cho  this  side 
of  Hakone  itself.  The  Matsuzaka- 
ya  InUj  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  lake,  commands  the 
best  view  of  Fuji  to  be  had  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Miyano- 
shita  by  the  way  one  has  come,  it 
will  be  found  pleasant  in  warm 
weather  to  take  a  boat  from  Hako- 
ne (or  from  Moto-Hakone,  which 
shortens  the  expedition  by  one 
mile)  to  the  far-end  of  the  lake — 
Umi'jirif  lit.  "sea-end,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Alighting  there,  we  go 
past  the  little  bathing  village  of 
Ubago,  upjthe  spur  separating  the 
lake  troTXL  Ojigoku,  and  return  home 
to  Miyanoshita  by  the  Ojigoku  way, 
as  in  walk  No.  8.  Those  who  have 
done  the  expedition,  not  on  foot, 
but  in  chairs  or  kagos,  can  take 
these  conveyances  with  them  in 
the  boat,  and  can  be  carried  most 


[  of  the  way  home  from  Umijiri.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  walk  over  the 
dangerous  portion  of  the  Ojigoku 
gorge.  Instead  of  taking  a  boat, 
some  may  prefer  to  follow  the  path 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The 
distances,  if  this  extension  be 
adopted,  are : 

Miyanoshita  to  : —      Ri    Oho   M, 

Ashinoyu 1 

Moto-Hakone 

Hakone     

Umijiri     1 

IJbago   

Ojigoku    

Miyanoshita    ....    1 


8 

3 

23 

li 

15 

1 

18 

3J 

12 

4 

4 

8 

1  f 

34 

4]- 

Total 6    10    15i 


12.  Up  Eamiyama,  the  central 
and  highest  peak  of  the  Hakone 
range,  the  way — we  purposely  say 
"way,"  for  there  is  not  always  a 
path — lying  first  among  long  grass, 
and  then  through  scnib.  It  is  best 
to  ascend  from  a  point  on  the  0- 
jigoku  road  past  the  vill.  of  Nino- 
taira,  and  to  descend  viS  Yunohana- 
zawa,  whence  down  by  a  zigzag  path 
passing  through  Kowaki-dani.  The 
ascent  will  take  a  fair  walker  2J 
hrs.,  the  whole  expedition,  say,  5 
hrs.  Its  roughness  makes  it  unsuit- 
able for  ladies.  An  old  crater 
is  traversed  before  reaching  the 
summit,  which  commands  a 
grander  panorama  than  any 
other  in  this  district.  Fuji  towers 
to  the  N.W.,  flanked  by  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Koshu  mountains 
to  the  r.  and  the  Shinshtii  moun- 
tains to  the  1.  Further  1.  is 
Ashitaka-yama,  then  the  blue  Gulf 
of  Suruga  with  its  line  of  surf,  and 
the  narrow  pine-clad  promontory 
of  Mio-no-Matsubara  shutting  in 
Shimizu  Bay.  Next  comes  the 
peninsula  of  Izu  with  the  Amagi- 
san  range,  Hatsushima  near  Atami, 
smoking  Yries  Island  and  the 
smaller  inlands  of  Toshima,  Nii- 
jima,  etc.,  forming  with  it  and 
with  more  distant  Hachijo  the 
"Seven    Isles    of    Izu;"    Sagami 
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Bay,  with  the  town  of  Odawara, 
the  riyer  Sakawa,  Enosbima,  and 
the  promontory  of  Misaki,  with  the 
further  promontory  of  Sunosaki  in 
Bdshu  behind;  the  plain  that 
stretches  towards  Fiijisawa,  Dyama, 
and  the  Tanzawa  range.  All  the 
summits  of  the  Hakone  range  are 
grouped  in  the  nearer  distance  at 
the  spectator's  feet.  Between  him 
and  Fuji  is  a  ridge,  the  three  lowest 
points  of  which  are  the  Otome-t5ge, 
Nagao-toge,  and  Fukahara-toge. 
The  grassy  summit  on  the  other 
(southern)  side  is  Koma-ga-take 
with  Fulago-yama  behind,  while 
Taiko-yama  and  Ishikake-yama 
stretch  behind  that  again  like  a 
long  wall.  Miyanoshita,  too,  is 
visible  on  this  side. 

Taikd-yama,  or  Taikd-inichi,  be  it  observ- 
ed, takes  its  name  from  a  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  the  Taikd  Hideyoshi  led  his 
troops  along  it  when  going  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Ishikake-yama.  The  way  was 
^own  him — so  it  is  alleged — by  a 
hunter,  whom  he  thereupon  killed,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  enemy  should 
not  profit  by  the  poor  fellow's^  local 
knowledge. 

13.  Up  most  of  the  way  to  Ashi- 
noyu ;  thence  turning  sharp  I.  for 
30  cho  down  a  steep  and  stony  but 
picturesque  path,  which  passes 
through  the  vill.  of  Hata  on  the 
old  Tokaido.  The  first  portion  of 
the  descent  is  called  Takizaka,  or 
Cascade  Hill,  on  account  of  a  pretty 
cascade  seen  to  the  r.  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down.  The 
return  to  Miyanoshita  is  made  via 
Yumoto,  Tonosawa,  and  Ohiradai 
—•total  distance,  about  5  ri. 

14.  To  the  top  of  the  Otome- 
tog^e,  or  Maiden's  Pass,  distant  2J 
ri  (6  m.),  whence  can  be  gained  the 
nearest  and  most  complete  view  of 
Fuji  and  of  the  plain  at  its  base. 
The  path  is  not  steep,  excepting 
some  8  cho  in  the  middle  up  a  hill 
called  the  Usui-tdge  (by  foreigners, 
"the  Corkscrew"),  and  11  cho  at 
the  end.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  be  carried  the  whole  way  in  a 
chair.  The  path  leads  through 
Miyagino,  crosses  the   Hayakawa, 


and  continues  up  the  valley  to  the 
vill.  of  SenqokUy  noted  for  its 
cattle-farm,  extensive  for  Japan. 

[From  Sengoku,  the  ascent  of 
tooth-shaped  Kintoki-zan 
takes  1  hr.,  the  climb  being 
steep  for  a  portion  of  the  way. 
One  may  also  reach  it  from  the 
Otome-toge,  but  that  is  much 
longer.  The  summit,  which  is 
marked  by  several  shrines  and 
is  clear  of  trees,  affords  a  grand 
view.  The  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country-side  ascend 
Kintoki-zan  annually  on  the 
17th  day  of  the  3rd  moon,  old 
style,  on  which  day  the  festival 
of  I-no-hana  ("the  boar's 
nose*')  is  held  on  the  summit. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is 
derived  from  that  of  Kintoki, 
a  mighty  hunter  of  legendary 
fame  ] 

The  climb    up    the  Otome-toge 
commences  shortly    after   leaving 
Sengoku.     The  labour  it  entails  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  view  from  the 
gap    forming    the    pass.    Persons 
with  sufficient  time  will  do  well  to 
climb  up  the  hill  to  the  r.,  from 
whose  top  are  visible  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  mountains  of  Kdshu 
and  Shinshu.    It  is  also  possible  to 
walk    1.    along    the    ridge  to   the 
Nagao-toge,  the  first  J  hr.  scram- 
ble through  difficult  scrub  being 
rewarded  by  a  glorious  view  from 
the  open  summit  of  the  Nagao-dai. 
In  this  case  the  return  is  made  via 
the  farm. — To  travel  out  to  Miyano- 
shita vilt  the  Otome-tdge,  is  a  plea- 
sant alternative    route    for    those 
who  intend  visiting    this  district 
a  second  time.    Instead  of  alight- 
ing at  Eozu,  one  continues  in  the 
train  as  far  as  the  station  of  Go- 
temba,  situated  in    the    plain    at 
Fuji's  base.    From  Gotemba  it  is 
2}  ri  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  but  the 
first  portion  of  the  way  may  be 
done  by  jinrikisha.     Gotemba  is 
also  the  nearest  station  for  travel- 
lers coming  up  the  Tokaido  Bail* 
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way  from  Kobe,  bound  for  Miyano- 
shitft.  But  if  they  have  much 
l^ggag©  or  object  to  walking,  they 
should  go  on  to  Kozu,  whence  the 
facilities  for  proceeding  to  Miyano- 
shita are  greater. 

15.  To  the  Till:  of  Sengoku,  as  in 
the  preceding  walk ;  there  cross  the 
river  to  the  thickly  wooded  hill  of 
Dai-ga-take ;  then  past  the  hot 
springs  of  Yuba,  again  crossing  and 
le-crossing  the  river  to  Miyagino, 
and  so  home.  The  park-like 
scenery  about  Dai-ga-take  and 
Yuba  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miyanoshita,  and  affords  some 
pleasant  shade.  Time,  2  hrs.  from 
Sengoku,  or  4  hrs.  altogether. 

IG.  To  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Saijoji,  sometimes  called  Ddryo- 
sarif  distant  3  ri.  Though  placed 
last,  this  expedition  is  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all ;  for  it  alone 
includes  architectural  beauties  as 
well  as  beauties  of  nature.  The 
path,  after  passing  through  Kiga 
and  Miyagino  and  crossing  the 
Hayakawa,  leads  up  to  a  grassy 
plateau  near  the  summit  of  Mydjin- 
(ja-takey — not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Myojo-ga-take  of  Walk  No.  10. 
(Though  ka(jos  go  this  way,  horses 
cannot.  Riders  therefore  have  to 
go  round  via  Yagura-zawa,  which 
increases  the  distance  by  about  a 
couple  of  miles.)  Tell  the  guide 
to  lead  to  the  spot,  called  the  Dai, 
or  Terrace,  J  hr.  out  of  the  way, 
to  the  L,  whence  may  best  be  seen 
the  superb  'vdew : — on  the  one 
hand,  the  sea,  with  Vries  Island, 
the  peninsula  of  Boshu,  and  the 
nearer  peninsula  of  Sagami,  the 
plain  of  Sagami  watered  by  the 
rivers  Banya  and  Sakawa,  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Oyama,  Kura- 
kake,  Tanzawa,  Sobutsu,  Yagura- 
ga-take,  and  many  of  the  mountains 
of  Eoshu ;  on  the  other,  the  wooded 
heights  beyond  the  Hakone  pass 
which  dwarf  the  nearer  ridge  of 
Takanosu;  then  turning  fowards 
the  r.,  double-crested  Futago- 
yama,    Koma-ga-take,    Kamiyama, 


and  the  long  ridge  to  the  W.  of 
Hakone  which  terminates  in  Kin- 
toki-zan,;  and  above  and  beyond 
all,  the  gigantic  cone  of  Fuji. 
From  this  point  it  is  a  descent, 
Saijdji  being  even  lower  down  on 
the  far  side  of  the  mountain  than 
Miyanoshita  is  on  the  near. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  open  moor- 
land of  the  hillside  is  exchanged 
for  a  fine  grove  of  pines  and 
cryptomerias,  with  an  under- 
growth of  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs — deutzia,  azalea,  pyrus  ja- 
ponica,  aucuba,  etc.,  according  to 
the  season. 

The  monastery  of  Saijoji,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Sdtd  sect  of  Buddhists,  was 
founded  by  a  hermit  named  Byoan,  who 
died  A.D.  3401 ;  but  it  owes  its  special 
reputation  for  sanctity  to  his  successor 
D6ry6,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  numerous  incarnations  of  Ewannon, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

To  Doryd's  memory  is  dedicated 
the  finest  of  all  the  shrines  which 
collectively  constitute  Saijoji.  It 
is  called  Myokwaku-do,  and  stands 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
1.  The  links  of  the  chain  which 
divides  the  staircase  into  two  parts 
are  often  bound  with  scraps  of 
paper,  on  which  pilgrims  have 
written  their  prayers.  The  fan  of 
feathers,  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  of  the  ornamentation,  was 
Doryo's  crest.  The  winged  figures 
with  large  noses  represent  goblins 
{tengu),  who  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains. Do  not  fail  to  notice  the 
elaborate  wood  carvings.  Most  of 
the  large  upright  stones  of  irregular 
shape  inscribed  with  characters  in 
red  or  gold,  which  are  scattered 
about  the  grounds,  are  memorials 
of  persons  who  have  at  various 
times  contributed  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  temple.  So  is  the 
hideous  grey  railing,  by  which 
more  modern  piety  has  endeavour- 
ed to  mar  the  perfect  taste  and 
beauty  of  the  scene.  It  is  general- 
ly most  convenient  to  lunch  at 
Saijdji  alfresco  in  one  of  the  more 
retired  portions  of  the  temple 
grounds.    There    are   also  several 
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tea-sheds    some    way     down     the 
avenue  beyond  the  temple. 

Instead  of  retumiug  to  Miyano- 
shitA  the  way  one  came,  it  is  for 
better  to  arrange  at  the  hotel,  be- 
fore starting,  to  have  jinrikishas  in 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  stately 
avenue  of  cryptomerius  leading 
from  the  temple  down  for  28  cho 
to  the  vill.  of  Sekimoio  {tea-house, 
Saka-ya).  After  the  fatigues  of  the 
walk,  one  can  Ihencn  Vjowl  along 
merrily  through  the  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Sakawa-gawa,  skirting  Oda- 
wara,  and  thence  on  to  Tonosawa 
and  Miyanoshita,  either  in  the  same 
jinrikisha  or  on  foot.  The  total 
distance  of  the  trip,  as  thus  modi- 
fied, is  10  ri  25  cho  (26  miles) ;  but 
the  3  ri  in  jiniikisha  from  Seldmoto 
to  Odawara,  and  the  possibility  of 
doing  all  the  remainder  of  the  way 
up  to  Miyanoshita  by  jinrikisha, 
diminish  the  exertion.  —  It  is 
also  possible  to  take  Saijoji 
on  the  way  back  from  Miyanoshita 
to  Yokohama,  by  joining  the 
railway  at  Matswla^  the  nearest 
station  to  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nue just  mentioned,  where  jiu- 
rikishas  may  be  obtained,  is  under 
2  ri.  From  6  to  7  hrs.  should  be 
allowed  for  the  whole  expedition, 
including  a  stoppage  for  lunch. 

3. — Hakone  and  Neighbouehood. 

Hakone  is  most  quickly  reached 
from  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  bjr  the 
Tokaidd  Railway  as  far  as  Kozu, 
thence  by  tram  to  Yumoto,  and  on 
toot  or  in  kago  along  the  old  T6- 
kaido  up  the  Hakone  pass  vi^ 
Hata,  the  whole  journey  taking 
about  6  hrs.  from  Yokohama,  or  7 
hrs.  from  Tokyo.  The  way  up  the 
Hakone  pass  through  the  forest  is 
most  picturesque,  but  the  road  is 
stony  beyond  description.  Many 
residents  prefer  to  travel  via  Miya- 
noshita where  they  spend  the 
night,,  and  then  push  on  next 
morning  by  Walk  No.  11  (see  p. 
148). 

The  respective  merits  of  Hakone 


and  Miyanoshita  as  summer  resorts^ 
form  a  constant  subject  of  debate 
between  the  partisans  of  the  twp 
places.  Miyanoshita  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  hot  springs,  a  drier  air, 
easier  access,  and  a  hotel  in  Euro- 
pean stjle.  Hakone  is  cooler,  be- 
ing 1,000  ft.  higher,  it  affords  more 
privacy,  and  has  a  picturesque  lake 
where  one  may  bathe  and  boat  and 
go  on  water  picnics.  The  view  of 
Fuji,  too,  and  the  reflection  of  Fuji 
in  the  lake  {Hakone  no  snka-Fvji) 
forai  a  great  attraction.  In  winter 
the  advantage  is  altogether  on 
Miyanoshita's  side.  No  one  thinks 
of  staying  at  Hakone  during  that 
season,  whereas  Miyanoshita  is 
equally  pleasant  all  the  year  round. 
Indeed,  many  prefer  the  early 
winter  there  to  the  summer,  as  the 
air  is  almost  always  clear  in  winter, 
and  walking  consequently  more 
enjoyable.  The  chief  inn  at  Hako- 
ne is  the  Matsuzaka-ya,  on  the  lake. 
But  as  nearly  every  house  in  the 
village  is  to  let  during  the  summer 
season,  the  plan  usually  followed 
by  families  from  Yokohama  is  to 
hire  a  separate  residence  by  the 
month,  bring  their  own  servants 
with  them,  and  set  up  housekeep- 
ing. Foreign  furniture  of  a  rough 
kind  is  generally  obtainable,  as 
also  provisions  during  the  summer 
season. 

Some  of  the  most  enjoyable  ex- 
peditions from  Hakone  are  the 
same  as  those  already  described 
from  Miyanoshita, — for  instance, 
those  to  Ojigoku,  to  Ashinoyu, 
up  Futago-yama,  etc.  The  foUow- 
i  ag  may  also  be  recommended : — 

1.  The  Temple  of  Gongen. 
The  way  leads  out  of  the  N.  end  of 
the  vill.,  under  an  avenue  of 
fine  cryptomerias  that  line  the 
Tokaido.  A  flight  of  steps  will  be 
seen  r.,  leading  to  a  small  shed 
whence  there  is  a  charming  view. 
The  village  formerly  extended  to 
this  place.  Here  also  stood  the 
old  Barrier  {Hakone  no  seki)  and 
guard-house,  where  all  travellers 
were  challenged   and  required  to 
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show  their  passports.  The  barrier 
"was  removed  in  1871,  but  part  of 
the  stone^work  still  remains. 

Kaempfer,  who  passed  this  way  on 
Sunday,  the  11th  March.  1691,  writes  of 
this  guard-house  as  follows  : — "  We  came 
to  the  Imperial  guard  at  the  end  of  the 
village,  where  all  the  Japanese  came  out 
of  their  Norimant  and  Cangos,  and  those 
on  horseback  alighted  from  their  horses, 
presenting  themselves  very  respectfully 
and  bareheaded,  to  be  search'd,  which 
however  was  done  but  slightly.  K  there 
be  any  the  least  suspicion  of  a  woman, 
disguis'd  in  man's  cloaths,  they  must 
be  more  narrowly  search'd,  with  this' 
difference  however,  that  in  this  case, 
they  are  examin'd  by  women.  Private 
persons  'going  up  to  Jedo,  must  show 
their  Passports  at  this  place,  otherwise 
they  are  kept  under  arrest  for  three 
days,  before  they  ar6  permitted  to  pursue 
their  journey." 

Following  along  the  avenne,  we 
soon  come  1.  to  an  Imperial  Sum- 
mer Palace  {Rihyu),  not  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  next  point  in 
the  road  is  the  Matsuzaka-ya  inn, 
commanding  the  best  view  of  Fuji 
to  be  had  anywhere  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  A  little  further  on, 
we  pass  under  a  stone  torii  and 
enter  the  hamlet  of  Moto  -Hakone. 
We  then  turn  slightly  to  the  1., 
passing  under  a  red  torii,  by  the 
side  of  which  stands  a  wooden  shed 
containing  two  iron  rice-boilers 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Yoritomo 
on  his  hunting  expeditions.  The 
road  here  skirts  the  lake,  soon 
bringing  us  to  a  charming  vista  as 
we  ascend  to  the  foot  of  the  temple 
steps.  On  the  1.,  just  before  pass- 
ing through  the  torii,  stands  the 
custodian's  house,  where  Yoritomo's 
sword  and  other  relics  are  preserv- 
ed. Also  on  the  1.,  half-way  up,  is 
a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Soga 
Brethren.  The  main  temple  is  a 
picturesque  relic  of  modldering 
antiquity.  The  annual  festival  is 
celebrated  on  the  1st.  August.  The 
walk  back  may  be  varied  by  taking 
a  wide  turning  to  the  1.  about  the 
middle  of  Moto-Hakone,  going  up 
the  stone  steps  nearly  as  far  as  the 
torii,  and  then  takinp:  a  turn  to  the 
1.  which  is  the    Shindd,    or   New 


Road,  to  Ashinoyu.  After  follow- 
ing this  for  about  J  m.,  we  strike  r. 
the  old  path  which  leads  to  the 
Tokaidd.  The  pass  above  the  torii 
commands  the  view  so  oft^n  seen 
in  photographs. 

2.  Walk  to  the  End  of  the 
(take. — At  the  entrance  to  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  temple  of 
Gongen,  a  path  will  be  seen  1.  lower 
down,  by  following  which  a  walk 
of  5  m.  can  be  taken  to  Umijiri, 
as  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  is  called. 
Those  going  by  boat  (I  hr.)  will 
find  that  the  shade  of  the  large 
trees  overhanging  the  lake  r., 
shortly  before  reaching  Umijiri, 
affords  a  nice  spot  for  a  water 
picnic. 

3.  Along  the  Sukumo-gawa. — 
This  is  a  pleasant  but  rather  rough 
walk.  The  stream  has  to  be  perpe- 
tually crossed  and  re-crossed,  and 
sometimes  wading  is  unavoidable. 
The  path  finally  leads  out  near  the 
vill.  of  Hata,  whence  home.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  valley,  a  path 
to  the  r.  leads  to  Yoshihama  on 
the  coast. 

4.  Walks  in  the  direction  of 
Atami. — Several  pleasant  walks 
can  be  taken  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ten  Province  Pass  and  Atami, 
notably  one  up  the  slope  of  Okoma- 
yama  and  over  Kazakoshi-yama,  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  Tokaido, 
where,  on  a  little  plateau,  the 
boundary  post  between  the  provin- 
ces of  Sagami  and  Izu  is  placed ; 
and  back  to  Hakone  by  the 
Tokaidd.  While  crossing  the 
plateau,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
lake,  the  mountains  surrounding 
it,  and  Fuji  beyond,  with  to  the 
S.  the  Bay  of  Suruga,  the 
promontory  of  Izu,  the  towns 
dotting  the  Tokaidd,  Ashitaka- 
yama,  the  Fujikawa  far  away  in 
the  distance  like  a  streak  of  silver, 
and  still  further  the  long  point  of 
Omae-zaki  stretching  out  into  the 
ocean.    Distance  about  3^  m. 

Of  all  walks  in  this  direction,  the 
most  delightful  is  that  to  the  Ten 
Province  Pass  (JVekoku-Uige,  or 
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Higane-tdge).  The  climb  is  for  the 
most  part  easy  enoiigh,  and  the 
panorama  from  the  summit,  es- 
pecially on  a  fine  day  in  early 
'winter,  something  never  to  be  fop> 
gotten.  The  top  of  the  ridge, 
whicli  is  marked  by  a  stone  known 
as  the  Ten  Province  Stone,  looks 
down  on  the  pro-vinces  of  Izn, 
Snraga,  Totomi,  Eoshtl,  Kotsnke, 
Musashi,  Shimosa,  Eazusa,  Bosha, 
and  Sagami.  Bays,  peninsulas, 
islands,  mountain  ranges  lie 
spread  out  in  entrancing  variety  of 
form  and  colour,  Fuji  towering  up 
magnificently  above  all  the  rest. 
The  almost  artificial-looking  little 
peninsula  seen  constantly  to  the  1. 
during  the  higher  portion  of  the 
walk  is  called  Cape  Manazuru. 
The  distance  from  Hakone  is  local- 
ly estimated  at  5  ri,  but  must  be 
less  than  4  ri,  as  it  can  be  done  in 
3  hrs.  A  steep  descent  of  a  little 
over  3  m.  (1  hr.)  leads  from  the 
top  down  to  Atami. 

5.  Hiraliaiua  on  the  lake. — A 
short  walk  may  be  taken  from  the 
S.  end  of  the  village  to  the 
foot  of  the  Hakone  Pass,  where 
there  is  a  path  leading  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  After  skirting 
the  latter,  the  way  leads  over  a 
small  hill  to  the  next  bay,  called 
Hirahama. 

6.  TJmidaira. — This  is  the  pla- 
teau rising  above  the  S.W.  shore 
of  the  lake,  from  which  is  obtain- 
ed an  extensive  and  beautiful  view. 
Time,  about  2  hrs.  A  track  leads 
down  through  the  grass  to  a  little 
t)ay  on  the  lake  near  the  Hiraishi, 
or  Flat  Stone,  whence  Hakone  can 
be  easily  reached  by  boat,  which 
should  be  ordered  in  advance. 

7.  The  Subterr€uiean  Water- 
Course  and  the  Fuks^ara-toge. 
— ^The  Fukahara  Pass  (a  very  low 
one)  is  the  most  southerly  of  three 
that  lead  from  the  end  of  Lake 
Hakone  to  Fuji,  the  other  two 
being  the  Nagao-t5ge  and  the 
Otome-toge.  The  first  stage  on 
the  -way  to  all  three  from  Hakone 
is  by  boat  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 


lake.  Close  to  the  spot  on  the 
shore  where  the  way  up  the 
Fukahara  Pass  begins,  is  a  tunnel 
iauimon),  throu^^^h  which  a  portion 
of  the  waters  of  the  laj^e  is  carried 
to  several  villages  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  serving  to 
irrigate*  their  rice-fields,  and  then 
flowing  on  to  form  the  waterfalls 
of  Sano. 

This  subterranean  channel  is  said  to  be 
entirely  artificial,  the  local  account  being 
that  it  was  pierced  by  two  brothers,  who 
bored  through  the  mountain  from  op. 
posite  sides  until  they  met  in  the  middle. 

The  walk  up  the  pass  takes  only 
15  min.  The  exit  of  the  tunnel 
{umi  no  ana)  is  some  way  down  the 
valley,  say  2  hrs.  from  the  boat 
and  back  again. 

8.  The  Nagao-togre.— This  lies 
1  ri  7  cho  from  the  end  of  the  lake. 
The  way  leads  first  across  the 
Hayakawa,  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  lake,  which  later  on  flows  past 
Miyanoshita ;  then  along  a  broad 
level  cinder  path  to  the  foot  of 
the  pass,  and  finally  by  an  easy 
climb  of  12^  chd  to  the  top.  The 
gap  at  the  summit  commands 
a  complete  view  of  Fuji  from  base 
to  peak.  On  looking  back,  the 
eye  sweeps  across  the  plain  of 
Sengoku-hara  and  over  the  waters 
of  Hakone  Lake.  Kammuri-ga- 
take  is  also  seen  to  advan- 
tage, and  on  its  slope  can  be 
distinctly  traced  the  solfataras  of 
Ojigoku.  A  more  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  is,  however,  obtain- 
ed by  ascending  the  hill  to  the  r.  of 
the  pass,  called  Nagao-Dai.  From 
this  summit,  not  only  Fuji,  but  the 
promontory  of  Izu,mth  Amagi-san, 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain 
stretching  away  to  the  r.  of  the 
town  of  Mishima,  the  rugged  peaks 
of  Ashitaka,  the  course  of  the  Fuji- 
kawa, the  promontory  of  Mio-no- 
Matsubara,  Eun5-zan,  and  the  full 
sweep  of  Suruga  Bay  lie  at  the 
spectator's  feet. 
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ROUTE   7. 


The  Peninsula,  of  Izu. 

i.    atami  and   neighboubhood. 

'  2.  fbom  hakone  to  shuzenji  and 
shimoda.  3.  from  numazu  to 
shimoda  and  atami  by  the  coast. 
4.  fbom  yugashima  to  atami. 

1. — AtAMI  AND    NeIGHBOUBHOOD. 

Atami  (Hignchi  Hotel,  foreign 
style;  Sagami-ya,  Fnji-ya,  and 
many  others)  is  a  favourite  winter 
resort  of  the  Japanese,  as.  it  is  pro- 
tected by  high  hills  from  the 
northerly  and  westerly  winds 
which  prevail  at  that  season  over 
Japan.  The  whole  stretch  of  coast 
from  Kozu  on  the  Tdkaido  Rail- 
way to  Atami  partakes  more  or 
less  of  the  same  advantage  ;  and 
the  soft*  air,  the  orange-groves,  and 
the  deep  blue  sea  of  Odawara  Bay, 
combine  to  make  of  this  district 
the  Riviera  of  Japan. 

Atami  is  most  easily  reached 
from  Yokohama  by  rail  as  far  as 
Kozu,  3  J  hr.,  whence  by  tram  to 
Odawara,  J  hr.,  and  then  by  "  jin- 
rikisha  tram  *'  [Jinsha  Tetsudd)  for 
the  rest  of  the  way,  4  hr.,  along  the 
coast.  Jinrikishas  may  also  be 
availed  of.  Note  that  at  Odawara 
time  and  trouble  are  saved  by 
continuing  on  in  the  tram  past  the 
Tramway  Station  to  the  point 
where  the  Atami  road  turns  off. 

Itinerary  hy  Road. 

KOZU  to :—               Bi  Clw  M, 

Odawara     1  28  4J 

Hayttkawa 10  J 

Nebukawa 1  20  3f 

Enonra    1  12  3^ 

Yoshihauta     1  32  4^ 

Izu-san 2  12  5} 

ATAMI    18  l| 

Total   9     24  23J 


The  road  is  delightfully  pictur- 
esque and  representatively  Japa- 
nese, leadiug  first  under  an  ancient 
avenue  most  of  the  way  to  Oda- 
wara, and  thence  up  and  down 
along  the  coast,  with  ever-changing 
views  of  sea  and  land  and  of  Vries 
Island  smoking  in  the  distance. 
The  little  peninsula  whose  neck  is 
crossed  about  half-way,  is  called 
Cape  Manazuru. 

Travellers  approacliing  Atami 
from  the  Kyoto  side  may  find  it  a 
convenient  saving  of  time  to  alight 
at  Nunyxzu  station,  and  thence 
proceed  to  Atami  over  the  hills. 

Jinrikishas  are  practicable 
throughout,  but  are  only  recom- 
mended to  be  taken  as  far  as  Hirai. 
The  whole  distance  is  9  ri,  of  which 

4  ri  28  chd  (llfm.)  from  Hirai  to 
Atami,  but  pedestrians  can  save 
at  least  1  ri  by  short-cuts  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  higher  portion 
of  the  way,— a  pretty  walk  of  about 

5  hrs.  During  most  of  the  way  up, 
a  fine  near  view  is  obtained  of  Fuji, 
with  to  the  r.  Amagi-san  and  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  peninsula  of 
Izu. 

A  third  way,  much  to  be  recom- 
mended to  good  walkers,  is  that 
from  Miyanoshita  viS  Ashinoyu  to 
Hakone  (see  p.  148),  and  thence  over 
the  hills  by  the  Ten  Province  Pass 
(seep.  154)  with  its  incomparable 
view.  The  ascent  is  not  very  steep, 
but  the  descent  on  the  Atami  side 
is  short  and  abmpt.  The  total 
distance  from  Miyanoshita  to 
Atami  by  this  way  is  between  6 
and  7  ri;  time,  7  hrs.,  including 
stoppages. 

The  curiosity  for  which  Atami 

is  noted  is  its  geyser  (Oyu),  which 
breaks  out  once  in  every  four  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  ori- 
ginally shot  straight  up  into  the 
air,  but  is  now  partially  enclosed, 
and  an  inhalation  house  {Kyvki^ 
kwan)  has  been  erected  by  the  au- 
thorities for  patients  suffering 
from  affections  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  the  salt  in  which  the  steam 
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of  the  geyser  is  rich  beiog  benefi- 
cial in  such  cases.  The  handsome 
bouse  close  behind  the  Kyuki' 
kwan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  small 
creek  which  flows  through  the 
town,  is  a  -villa  belonging  to  His 
Imperial  Highness,  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  chief  productions  of 
Atami  are  a  beautifully  delicate 
kind  of  paper,  called  gampishi, 
hterally,  "  wild-goose  skin  paper  '* ; 
— gampishUori,  which  is  a  fabric 
made  of  this  paper  and  used  for 
clothing,  and  an  excellent  sweet- 
meat called  ame. 

The  walks  to  be  recommended 
from  Atami  are : — 

1.  To  the  grove  of  Kinomiya,  a 
few  min.  distant  from  the  hotels. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  grove,  are 
some  of  the  finest  camphor-trees 
{Jaisunoki)  in  Japan. 

2.  To  XJomi,  the  hut  visible 
high  up  on  the  cliff  that  shuts  in 
Atami  Bay  to  the  8.  It  is  a  climb 
of  some  20  min.,  but  the  view 
amply  repays  the  trouble. 

The  name  Uomi,  lit.  "flsh-ouilook," 
refers  to  the  use  to  which  this  post  of 
observation  is  put.  When  a  school  of 
bonitos  is  expected — and  they  frequently 
visit  the  bay  in  enormous  numbers — a 
man  stands  on  this  eminence,  whence 
he  can  see  clearly  down  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  water,  and  makes  signs  to  the 
fishermen  below,  indicating  to  them  the 
direction  in  which  it  will  be  best  to 
tain. 

A  walk  of  25  min.  further,  up  the 
crest  of  the  hill  And  then  down  to 
the  1.,  leads  to  some  small  cascades 
{Fudd  no  taki).  A  boat  may  also 
be  taker,  and  some  caves  visited 
en  route  at  a  point  of  the  coast  called 
Nishiki-ur<i. 

3.  To  the  hot  springs  of  Izu-san, 
}  ri.  The  houses  are  situated  on 
the  rock  below  the  highway,  in  a 
manner  resembling  swallows'  nests. 

4.  To  the  Bai-en,  or  plum  park. 
This  is  a  pleasant  level  walk  of 
about  1  mile. 

5.  To  Tosawa,  h  hr.  climb  half- 
way up  Higane-san  to  a  beautiful 
grove  of  trees.  There  one  may  turn 
to  the  r.,  and  come  back  by  way  of 


the  vill.  of  Izu-san.  (This  vill.  is 
not  below  the  highway,  as  are  the 
hot  springs  ot  Izu-san,  mentioned 
in  No.  3.) 

6.  Past  the  Bai-en,  and  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Fujimi-tOge,  affording 
a  magnificent  view  similar  to  that 
from  the  Ten  Province  Stone, — 
IJ  hr.  there,  1  hr.  back. 

7.  To  the  little  port  of  Ajiro, 
2 J  ri  (6  m.),  a  steep  but  pretty 
walk  oyer  the  hills,  returning,  if 
preferred,  by  boat.  The  walk  takes 
about  2}  hrs.,  the  return  by  sea 
less.  It  "will  be  found  best  to  lunch 
at  the  Shimizu-ya  Inn^  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  Shimoda  road 
branches  off  r.  over  the  Taka-toge, 
and  having  pleasant  rooms  over- 
looking the  bay.  The  vill.  itself, 
which  faces  N.,  offers  no  attrac- 
tions. 

The  following  are  pleasant  all 
day  expeditions  : — 

8.  To  the  islet  of  Hatsushima, 
noted  for  its  jonquils  {suisen), 
thenCB  to  Ajiro  and  back  by  the 
caves  of  Nishiki-ura. 

9.  Up  Higrane-san,  and  down  a 
steep  narrow  gorge  r.  from  the 
temple  there  to  the  secluded  spa  of 
Yugawara  {Inrij  I  to) ;  thence  back 
via  Mongawa  on  the  Atami  road. 

10.  By  boat  to  It5  (/wn,  Yamada- 
ya  at  Shishido  baths),  5  ri  28  chd 
by  road  but  shorter  by  water. 

The  cluster  of  hamlets,  of  which  Wada 
and  Matsubara  are  the  biggest,  are  col- 
lectively  known  as  ltd,  and  noted  for  their 
hot  mineral  waters.  The  other  hamlets 
of  the  group  are  Yukawa,  Take-no-uchi, 
and  Aral. 

A  day  ^s  required  for  the  excur- 
sion to  Omuro-zariy  an  extinct  vol- 
cano resembling  Fuji  in  shape,  and 
therefore  often  called  by  the 
country-folk  Fuji  no  ImdiOt  **  Fuji's 
YouDger  Sister,"  or  Sengen-yama 
(Sengen  is  an  alternative  name  of 
the  Goddess  of  Fuji).  The  crater 
is  about  250  yds.  in  diameter,  and 
some  80  ft.  deep,  the  bottom  being 
covered  with  scattered  blocks  of 
lava.  To  the  £.  of  this  volcano 
stands  a  smaller  called  Komuro-zan. 
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2.  — Fbom  Hakonb  to  the  Hot 
Spbinos  op  Shuzenji,  and  oveb 
Amagi-san  to  Shimoda. 

Jtinerary. 

HAKONE  to:—    Ri     Cho  M. 

Mishima 3        21  8| 

Hojo      (Yokka- 

machi) 2  6  5^ 

Ohito    1        32  4 J 

UryuDo  9  J 

SHUZENJI     ..  25  If 

Yugashima 3        18  8| 

Nashimoto  ....  5  6  12| 

Mitsukari    2        11  5| 

SHIMODA  ....  2  5  5| 

Total     21        25  53 


This  is  a  two  or  three  days'  trip, 
which  should  be  arranged  in  such 
fashion  as  to  sleep  the  first  nipfht  at 
Shuzenji,  and  the  second  at  Yuga- 
no  (see  next  page),  whence  one  can 
easily  reach  Shimoda  by  noon  on 
the  third  day;  or'  if  necessary, 
by  pushing  on  to  the  hot  springs 
of  Yugashima  the  first  night, 
Shimoda  could  be  reached  on 
the  second.  It  is  possible  to  take 
Jinrikishas  as  far  as  Yugashima, 
and  again  along  the  excellently 
graded  road  from  the  foot  of  the 
£onabe-t5ge  into  Shimoda,  but 
they  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon  in  that  direction.  Take  it 
altogether,  the  way  beyond  Shuzen- 
ji is  very  hilly,  and  scarcely  to  be 
recommended  except  to  pedestrians, 
who  will  find  it  replete  with  natural 
beauty,  and  be  able  to  sleep  at  a 
hot  spring  every  night. 

The  above  itinerary  is  given  from 
Hakone  ;  but  the  quickest  way  of 
reaching  Shuzenji  from  Toky5  is  to 
take  train  to  Numazu,  from  which 
place  a  good  jinrikisha  road  visi 
Tokura  joins  the  main  road  to  Shi- 
moda close  to 'Hojo,  a  distance  of  3 
ri.  An  alternative  road  from  Numa- 
zu vi&  Ushibuse  is  1  n  longer,  but 
offers  lovely  sea  views.  One  might 
also  alight  at  Sano,  which  is  1  ri  20 
chd  from  Mishima  by  jinrikisha. 


The  first  stage  of  the  way  from 
Hakone  to  Mishima  takes  the 
traveller  along  the  old  roughly 
paved  Tokaido,  which,  soon  after 
leaving  Hakone,  rises  to  a  height 
of  2,970  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
then  again  descends.  About  half- 
way down  is  a  vantage-point  1., 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  E.  of  Numazu.  The  river 
Kanogawa  is  here  seen  winding 
between  groups  of  hills,  beyond 
which  rises  the  bolder  mass  of 
Amagi-san. 

Mishima  {Inns,  Mishim.i-kwan, 
Sagami-ya),  formerly  a  busy  town, 
still  boasts  a  large  Shinto  temple 
of  Oyama-tsumi,  the  God  of 
Mountains,  founded  in  A.D.  733, 
but  destroyed  by  earthquake  in 
1855,  and  rebuilt  in  1869.  From 
this  place,  the  rond  crosses  a 
plain  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suruga  to  the  vill.  of  Daiha, 
where  it  turns  up  the  valley  of 
the    Kanogawa,    passing    through 


Noted  in  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
founder  of  the  great  H6j6  family,  who, 
daring  the  13th  century  and  a  portion  of 
the  14th,  ruled  Japan  as  "Regents" 
{Shikken),  in  the  name  of  the  "Puppet 
Shdguns  "  of  Kamakura. 

The  scenery  all  the  way  up  the 
valley  is  pretty,  including,  on  turn- 
ing back,  charming  views  of  Fuji. 
The  rocky  sides  of  Joyama  present 
a  striking  object  as  seen  on  the  r. 
of  the  viU.  of  Ohito.  Fifteen  min. 
beyond  Ohito,  the  prcfectural  road, 
which  has  hitherto  been  followed, 
is  abandoned  for  a  path  leading  up 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Eatsnra-gawa  to 

Shuzenji  (I;i?i,  Arai-ya).  De- 
lightfully situated  in  a  secluded 
valley,  this  place  is  much  resorted 
to  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  river,  which 
fiows  down  through  the  village,  a 
hot  spring  rises  up  in  a  basin  of 
rock.  A  roofing  has  been  built  over 
the  spot,  and  a  wooden  bridge  con- 
nects it  ^ith  the  bank;  so  that 
bathers  may  either  luxuriate  in  the 
high  temperature  of  the  spring,  or 
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moderate  it  by  means  of  the  cold 
water  of  the  river.  The  water  is 
also  led  into  the  inns  by  means  of 
pipes.  On  the  1.  bank  stands  the 
temple  of  Shuzenji,  belonging  to 
the  Soto  sect,  which,  though  in- 
significant, gives  its  name  to  the 
village.  __ 

Hehind  the  vill.  of  Odaira,  and 
visible  from  the  road,  is  Asahi-no- 
taJHt  a  cascade  of  about  100  ft.  in 
height,  forming  a  series  of  four  or 
five  falls.  All  this  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  hot  springs,  those  of 
Seko-nO'taki  being  the  most  notable 
(8  cho  off  the  main  road  from 
Yugashima),  and  picturesquely  sit- 
uated. 

Tugasliiina  {Inns,  Yumoto-ya, 
Ochiai-ro,  at  the  hot  springs,  about 
10  min.  to  the  r.  off  the  main  road) 
is  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Amagi- 
toge.  The  ascent  of  this  pass  (3  ri) 
is  mostly  gradual,  only  one-third  of 
the  distance  being  steep.  The  path 
continues  along  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Kanogawa  to  the  hamlet  of  Takijiri, 
whence,  passing  through  a  pretty 
rocky  valley  and  over  open  grassy 
hills,  it  ascends  the  forest-clad  slope 
of  one  of  the  spurs  to  the  r.  of 
Amagi-san. 

Amagi-san,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is 
the  general  name  given  to  the  whole 
mountain  mass  stretching  across  the  pro- 
montory of  Izu  from  E.  to  W.,  the  loftiest 
summit  of  which  is  called  BanjirO. 
Splendid  as  is  still  the  timber  on  this 
range,  it  has  suffered  much  from  deforesta- 
tion during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  traveller  should  turn  aside 
to  visit  the  cascade  of  Jdren-taJd, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  'the  Kano- 
gawa. It  is  close  to  the  main 
road. 

The  favourite  hot  springs  of 
Tugano  {Inns,  Shioda-ya,  Edo- 
ya)  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kawazu-gawa,  some 
6  did  only  from  the  hamlet  of 
Kashimoto  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
on  the  other  side.  Here  a  road 
branches  off  to  the  hot  springs  of 
KawaziMiO'kama  on  the  coast  (IJ 
ri),  which  affords  a  different  route 


for  those  wishing  to  reach  the  coast 
without  entering  Shimoda. 

Beyond  Nashimoto  the  road 
crosses  the  Konahe-tdge,  a  climb  of 
18  cho,  and  after  passing  Mitsukuri, 
descends  a  well-cultivated  valley 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nozugawa,  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  harbour  of  Shimoda.  The 
country  round  is  JaeautifuUy  diver- 
sified, every  hill  laid  out  in  a 
series  of  terraces  planted  with  rice 
and  barley.  The  conspicuous  cone- 
shaped  hill  which  seems,  from  the 
vill.  of  Kochi,  to  block  up  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  is  called  Shimoda 
Fuji.  Three  cho  from  Kochi 
stands  the  hamlet  of  Kendaiji  (Irm 
by  Yoshimura  Heijird),  noted  for 
its  hot  springs,  which  make  it  pre- 
ferable to  Shimoda  as  a  stopping- 
place,  the  distance  between  the  two 
occupying  only  J  hr.  by  jinrikisha. 
Beyond  Bendaiji,  the  valley  widens 
till  it  forms  an  extensive  open  plain 
before  reaching 

Shimoda  {Inns,  Yamamoto-ya, 
Awaman-ro,)  a  compactly  built  and 
regularly  laid  out  town.  The 
situation  of  Shimoda  is  such 
as  to  command  a  healthy  climate, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil 
and  the  fresh  sea-breezes.  The 
harbour,  though  small,  is  safe  and 
convenient.  There  is  also  an  inner 
anchorage  for  small  junks  and 
boats,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Nozugawa,  being  artificially  con- 
structed by  means  of  dykes  and  a 
breakwater. 

From  Shimoda  is  exported  most 
of  the  stone  employed  for  the  new 
constructions  in  the  capital.  It 
comes  from  extensive  quarries  at 
Sawada,  near  Kawazu  -  no  -  hama 
about  Si  ri  distant. 

Shimoda  was  first  visited  in  1854  by 
Commodore  Perry  and  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  squadron.  By  the  treaty 
which  he  concluded,  it  was  constituted  an 
open  port  for  American  shipping;  and 
here  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  the  American 
Minister,  resided  untU  the  substitution  of 
Kana^wa  as  a  trading  port  in  1869.^ThiB 
change  was  motived  by  an  earthquake 
and  huge  tidal  wave  that  rendered  the 
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harbour  useleas  for  large  ships  and 
overwhelmed  the  town.  The  limit  of  the 
tidal  wave  is  marked  by  the  spot  on  which 
the  Normal  School  now  stands.  The  graves 
of  some  Americans  buried  here  during  tiie 
fifties  are  still  shown  at  Gyokusenji,  a 
temple  40  min.  walk  from  the  town. 

The  easiest  way  to  quit  Sbimoda 
is  by  small  steamer  to  Atami,  calling 
at  two  or  three  places  en  route.  The 
itinerary  of  the  coast  road  both  to 
Atami  and  to  Nnmazn  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  next 
section. 

3. — The  Bay  of  Enouba.    Round 
THE  Coast  of  Izu. 

The  Bay  of  Enoura  offers  good 
sea-bathing.  The  accommodation, 
too,  in  Japanese  style,  is  excellent 
at  Ushibuse  ( Inrit  Seko  Bokndayu), 
25  min.  by  jinriMsha  from  Numa- 
zn,  and  at  Shizuura  {^Inriy  Hoyo« 
kwan),  a  little  further  on  in  an 
ancient  pine-grove  by  the  shore. 
This  whole  stretch  of  coast  as  far 
as  Mito  is  singularly  beautiful. 

It  is  possible  to  walk  round 
the  entire  peninsula  of  Izu  by  fol- 
lowing the  path  that  skirts  the 
coast, — a  journey  ^hich,  though 
fatiguing,  is  extremely  pretty  in  a 
characteristically  Japanese  way, 
and  quite  off  the  beaten  track.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  such  a  lengthy  walking 
tour  by  taking  boat  over  certain 
portions  of  the  way,  especially  that 
between  Inatori  and  Ito,  where  the 
rugged  coast-line  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  from  tho  sea.  Indeed, 
steamers  may  be  availed  of  the 
whole  way ;  but  in  making  pUms, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
this  apparently  more  rapid  method 
ol  conveyance  affords  no  punctua- 
lity and  but  little  comfort.  On 
the  second  half  of  the  journey,  the 
best  halting  places  are  Kawazu-no^ 
hama,  Atagawa,  and  Ito,  on  account 
of  their  hot  springs.  The  path 
continually  winds  up  and  down  the 
cliffs  along  the  sea-shore,  passing 
a  succession  of  picturesque  nookst 
bays,  and  islets  with  rooky  caves 
and  pinnacles.    Of  these  the  most 


noted  is  Dogasbima,  to  visit  which 
hire  a  boat  at  Matsuzaki. 

[From  the  latter  place  there  also 
runs  a  hilly  road  to  Tuga- 
shima,  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  8  ri.'l 

The  deep  bay  to  the  S.  must  be 
crossed  by  ferry  from  Koura  to 
Mera.  All  along  the  coast  from 
Shimoda  to  Atami,  the  volcano  of 
Oshima  and  the  smaller  isles  of 
Izu  are  constantly  in  sight.  The 
usual  country  accommodation, 
with  excellent  fish,  is  everywhere 
obtainable.  If  the  trip  be  made  in 
winter, — the  month  of  December 
is  recommended, — it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  do  it  in  the  reverse 
direction,  in  order  to  have  the 
prevailing  winds    in  one's  favour. 

The  following  is  the 

Itinerary. 

NUMAZUto:—    Ri  Oho  M. 

EnourA    1  31  4f 

Mito 2  5  5* 

Tachibo  1  24  4 

Heda    2  20  6^ 

Toi    3  —  7i 

Tago 5  2  X24 

MATSUZAKI..  2  18  6 

Nagatsuro  5  —  12^1 

SHIMODA 4  18  U 

£awazu-no- 

hama 3  20'  8} 

Inatori 1  29  4| 

Naramoto  ^near 

Atagawa) 1  27  4^ 

.Yawatano   2  27  6} 

ITO(Wada)    ...  3  10  8 

Usami 1  10  3 

Ajiro 2  —  5 

ATAMI    .2  18  6 

Total    47  7    115J 

The  best  places  to  stop  at  are  : — 
Heda  (Inn,  Tokiwa-ya). 
Matsuzaki  {Inn,  Sh5kai-ro). 
Shimoda  (see  opposite  page). 
Atngawa  Tsuchiya,   8  chd  from 

vill. 
Ito  (Yamada-ya). 
Atami  (Higuohi-ya). 


Boute  8.—  Vries  Idand. 
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The  Idds  recommended  at  other 
places  on  the  road  are:  Hashimoto- 
ya,  at  Mito;  Mage-ya,  at  Kawazu- 
no-hama ;  Shimoda-yn,  at  Inatori ; 
Matsn-ya,  at  Yawatano. 

From  Atami  one  may  reach  Kozn 
on  the  T5kaid5  Railway  by  the 
itinerary  (reversed)  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  route  (p.  156). 

4. — From  Yugabhima  to  Atami. 

This  is  a  pleasant  day  and  a 
half's  walk  from  the  centre  of  the 
peninsnla  to  the  sea  at  Ito  {InUt 
Yamada-ya),  where  spend  the  first 
night,  and  thence  along  the  coast 
to  Atami.  Two  passes  have  to  be 
crossed,  the  first — the  Nagano-toge 
— a  climb  of  40  min.  immediately 
on  leaving  Yugashima,  and  the 
other  —  tb  e  Hiekawa-t5ge — som  e- 
what  shorter,  just  before  descend- 
in  p:  to  Ito.  The  coast  road  is  also 
hilly,  affording  charming  views. 

The  Hmerary)&2kB  follows  : 

YUGASHIMA  to":—  Ri  Cho    M. 

Nagano    20      IJ 

Harabo    2—5 

Hiekawa 1    19      3| 

It6(Wada) 2—5 

ATAMI   5    28    14 

Total    11    31    29 


ROUTE   8. 


VbIES  I&IiAND. 

Vries  Island,  called  Im  no  0- 
skima  by  the  Japanese,  is  the  largest 
and  most  accessible  of  the  Igu  no 
Shichi'to,  or  Seven  Isles  of  Izu,  which 
stretch  away  for  over  IQO  m.  in 
a  southerly  direction  from  near  the 
entrance  of  Tokyo  Bay  to  33°  lat.  N. 
Its  greatest  length  is  10  m. ;  its 
breadth  in  the  broadest  part,  5}  m. 
It  is  situated  15  m.  from  the  nearest 


point  of  Izu,  and  28 1  m.  from  Misaki 
and  Sogami.  The  ever-smoking  vol- 
cano on  Vries  Island  is  sighted  by 
all  ships  bound  for  Yokohama.  The 
names  of  the  other  six  islands  are 
Toshima,  Niishima,  Kozushima. 
Miyake,  Mikura,  and  Hachijd. 

In  ancient  days  Eastern  Japan,  then 
semi-barbarous,  was  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  criminals  expelled  from 
the  central  part  of  the  Empire,  that  is  to  say, 
Nara,  Kyoto,  and  their  enyirons,  where 
the  Mikado  held  his  Oourt.  When  the 
mainland  of  E.  Japan  became  civilised,  the 
islands  alone  continued  to  be  used  as  con- 
vict settlements,  and  they  retained  this 
character  till  quite  recent  times.  There 
were  exiles  living  on  Vries  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  On  English 
charts,  Hachijd  (misspelt  Fatsisio),  the 
southernmost  of  the  group,  is  sometimes 
stated  to  be  "a  place  of  exile  for  the 
grandees  of  Japan. "  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Hachijd  was  peculiar  in 
tblB  respect,  or  that  grandees  were  the 
only  class  of  persons  transported  thither. 
The  most  noted  of  the  many  exiles  to 
Vries  was  the  famous  arctfer  Tametomo, 
who  was  banished  there  in  1156,  and 
whose  prowess  forms  a  favourite  subject 
with  Japanese  romance  writers  and  artists. 
The  current  English  name  of  Vries  Island 
is  derived  from  that  of  Captain  Martin 
G^rritsz  Vries,  a  Dutch  navigator  who 
discovered  it  in  1643.  Vries  Island  was 
noted  until  recent  years  for  Its  peculiar 
dialect,  and  for  the  retention  of  curious 
old  customs.  Few  remnants  of  these 
now  survive,  excepting  the  coiffure  of  the 
women  and  their  habit  of  carrying  loads 
on  the  head. 

Vries  Island  has  no  regular,  and 
but  little  irregular,  steam  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world.  The 
best  way  to  reach  it  is  by  fishing- 
boat  from  Misaki  (see  p.  101), 
whence  the  fare  with  five  sailors 
should  be  about  10  yen.  The  wea- 
ther being  favourable,  any  point 
on  the  coast  of  the  island  may  be 
reached  in  from  5  to  8  hrs.  It 
may  also  be  reached  from  Shimo- 
da  or  Ajiro  in  Izu.  Such  sea  trips 
cannot,  however,  be  recommended 
to  any  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  language  or  unaccustomed  to 
Japanese  ways  ;  and  the  many  de- 
lays and  disappointments  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  of  communicA- 
tion  with  the  mainland  are  hardly 
counterbtAanced,  except  to  the  in- 
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TestigatoT  of  Toloanio  phenomena, 
by  such  interest  as  the  island 
possesses.  The  best  season  for  the 
trip  is  early  spring,  the  next  best 
being  winter. 

There  are  six  villages  on  the 
island,  all  situated  on  the  coast, 
and  named  respectively  Motomura 
(more  correctly  Niijima),  Nomashi, 
Sashildji,  Habu,  Senzu,  and  Okada. 
Of  these  Motomura  is  the  best  to 
stop  at,  -whilst  Habu  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  a  picturesque 
little  harbour — the  submerged 
crater  of  an  ancient  volcano — and 
is  therefore  the  easiest  to  take  ship 
from  when  departing.  There  are 
no  inns  on  Yries  Island,  excepting 
a  poor  one  at  Motomura;  but  ac- 
commodation can  be  obtained  at 
the  house  of  the  Headman  {Kocho) 
of  each  village.  There  are  no 
vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  bu*  few 
pack-horses., 'The  distances  along 
the  road  or  path  connecting  the 
Tillages  are  approximately  as  fol- 
lows (the  estimate  is  that  given  by 
the  local  officials,  and  seems  to  be 
a  rather  liberal  one)  :— 

Bi  Chd  M. 

Senzu  to  Okada 1  —    2J 

Okada, to  Motomura...  2  —    5 

Motomura  to  Nomashi  1  —    2| 

Nomashi  toSashikiji..  3  —    7 J 

Sashikiji  to  Habu 19    l| 

For  the  most  part,  the  road  runs 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
which  it  only  rejoins  on  nearing 
the  villages;  and  there  are  also  a 
number  of  paths  in  all  directions, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  bring- 
ing down  fire-wood  from  the  hill- 
sides. UsuaUy  the  way  lies  through 
a  low  wood  of  camellia,  skimmia, 
and  other  evergreens,  and  some- 
times, as  for  instance  between 
Motomura  and  Nomashi,  along  a 
f em-clad  dell.  Pheasants  and 
woodcock  are  abundant. 

There  is  no  road  round  the  £. 
coast  from  Habu  to  Senzu ;  but  the 
distance  is  approximately  5  ri,  and 
the  way  leads  over  the  desolate 
slope  of  the  volcano  by  which  the 


i  whole  centre  of  the  island  is  occu- 
pied. 

The  name  of  the  volcano  is 
Mihara,  2,500  ft.  high.  From  its 
summit  smoke  perpetually  issues, 
and  it  is  subject  to  frequent  erup- 
tions. The  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  Nomashi,  but  the  ascent 
may  be  undertaken  equally  well 
from  Motomura.  The  climb  re- 
quires from  2}  to  3  hrs.,  m  nd  the 
whole  expedition,  including  stop- 
pages, can  easily  be  made  during 
a  forenoon.  Passing  through  the 
village,  the  ascent,  as  made  from 
Motomura,  leads  for  the  first  hour 
through  a  wood,  and  then  emerges 
on  to  volcanic  scorisa,  where  no- 
thing grows  but  small  tufts  of 
grass  and  dwarf  alder.  The  emi- 
nence seen  ahead  to  the  1.  and 
called  Eagami-bata,  is  not  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  only  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  an  immense 
ancient  crater,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  present  cone, 
with  its  much  smaller  though  still 
considerable  dimensions.  From 
this  point  it  is  a  5  min.  walk  to  the 
lip  of  the  ancient  crater,  which  here 
forms  a  flat  oval  waste  of  minute 
scoriae,  with  stones  scattered  about 
the  surface.  Its  greatest  length  on 
this  side  is  .estimated  at  nearly  1 
m.,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  low 
broken  hillocks  of  lava,  against 
whose  sides  the  sand  is  piled  up. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  across  this 
desolate  waste,  where  not  even  a 
blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  brings 
us  to  the  little  torii  marking  the 
Nomashi  approach  to  the  mount- 

I  ain,  and  forming  the  limit  beyond 
which  women  are  not  allowed  to 
proceed.  From  this  point  there  is 
a  fine  view.  In  front,  and  most 
conspicuous  of  all,  are  the  other 
islands  and  islets  of  the  Izu  group, 
the  curious  pyramidal  Toshima, 
with  Shikine  and  Kozu  behind ;  to 
the  1.  of  Toshimu  the  longer  and 
lower  outline  of  Niijima,  with  little 
Udoma  in  front.  To  the  1.  again, 
but  considerably  more  distant,  are 
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the  larger  islands  of  Miyake  and 
Miknra,  while  on  exceptionally  clear 
days  the  oathne  of  Hachijo — so  at 
least  it  is  nsserted — can  be  descried. 
To  the  W.  are  seen  Aniagi-san  and 
other  portions  of  the  peninsula  of 
Izn,  the  towering  cone  of  Fuji,  with 
the  lesser  Hakone  and  Oyama 
ranges ;  to  the  N.  Misaki  in  Sagami, 
and  to  the  N.£.  the  ontline  of  the 
peninsula  of  Eazusa-Boshu,  which 
shnts  in  Tokyo  Bay  from  the  open 
Pacific.  The  climb  hence  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  takes  |  hr. 
The  width  of  the  present  crater  at 
the  summit  has  been  estimated  at 
f  mile. 

Mihara  may  also  be  ascended 
from  Haba  or  from  Senzn,  the  climb 
on  that  side  of  the  island  being, 
howeyer,  much  longer  and  more 
difficult. 

Excepting  the  ascent  of  the  vol- 
cano, there  are  few  walks  in  the 
island  deserving  of  mention.  The 
collector  of  ferns  will,  however,  find 
nnmerons  and  beantif  nl  species,  not 
only  between  Motomura  and  No- 
mashi,  bnt  also  at  a  place  called 
Bozu-ga-Hora,  i.e.,  the  Priest's  Dell, 
abont  1  m.  out  of  Habu  in  the 
direction  of  Senzn.  A  spare  day  at 
Habu  may  also  be  devoted  to  walk- 
ing along  the  coast  towards  Senza  ; 
bat  the  vapour  spring  situated  on 
the  mountain-side  between  the  two 
places,  of  which  the  visitor  will  be 
told  by  the  natives,  is  at  a  distance 
— 5  ri — which  makes  it  difficult  of 
access  in  one  day,  on  account  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  ground ;  and 
there  is  not  even  a  shed  in  which  to 
take  shelter.  This  spring  is  resort- 
ed to  in  cases  of  wounds  and 
bruises,  the  friends  of  the  sick 
person  erecting  some  temporary 
cover.  Fuiago-yatna,  the  double- 
orested  mountain  whose  red  hue, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  brittle 
lava  of  that  colour,  is  so  conspi- 
cuous from  Habu,  is  a  mere  spur 
of  the  volcano  offering  no  special 
interest. 
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Fuji  an!d  Neighboubhood. 

1.  genxbaii  infobmation.  2.  as- 
cen4?  fbom  ootemba  station.  3.. 
ascent  fbom  mubayama.  4.  as- 
cent fbom  ST7BA8HIBI.  5.  ASCENT 
FBOM  TOSHIBA.  6.  ASCENT  FBOM 
HITO-ANA.        7.  ASCENT  FBOM  SUYA- 

ma.      8.  summit  of  fuji.     9.  gib- 
cuit  of  fuji  half-way  up. 

1. — Genebal  Infobmation. 

Time.  Mere  hurried  ascent  of 
Fuji  and  back  to  Yokohama,  1  day 
and  night ;  more  comfortably  in  2 
days  and  1  night,  which  latter  is 
spent  at  one  of  the  huts  on  the 
mountain  side. 

The  pleasantest  plan  is  to  com- 
bine the  ascent  of  Fuji  with  a  visit 
to  the  Miyanoshita-Hakone  district, 
devoting  at  least  a  week  to  the  en- 
tire trip,  and  climbing  the  moun- 
tain during  whichever  portion  of 
that  time  seems  to  promise  the  most 
settled  weather.  The  ascent  is 
usually  made  between  the  15th 
July  and  10th  September,  the  huts 
to  accommodate  pilgrims  being 
closed  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  the  coolie  guides  {goriki)  teax- 
ing  to  go  up  so  long  as  any  snow 
remains  on  the  path.  The  charge 
at  the  huts  is  1  yen  per  night.  The 
best  time  is  from  the  2&th  July  to 
the  lUth  August. 

The  shortest  way  of  reaching  Fuji 
from  Yokohama  is  to  take  rail  as 
far  as  Gotemba  Station,  3  hrs., 
where  guides,  horses,  foreign  sad- 
dles, as  also  rough  quilts  and  char- 
coal to  ward  off  the  cold  air  at 
night  in  the  huts  on  the  mountain 
top,  can  be  procured.  The  traveller 
must  bring  his  own  food.  Instead 
of  staying  at  Gotemba  and  making 
the  ascent  thence,  many  prefer  to 
push  on  6  m.  to  Subashiri  at  the 
E.  base  of  the  mountain,  whence 
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the  climb  is  rather  easier.  Tra- 
Tellers  trom  the  Kobe  direction 
might  aUght  either  at  Iwabuchi  or 
at  Suzukawa,  and  ascend  from 
Mnrayama,  it  being  3  ri  from  each 
^  those  stations  to  O^iyo.  {Inn, 
Omiya*tei).  One  goes  fronv  Iwa- 
bnclu  to  Omiya  byjinrikisha;  from 
Snznkawa  to  Omiya  by  tram  in  1^ 
hr.,  passing  through  the  town  of 
Yoshiwara.  There  is  a  short  cut 
from  Yoshiwara  for  pedestrians, 
'fhose  coming  from  Eofn  will 
naturally  ascend  from  Yoshida.  It 
is  also  possible  to  ascend  from 
Snyama,  S.  E.,  and  Hito-ana,  S.  W.; 
but  these  lost  two  have  nothing 
special  to  recommend  them.  Details 
of  the  ascent  from  Gotemba  Station, 
etc.,  are  given  below.  Numbers  of 
travellers  choose  rather  to  reach 
Fuji  from  Miyanoshita  or  Hakone, 
by  walking  to  Gotemba  over  the 
Otome-t5ge  (see  p.  151).  In  this 
case,  they  can  provide  themselves 
beforehand  with  all  necessaries  at 
the  hotel.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  take  plenty  of  warm  clothing, 
as  the  temperature  falls  below 
freezing-point  at  night  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  even 
during  the  hottest  period  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  also  prudent  to  take 
an  extra  supply  of  food,  as  parties 
have  occasionally  been  detained  on 
the  mountain  side  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, unable  either  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit or  to  descend  to  the  base.  It 
is  possible,  by  sleeping  at  Gotemba 
Station  or  at  Murayama,  and  start- 
ing at  dawn,  to  reach  the  summit 
and  descend  again  in  a  single  day 
(in  local  Japanese  parlance  hi- 
yamat  that  is,  **  day-mountain  "). 
.Oonnting  the  working  day  as 
having  15  bra.  (4  a.m.  to  7  p.m.)» 
this  would  allow  10  hrs.  for  the 
ascent,  including  short  stoppages, 
2  hrs.  at  the  top,  and  3  hrs.  for  the 
descent.  The  shortest  time  in 
which  the  ascent  and  descent  have 
been  known  to  be  made  from 
Gotemba  Station,  including  stop- 
pages, is  9  hrs.  8  min.,  of  which  6 
hrs.  50  min.  were  occupied  in  the 


ascent.  But  persons  less  desirous 
of  ** breaking  the  record"  than  of 
really  seeing  what  they  have  come 
so  far  to  see,  are  strongly  urged  to 
pursue  the  following  course : — 
leave  Gt>temba  Station  or  Mura- 
yama before  day-light — say  at  2 
A.M. — thus  including  the  glory  of 
sunrise  on  the  way  up.  After 
sunrise,  do  the  remainder  of  the 
ascent  slowly,  reaching  the  summit 
about  midday.  Having  establish- 
ed himself  in  one  of  the  huts  on 
the  summit,  the  traveller  should 
go  down  into  the  crater,  make  the 
round  of  the  crater,  and  spend  the 
night  at  the  top.  This  will  afford 
the  chance  of  a  sunset  and  of  a 
second  sunrise,  after  which  the 
descent  can  be  at  once  begun. 
The  descent  will  take  most  people 
from  4^  to  5  hrs.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is  that  it 
multiplies  the  chances  of  a  good 
view  from  the  summit, — such  views 
being  much  more  often  obtained  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  being  by  no 
means  certain  at  any  time. 

Apropos  of  views,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Japanese  term  Fvji-mi  Ju-san-shu,  that 
is,  the  Thirteen  Provinces  from  which  Fnji 
ia  visible.  These  are  Husashi,  BAshtl, 
Eazusa,  Shimosa,  Hitachi,  Shimotsake, 
Kdtsnke,  Shinshu,  KOshu,  Totdml,  Snru- 
ga,  Izn,  and  Sagami.  The  map  of  these 
provinces  is  an  excellent  BjMCimen  of 
old-fashioned  Japanese  cartography.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  written 
characters  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
nseful  maps  to  travel  with. 

*'  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  say  Rev.  Walter 
Weston,  in  his  book  on  the  Japanese 
Alps,  "though  it  is  not  generally  Imown, 
Fuji  can  be  seen,  from  mountain  tope,4n 
several  other  provinces  still  further  dis- 
tant, e.  g.,  Yari-ga-take  and  Tate-yamain 
Hida,  Ena-san  in  Mlno,  Asama-yama  (not 
the  great  volcano)  in  Ise,  and  others." 

Fuji  is  much  more  easily  ascend- 
ed than  many  mountains  far  in- 
ferior in  height,  as  it  presents  no 
obstacles  in  the  shape  of  rocks  or 
undergrowth.  The  first  6,000  ft. 
of  the  ascent  can  moreover  be 
performed  on  horseback,  after 
which  the  accomplishment  of  the 
remainder  is  merely  a  question  of 
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steady  peiBeverADce.  The  diBtance 
to  the  snmmit  from  the  point  call- 
ed Uma-gaeshi,  is  unequally  divided 
into  ten  parts  called  go,  Avhich  are 
snbdivided  in  some  cases  into 
halves  called  gO'shaku.  The  first 
station  is  thus  Ichi-go-me^  the 
second  Ni-go-fM^  and  so  on,  the 
last  before  the  summit  is  reached 
being  Ku-go-me,  ot  the  ninth. 

The  go  is  generally  nsed  as  a  measure  of 
capacity.  One  explanation  given  by  the 
Japanese  of  tiie  application  of  this  method 
of  calculation  to  Fuji  is  that  the  mountain 
resembles  in  shape  a  heap  of  dry  rice 
ponred  out  of  a  measnre,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  subdivisions  must  corres- 
pond to  the  fractions  of  the  latter.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  go  is  used  as  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ri  throughout  the  island  of 
Kyfishfl. 

At  most  of  these  stations,  as  also 
at  the  top,  are  huts  where  accom- 
modation for  the  night,  boiled  rice, 
and  water  can  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  coolies  required 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  amount 
of  baggage  to  be  carried.  When 
ladies  are  making  the  ascent,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  spare  man  or 
two  to  pull  and  push  them  up 
when  tired.  Stout  gaiters  are  re- 
commended to  be  worn  during  the 
descent,  to  prevent  sand  and  ashes 
from  getting  inside  the  boots. 

Fuji,  often  called  Fuji-san,  that  is 
Mount  Fuji,  and  by  the  x>oet8  Fuji-no- 
yama,  that  is  the  Mountain  of  Fuji, 
whence  the  form  Fusiyama  often  used  by 
Europeans,  stands  between  the  provinces 
of  Suruga  and  Eloshu,  and  is  the  highest, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  famous 
mountain  in  Japan.  The  height  of  Ken- 
ga-mine,  the  westernmost  and  highest 
];>oint  of  the  crater  wall,  is  given  by  the 
Geological  Survey  at  12,395  ft. 

Though  now  quiescent,  Fuji  must  still 
be  accounted  a  volcano.  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  Japanese  literature  of  the 
smoke  of  Fuji,  which,  if  the  expressions 
nsed  by  poets  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
^ts,  must  have  formed  a  constant 
feature  in  the  landscape  at  least  as  lat«  as 
the  14t^  century.  An  author  who  flou- 
rished about  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
says  :  "  There  is  a  level  space  at  the  sum- 
mit, about  1  ri  square,  having  a  depres- 
sion in  th«  centre  shi^ed  like  a  cauldron, 
at  tbe  bottom  of  which  is  a  pond.  This 
canldron  is  usually  filled  with  vapour 
of  a  pure  green  (or  blue)  colour,  and 
the   bottom  appears  like  boiling  water. 


The  steam  is  visible  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  mountain."  In  967  a  small 
mountain  was  formed  at  the  eastern 
base  of  Fuji.  This  was  probably  the 
small  hump  called  Ko-Fuji.  on  the  1. 
of  the  second  station  on  the  Gotemba 
ascent.  A  traveller's  journal  of  the  year 
1021  speaks  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
slightly  flattened  summit,  while  at  night 
fire  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  crater. 
Eruptions  also  occurred  in  1082  and  1649. 
The  most  recent  one  began  on  the  16th 
December,  1707,  and  lasted  with  intervals 
till  the  22nd  January.  1708.  This  being 
the  period  known  in  Japanese  chronology 
as  Hoei,  the  name  of  Hoei-zan  was  given 
to  the  hump  then  formed  on  the  upper 
slope  of  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain. 
According  to  another  account,  a  projection 
had  always  existed  in  this  place,  but  was 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  this  latest 
eruption.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  ashes  lay  6  ft.  deep  on  the 
Tokaidd  near  Hara  and  Yoshiwara.  and 
even  fell  in  Yedo  to  a  depth  of  6  inches. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  small  quantities 
of  steam  continue  to  issue  through  the 
ashes  on  the  E.  or  Subashiri  side  of  the 
mountain,  just  outside  the  lip  of  the 
crater. 

Enormous  must  have  been  the  torrents 
of  lava  that  have  flowed  from  Fuji  on 
different  occasions.  Fifteen  miles  from 
the  summit  in  a  direct  line,  at  the  vill. 
of  Matsuno  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Fuji- 
kawa, is  the  termination  of  one  of  these 
streams,  while  another  may  be  studied 
on  the  N.!^.  side  of  the  base,  between 
Toshida  and  Funatsu.  But  most  of  the 
lava  has  long  since  been  covered  up  by 
the  deep  deposits  of  ^hes  and  scoriss, 
an'l  only  becomes  visible  here  and  there 
where  it  is  denuded  by  the  streams  which 
furrow  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

An  effort  was  made  by  a  bold  meteoro- 
logist, Mr.  Nonaka,  to  spend  the  winter  of 
1895  on  the  top.  His  friends,  fearing  the 
result  sent  up  a  relief  party  before 
Christmas,  which  found  him  and  his 
courageous  wife  in  such  terrible  plight 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  down,  and 
their  lives  were  despcdred  of  for  a  time^ 

Fuji  ranks  high  among  the  many  sacred 
mountains  in  Japan,  and  is  crowded  with 
pilgrims  during  the  brief  summer  season, 
who  repair  to  the  summit  to  worship,  and 
to  purchase  charms  sold  by  the  priests. 
Most  of  these  pilgrims  belong  to  the  pea* 
sant  class.  In  former  years,  women  were 
debarred  from  ascending  to  the  top  of  all 
these  sacred  peaks.  On  Fuji  the  ei^th 
station  was  their  furthest  limit.  This 
prohibition  no  longer  applies  here,  but 
has  been  re-introduced  in  some  looalitiee. 
The  aspect  of  Fuji  has  so  impressed 
the  national  mind  that  many  other  hills 
of  like  shape  derive  their  name  from  it. 
Thus  we  have  the  Bango  Fai'  Tsa  aru 
Fuji,  etc. 
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Fuji  stands  by  itself,  rising  -with 
one  majestic  sweep  from  a  plain 
almost  Burronnded  by  mountains. 
The  S.  side  slopes  right  down  to 
the  sea,  its  outline  being  broken 
only  on  the  S.E.  by  the  rugged 
peaks  of  Ashitaka-yama.  On  the  N. 
and  W.  rise  steep  granite  ranges, 
stretching  away  from  the  Misaka- 
toge  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the 
Shibakawa  with  the  Fujikawa. 
Against  these  mountains  the  show- 
ers of  ashes  which  were  ejected 
from  the  crater  have  piled  them- 
selves up,  and  confined  in  their 
separate  basins  the  waters  of 
Motosu,  Shoji,  and  other  lakes. 
The  E.  side  is  shut  in  by  volcanic 
mountains  of  undetermined  origin, 
beginning  near  Subashiri,  and  ex- 
tending south-wards  into  the 
peninsula  of  Izu.  Among  them 
lies  Lake  Hakone,  with  the  nu- 
merous hot  springs  of  Miyano- 
shita,  Ashinoyu,  Atami,  and  their 
neighbourhood.  The  base  of  the 
mountain  is  cultivated  up  to  a 
height  of  about  1,500  ft.,  above 
"which  spreads  a  Avide  grassy  moor- 
land {suso-no)  to  4,000  ft.,  where 
the  forest  commences.  The  upper 
limit  of  this  varies  considerably, 
being  lowest  on  the  £.  side,  name- 
ly, about  5,500  ft.  on  the  ascent 
from  Gotemba,  and  7,900  ft.  on  the 
Murayama  side.  But  on  the  W. 
face,  between  the  Yoshida  and 
Murayama  ascents,  and  looking 
down  over  the  plain  round  Hito- 
ana,  it  must  extend  as  high  as 
9,000  ft.  or  more.  This  difference 
is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  comparatively  recent  distur- 
bance on  the  S.  £.  side,  which 
caused  the  present  conformation 
of  Hoeizan,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  ashes  thrown  out  fell  in 
the  direction  of  Gotemba,  destroy- 
ing the  forest,  and  leaving  a  desert 
waste  which  only  a  long  lapse  of 
years  can  again  cover  with  vegeta- 
tion. To  the  same  cause,  namely, 
comparatively  recent  volcanic  ac- 
tion, must  be  ascribed  the  almost 
entire    absence    of    those    Alpine 


plants  which  abound  on  the  sum- 
mits of  other  high  mountains  in 
Japan,  such  as  Ontake,  Shirane  in 
Koshu,  and  Yatsu-ga-take.  Above 
the  forest  lies  a  narrow  zone  of 
bushes,  chiefly  dwarf  larch.  A  few 
species  of  hardy  plants  are  found 
up  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  on  some 
parts  of  the  con^. 

2. — ascbnt  feom  gotemba  . 
Station. 

Gotemba  Station  {Inn,  Fuji- 
ya)  is  12  cho  from  the  old  vill. 
of  Gotemba  ;  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  going  to  the  latter 
and  thence  on  to  Subashiri,  as  was 
the  general  practice  in  pre-railway 
times,  there  being  now  a  direct  and- 
shorter  way  up  the  mountain  from 
the  station  by  what  is  called  the 
Nakahata  route,  avoiding  both 
those  villages.  I£  the  traveller  in- 
tends to  spend  the  night  at  Gotem- 
ba Station,  he  should  try  to  arrive 
early,  so  as  to  avoid  difficulty  in 
obtaining  accommodation  at  the 
inn.  In  order  to  economise  one's 
strength,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
horses  for  the  first  2^  hrs.  of  the 
ascent  across  an  open  and  gently 
rising  country.  This  takes  one  be- 
yond Uma-gaeshi*  where  horses 
are  supposed  to  be  left,  to  Tarobo, 
where  they  are  generally  left. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
riding  as  far  as  No.  2  station.  The 
distances  of  this  first  part  of  the 
ascent  are  given  as  follows  : — 

GOTEMBA  to:—     Hi    Cho  M, 

Nakabata 1       8  3t 

Uma-gaeshi 2      —  5 

Tar5b5                              28  '   2 

No.  2  Station  (45  min.)   —  — 

Total     ^-.  4—101 

The  ordinary  hasJ^a  is  also  avail- 
able as  far  as  a  tea-shed  called 
Ichi-ri-matsu,  2  ri  from  Gotemba, 

*  Uma-gaeshi,  lit.  '*  liorse  send  back."  ja 
the  general  name  for  that  point  on  a 
mountain  beyond  which  it  is  not  custom- 
ary to  Tide. 
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and,  if  required,  will  await  one's 
return  at  Uma-gaeshi. 

At  TarSbd  (so  called  from  a 
goblin  who  is  there  worshipped), 
staves  are  sold  to  help  climbers  on 
their  way  np.  These  staves  are 
engraved  with  the  name  of  the 
mountain,  and  can  have  a  farther 
inscription  added  by  the  priests 
who  dwell  at  the  summit. 

Though  Fuji,  as  already  stated, 
is  theoretically  divided  on  all  its 
sides  into  ten  parts,  some  of 
the  stations  no  longer  exist  in 
practice — that  is,  have  ho  rest- 
huts — while  others  are  subdivided. 
On  the  Gotemba  ascent,  Nos.  5, 6, 8, 
and  top  are  the  best.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  case  of  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  halt  for  the 
night  midway. 

The  heights  of  the  chief  stations 
are  as  follows : — 

ft. 


\o. 

3. 

7,085 

» 

4. 

7,937 

»• 

5. 

8,659 

»» 

6. 

9,317 

it 

8. 

10,693 

if 
a 
it 

From  No.  3  to  5  the  path  skills 
Hoei-zan,  where  the  steep  portion 
of  the  ascent  begins.  The  first  lava 
crops  out  after  No.  5,  affording 
better  foothold.  At  No.  6  a  path 
turns  off  to  Hoei-zan.  Above  No. 
8  the  climb  becomes  more  fatiguing, 
being  now  over  loose  cinders.  From 
here,  too,  patches  of  snow  will  be 
found  in  rifts  in  the  lava  rock  ;  but 
there  are  nowhere  any  actual  snow- 
fields  to  be  traversed.  At  No.  10 — 
the  top — there  are  three  stone  huts, 
fairly  roomy  and  comfortable. 
Should  they  all  be  occupied  by 
pilgrims,  the  traveller  must  walk 
round  to  the  huts  on  the  Subashiri 
side  of  the  lip  of  the  crater,  about 
^  m.  distant. 

The  descent  as  far  as  No.  7  is 
the  same  as  the  ascent.  At  No.  7, 
it  diverges  to  the  r.  down  a  kind  of 
glissade  (Jap.  hasMri)  of  loose  sand, 
over  which  one  may  skim  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  reach  No.  2^  in  less  than 
Ihr.    From  Tarobo  onwards,  the 


descent  will  occupy  nearly  as  much 
time  as  was  required  for  the  as- 
cent. The  entire  journey  down 
from  the  summit  to  Gotemba  Sta- 
tion oan^be  accomplished  in  5  hrs. 

3. — Ascent  fbom  MuBAYASiA. 

From  Murayaiaa  (Inn,  by  Fuji- 
masa)  to  the  Uima'gaeshi,  or  riding 
limit  on  this  side  of  the  mountain, 
is  a  distance  of  3  ri  8  cho.  Thence 
onward  it  is  necessary  to  walk.  Gf 
the  various  stations.  No.  5  is  the 
most  to  be  recommended,  though 
all  are  fair,  the  ascent  from  Mura^ 
yama  having  long  been  that  most 
patronised  by  the  native  pilgrims, 
and.  therefore  styled  the  Omote- 
giLchi,  or  Front  Entrance,  to  the 
mountain.  This  ascent  has  the 
advantage  of  offering  more  shade 
than  the  others.  Some  experioD  oed 
climbers  therefore  recommend  go- 
ing up  this  way,  and  returning  on 
the  steeper  Gotemba  side. 

4.— ASCBNT  FBOM  SX7BASHIBI. 

At  Subashiri,  the  inn  generally 
patronised  by  foreigners  is  Yone- 
yama.  Yamada-ya  also  is  fair. 
The  road  to  the  Uma-gaeshi  on 
this  side  leads  for  2  ri  up  through 
the  forest,  whence  it  is  another  2  ri 
to  a  place  called  Gkujiki'ha,  where 
a  halt  for  refreshments  is  generally 
made.  This  is  8  cho  below  station 
No.  1.  The  best  stations  are  2,  6, 
and  especially  No.  8  and  the  top. 
At  No.  9  is  a  small  shrine  known 
as  Mukai  Sengen,  that  is,  the  God- 
dess of  Fuji's  Welcome,  intimating 
to  the  weary  wayfarer  that  he  is 
approachiDg  the  goddess's  sanctum. 

5. — Ascent  fbom  Yoshtda. 

Tosliida  is  an  unusually  long 
village,  divided  into  an  upper  por- 
tion {Karni  Yoshida)  and  a  lower 
portion  {Shimo  Yoshida).  From 
Kami  Yoshida  (Inns,  Kogiku,  Osa- 
kabe)  the  way  to  Uma-gaeshi,  the 
2nd  station,  as  far  as  which  it  is 
possible  to  ride,  lies  up  an  avenue. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  forest  is  not 
quitted  till  No.  5  is  reached.    Thus 
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the  Tiew  on  the  way  np  is  less  good 
by  this  ronte  than  on  the  Qotemba 
side,  but  there  is  more  sbj^de. 

6. — Ascent  fbom  Hito-ana. 

The  ascent  from  Hito-ana  (poor 
inn)  is  laborious,,  and  the  yiew 
much  spoilt  by  the  dense  forest 
through  which  the  track  lies.  It 
is  therefore  not  recommended. 
Travellers  wishing  to  visit  the 
'beautiful  waterfalls  of  Kami-Ide 
(see  Route  10)  might,  however,  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  descend  on 
this  side.  If  their  luggage  is  light, 
they  can  take  it  with  them  over  the 
mountain.  If  not,  they  must  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  sending  it  round 
the  base. 

7. — ASOBNT  FBOM   SUTAMA. 

This  is  an  alternative  way  for 
persons  staying  at  Hakone,  who 
can  reach  Suyama  viS  the  Lake 
and  the  Fukahara  Pass  in  6  to  8  hrs. 
Coolies  for  the  whole  trip,  includ- 
ing the  ascent  of  Fuji,  should  be 
engaged  at  Hakone,  as  the  re- 
sources of  Suyama  are  limited, 
though  there  is  a  tea-Jvouse  (Wa- 
tanabe  Hideo).  But  the  ascent 
from  Gotemba  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  path  up  Fuji  from  Suyama 
joins  the  path  up  from  Gotemba  at 
station  No.  3. 

8. — Summit  op  Fuji. 

The  Summit  of  the  mountain 
consists  of  a  series  of*  peaks  sur- 
rounding the  crater,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  not  far  short  of  2,(XK) 
ft.  The  descent  into  it,  down  the 
loose  talus  of  rock  and  cinders 
close  to  the  huts  at  the  top  of  the 
Murayama  ascent,  is  quite  easy; 
still  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  guide. 
The  bottom  is  reached  in  lO  min. 
The  floor,  which  is  formed  of 
cinders,  inclines  slightly  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  is  intersected  by  small 
stream-beds,  which  at  the  E.  end 
terminate  among  the  loosely  piled 
lava  masses  forming  the  core  of  the 
mountain.  All  round,  except  where 
the  descent  is  made,  rise  precipi- 


tous rooky  walls,  from  which  large 
pieces  detach  themselves  from  time 
to  time  with  a  loud  crackling  sound 
like  musketry.  On  the  W.  side, 
immediately  under  Een-ga-mine, 
there  is  usually  a  large  snow-slope. 
The  depth  has  been  variously  cal- 
culated at  416  ft.,  548  ft.,  and  584 
ft.  The  return  to  the  edge  will 
take  about  25  min. 

Before  dawn  the  pilgrims  betake 
themselves  to  Jrcn-<^a-mme,  to  await 
the  sun's  rising.  As  it  approaches 
the  horizon  and  all  the  clouds 
about  it  glow  with  the  most  bril- 
liant hues,  the  feeling  of  longing 
expectation  seems  almost  to  over- 
come them;  but  as  soon  as  the 
orb  appears,  they  greet  it  devoutly 
with  muttered  prayers  and  the 
rubbing  of  rosaries. 

Ken-ga-mine  commands  a  mar- 
vellously extensive  view.     To  the 
S.  stretches    tlie    Gulf  of  Suruga, 
shut  in  on  the   E.   by    the  lofty 
promontory  of  Izu,  and  confined  on 
the  W.  by  Mio-no-Matsubara  at  the 
end  of  the  long  range  dividing  the 
valley  of  the  Abekawa  from  that 
of    the  Fujikawa.     S.   W.    is  the 
broad  pebbly  bed  of  the  Fujikawa^ 
its  course  above  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  Tokaido  being  hidden 
by  the  lower  hills.    Westwards  are 
seen   all   ^he    lofty   peaks   of   the 
border  range  of  Roshu  and  Bhin- 
shu,  beginning   with   the  angular 
granite    obelisk    of    Eoma-ga-take 
and  its  lesser  neighbours,  Jizd  and 
Ho-5-zan,  then  the  three  summits 
of  Shirane,  known  as  Faigane,  Ai- 
no-tak«,  and  Nodori,  the  Koma-ga- 
take  of  Shinshu  rising  between  the 
Tenryti-gawa    and   Eisogawa,   and 
so  on    to  Ena-san    in    Mino    and 
the    top    of    Shichimen-zan  near 
Minobu.     Further  to   the   r.,   ex- 
tending   northwards,    comes    the 
great  range  dividing  far-off  Hida 
from    Shinsha,     amongst     whose 
peaks  may  be  distinguished  Nori- 
kura,    Yari-ga-take,    and,    further 
remote    in    Etohti,    the    volcanic 
summits  of  Tateyama.    Gradually 
moving  E.  again,  along  the  north- 
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em  horizoD,  we  distingTiiBh  the 
mountains  near  Nagano, — Ken -no- 
mine and  the  extinct  Tolcano  of 
Mydk5-zan.  Nearer  in  the  fore- 
ground  rise  the  nnmerons  sum- 
mits of  Yatsn-ga-take ;  and  then 
glancing  farther  N.,  we  pereeiye 
Asama-yama's  smoking  crater,  the 
mountains  abont  the  Miknni  Pass, 
and  next,  all  the  Nikko  mountains, 
— Shirane,  Nantai-zan,  and  lesser 
peaks.  E.  of  Yatsu-(!a-take  is  seen 
Kimpu-zan,  easily  known  by  its 
rounded  shoulder  and  the  pillar  of 
rock  at  the  summit ;  then  Yakushi 
and  Mitsumine  in  Chichibu,  till 
the  eye  loses  itself  in  n  confusion  of 
lower  ridges.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
crater,  from  almost  nny  point  that 
may  be  chosen,  the  eye  rests  on  a 
prospect  less  extensiye  indeed,  but 
surpassing  this  in  beauty.  Far 
away  across  the  plain,  is  distinctly 
visible  the  double  top  of  Tsukuba  in 
Hitachi,  while  further  S.  we  descry 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Tokyo  plain, 
with  T5ky6  lying  far  up  the  bay ; 
then  in  succession  Capes  Sagami 
and  Sunosaki,  Tries  Island,  the  Gulf 
of  Sagami,  and  nearer  in  the  fore- 
ground beautiful  Lake  Hakone 
peacefully  embosomed  among  green 
hUls. 

Few  will  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  clear  view  from 
the  summit  of  Fuji,  but  the  best 
chances  are  just  before  and  at  sun- 
rise. **Nor,"  says  an  authority, 
"will  the  pilgrim  be  wholly  fortu- 
nate unless  he  sees  the  superb  cloud 
effects  which  the  mountain  affords. 
These  are  most  likely  to  be  enjoyed 
in  ordinary  summer  weather,  be- 
tween noon  and  0  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  they  are  truly  magni- 
ficent. The  summit  of  the  mountain 
remains  clear,  but  its  shoulders  and 
waist  are  surrounded  by  billowy 
masses  of  dense  white  vapour  of 
indescribable  splendour.  Here  and 
there  a  momentary  break  may  per- 
mit a  glimpse  of  the  earth  beneath ; 
but  usually  notbing  ciin  be  seen 
landward  but  this  vast  oceftu  of 
cloud,  amid  which  the  peak  stands 


as  the  only  island  in  the  world. 
Turning  seaward,  the  ocean  itself 
can  be  seen  over  the  oircumambidnt 
vapour,  and  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  turmoil  and  restless 
change  of  form  of  the  clouds  them- 
selves." 

A  curious  phenomenon  may  also 
sometimes  be  witnessed  at  sunrise 
or  sunset.  As  the  sun's  rays  appear 
above  the  horizon,  or  vanish  below 
it,  the  shadow  of  Fuji  (kage-Fuji) 
is  thrown  in  deep  outline  on 
the  clouds  and  mist,  which  at  that 
hour  clothe  the  range  of  mountains 
to  the  west.  The  beautiful  pheno- 
menon commonly  known  as  *'  The 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken''  may  be 
seen  from  the  lip  of  the  crater  at 
sunrise  or  sunset  under  favourable 
conditions  of  mist.  The  spectator 
beholds  his  enormously  magnified 
and  transfigured  self, — his  head 
the  centre  of  a  circular  bow  or 
halo,  with  the  prismatic  colours  in 
concentric  rings. 

Descending  again  from  Ken-ga- 
mine, the  path  passes  under  it,  and 
just  above  the  steep  talus  called 
Oya  shiraxu  Ko  shirazu  (**  Heedless 
of  Parent  or  Child"),  from  the 
notion  that  people  in  danger  of 
falling  over  the  edge  of  the  crater 
would  not  heed  even  their  nearest 
relatives  if  sharers  of  the  peril. 
The  name  occurs  in  similarly  peri^ 
lous  places  in  many  parts  of  Japan. 
Continuing  N.,  the  path  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  cone,  passing  a  huge 
and  precipitous  gorge  which  ap- 
pears to  extend  downwards  to  the 
very  base  of  the  _moun tain.  This 
gorge  is  called  Osaway  the  lower 
limit  of  which  may  be  some  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  or  only  half-way  from 
the  summit.  Passing  across  the 
flank  of  the  Bai-iway  or  Thunder 
Bock,  the  path  goes  outside  the  cra- 
ter wall,  ascends  the  Shaka  no 
Wari-ishi  (Shaka's  Cleft  Bock),  and 
leaving  Shaka-ga-take — the  second 
loftiest  peak — behind,  descends  to 
the  Kimmei-sui  (Famous  Golden 
Water),  a  spring  of  ice-cold  water 
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situated  on  the  flat  shelf  between 
the  N.  edge  of  the  crater  and  the 
outer  wall.  Ascending  again,  the 
path  passes  the  row  of  huts  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent  from  Yoshida 
aiid  Subashiri,  and  reaches  a 
torii  commanding  the  best  view 
of  the  crater.  It  then  turns  again 
to  the  1.,  and  goes  outside  the  wall 
of  the  crater,  underneath  Kwan- 
non-ga-take.  Here  the  interesting 
phenomenon  may  be  observed  of 
steam  still  issuing  from  the  soil  in 
several  places,  one  of  which  is 
close  to  the  path,  while  another 
lies  near  at  hand  on  the  1.,  about 
50  ft.  down  the  exterior  of  the 
cone,  and  a  third  is  seen  imme- 
diately underneath  a  wall  of  rook 
50  yds.  ahead!  A  few  inches  below 
the  surface,  the  heat  is  great 
enough  to  boil  an  egg.  Beyond  this 
point,  the  path  crosses  a  depression 
known  as  Seishi-ga-kubo,  ascends 
E.  the  Sai-no-kaioara,  dotted  with 
stone  cairns  raised  in  honour  of 
Jizo,  descends  to  the  Oim-mei-sui, 
(Famous  Silver  Water),  at  the  top 
of  the  Gotemba  ascent,  and  pass- 
ing under  the  low  peak  named 
Koma-ga-take,  reaches  the  huts  at 
the  top  of  the  path  from  Mura- 
yama.  Between  this  last  point  and 
Een-ga-mine,  is  a  small  crater 
named  Konoshiro-ga-dkef  accessible 
from  the  N.  The  total  distance 
round  the  large  crater  is  said  by  the 
Japanese  to  be  1  ri,  or  2i  miles ; 
but  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggera- 
tion. An  Interesting  hour  may  be 
devoted  to  making  the  circuit, 
which  will  allow  for  pauses  at  all 
the  best  points  of  view. 

9. — ThB     CHtyDO-MxOXTBI,     OB     ClB- 

cuiT  OF  Fuji  Half-way  up. 

This  walk  is  a  favourite  with 
native,  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
It  is  easy,  involves  no  danger,  and 
commands  a  splendid  panoramic 
view  over  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  which  gradually 
unfolds  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  as  he  moves  along.  The 
path  encircles  Fuji  at  heights  vary- 


ing from  9,490  ft.  on  the  Gotemba 
side  (which  it  intersects  at  station 
No.  6)  to  7,450  ft.  on  the  Yoshida 
side.  It  is  best  to  turn  to  the  1.  on 
starting  from  the  above-mentioned 
No.  6  station,  because  the  path 
descends  a  rapid  slope  of  loose  sand 
from  the  ridge  of  Hoei-zan  towards 
the  W.,  which  would  be  very  fatigu- 
ing if  taken  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  path  proceeds  along  the 
narrow  ridge  of  Hoei-zan,  turns 
down  into  the  deep  hollow  formed 
by  the  eruption  of  1707-8.  crosses 
the  ridge  at  its  further  side  to  a 
broad  plateau  bestrewn  with  the 
cast-off  sandals  of  pilgrims,  and 
climbs  steeply  to  hut  No.  5  on  the 
Murayama  ascent.  It  then  con- 
tinues W.  over  dykes  of  lava  until 
it  reaches  the  great  Osawa  ravine, 
and,  descending  the  mountain  to 
the  1.  of  the  huge  mass  of  lava 
which  here  projects  over  the 
chasm,  passes  through  a  wood  of 
larch  and  rhododendron  to  the  S. 
edge  of  tlie  ravine,  which  is  now 
crossed.  The  path  onward  lies 
alternately  through  the  wood  and 
over  the  bare  northern  side  of  the 
cone  to  the  prettily  situated  temple 
of  Ko-MitcUce,  where  a  tea-shed 
affords  accommodation  for  the 
night.  Shortly  beyond  this  point 
the  path  divides,  the  r.  branch, 
which  should  be  taken,  leading  to 
No.  5^  on  the  Yoshida  ascent, 
whence  Lake  Yamanaka  is  well 
seen  almost  dae  £.  Turning  off 
1.  at  No.  6,  the  path  winds  over 
the  lava  dykes  to  No.  5  on  the 
Subashiri  ascent,  and  then  by  a 
gentle  gradient  back  to  our  start- 
ing-point. The  time  required  tat 
the  entire  circuit  is  from  7  to  8 
bra. 
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ROUTE  10. 

Bound  the  Base  of  Fuji  to  Lakb 

Shoji  and  thb  Watebfalls 

OF  Eami-Ide. 


Itinerary. 

GOTEMBA  to:—       Ri 

Sttbashiri    2 

y  amanaka  (Nakano)  2 

Yoshida 2 

Funatsa 1 

Nagahama  (1}  hr. 
by  boat  across 
Lake  Eawagachi) 

Kishi-no-ximi 

Nemba  (1  hr.  by 
boat  across  Lake 
Nishi-no-nmi,  2 
men  necessary) 
SHOJI  Hotel  (\  hr. 
by  boat)  or  on 
foot  round  Lake  1 

Motosu    1 

Kebara    1 

Hito-aua 2 

Kami-Ide    1 

Oniiya 3 

Snzakavva 3 

Total    21 


12      f 


7 
4 
4 
8 


2i 
3 

n 

5i 
3 


8    7J 


12  52} 


Plus  2J  hrs.  by  boat. 

[An  alternative  way  from  Gotem- 
ba  to  Shoji,  avoiding  the  Lakes, 

-  leads  vii  Narusawa  through 
the  forest,  13  ri  in  all ;  but  it 
is  less  pretty,  and  more  of  it 
must  be  walked.] 

The  best  plan  for  the  first  day  is 
to  take  horses  from .  Gotemba  to 
Yoshida  {Inns,  Kogiku,  Osakabe). 
One  may  get  so  &r  even  if  the 
start  be  made  from  Miyanoshita. 
The  accommodation  at  Yoshida  is 
better  than  what  can  be  had  by 
pushing  on  to  Funatsu  or  to  the 
temple  of  Mydhoji  at  Kodachi  on 
liC^e  Kawaguchi,  which  some 
recommend.  Sh5ji  can  easily  be 
reached  from  Yoshida  in  half  a  day 


of  alternate  walking  and  boating. 
From  Shoji  one  must  either  ride 
or  walk  as  far  as  Omiya,  whence  a 
shabby    but    swift  little  tmm-car 
takes  one  to  Suzvkawa,  a  station  on 
the  Tokaido  Railway.    From  Yoshi- 
da onwards  coolies  form  the  best 
means  of  transport,  as  they   can 
accompany  one  in  the  boat.    There 
is  a  modest  inn  at  Kami-Ide,  and 
a  fair  one  (Omiya-tei)  at  Omiya. 
The  whole  trip  is  highly  pictur- 
esque, leading,  as  it  does,  along  the 
chain  of  lakes  that  half  encircles 
Fuji's  base.    The  Foreign  Ilotd  at 
Shoji  is    beautifully  situated  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake  (3.100  ft. 
above  sea-level-),  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, offers  pleasant  bathing,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  walks  amidst 
unrivalled  scenery.     An  interest- 
ing short  day's    expedition    from 
Shoji  is  to  a  remarkable  Ice  Gave 
(JBTdn-no-ana),  which  long  lay  hid- 
den in  the  dense  forest  growth  on 
Fuji's  slope  at  a  height  of  3.750  ft. 
The  dimensions,  as  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Burton,  are  as  follows  : — 


Length  ... 
Average  width 
Height 


568  feet 
36} 
32 


}» 


»» 


The  floor  is  solid  ice  of  unknown 
thickness.  At  the  far  end  are  a 
number  of  beautiful  icicles,  and  an 
unexplored  cavity  down  which 
the  wind  constantly  rushes.  Two 
smaller  ice-caves  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  another 
cave  in  which  hved  and  died  a 
succession  of  hermits  in  the  olden 
time.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
added  that  Lake  Shoji  freezes  hard 
enough  in  winter  for  horses  to 
cross  it. 

[It  is  a  beautiful  day's  walk 
(about  7}  ri)  from  8h5j%  to 
Kofu  over  the  Onna-toge  and 
Kashiwazaka-toge,  vi&  Furuseki 
and  Ubaguchi.— Equally  beau- 
tiful is  the  walk  from  Shoji  to 
Minohu  by  the  Nagamine-toge, 
9  rif  via  Furuseki  (a  different 
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vill.  from  the  one  of  the  same 
name  jnst  mentioned)  and 
Hadaka>jima,  where  one 
crosRes  the  Fujikawa  by  ferry 
to  Shimoyama.  If  it  be  desir- 
ed to  break  the  journey,  the 
little  spa  of  Shimohe,  6J  ri  from 
Shoji,  will  be  found  the  best 
place.] 

Emerging  from  the  forest,  and 
passing  charming  Lake  Motosa, 
we  come  out  on  the  open  moor 
which  occupies  the  whole  western 
slope  of  Fuji.  The  cave  of  Hito- 
ana  is  hardly  worth  turning  aside  to 
see.  Very  different  are  the  water- 
falls of  Shiraito  no  taki,  a  lovely 
sight  at  all  seasons,  for  even  Nikkd 
has  nothing  like  them,  as  they  are 
precipitated  over  a  wall  of  black 
lava  amidst  luxuriant  vegetation. 
They  lie  8  cho  from  the  vill.  of 
Kami-Ide.  The  two  largest,  some 
85  ft.  in  height,  are  called  respec- 
tively 0-dalci  and  Me-daki,  or  the 
Male  and  Female  Cascades,  and 
there  are  more  than  forty  smaller 
falls,  their  children.  A  few  yards 
off  is  another  fine  cascade,  about 
100  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  wide,  called 
Nen-tien-fuchi ;  and  there  are  said 
to  be  others  yet  higher  up  the 
stream.  _ 

On  the  tram  journey  from  Omiya 
to  Suzukawa  one  passes,  at  Temma 
and  Iriyamasey  some  large  paper 
factories  which  employ  British  and 
American  machinery. 

Suzukawa  (see  Boute  27). 


ROUTE    11. 

Ohichibu  and  the  Temple  of 
Mitsumine. 

The  district  of  Chichibu  lies  in 
the  W.  comer  of  the  province  of 
Musashi,  separated  by  its  moun- 
tains from  Kdtsuke  on  the  N.  W. 
and  Koshu  on  the  S.  W.  The  prin- 
cipal town,  Omiya  (not  to  be  con- 


founded with  the  railway  station  of 
the  same  name  nearer  Tokyo),  is 
most  easily  reached  from  Honid 
Station  on  the  Tokyo-Takasaki  Ball- 
way,  hasha  traversing  the  distance, 
9  riy  in  4^  hrs.  After  leaving  the 
plain,  the  road  enters  the  lesser 
hills  of  the  Chichibu  range,  and  the 
scenery  continues  to  improve.  Nar- 
row valleys  leading  up  to  vaiiouB 
low  passes  are  entered,  and  motrn- 
tain,  rock,  forest,  and  river  lend 
variety  to  the  scene. 

Omiya  {Inn,  Kado-ya)  stands 
close  to  BukO'Zan,  4,360  ft.,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  district ; 
but  there  is  little  inducement  to 
climb  it,  as  the  forest  with  which 
it  is  clothed  sh^ts  out  almost  all 
view.  The  town  is  noted  for  its 
fairs,  which  are  largely  attended 
during  the  season  by  dealers  in  raw 
silk  and  cocoons. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Kagemori^  20  cho 
S.  W.  of  Omiya,  a  path  turns  off  1., 
leading  in  \  hr.  to  a  temple  of 
Kwannon  called  Hashidate-dera, 
where  is  a  cave  considered  the 
wonder  of  the  country-side.  It 
consists  of  two  chief  ramifications 
in  the  lime-stone  rock.  Inspection, 
which  will  occupy  about  J  hr.,  is 
rendered  easy  by  means  oC  ladders 
and  planks.  The  stalactites  in  the 
cave  assume  a  variety  of  fantastic 
shapes,  to  which  names  mostly  con- 
nected with  Buddhism  are  given, 
such  as  the  Lotus-flower,  the 
Dragon's  Head  and  Tail,  the  Five 
Vistjera.  etc.  A  guide  is  provided 
at  the  temple. 

Interesting  alike  for  its  beautiful 
surroundings  and  its  antiquity  is 
the  temple  on  Mitsumine-saxi,  a 
mountain  6  ri  to  this  S.  W.  of  Omiya. 
A  good  jinrikisha  road  takes  one  as 
far  as  the  vill.  of  Niegawa,  3|  ri ; 
the  remainder  must  be  wa&ed. 
The  cave  described  above  may  be 
visited  en  route  by  making  a  slight 
detour  (say  J  hr.),  thatis,  by  leaving 
the  road  at  Kagemori,  and  rejoining 
it  again  a  few  chd  farther  on,  close 
to  the  bridge  called  Fuji-baski  over 
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the  ATakawa,  up  .the  course  of  vhicb 
river  most  of  the  way  lies.  iVte- 
gawa  (fair  accommodation)  com- 
mands A  fine  view,  with  Bnkd-zan 
standing  sentinel-like  at  the  month 
6f  the  valley.  Thence  the  scenery 
becomes  grander ;  the  route  keeps 
along  the  1.  bank,  rising  frequently 
to  cross  the  spars  of  the  hills,  and 
the  river  winds  picturesquely 
among  thickly  wooded  slopes  rising 
on  either  hand  to  a  height  of  about 
1,000  ft.  A  remarkable  projecting 
rook  has  been  cut  through  at  a 
spot  called  Odafiara,  shortly  after 
which  the  path  diverges  down  to  a 
narrow  bridge  spanning  the  river. 
On  the  opposite  side  stands  a  torii 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  moun- 
tain. An  avenue  of  ancient  crypto- 
merias  marks  the  remainder  of 
the  way  through  the  thick  forest, — 
a  steep  climb  of  ^52  cho, — with  rest- 
houses  at  intervals,  but  no  distant 
view  except  one  down  the  valley  of 
the  Arakawa. 

The  temple  buildings  which  are 
numerous,  stand  in  a  grove  of  lofty 
ohamsecyparis  trees,  close  by  the 
upper  torii  at  a  height  of  3,000  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

The  foundation  of  this  temple  iR  refer- 
red to  the  legendary  epoch .  Yamato-take 
(see  p.  86),  on  his  expedition  to  subdue 
Eastern  Japan,  is  said  to  have  passed  this 
way,  an^^  to  have  caused  a  shrine  to  be 
built  here  for  the  worship  of  the  ShintO 
gods  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  The  name  of 
Mitsumine-no-miya  is  alleged  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  by  his  father  the 
Emperor  Keiko  a  year  later,  from  the 
three  contiguous  -pe&kB, — Kumotori.  Shi- 
roiwa,  and  MyOho,  on  the  latter  of  which 
the  temple  stands.  It  is  a  far  cry  down 
to  the  ninth  year  of  Tempei  (AD.  737), 
when  the  reigning  Empress  placed  ah 
image  of  the  Buddhist  goddess  Ewannon 
within  the  grounds.  In  1533  Mitsumine 
became  the  seat  of  the  Seigo-in  branch  of 
the  Tendai  sect.  Finally,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Shint5  in  our  own  day  has  again 
brought  it,  after  the  lapse  of  many  cen- 
torieB.  within  the  fold  of  the  native  re- 
ligion. Two  festivals  are  held  annually, 
on  the  8th  April  and  2nd  December. 

Some  noble  cryptomerins  guard 
the  approach  to  the  Haiden,  in  front 
of  which  the  huge  wooden  lantern  r. 
and  the  building  over  the    holy- 


water  cistern  1.  are  a  mass  of  carv- 
ings of  Chinese  figures,  and  birds 
and  beasts.  No  less  meritorious, 
though  more  weather-beaten,  are 
the  carvings  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Haiden  itself.  The  interior  has  of 
course  been  deprived  of  its  Bud- 
dhist paraphernalia,  to  make  way 
for  the  simple  requirements  of 
Shintd, — drums  and  mirrors.  The 
shrine  on  the  r.  is  dedicated  to 
Yamato-take,  that  on  the  1.  to 
Eunitoko-tachi,  while  there  are 
numerous  subsidiary  shrines  to 
lesser  deities.  The  quadrangular 
building  further  1.  serves  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims.  The 
foreign  traveller  who  presents  a 
suitable  gift  of  money  {Hfu-kin) 
on  arrival  will  be  made  quite  com- 
fortable and  fed  on  the  best  vege- 
tarian food  procurable  in  so  remote 
a  spot.  Beyond  this  again  stand 
the  temple-offices,  the  priests* 
dwellings,  etc.  One  of  these  latter 
— the  Baisho-in — deserves  inspec- 
tion for  the  sake  of  its  brightly 
painted /u5wma  of  Chinese  scenes 
on  a  gold  ground  by  Bokkei.  The 
temple  treasures,  preserved  in  a 
godown,  include  the  old  Buddhist 
furniture  and  images,  lacquer  and 
other  utensils,  kakemortost  mostly 
of  Buddhist  subjects,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  age,  and  a  few 
screens  by  Matahei,  Kano  Sesshin, 
and  other  artists.  The  Okusha  lies 
30  choj  or  500  ft.,  higher  up  the 
mountain,  but  affords  little  view. 

On  the  return  journey  the  visitor 
should  take  the  Ura-michij  or  "  Back 
Way,"  which  is  less  steep  and  more 
open  than  the  front  approach.  It 
leads  past  the  pumping  station 
which  supplies  the  temple  with 
water,  and  rejoins  the  main  road  to 

Omiya  at  a  point  some  distance 
higher  up  the  course  of  the  Araka- 
wa. 

Enthusiastic  walkers  may,  in- 
stead of  returning  the  way  they 
came,  proceed  over  the  Karizaka- 
toge  to  Kofu.  The  distance  is 
e  timated  at  20  ri  from  Mitsumine. 
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The  first  day's  walk  shoold  end  at 
Odafci;  the  next  will  inclnde  the 
portion  locally  known  as  Hachi-ri 
Sdtcho,  which  is  a  distance  of  8  ri 
8  chd  without  a  sign  of  habitation 
till  Kumagawa  is  reached,  where  the 
second  night  is  spent;  the  third 
day  will  take  one  easily  into  E5fn. 
This  trip  is  only  feasible  in  summer. 
Wcaway  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tamagawa(see  Route  32),  about 
11  ri  from  Omiya,  may  be  reached 
from  that  town  by  a  lonely  moun- 
tain path  over  the  Sengen-tdge  and 
Mppara-tdge. 


KOUTE  12. 

By  KAHi  FBOM  T6kt5  to  Takasaxi 

AND   KaBUIZAWA. 

8HIMONITA.  [MAEBASHI.]      ISOBE. 
MYOGI-SAN. 


Names 

of 
Stationer 

Remarks. 

2m. 

4 

6 
10 
18 

17 

22 
24 
29 
84 
88 
46 
61 

S* 

60i 

63 

64( 

69 

78| 

77^ 

80i 

87i 

TOKYO  (Ueno) 
Tabata  Jet. 
Oji 

Akabane  Jet 

Warabi 
Urawa 

Cmiya  Jet 

Ageo 

Okegawa 

EdnoBU 

Fukiage 

Eumagai' 

Fnkaya 

Honjo 

ShimbChara 

Shimmaehi 

Kuragano 

TAEASAKIJet.. 

Uzuka 

Annaka 

Isobe 

ICatBuida    

Yokokawa 
KARUIZAWA. 

Up     trains 
change    for 
Yokohama. 

j  For  NikkS  and 
<     the  North. 

[Chtame       for 

Karuizawa. 
J     Some  trains 
change     fox 
Maebashi,    6 

,    miles. 

/Alight     for 
I    Mydgi-san. 

This  line  closely  follows  the  first 
stages  of  the  old  Naknaendo  (see 
Boute  28),  and  is  flat  and  unin- 
teresting as  far  as  Takasaki,  but  in 
clear  weather  fine  distant  yiews  of 
the  mountains  are  obtained  dXi 
along  the  route.  Fuji  is  visible  1. 
lentil  shut  out  by  the  Ghichibn 
range ;  to  the  near  r.  rises  Tsukuba 
with  its  twin  summits,  then  Nan^ 
tai-zan  and  the  other  Kikk5  moun- 
tains to  the  extreme  r.  behind  a 
lower  range;  Akagi-san  is  distin^ 
guished  by  its  wide  grassy  base 
xsrowned  by  numerous  peaks.  Ap- 
proaching Takasaki,  the  great 
square  mass  of  the  Haruna  group 
comes  in  sight  ahead  to  the  r.,  while 
on  the  1.,  also  ahead,  the  cliffs  of 
Myogi  stand  out  like  the  walls  of  a 
huge  fortress. 

TJrawa  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  prefecture  of  Saitama, 
which  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  province  of  Musashi. 

Omiya  {Inn,  Takashima-ya,  in 
the  Public  Garden,  supplies  foreign 
food).  An  avenue  of  1  m.  in  length 
leads  to  Hikavoa  no  Jinja,  the  chief 
Sliint5  temple  of  Musashi,  situated 
in  grounds  that  have  been  turned 
into  a  public  garden.  The  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
honour  of  Susano-o  by  Yamato- 
take,  on  his  return  from  subduing 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Eastern 
Japan.  After  Omiya,  the  first 
place  of  importance  reached  is 

Kumag^ai  {Inn,  Shimizu-ya), 
which  carries  on  a  large  trade  in 
silk  and  cotton,  and  possesses  his- 
torical interest  in  connection  with 
the  warrior  Eumagai  Naozane  (see 
p.  77). 

At  Honjo  {Inn,  Moroshichi), 
there  are  some  important  cross- 
country roads,  one  of  which  joins 
the  Reiheishi  Kaidd,  the  route 
formerly  followed  by  the  Mikado's 
annual  envoy  to  the  shrine  of 
leyasu  at  Nikko.  Another  leading 
towards  the  Ohichibu  mountains 
is  described  in  Boute  11. 


Maehashi.     Isobe.    Myogirsan, 
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Shixninaclii  (Jnn,  Mifsumata)  is 
a  large  silk-prodncing  town. 

Takasaki  (Inn,  Takasaki- 
kwan ;  Restt.,  Sumiyoshi,  both  at 
station)  was  foTmerly  the  castle- 
town  of  a  Daimyo,  and  is  still  an 
important  industrial  centre.  A 
tram  leads  to  Shibnkawa  for  Ikao. 

A  miniature  railway  of  21  m.  in 
length  runs  hence  to  7'omioka  [Inn, 
Shinshu-ya)  a  thriving  silk  mart, 
and  to  Shimonita  (/nn,  Sugita),  a 
tidy  little  town  standing  among 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountains 
amidst  delightful  scenery.  Iron 
ore  is  worked  here. 

[The  railway  branches  off  here 
to  Maebashi,  6  m.,  where  it 
iueets  the  Byomo  line  from 
Oyama  (see  Boute  16).  Mae- 
bashi  {Inn,  Abura-ya  ;  foreign 
resit.  Akagi-tei),  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  great  Daimyo  named 
Matsudaira  Yamato-no-Kami, 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  Gumma,  and  a  great 
emporium  of  the  silk  trade, 
one  of  the  best  quahties  of  raw 
silk  being  named  after  this 
town.  The  extensive  silk- 
reeling  factories  can  be  seen 
on  apphcation.  To  the  N. 
rises  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Akagi-san,  and  W.  is  the 
curious  gi'oup  of  mountains 
collectively  called  Haruna,  on 
the  N.  E.  flank  of  which  are 
situated  the  fashionable  baths 
of  Ikao,  described  in  Eoute  14. 
The  brick  enclosure  seen  r,  just 
before  entering  Maebashi  is 
one  of  the  largest  convict 
prisons  in  Japan,  whose  wall 
20  ft.  high  encloses  11  acres 
of  land.] 

lizuka  is  a  station  at^the  W.  end 
of  Takasaki,  some  distance  from 
the  business  part  of  the  town.  A 
tramway  to  Shibnkawa  (for  Ikao) 
here  crosses  the  railway. 

Annaka  was  formerly  a  castle- 
town. 

Isobe         {Inns,       Horai-kwan, 


Hayashi-ya,  and  others)  is  a 
watering-place  of  recent  growth, 
lying  in  a  wide  valley  less  than 
1,0(K)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Exposed  as  it  is  on  all  sides,  it  is 
neither  mild  in  winter  nor  cool  in 
summer.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Isobe,  which  are  cold,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and,  unlike  most  other  Japanese 
springs,  are  reputed  to  be  beneficial 
to  persons  suffering  from  catarrh 
of  the  stomach  and  other  internal 
complaints. 

IMAtsuida  is  the  station  to 
alight  at  for  a  visit  to  the  remark- 
able conglomeration  of  rocks  that 
crown  My5gi-san.  It  lies  about  1  ri 
by  jinrikisha  from  the  small  vill.  of 

'My6gi  {Inns,  Shishi-ya,  Kam- 
be-ya),  the  best  place  to  stay  at  to 
inspect  the  rocks. 

The  shrine  at  Mjd^  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  13th  abbot  of  Enryakuji, 
a  temple  on  Hiei-zan  near  Kyoto,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  (A.D.  898- 
930),  retired  here  to  moum  over  the 
sudden  downfall  and  banishment  of  hia 
pnpil,  the  famous  Sugawara-no-Michizane. 
After  his  death,  he  was  deified  under 
the  title  of  Mydgi  Dai  Gongen.  Over  two 
centuries  f^o,  a  fresh  access  of  zeal  on  i^e 
part  of  his  devotees  was  the  cause  of  the 
shrine  being  rebuilt  in  the  grand  style  of 
which  traces  still  remain.  It  is  now  in 
charge  of  Shintd  priests. 

The  temple  stands  a  short 
distance  above  the  village,  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  magnificent 
cryptomerias-  The  Oku-no-in  lies 
25  cho  further  up  the  mountain, 
and  above  this  the  cliffs  are  nearly 
perpendicular.  A  rocky  cave,  form- 
ed by  a  huge  block  resting  in  a 
fissure,  contains  an  image  of  the 
god.  On  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  jutting  peaks  near  the  Oku-no- 
in,  is  the  enormous  Chinese  cha- 
racter :Ac  (dai),  "great,"  whose 
dimensions  are  stated  at  30  ft.  by 
20  ft.  It  is  constructed  of  thin 
bamboos,  tied  together  and  co- 
vered with  strips  of  paper,  tiie 
votive  offerings  of  pilgrims,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  from  below 
of  being  painted  white.  The  sur» 
rounding    scenery    is    weird   and 
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romantic.  From  the  bosom  of  a 
gloomy  grove  rise  innumerable 
rocky  pinnacles,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  height  round  a  lofty  central 
peak,  the  whole  vaguely  recalling 
the  front  of  some  colossal  Gothic 
cathedral. 

Dr.  Naumanxi  describes  Myogi-san  as.a 
system  of  grand,  acute-edged,  deeply  ser- 
rated dykes,  apparently  radiating  from  a 
common  centre,  whose  highest  summit  is 
about  3,880  ft.  in  height.  Probably  it  is 
the  skeleton  of  a  very  old  volcano. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  jagged 
ridge  {Uaku-urtrzan)  rising  directly 
above  the  vill.  is  called  Mydgi  Jlnja 
Chojo  ;  the  S.  wing  is  Kinkei-san, 
with  Kinto-san  lying  between  the 
two.  The  Fude-iwa,  or  "Pen-Rock," 
is  a  conspicuous  projection  belong- 
ing to  Kinkei-san  and  forming  the 
N.W.  termination  of  this  dyke. 

Three  days  may  profitably  be 
devoted  to  the  various  expeditions 
around Mydgi-san.  First  day:— to 
DaikokU'Sariy  the  way  there  leading 
over  the  pass  between  Kinkei-san 
and  Kinto-san,  and  taking  1|  hr. 
from  the  vill.  (The  leeches  with 
which  the  wood  swarms  are  apt  to 
be  troublesome.)  A  gigantic  natural 
arch,  called  Ichi  no  Sekimouy  is 
passed  on  the  way.  M  no  Sekimon 
and  San  no  Sekimon  are  similar 
curiosities. 

According  to  local  tradition,  the  hole 
was  made  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow 
of  a  certain  Yuriwaka  Daijin  while  stand- 
ing in  the  vill.  of  Yokokawa. 

The  Hige-suri-iway  or  "Beard- 
Soraping  Bock,"  is  a  slender  column 
of  volcanic  breccia,  the  last  10  ft. 
of  the  climb  up  which  is  achieved 
with  the  assistance  of  a  chain  and 
ladder.  From  this  coign  of  vantage, 
the  lofty  peak  of  Naka-no-take  and 
many  other  curious  rocks  are 
visible.  The  ascent  of  Naka-no- 
ttJce,  which,  though  a  rough 
scramble,  is  well  worth  making, 
takes  1}  hr.  from  the  Hige-suri-iwa. 
The  modern-looking  edifice  near 
the  latter  was  built  for  the  priests, 
after  the  burning  of  the  two 
temples  in  1872. 


Second  day  :  —  To  Kiwkei-san. 
The  way  lies  along  the  plain  for  1 
hr.  to  the  vill.  of  Sugaioara,  whence 
the  climb  to  the  top,  steep  but  not 
dangerous,  will  take  If  hr.  more. 

Third  day:  —  To  Myogi  Jinja 
Chojo,  the  most  difficult  of  the  three 
expeditions.  The  only  practicable 
path  is  that  leading  up  to  the  Dai 
(:^\  and  behind  the  Takezuru  Chqjd, 
7  cho  below  the  Oku-no-in  (the 
route  up  the  steep  and  daDgerons 
rock  from  the  Oku-no-in  should  be 
absolutely  avoided),  thence  up  over 
the  Hato-mum,  or  "Pidgeon*s 
Breast ",  a  rock  some  20  ft.  in 
height,  to  scale  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  rope.  After  this 
comes  an  arduous  climb,  which 
must  be  achieved  by  haiding 
oneself  up  from  tree  to  tree, — 2J 
hrs.  to  the  summit.  Steep  and 
narrow  cols  and  ridges  connect  the 
various  peaks.  The  return  is  made 
the  same  way. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  the 
precipitous  sides  of  Myogi  glow 
with  the  crimson  tints  of  the 
maples  and  other  trees. 

Leaving  Myogi,  the  railway  may 
be  rejoined  at  Matsuida ;  or  else 
one  may  walk  on  for  2  ri  to  a  point 
a  little  further  along  the  Nakasen- 
do  highway,  near 

Yokokawa  (Inn,  Ogino-ya,  at 
station). 

After  this  station  the  line  begins 
to  climb  the  Usui  Pass. 

The  construction  of  the  7  miles  of  rail- 
way leading  to  Karuizawa  over  the  Usui 
Para  presented  greater  difficulties  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  contended 
with  by  engineers  in  Japan,  and  for  this 
reason  a  hiatus  remained  in  the  middle  of 
the  line  to  the  West  Coast  until  1893, 
when  the  Abt  system,  with  its  cog-wheels 
working  on  rack-rails,  was  successfully 
introduced.  The  gradient  is  1  in  15,  and 
almost  the  whole  way  a  succession  of 
bridges  and  tunnels,  the  total  tunnellixig 
aggregating  2<f  miles.  There  are  26  tun- 
nels altogether.  No.  6  being  the  longest. 
The  great  viaduct  over  the  Usui^wa  has 
four  arches,  each  of  60  ft.  opening:  and 
the  height  of  the  rails  from  the  valley  is 
110  ft.  It  WAS  designed  by  Mr  C.  A.  W. 
Pownall,  M.  Inst.  0.  £.,  Prmcipal  Engineer 
to    the   Imperial    Bailway  Department. 
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The  stnfEy  heat  of  the  tunnels  is 
relieyed  by  momentary  glimpses 
of  glorionsly  wooded  ravines  and 
of  the  m^i^  peaks  of  Myogi-san. 

Shin-lUiraizawa  (Inn,  Abiira- 
ya),  the  station,  lies  ^  hr.  by  jin- 
zikisha  from  the  summer  resort 
called 

KyU'Kamizawa  (see  next 
Boate). 


KOUTE  13. 

Kabuizawa  and  Asama-yama. 
1.  eabttteawa*  and  neiahboubhood. 

2.  ASCENT  OF'ASAMA-TAMA.      3.  HOT 

spkcnas  op  bbssho.  4.  to  shimo- 
ntta  by  thhs  wami-togb.  5. 
fbom  kabuizawa  to  kusatstj. 

1.— Kabuizawa  and  Neighoubhood. 

Karuizawa  (Mampei  Hotel), 
easily  accessible  from  Tokyo  in  5J 
hrs.  by  the  railway  described  in  the 
previous  rente,  Hes  in  the  corner  of 
a  grassy  moor  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Usui-toge,  780  ft.  below  the 
snmmit. 

The  village  was  in  former  times  prin- 
cipally dependent  npon  travellers  over 
the  ancient  highway,  and  appears  to  have 
jnst  escaped  rain,  after  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  by  a  number  of  the 
foreign  residents  of  TokyO  making  it  a 
retreat  from  Hie  unhealthy  heat  of  the 
city  during  the  summer  months.  Kami- 
zaiwa's  lofty  situation  (3;27U  ft.)  gives  it  a 
temperature  seldom  excessive  during  the 
daytime,  and  invailably  cool  at  night. 
The  rainfall  bears  favourable  comparison 
with  Nikkd  and  other  mountain  resorts, 
and  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil 
in  the  vicinity,  leaves  fewer  traces  te- 
hind.  The  place  is  nevertheless  not  free 
from  moaq^toes,  and  the  small  sand-fly 
oalled  bu/iflB  abounds, — an  insect  which 
infliotB  a  bite,  painless  at  flsst,  but  after- 
wards esctMmely  irritable  and  liable  to 
0Well  during  several  succeeding  days. 
Sandzawa  te  specaUy  patronised  by 
missioQary  visitoro  from  all  parts  of  Japui 


and  even  China.  Tourists  should  undeiv 
stand  that  in  itself  the  place  possesses  no 
attractions,  no  hot  springs  or  historical 
associations  such  as  the  Japanese  care  for. 
It  is  but  a  dowdy  village,  and  the  cheap 
wooden  houses  of  the  foreign  summer 
residents  dot  the  neighbouring  plain  like 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  settlement  in  the 
backwoods.  But  the  country  round  about 
affords  good  rides  and  walks  both  on  the 
grassy  moor  and  among  the  hills.  Besides 
&ose  mentioned  below,  numerous  paths 
have  been  recently  cleared  by  the  foreign- 
ers in  various  directions,  affoitling  nice 
walks,  but  having  no  specially  objective 
points  of  interest. 

The  chief  excursion  from  Karui- 
zawa is  the  ascent  of  Asama-yama 
(see  next  page),  and  the  railway 
affords  opportunities  for  visiting 
the  romantically  situated  monastery 
of  Sbakusonji  near  Komoro,  the 
famous  Buddhist  temple  of  Zenkoji 
at  Nagano,  and  the  mountains 
beyond  (see  Route  30).  The  shorter 
walks  include : — 

1.  To  the  Top  of  the  Usui-toge, 
1 J  m.  Asama,  the  Shirane-san  and 
Roma-ga-take  of  Koshu,  Yatsu-ga- 
take,  and  Tateshina-yama  are  seen 
on  the  way  up.  On  the  summit 
stand  a  few  houses  and  a  small 
temple,  whose  steps  are  the  best 
place  to  obtain  the  view. 

In  this  spot  is  localised  the  following 
legend,  preserved  in  the  Kqjiki : — 

When  Yamato-take  (see  p.  85)  was  cross- 
ing from  Sagtuni  to  Kazusa,  while  on  his 
expedition  i^ainst  the  barbarous  tribes 
who  then  inhabited  that  region,  he  ridi- 
culed the  name  of  Hashiri-mim  ( •  •  Running 
Water  ")  given  to  the  strait,  and  exclaimed 
that  it  was  no  more  than  an  easy  jump 
across.  The  Sea-God,  offended  at  this 
insult,  so  disturbed  the  waters  that  Ya- 
mato-take's  ship  was  unable  to  advance. 
Upon  this,  his  consort  Oto-Tachibana- 
Hime  said  to  him,  "  I  will  drown  myself  in 
thy  stead,"— and  aa  she  plunged  into  the 
sea,  the  waves  became  still.  Seven  days 
afterwards  her  comb  floated  ashore.  The 
prince  built  a  tomb,  and  deposited  the 
comb  therein.  On  returning  to  the  capital 
after  subduing  the  tribes,  he  stopped  to 
rest  at  the  top  of  the  Usui  Pass,  and 
gazing  over  the  plain,  said  thrice  in  a 
melancholy  voice:  "Azwma  wa-ya  I"  (*  'Alas! 
my  wife  "),  whence  the  name  of  Azuma  by 
which  Eastern  Japan  is  still  known. 

•2.  Atagro-yama.  This  isolated 
hill,  \  hr.  walk  from  the  vill.,  is 
ascended  by  two  flights  of  stone 
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steps,  and  has  some  curious  perpen- 
dionlar  rocks  half-way  up. 

3.  Hanaxe-yama,  about  1  m. 
off.  On  its  E.  side,  near  the  sum- 
mit, is  a  large  cave  tenanted  by 
bats. 

4.  Iriyaxua-toge,  1  hr.,  by  the 
base  of  the  hills  skirting  the  moor, 
and  past  the  curious  rock  called 
Kamado-itm  by  the  Japanese,  and 
Pulpit  "Rock  by  foreigners.  The 
peak  to  the  1.  beyond  this  rock 
commands  a  very  extensive  pros- 
pect. The  summit  of  the  Iriyama- 
toge  affords  probably  the  finest 
view  obtainable  of  the  valley  lead- 
ing towards  Myogi-san,  and,  look- 
ing backwards,  of  the  wide  stretch 
of  moorland  at  the  base  of  Asama- 
yama. 

5.  Wami-toge  and  Bosoku- 
iwa.  From  the  foot  of  the 
Iriyama-toge,  the  path  keeps  to 
the  r.,  and  in  f  hr.  more  the 
highway  over  the  Wami-toge  is 
reached.  The  ascent  is  easy. 
After  a  short  but  steep  des- 
cent on  the  opposite  side,  a  path 
1.  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Ongav>a 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ed- 
soku-iwa,  aptly  re-named  by  for- 
eigners the  Cathedral  Rocks, 
and  remarkable  for  the  petrified 
wood  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  rocks  are  most  easily  ap- 
proached from  Ongawa.  Instead 
of  returning  the  way  one  came, 
a  pleasant  round  may  be  made 
by  taking  a  tortuous  hill  path  lead- 
ing down  deep  into  the  Iriyama 
vaJley,  from  which  Karuizawa  may 
be  regained  by  the  Iriyama-tdge ; — 
or  by  pursuing  a  downward  course 
from  Ongawa,  the  hamlet  of  Aral, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Iriyama 
valley,  may  be  reached.  From  this 
point  it  is  a  little  over  1  n  to 
lokokawa,  whence  train.  In  any 
case,  the  excursion  will  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  a  day. 

6.  Kiritsumi  {Inn,  Ghdsei-kwan). 
The  thermal  springs  of  this  place 
are  reached  after  a  3  hrs.  walk  viil 
the  Usui  Pass.  Not  far  from  the 
gummit  a  narrow  path    turns    1., 


leading  up  and  down  a  succession 
of  wooded  mountain  gorges,  till  the 
final  descent  is  made  into  the  vale 
in  which  Eiritsumi  nestles  at  a 
height  of  3,200  ft.— These  baths  may 
be  more  conveniently  reached  by  a 
jinrikisha  road  from  Yokokawa,  3 
ri.  The  way  is  very  pretty,  but  the 
view  shut  out  on  aJl  sides.  The 
water  of  Eiritsumi  is  slightly  saline, 
with  a  temperature  of  104°  F. 
Higher  up,  in  a  neighbouiing 
valley,  is  the  old-fashioned  water- 
ing-place of  Irirno-yu  with  accom- 
modation only  for  peasant  guests. 
The  baths  are  sulphurous  and  have 
a  high  temperature. 

7.  Yunosawa,  i  hr.  along  the 
Eusatsu  road.  A  bath  may  be 
had  in  the  small  house  here,  tepid 
mineral  water  beiiig  brought  from 
the  hill  beyond.  Continuing  along 
the  same  road,  which  soon  leads 
over  more  elevated  ground  and 
passes  through  beautiful  stretches 
of  forest,  the  baths  of 

8.  Kose  are  reached  in  about 
1  hr.  Eose  is  a  tiny  hamlet  in  a 
fold  of  the  hills,  but  possesses 
a  commodious  inn.  Just  before 
reaching  Kose  there  is  a  narrow 
track,  which,  after  traversing  the 
forest,  emerges  on  grassy  mountain 
slopes,  and  ascends  HancHnagari" 
yama  (5,500  ft.),  commanding  fine 
views.  It  then  descends  steeply 
into  Eiritsumi,  to  which  village  this 
is  a  longer  but  more  picturesque 
route  than  the  one  given  above. 

2. — ASAMA-YAMA. 

Asama-yauia  i8,28o  ft.)  is  not 
only  the  largest  active  volcano  in 
Japan,  but  also  the  most  accessible. 
The  excursion  to  the  top  and  back 
may  be  made  from  Earuizawa  in 
one  day. 

The  last  great  erapUon  occurred  in  the 
Slimmer  of  3783,  when  a  vaat  atream  of 
lava  deetroyed  a  primeval  foreat  of  con- 
Bideiable  extent,  together  with  several 
villages  on  the  N.  side.  Most  eniptions 
have  prodnoed  mere  showers  of  ashes,  tmt 
stones  also  were  ejected  in  April,  IBM. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steep  cone  the  snbter- 
raneau  distorbaaoe  can  be  distinotly  heanl. 
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and  the  aulpliurous  exhalations  near  the 
snnuuit  often  make  this  part  of  the  aaccnt 
rather  oppressive. 

The  ascent  by  the  Wakasare-nO' 
chayci  path,  a  rest-house  on  the  old 
road  to  Kusatsn,  is  the  one  usually 
preferred,  and  is  certainly  the 
least  fatiguing.  The  best  plan  is 
to  hire  horses  at  Kamizawa,  where 
foreign  saddles  may  bo  procured, 
ride  via  the  viU.  of  Kutsukake  to 
Ko-Asama,  2 J  hrs., — the  excres- 
cence on  the  UiouDtain  side, — and 
walk  up  by  the  path  which  diverges 
1.  some  20  cho  before  reaching  the 
Wakasare-no-chaya.  The  climb  is 
steep,  but  the  path-  a  good  solid 
one  of  cinders,  marked  at  intervals 
by  small  cairns.  The  time  taken 
to  the  lip  of  the  crater  is  about  3 
hrs. 

The  crater  is  circular,  some  | 
m.  in  circumference,  witli  sides 
perpendicular,  honeycombed,  and 
burnt  to  a  red  hue,  while  sulphur- 
ous steam  wells  up  from  the  bottom 
and  from  numerous  crevices  in  the 
walls.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain rise  two  precipitous  rocky  ram- 
parts, separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  the  outer  one  being  lower 
and  nearly  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. They  seem  to  be  the  remains 
of  two  successive  concentric  crat- 
ers, the  existing  cone  being  the 
third  and  most  recent.  The  nearer 
is  quite  bare,  and  columnar  in 
structiu'e  at  the  centre.  The  side 
of  the  cone  is  strewn  with  large 
rough  fragments  of  loose  lava,  and 
unfathomable  rifts  extend  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  down  to 
its  base.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  very  extensive  : — to  the  N., 
the  whole  of  the  Eotsuke  moun- 
tains, with  the  Haruna  group 
and  Akagi*san;  the  Nikko  range 
and  the  E.  range  dividing  Shinshu 
from  Kotsuke ;  the  sea  far  away  in 
the  distance;  next  the  Koshu 
mountains  on  the  S.,  with  Fuji 
peering  over  them ;  the  conical 
Tatsu-ga-take  and  the  adjacent 
summits  of  Koshu;  and  then  on 
W.,  the  huge  range  that  forms  the 


boundary  between  Shinshu  and 
Hida.  The  descent  to  the  Waka- 
sare-no-chaya  takes  1-J  hr. 

Another  way  up,  also  occupying 
about  5 J  hrs.,  is  from  Oiioake  {Inn, 
Nakamura-ya),  a  vill.  on  the  Naka- 
sendo,  2  ri  14  cho  from  Karuizawa. 
On  leaving  Oiwake,  the  path  as- 
cends gently  through  sloping  mead- 
ows covered  with  wild-flowers; 
then  the  acclivity  becomes  greater, 
and  gritty  ash  is  reached.  At  an 
elevation  of  1,145  ft.  above  Oiwake, 
is  a  cascade  hidden  among  the 
trees  that  skirt  a  deep  gorge.  The 
height  of  the  fall  is  about  18  ft.  ; 
the  red  colour  of  the  water  and  of 
the  underlying  rock — volcanic  brec- 
cia covered  with  a  red  crust — gives 
it  a  strange  appearance.  At  a 
height  of  3,225  ft.  above  Oiwake,  all 
vegetation  ceases.  For  1,600  ft. 
more,  the  path  proceeds  up  a  steep 
ascent  of  loose  ash  to  the  edge  of 
the  outer  ridge,  which  from  the  vill. 
below  appears  to  be  the  summit, 
though  in  reality  below  it.  The 
path  then  descends,  and  crosses 
over  to  the  bafte  of  the  present 
cone,  which  is  more  easily  climbed. 

The  ascent  can  also  be  made 
from  KomorOf  a  railway  station 
13J  m.  from  Karuizawa.  The  path 
leads  straight  across  the  fields 
towards  the  highest  visible  point  of 
Asama,  and  in  1^  hr.  fair  walking 
brings  one  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge, 
beyond  which  is  a  deep  ravine 
with  a  yellow  brook  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  path  from  Oiwake  at  about 
one's  own  level  on  the  other  side. 
The  brook  is  crossed  after  35  min. 
walking,  when  the  path  joins  that 
from  Oiwake,  described  above. 
The  actual  time  taken  by  a  good 
walker  to  make  the  ascent  from 
Komoro  was  5|  hrs.,  exclusive  of 
stoppages,  the  last  1^  hr.  being  an 
extremely  rough  and  steep  climb. 

A  most  interesting  excursion  can 
be  made  from  Karuizawa  to  the 
Lava  Stream  of  1783,  referred  to 
in  the  small  type  on  p.  178.  To 
combine  this  with  the  ascent  of  the 
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mountain  would  be  too  much  for 
one  day.  The  way  to  the  lava 
stream  ( Oshidashi-gatDard)  goes  off 
immediately  behind  the  Wakasare- 
no-chaya  rest-house  (where  a  guide 
can  generally  be  engaged),  thence 
1.  through  the  pine-wood  which 
borders  the  lava  stream;  time  50 
min.  The  huge  blackish-grey 
blocks  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
from  20  to  25  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  in  the  most  extraordina- 
ry confusion.  Time  has  covered 
them  with  a  coating  of  moss,  and 
owing  to  surface  disintegration, 
they  break  away  easily  in  parts, 
so  as  to  make  scrambling  difficult. 
Emerging,  as  one  does  suddenly, 
from  the  peaceful  shade  of  the 
forest  with  its  carpet  of  delightful- 
ly soft  moss  on  to  this  terrible 
evidence  of  subterranean  force,  the 
spectacle  is  most  impressive.  The 
view,  too,  from  the  top  of  the  boul- 
ders, especially  of  Shirane-san  and 
the  range  dividing  the  provinces 
of  Shinshti  and  Kotsuke  is  very 
fine.  On  the  way  back,  the  guide 
will  point  out  a  chrious  fissure  in 
the  ground  extending  for  a  long 
distance,  doubtless  due  to  a  later 
eruption. 

3. — Bbssho. 

Summer  residents  at  Karuizawa 
desirous  of  getting  a  peep  at  life 
at  a  typical  bathing  resort  of  the 
good  old  kind  might  visit  Bessho, 
a  little  vill.  lying  in  a  fold  of  the 
pine-clad  hills,  at  the  foot  of 
Ogami-dake,  3  n  by  jinrikisha  to 
the  W.  of  Ueda  station.  The  chief 
inn,  Kashiwa-ya,  a  three-storied 
building  which  adjoins  a  pretty 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Kwan- 
non,  sprawls  up  and  down  the 
hillside,  commanding  a  lovely  view. 
Another  temple,  with  a  massive 
thatched  roof,  called  Anrakuji, 
boasts  a  pagoda  of  the  unusual 
number  of  four  storeys,  which  is 
700  years  old.  A  festival  takes 
place  at  the  summit  of  Ogami-dake 
every  15th  July,  when  each  house 
in  the  vill.  has  to  send  a  represen- 


tative bearing  some  garment  as  an 
offering  to  the  god. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bessho 
affords  many  pretty  walks,  among 
others  one  to  the  well-known 
Hdfuhvji'toge,  2 J  hrs.,  on  the  high- 
way between  Ueda  and  Matsumoto. 

4. — OVBB  THK  WaMI-t5gB  TO 

Shimonita. 

This  expedition  can  be  made 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot  as 
far  as  Shimonita,  and  the  return 
by  train  vi&  TakasaM ;  7^  hours 
will  be  a  good  allowance  to  make 
for  catching  the  last  train.  The 
way  leads  over  the  Wami-toge  (see 
p.  178),  and  down  a  narrow,  pictur- 
esque valley  between  lofty,  precipi- 
tous crags  to  the  vill.  of  Uatsudoya. 
Jinrikishas  with  2  men  might  be 
availed  of  from  this  place  by  order- 
ing them  beforehand  from  Shimo- 
nita, or  else  from  the  next  vill. 
of  Motojuku,  the  first  one  which 
affords  accommodation.  The  whole 
walk  is  lovely,  the  valley  only 
beginning  to  open  out  a  little  about 
Motojuku,  while  Shimonita  stands, 
so  to  say,  at  its  mouth.  For  fur- 
ther reference  to  Shimonita,  see 
p.  175. 

The  distances  are  approximate- 
ly :- 

KARUIZAWA  to  Ri  Chd  M, 

Top  of  Wami-t6ge.  2     18    6 

Hatsudoya    28    2 

Motojuku' 1     26    4,1 

SHIMONITA    ....  2    27    6J 


Total, 


7    27    19 


5. — Fbom  Kabuizawa  to 

EusATsr. 

• 

This  is  a  journey  of  10  ri  approxi- 
mately, practicable  for  jinnkishas 
with  two  men ;  three  may  be  neces- 
sary if  the  traveller  be  a  heavy 
weight.  Horses  with  foreign  sad- 
dles are  also  obtainable  at  Karui- 
zawa. The  path  to  Kusatsu  di- 
verges to  the  r.  before  descending 
to  Kose  (see  p.  178),  and  emerging 
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from  the  forest,  passes  over  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Hanamagari  and 
the  other  mountains  to  the  N.  of 
the  Usni-toge.  Asama  looms  up 
majestically  over  the  wide  moor- 
land to  the  1.  At  about  4^  ri  from 
Kaniizawa,  the  old  road  to  Eusa- 
tsu  viil  the  Wakasare-no-chaya 
joins_in,  whence  on  to  the  poor  vill. 

of  Okuvxt,  ly  rf,  the  way  lies 
through  delightful  park-like  coun- 
try. The  next  stage  takes  one  in 
about  1  hr.  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
Agatsuma-gawa,  on  the  far  side  of 
which  stands  the  vill.  of  Haneo. 
The  remainder  of  the  way  is  mostly 
a  gradual  ascent  through  woods 
and  fields,  commanding,  at  inter- 
vals, splendid  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  For  Kusa- 
tsu  see  next  Route. 


ROUTE    14. 

ISAO,   EUSATSU,    AND  KeIGH- 
BOUBHOOD. 

1.  IKAO.  2.  WALKS  AND  EXCURSIONS 
FBOM  IKAO  :  HABUNA,  ETC.  3.  KU- 
SATSU.  4.  WALKS  IN  THK  NEIGH- 
BOUEHOOD  or  KUSAT3U.  5.   FROM 

xusat3u  to  nagano  oveb  thk 
shtbu-tdge,  ascent  of  shirane- 
8an,  the  tobii-toge. 

1.— Ikao. 

Ikao  is  a  short  day's  journey 
from  Tdkyo  (Ucno  station). 

The  first  stage  is  by  rail  to  Mae- 
bashi  in  3}  hrs.,  thence  tram  to 
Sbibukawa,  about  1^  hr.  The  tram- 
oars  usually  start  from  the  far- end 
of  Maebashi,  1^  m.  from  the  sta- 
tion ;  but  jinrikishas  can  be  availed 
of,  or  if  ordered  beforehand  from 
the  Basha  Tetsadd  Ewaisha,  tram- 
oars  will  meet  travellei-s  at  the  rail- 


way station.  The  last  stage  frpm 
Shibukawa  to  Ikao  (2  ri  15  chdy  or 
6  m.)  is  done  by  jinrikisha  with  two 
men  in  2  hrs. — Shibukawa  can  also 
be  reached  from  Tnkasaki  station 
(see  p.  175)  by  tram  direct,  but  the 
cars  are  smaller  and  the  distance 
is  longer.  In  summer  time  a  pri- 
vate car  is  a  necessity. 

Hotels. — Muramatsu,  Eindayu, 
European  style.  There  are  also  the 
Budayu,  Ohigira,  Sbimada  Hachi- 
r5,  and  other  good  iuns  in  Japanese 
style. 

Ikao,  one  of  the  best  summer 
resorts  in  Japan,  is  built  on  ter- 
races along  the  N.  E.  slop»  of 
Harunn-san  at  an  elevation  vary- 
ing from  2,500  to  2,700  ft.  The 
picturesque  main  street,  which  di- 
vides the  vill.  into  an  eastern  and 
a  western  part,  consists  of  one  near- 
ly continuous  steep  flight  of  steps. 
The  houses  W.  of  the  steps  border 
on  a  deep  ravine  called  the  Ynsauoay 
through  which  rushes  a  foaming 
torrent.  Ikao  has  the  advantage  of 
cool  nights,  fewness  of  mosquitoes, 
and  an  unusually  beautiful  situa- 
tion, offering  from  nearly  every 
house  a  grand  view  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Agatsuma-gawa  and  Tone- 
gawa,  and  of  the  high  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  border  of  the  great 
plain  in  which  Tokyo  is  situated. 
From  few  places  can  the  Nikko 
mountains  be  seen  to  such  advan- 
tage, while  conspicuous  in  tha^ 
foreground  rise  the  three  peaks  of 
Onoko-yama. 

No  summer  resort  in  Jaoan  can 
show  such  a  wealth  of  wild-flowers. 
During  July  and  August,  the  lilium 
aura  turn,  the  tiger-lily  and  several 
other  lilies,  the  iris  in' many  col- 
ours, three  species  of  clematis, 
three  species  of  spirea,  the  hy- 
drangea, the  funkia,  asters,  cam- 
panulas, and  numerous  others  car- 
pet the  gi'ound.  Earlier,  especially 
in  May,  this  whole  country-side 
resounds  with  the  song  of  birds, — 
nightingales  and  cuckoos  in  the 
woods,  larks  on  the  open  moorland. 
Ikao    is    famous    for    its  mineral 
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springs,  which  have  a  temperature 
of  45°  C.  (113°  F.),  and  which 
contain  a  small  amount  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  soda.  They 
have  been  known  since  prehistoric 
times,  and  the  buth-honses  pouring 
out  clouds  of  steam  form  a 
striking  feature  of  the  precipitous 
Tillage  street.  According  to  the 
Japanese  style  of  bathing,  the  hot 
baths  are  made  use  of  several  times 
a  day,  and  indiscriminately  by 
"visitors  of  every  description. 
Lately  the  water  has  been  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  but  it  has  little 
more  effect  than  pure  hot  water. 

2. — Walks  and  £xct7bsions 
FBOM  Ieao. 

1.  Along  the  Yusawa  ravine  to 
yuznoto,  about  ^m.,  nearly  level. 
Yu-moto  means  lit.,  "the  Source  of 
the  Hot  Water. "  Seats  are  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
who  resort  there  to  drink  of  the 
mineral  spring  {Nomi-yu).  The 
water,  which  at  its  source  is  quite 
clear,  has  a  slightly  inky  taste.  On 
being  exposed  to  the  air  the  carbon- 
ic acid  evaporates,  and  part  of 
the  iron  which  the  water  contains 
is  precipitated  as  a  yellowish  mass. 
This  covers  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
gives  to  the  water  in  the  baths  a 
thick,  discoloured  appearance.  The 
people,  who  have  great  faith  in  the 
strengthening  effects  of  this  preci- 
pitated iron  salt,  place  large  strips 
of  cotton  cloth  in  the  stream. 
When  the  cloth  has  assumed  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  it  is  taken  out,  dried, 
and  used  as  a  belt  for  the  body. 
Kimono  thus  dyed  {Yu-aka^zome) 
are  offered  for  sale  in  the  village, 
fuid  to  wear  one  of  these  for  twelve 
hours  is  declared  to  be  equal  to  a 
whole  course  of  baths.  The  mineral 
water  is  led  down  to  the  inns  in 
bamboo  pipes. 

2.  Up  Kompira-san,  4  hr.  climb 
under  shade.  Though  of  no  great 
height,  the  top  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view,  stretching  from 
8hirane-san     near      Kusatsu     to 


Tsukuba-san  in  Hitachi,  and 
including  the  Mikuni  and  Nikko 
ranges,  Akagi-san,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Tonegawa. 

3.  Up  to  Mushi-yu,  (lit,  "the 
vapour  bath "),  so  called  from  the 
sulphurous  gases  which  here  ema- 
nate from  holes  in  the  ground,  over 
which  huts  have  been  erected  for 
the  treatment  of  rheumatic  pa- 
tients. The  naked  people  sometimes 
standing  about  at  Musbi-yu  make 
this  place  unsightly.  Time  f  hr. 
Among  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  the 
path  just  below  Mushi-yu  are  a 
number  of  holes  from  which  cold 
air  issues,  seeming  to  testify  to  the 
presence  of  ice  within. 

4.  To  Nanae-no-taki  ("  the  Seven- 
fold Cascade  "),  \  hr.  down  through 
a  wood ;  thence  for  f  hr ,  also 
mostly  up  and  down  through  the 
wood,  to  Benten-daki,  a  very 
pretty  fall  of  the  stream  that  flows 
from  Lake  Haruna.  About  half- 
way one  passes  a  picturesque 
avenue  of  cryptomerias  leading  to 
a  small  deserted  shrine.  This  walk 
may  be  varied  by  returning  via  the 
hamlet  of  Inakago  close  to  the 
avenue,  but  this  way  is  less  shady. 
— Those  who  do  not  mind  scram- 
bling and  wetting  their  feet  a  little, 
may  climb  to  a  point  a  short  way 
above  the  upper  of  the  two  falls 
where  the  stream  can  easily  be 
-crossed,  and  make  their  way 
through  long  grass  to  a  path, 
whence,  turning  1.  and  down  the 
valley,  Ikao  can  be  reached  by  way 
of  the  Yorozuya-bashi,  a  bridge 
spanning  a  deep  and  picturesque 
ravine  at  .\zuma-mura. 

5.  Mizusawa  no  Kwannon, 
a  Buddhist  temple  in  which, 
though  dedicated  to  Kwannon,  the 
chief  object  of  interest  is  offered  by 
six  bronze  images  of  Jizo,  life-size, 
on  a  revolving  case.  The  way 
there  leads  for  a  few  chd  down  the 
Shibukawa  road,  then  diverging  r. 
over  the  breezy  moor  at  the  foot  of 
Sengen-yama ;  time  to  the  temple^ 
50  min.  One  can  proceed  on  from 
Mizusawa,  a  further  distance  of  50 
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min.  to  the  high  Waterfall  of 
ISinao  (or  Fanyu),  in  a  qaaintly 
picturesque  rocky  fold  of  a  moan- 
tain  of  the  same  name.  The  final 
scramble  up  to  the  actual  foot  of 
the  fall  is  liardly  worth  making. 
One  may  return  another  way,  taking 
a  pat'i  over  the  hills  that  leads 
between  Sengen-yama  r.  and 
Futatsu-dake  \,,1^ hr.  This  would 
be  a  good  occasion  for  ascending 
Sengen-yama,  the  steep  path  up 
which  is  well-defined. 

6.  Haruna,  — 5J  m.,  of  which 
4}-  m .  to  the  lake.  Though  the  first 
part  of  it  is  rough,  this  is  by  far 
the  prettiest  walking  expecUtion 
at  Ikao.  "Chairs"  may,  however, 
be  taken. 

Lake  Haruna,  which  apparent- 
ly occupies  the  site  cf  an  extinct 
crater,  has  been  stocked  with  sal- 
mon and  other  fish.  On  its  border 
is  a  tea-house  where  one  may  lunch 
or  spend  the  night.  The  mass  of 
rocks  resembling  a  tower  at  the 
N.  E.  end  is  called  Suzuri-iwa, 
and  oan  be  easily  climbed  from 
the  back.  From  the  lake  it  is  a 
short  and  easy  ascent  to  the  top 
of  a  pass  called  Teniin-toge,  1,(H}0 
ft.  above  Ikao,  commanding  a 
fine  view.  From  the  Tenjin-toge 
the  path  descends  a  luxuriantly 
wooded  glen  to  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Hfwuna,  situated  amongst  pre- 
cipitous and  overhanging  volcanic 
rocks,  in  a  grove  of  lofty  cryp- 
tomerias.  Over  the  principal  build- 
ing, which  is  decorated  with  ex- 
ceUent  wood-carvings  (especially 
two  dragons  twined  round  the  side- 
beams  of  the  porch),  hangs  a  huge 
rock  supported  on  a  slender  base, 
which  seems  every  moment  to 
threaten  the  temple  with  destruc- 
tion. The  whole  site  is  one  of  the 
most  fitntastically  beautiful  that 
can  be  imagined. 

The  date  of  the  original  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Haruna  is  unknown.  The 
earliest  records  date  back  only  five  cen- 
ttoies,  when  the  Yamabushi  (a  sect  of 
BnddhlBt  exorcisers  and  fortune-tellers), 
who  then  had  possession  of  the  place,  were 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  Nitta  YoshiHada 


(see  p.  97),  with  whom  they  had  sided  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  time.  More  lattcurly 
it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Impe- 
rial Prince-abbot  of  Ueno.  The  present 
main  shrine  was  erected  circa  A.D.  1726, 
and  since  the  revolution  of  1868,  it  hM 
been  re-dedicated  to  the  Shintd  deities 
Ho-musubi  the  God  of  Fire,  and  Haniyasa- 
Hime  the  Cktddess  of  Earth. 

A  short  way  below  the  temple 
is  a  remarkable  formation  of  rock 
like  a  flying  buttress,  called  Kura- 
kake-iwa.  A  few  minutes  further 
on  stands  the  village  where  reside 
the  wives  and  children  of  the 
priests;  for  even  in  old  times,  a 
local  exemption  existed  from  the 
Buddhist  rule  of  celibacy. 

7.  Futatsu-dake,  Soma- 
yama,  and  Haruna  Fuji.  These 
three  bills  all  lie  on  the  way  to 
Lake  Haruna.  The  way  up  Futatsu- 
d'tke  diverges  1.  J  hr.  out  of  Ikao, 
where  a  post  marks  5J^  cho  to  the 
summit.  From  this  post,  25  min. 
more  take  one  to  the  spot  where 
the  way  to  Sdma-yama  branches  off 
1.  from  the  Haruna  road,  close  to  the 
second  tea-house.  From  here  it  is 
20  min.  along  the  base,  and  25 
min.  more  up  an  arete  to  the  top, 
chains  being  fixed  in  the  rock  at 
the  two  steepest  places  to  assist 
climbers,  thou^^h  there  is  no  real 
danger.  The  Haruna  Fuji  lies  to 
the  r.  of  the  road,  close  to  the 
lake,  where  there  is  a  grazing- 
ground  for  cattle  {Bokujo) ;  its  steep 
and  stony  ascent  occupies  f  hr.' 
from  the  place  where  the  path 
diverges.  The  view  from  these 
various  heights  is  very  beautiful 
and  extensive,  particularly  that 
from  the  shrine  on  the  summit 
of  Soma,  4,850  ft.  above  sea^level, 
and  2,150  ft.  above  Ikao.  The 
summit  of  Fuji  appears  over  the 
Ohichibu  mountains  nearly  due  S. 
To  the  W.  of  it  are  seen  the  Koshu 
Shirane,  the  Koma-ga -take's  of 
E5shu  and  Shinshu  seemingly  in 
close  proximity,  then  Yatsu-ga^ 
take,  On  take  about  W.  8.  W., 
Asama-yama  a  little  to  the  8. 
of  W.,  Yahazu-yama  W.  N.  W., 
then  the  Qhirane  of  Eusatsu,  and 
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a  part  of  the  Hida-Shinshu  range. 
Eastwards  rise  Tsukuba-san  and 
the  Shirane  of  Nikko,  with  Knrobi- 
yania,  the  highest  peak  of  Akagi- 
san  half-way  between  them.  The 
town  of  Maebashi  is  visible  to  the 
E.  S.  E.,  with  the  Tonegawa  half 
encircling  it  before  pursuing  its 
course  down  the  plain. 

Soma  may  also  be  ascended  from 
Mushi-yu,  but  on  that  side  the 
climb  is  more  precipitous,  nine 
chains  in  rapid  succession  helping 
the  climber  on  the  steep  portion 
just  below  the  summit.  Pilgrims 
bften  prefer  it  for  that  very  reason, 
as  gaining  for  them  greater  reli- 
gious merit.  —  Another  way  up, 
fxoixi  the  direction  of  Takasaki, 
joins  the  Mushi-yu  ascent  shortly 
before  the  final  climb.  It  has 
seven  chains  and  an  iron  ladder 
about  30  ft.  long.  The  ascent  of 
Soma  from  the  Haruna  side,  with 
descent  on  the  Mushi-yu  side, 
occupies  altogether  4  hrs.  from 
Ikao. 

As  a  variety  in  the  day's  work, 
good  walkers  might  advantageous- 
ly combine  one  of  these  hills  with 
Excursion  No.  6  (Haruna). 

8.  Sengen-yama.  This  moun- 
tain, which  assumes  so  many  forms 
when  seen  from  different  parts  of 
the  plain,  can  be  ascended  from 
Ikao  via  Mushi-yu  in  IJ  hr.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  the  sides  slope 
'away  precipitously  from  the  top, 
which  is  a  long  knife-like  ridge. 

9.  Akag'i-san  is  the  collective 
name  of  a  circular  range  of  peaks, 
surrounding  the  basin  of  an  old 
crater,  now  a  lake,  about  2|  m.  in 
circumference.  The  mountain  may 
be  ascended  from  various  points, 
but  is  recommended  as  a  2  days' 
expedition  for  those  spending  the 
ftummer  at  Ikao.  The  first  stage 
taken  one  by  jinrikisha  to  Shibn- 
kawn,  where  the  Tonegawa  is  cross- 
ed by  ferry  to  Ikmsaki.  Horses 
ordered  beforehand  should  here  be 
in  waiting  for  the  next  stage  of  3 
hrs.,  chiefly  over  monotonous  and 
shodeless  moorland,  wliich   leads, 


however,  to  a  picturesque  ridge 
surrounded  by  pretty  peaks.  A 
short  distance  further,  at  a  cairn 
marking  the  junction  of  several 
paths,  begins  the  only  stiff  portion 
of  the  ascent,  the  Ubago-toge,  from 
the  top  of  which,  in  about  1  hr., 
the  path  descends  into  the  sylvan, 
park-like  ^country  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  lake  {Onuma)y  J  hr.  more.  The 
lake  is  enclosed  by  small  hills, 
whose  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
woods  consisting  principally  of 
birch,  oak,  and  alder.  From  its  E. 
end  rise  the  highest  of  the  peaks, — 
Eurohi-san,  6,300  ft.,  and  Jizd-san, 
5,600  ft.,  easy  climbs  of  30  chd 
and  12  chd  respectively,  offering 
magnificent  panoramic  views : — 
Fuji  S.  8.  W.,  Kaigane-san  (part  of 
the  Eoshu  Shirane-san)  S.  W.,  the 
numerous  peaks  of  Yatsu-ga-take 
with  Tateshina  nearly  W.  S.  W., 
Asaraa-yama  due  W.,  and  the 
Kusatsu  Shirane  about  W.  N.  W. 
Nearly  due  N.  rises  Hodaka-san, 
one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Kotsuke, 
easily  recognised  by  its  double  top. 
A  large  hut  close  by  the  temple 
{Baido)  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
affords  rough  shelter  for  the  night 
for  man  and  beast.  Twenty  min. 
walk  beyond  the  temple  lies  a  tarn 
(Konuma),  insignificant  compared 
with  the  larger  piece  of  water 
below. 

For  those  wishing  to  ascend 
Akagi-san  en  route  from  Nikkd  to 
Ikao  or  Maebashi,  the  path  leading 
up  the  Torii-toge  from  Mizunuma 
on  the  Watarase-gawa  (see  Route 
19),  and  the  descent  by  the  way 
described  above,  is  recommended. 

10.  The  hot-springs  of  Shizna  lie 
nearly  8  ri  from  Ikao,  so  that  a  trip 
there  involves  staying  the  night. 
Shima  may  most  conveniently  be 
taken  on  the  way  to  Kusatsu,  the 
road  being  the  same  as  far  as  20 
chd  past  Nakanojo.  Jinrikishas 
can  be  availed  of,  but  must  ocoa- 
sionnlly  be  alighted  from.  Shima 
includes  two  hamlets,  called  respec- 
tively Yamuguchi  Onsen  and  Aral-' 
yu,  8  did  distant  from  each  other. 
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Tiayellers  are  recommended  not  to 
stay  at  the  former,  but  to  go  on  to 
Arai-yu  {Inns,  Sekizeo,  and  Tamnra 
Mowiburo).  The  hamlet  is  pictur- 
eequely  situated  close  to  the  riyer, 
on  whose  bank  the  springs  which 
supply  the  baths  gnsh  forth. 
Travellers  not  returning  to  Ikao, 
but  going  on  to  KuBatsii,  need  nol 
pnss  again  through  Nakanojd,  as 
there  is  a  short  cut  from  a  place 
called  Kimino.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  passable  for  jinrikishas. 

11.  To  Myogi-san.  It  is  a 
splendid  day's  walk  via  Haruna- 
san  to  Jfatst/ida  on  the  Takasaki- 
Karuizawa  Bailway,  about  9  ri, 
whence  1  ri  more  to  the  vill.  of 
Myogi  (see  p.  175). 

3. — KuSATStJ. 

The  favourite  way  from  Ikao  to 
this  place  leads  down  over  open 
country  to  the  Hakojima  ferry, 
where  it  crosses  to  Murakami,  and 
thence  along  the  main  road  through 
Nakanojo,  Sawatari,  and  Namasu, 
after  which  it  climbs  the  Kuresaka- 
t5ge  to  the  uplands  of  Eusatsu. 

Iti'nerary. 

IKAO  to:—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Murakami   2    31    7 

Sawatari      4=    26  llj 

KUSATSU 5      9  12} 

Total 12  30  31J 


Jinrikishas  with  two  or  three  men 
are  now  practicable  tho  whole  way. 
Most  persons  will  prefer  to  walk  the 
steeper  aod  more  picturesque 
stages  at  either  end,  but  may 
advantageously  take  baaha  along 
the  flat  from  Murakami  to  Naka- 
nojo.  The  whole  trip  makes  an 
extremely  long  day.  Should  a 
break  be  found  necessary,  good 
accommodation  may  be  had  at 
Mikanojo  {Inn,  Kabe-ya),  or  else  at 
the  small  bathing  vill.  of  Sawatari 
{Inns,  Shin-Eano-ya,  Fukuda). 

An  alternative  way  from  Ikao  to 
Eusatsu  branches  off  at  Nakanojo, 


and  follows  up  the  Agatsuma-gawa 
through  Haramachi  and  Nngano- 
hara.  Total  distance  nearly  14  ri, 
much  of  it  through  beautiful 
scenery.  Instead  of  going  vift 
Murakami  and  Nakanojo,  one  may 
take  the  Haruna  Lake  route  and  by 
turning  to  the  h  at  the  vill.  of  Odo, 
join  the  Haramachi  route  a  little 
beyond  UTawara^yu  {Inn,  by  Hagi- 
wara)  where  are  hot  springs  high 
up  on  the  river  bank. 

Eusatsu  can  also  easily  be  reach- 
ed from  Tokyo  by  taking  rail  to 
Earuizawa  \  see  p.  IbO). 

Kusatsu  {Irms,  Yamamoto- 
kwan,  Ichii,  each  with  a  besso,  or 
*' separate  house,"  and  private 
baths  for  foreigners,  outside  the 
vill.  open  only  during  the  sum- 
mer season),  3,800  ft.  above  sea-level, 
whose  trim,  cleanly  appearance 
strongly  recalls  that  of  a  \illage  in 
the  Tyrol,  is  the  coolest  of  Japan's 
summer  resorts.  Visitors  who, 
attracted  by  these  considerations, 
may  think  of  spending  any  time 
there,  should  however  bear  in  mind 
that  the  mineral  waters  are  special- 
ly efficacious — ^not  only  in  rheuma- 
tism, and,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  E. 
Baelz,  in  gout — ^but  in  syphilis,  lep- 
rosy, and  other  loathsome  diseases, 
and  that  the  first  effect  of  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  is  to 
bring  out  sores  on  the  tender  parts 
of  the  body.  The  chief  constitu- 
ents of  the  Eusatsu  springs  are 
mineral  acids,  sulphur,  iron,  alum, 
and  arsenic.  The  temperature  of  the 
springs  is  extremely  high,  ranging 
from  100°  to  160°  Fahrenheit,  while 
the  baths  are  generally  113°  to  128°. 
The  chief  bath,  called  Ketsu-no-yu, 
has  three  divisions  of  increasing  de- 
grees of  temperature.  Even  the 
Japanese,  inured  as  they  are  to 
scalding  water,  find  their  courage 
fail  them  ;  and  the  native  invalids 
are  therefore  taken  to  bathe  in 
squads  nnder  a  semi-military 
discipline  to  which  they  voluntarily 
submit.  This  sysiem  is  known  as 
Jikan-yu,  or  "Time  Bath,"  because 
the  hours  are  fixCil.     Soon  after 
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daylight  a  horn  is  blown  and  the 
bathers  assemble,  as  many  as  can 
find  room  taking  their  first  daily 
bath.  After  stripping,  they  begin 
by  beating  the  water  with  boards 
in  order  to  cool  it, — a  ourions 
scene;  and  then  many  swathe* 
themselves  in  white  cotton.  Euch 
bather  is  provided  with  a  wooden 
dipper,  and  the  *' bath -master" 
directs  the  patients  to  ponr  a 
hundred  dippers  of  water  over 
their  heads  to  avoid  congestion. 
Attendants  are  on  the  watch,  as 
fainting  fits  sometimes  occur. 
To  keep  up  their  spirits  a  kind  of 
chant  takes  place  between  the 
bathers  and  their  leader  on  entering 
and  while  sitting  in  the  baih, — a 
trial  which,  though  lasting  only 
from  3^  to  4  minutes,  seems  an 
eternity  to  their  festering  bodies. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  one 
minute,  the  bath^master  cries  out, 
and  the  others  all  answer  with  a 
hoarse  shout.  After  a  little  he  cries 
out,  "  Three  minutes  more !  "  After 
another  half-minute  or  so,  *'  Two 
minutes  more !"  then  "  One  minute 
more!"  the  chorus  answering  each 
time.  At  last  the  leader  cries 
"  Finished  ! "  whereupon  the  whole 
mass  of  bodies  lise  from  the  water 
with  an  alacrity  which  he  who 
has  witnessed  their  slow,  painful 
entry  into  the  place  of  torture 
would  scarcely  credit.  Two  more 
baths  are  taken  during  the 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
making  five  altogether,  at  each  of 
which  the  same  routine  is  observed. 
The  usual  Kusatsu  conrKe  includes 
120  baths,  spread  over  four  or  five 
weeks.  Most  patients  then  proceed 
for  the  "after-cure"  to  Saioatari, 
5  ri  9  cM  (12|  m.)  distant,  where 
the  waters  have  a  softening  effect 
on  the  skin  and  quickly  alleviate 
the  terrible  irritation.  Some  go 
to  Shi'fU  (see  next  page)  instead. 
The  lepers  who  resort  to  Kusatsu 
are  segregated  from  the  other 
patients,  their  batbs  and  dwel- 
lings standing  a  little  below  the 
public  baths. 


Kusatsii  seems  to  have  been  first  heard 
of  as  one  of  the  villageB  belonging  to  the 
great  chieftain,  Takeda  Shingen,  in  the 
16th  century;  but  its  importance  dates 
only  from  the  Genroku  period  (1688-1704), 
when  the  springs  were  enclosed  imder 
straw  huts.  The  inhabitants  mostly  bathe 
twice  a  day,  but  in  winter  three  or  four 
times  to  keep  warm,  and  experience  no 
bad  effects.  Of  course  tiley  do  not  use 
die  hottest  bath  described  above.  Skin 
diseases  are  said  to  be  unknown  among 
them. 

4.  —  Walks    in    the    Nejghboub- 
sooD  OF  Kusatsu. 

1.  To  Sai-no-Kawara  8  cho. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  Sai-no- 
Kawara  is  "  the  River-bed  of  Souls." 
On  its  numerous  rocks  and 
boulders,  small  stones  have  been 
piled  np  by  visitors  as  offerings  to 
dead  children  (see  p.  49).  Among 
these  rocks  are  some  called  Yurugi- 
ishi,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
being  huge  bouldei-s,  are  so  nicely 
balanced  that  they  can  be  moved 
by  the  hand.  Hot  yellow  streams 
of  sulphur,  and  green  streams  of 
copper  flow  into  tbe  river  bed.  12 
chd  further  on  over  the  moor  is 
Kdri-dani,  so  called  from  the 
frozen  snow  to  be  found  there 
even  in  the  dog-days. 

2.  To  the  solfatara  of  Sesslid- 
gawara,  on  the  slope  of  Moto- 
Shiran e,  about  1  ri. 

3.  Via  Suwa-no-jinja,  Higane, 
Kiyozuka,  and  Hikinuma,  to 
Hanashiki  near  Iriyama,  with 
hot  springs  spurting  up  near  a 
cold  stream.    About  2;^  ri. 

4.  Shlrane-san, 

Shira-ne  signifies  White  Peak,  which 
accounts  for  there  being  several  moun- 
tains of  this  name  in  Japan. 

a  frequently  active  volcano,  7,500 
ft.  highj  forms  a  short  day's  ex- 
pedition via  Sesshd-gawara,  the 
path  leading  through  a  remarkable 
skeleton  forest,  whose  every  bough 
and  twig,  though  perfect  in  shape, 
remains  blasted  by  the  fumes  ex- 
haled during  the  eruption  of  1882. 
The  crater  is  oval  in  shape,  its 
longer  diameter  being  about  500 
yds.,  and  its  breadth  150  to  200 
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yds.  The  walls  are  very  steep; 
bat  one  can  enter  by  the  cutting 
made  through  the  N.  wall  for  the 
tramway  which  conveys  the  crnde 
snlphnr  to  the  refining  works 
(Seiremiba),  a «hort  distance  below. 
The  sulphur  lake  is  a  remarkable 
sight, — the  greater  part  placid  and 
blne-grecn,  but  one  comer,  bub- 
bling and  seething,  and  emitting 
dense  volumes  of  steam  through 
black  masses  of  liquid  mud.  A 
violent  eruption  from  this  cavity 
occmred  in  1897.  The  lake  is  3 
acres  in  extent,  and  consists  entire- 
ly of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  iron 
and  alum,  only  needing  to  be  dilut- 
ed and  sweetened  in  order  to  con- 
stitute an  excellent  lemonade. 

Shirane-san  may  be  conveniently 
taken  on  the  way  to  Shibu ;  but  2J 
hrs.  extra  should  be  allowed  for 
that  object,  as  it  lies  off  the  main 
road.  Horses  go  as  far  as  the  sul- 
phur refining- works  mentioned 
above.  Beware  of  the  water  of  the 
stream  crossed  on  the  way  up 
which  is  poisonous. 

5. — Ktjsatsu  to  Naoano  oveb  thb 
Shtbu-togb.    The  ToBn-Toas. 

Itinerary. 

KUSATSUto:—      Ei    Chd     3f. 
Topof  Shibu-toge.  2      32       7 

SHIBU 4—91 

Toyono  (Station).  5     —     12^ 

Total   U      32      29 


On  foot  or  on  saddle-horse  as  far 
as  Shibu  (2,250  ft.  above  the  sea); 
thence  hasha  or  jinrikisha  to  Toyo- 
no ;  thence  train  to  Nagano  in  a 
few  minutes. 

This  route  affords  splendid 
scenery.  The  best  plan  is  to  sleep 
at  Shibu  (Iimst  Tsubata-ya  and 
others),  catching  the  train  at 
Toyono  next  day,  the  good  road  in 
from  Sbibu  being  traversed  by 
hasha  in  2|  hrs.  Those  who  do 
not  care  to  visit  the  temple  of  Zen- 
kdji  at  Naganb,  can  contioue  on  by 


rail  to  Earnizawa  and  Tokyo.  The 
route  is  one  specially  recommended 
to  those  who  have  been  taking  the 
sulphur  baths  at  Eusatsn.  Instead 
of  going  for  the  "after-cure"  to 
Sawatari  —  the  usual  Japanese 
plan — they  can  stay  at  Shibu, 
where  there  are  thermal  springs 
suitable  to  their  needs,  and  be  far 
more  comfortable,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  watering-places  in 
Japan. 

The  picturesquenesR  of  the  road 
from  Eusatsu  to  Shibu  is  purchas- 
ed at  the  expense  of  a  long  and 
steep  climb.  The  descent  from 
the  top  of  the  pass  (7,150  ft.)  to 
the  vill.  of  Shibu  is  also  very  long. 
The  prominent  peak  to  the  1.  is 
Easadake ;  further  on  the  follow- 
ing mountains  com<»  in  sight  : — 
My5k6-zan  in  Echigo,  Eurohime, 
Togakushi-san,  and  Izuna.  A  little 
over  J  ri  from  Shibu  is  a  small  but 

constantly  active  geyser  (fijigoJcu) 
in  the  river-bed. 

An  alternative  way  to  Nagano 
from  Eusatsu  is  over  the  Yaniada- 
idge,  which  is  comparatively  short, 
and  where  the  baths  of  Yamada 
may  be  visited.  Another  is  over 
the  Torii-toge,  6,520  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Both  of  these  descend  to  the 
vill.  of  Suzaka.  The  itinerary  of 
the  Torii-t5ge  route  is  as  follows: — 

EUSATSU  to:—      Hi  Chd  M. 

Mihara 2        6  5^ 

Ozawa 2  30  7^ 

Tashiro    1  18  3} 

Torii-toge    30  2  ' 

Nire 4  2*  llj 

Suzaka 1  29  44 

NAGANO   3  n  8 

Total    17        4    41} 

This  so-called  pass  is  but  a  gentle 
ascent  of  50  chd.  The  prettiest 
part  ot  the  route  is  on  the  far  side 
of  it,  where,  after  leavin^j  the  vill. 
of  Nire^  the  monotony  of  grassy 
hills  shutting  out  nil  distant  pro- 
spect is  exchanged  for  charming 
views  of  the    mountains    on    the 
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borders  of  Echigo.  Jinrikisbas  can 
be  obtftised  at  Sutoka  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  during 
which  the  volciinic  cone  of  Mada- 
rao,  besides  other  mountains 
mentioned  above,  are  visible. 


KOUTE    15. 

The  Shimiz(J-€K>b  and 
Mikuni-toge. 

Acquaintance  with  a  represen- 
tative portion  of  Japan's  central 
mountain  range  may  be  made  from 
Ikao  by  going  due  N.  over  the 
Shimizu-goe,  and  returning  by  its 
neighbour,  the  Mikuni-toge.  Snow 
lies  on  the  higher  sections  of  the 
route  till  early  in  July.  The  time 
should  be  divided  as  follows: — 
First  day,  jinrikisha  to  Yubiso; 
second  day  ^very  long)  on  foot  to 
Nagasaki  whence  jinrikisha  to  Mui- 
ka-machi ;  third  day,  jinrikisha  to 
Yuzawa  at  the  foot  of  the  Mikuni- 
toge,  and  walk  to  Futai;  fourth 
day,  on  foot  to  Saru-ga-kyo,  or  to 
Yu-no-shuku  a  little  short  of  Fuse ; 
fifth  day,  walk  to  Ikao.  Accommo- 
dation is  also  to  be  obtained  at 
Yubara,  Shimizu,  Nagasaki,  Asakai, 
and  Nakayama. 

Itinerary  of  the  Shimizu-goe. 

IKAO  to :—                Ri  Cho  M. 

Shibukawa  2  15  6 

NUMATA 5  13  13 

Yubara  5  l(i  13} 

Yubiso  1  11  3| 

Buno 2  27  gI 

Top  of  Pass 26  if 

shimizu  2  18  6 

Nagasaki  1  27  4i 

MtJIKA-MACHI ...  2  15 

Total 24    10     59} 

After  descending  to  Shibukawa 
the  highway  leads  up  the  valley  of 
the  Tonegawa,  with  the  great  mass 


of  Akagi-san  to  the  r.  and  the  cen- 
tral rarge  ahead  and  to  the  I.  Just 
beyond  the  hamlet  of  Tanashiia^ 
where  the  river  runs  in  a  deep 
gorge  between  perpendicular  rocky 
cliffs  the  scenery  becomes  very 
picturesque.  Time  is  gained  by 
leaving  Numata  (see  Boute  18)  to  the 
r.,  and  diverging  1.  at  the  hamlet  of 
Togano  at  the  junction  of  the  Eata- 
shina-gawa  with  the  Tonegawa.  The 
main  road  from  Numata,  which  is 
soon  regained,  is  excellent,  and  the- 
scenery  even  more  charmiug.  Hills 
rise  on  all  sides  repeating  them- 
selves in  an  endless  succession  of 
green  cones,  luhara  (1,350  ft.)  is 
prettily  perched  on  either  side  of 
the  stream  which  flows  far  below 
with  rocks  washed  white  by  some 
hot  springs.  But  the  crowning 
beauty  of  this  day  is  at  the  end 
where  the  mountains  are  all  forest- 
clad  and  each  valley  is  dominated 
by  a  lofty  peak  which  the  snow 
streaks  till  past  midsummer. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Yubiso». 
we  turn  sharp  1.,  and  at  last  leave 
the  Tonegawa  to  follow  a  tributary 
stream  flowing  from  the  narrow 
and  sombre  valley  that  leads  to  the 
Shimizu-toge.  The  ^  prominent 
peak  rising  due  £.  of  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams  is  Jlodsika- 
yama  where  the  Tonegawa  rises. 

Yubiso  {Inrif  by  Abe  Gijtiro^. 
with  hot  springs)  lies  1,650  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sen.  About 
2  m.  further  on  we  leave  the  good- 
road  hitherto  followed  for  a  track 
through  a  glorious  forest  of  beech 
and  ohestiuit-trees  to  Bund,  which 
consists  of  three  or  four  poverty- 
stricken  ions  at  the  foot  of  the 
Shimizu-goe  Steep  and  stony  is 
the  climb  hence,  but  it  affords 
picturesque  glimpses.  At  4,000  ft. 
a  rest-house  is  reached,  from  which 
point  the  road  winds  round  the 
nxountain  sid^  for  about  1  m.  more 
to  a  small  shrine  at  the  actual 
summit  of  the  pass  500  ft.  higher,, 
which  marks  the  bouudary  of  the- 
proviuces  of  Kotsuke  and  Echigo. 
In  front  mountain  ridgca  rising  qd^- 


MuUca-machi,    Mikuni-toge, 
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behind  the  other  stretch  away 
toward  to  the  horizon,  the  most 
piominent  being  Naeba-san  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mikuni-toge.  On  the 
descent  to  the  Till,  of  Shimuu, 
short-cuts  may  be  ayailed  of 
through  the  grass  and  trees.  The 
remainder  of  the  way  is  an  almost 
mathematically  straight  line  down 
an  easy  gradient  between  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  to  Nagasaki  and 

Muika-machi  {InUf  Ebisn-ya). 
This  is  a  typical  Echigo  town,  with 
its  arcaded  pathways  to  keep  a 
dear  passage  amid  the  deep  snows 
of  winter. 

[Passenger-boats  go  down  the 
river  hence  (an  affluent  of  the 
bhinano-gawn)  to  Nagaoka  (see 
Route  31)  in  7  to  10  hours. 
They  are  uncomfortable,  shoals 
and  rapids  numerous,  and  the 
stoppages  tediously  fiequent. 
The  jinrikisha  road,  14  ri,  is 
preferable.  Hakkai-zan  stands 
out  conspicuously  r.  during  a 
great  part  of  the  way.] 

Itinerary  of  the  Mikuni-tdge. 

Bi  Old.  M. 

MUIKA-MACHI 3  14  8J 

Shiozawa 31  2 

Seki   1  32  4} 

Yuzawa 1  17  3* 

Mitsumata  2      5  5{ 

Futai 2  18  6 

Asakai  2      5  5} 

Nagai   3  14  8} 

Saru-ga-ky5   22  l| 

Fuse  1  31  4J 

Nakayama   ,  2  31  7 

IKAO  (approximately  )5  —  12} 

Total 28      4     68} 

The  jinrikisha  road  from  Muika- 
maehi  leads  up  a  very  gradiial  in- 
cline to  Tuzawa,  where  the  as- 
cent of  the  Mikuni  Pass  begins. 
Properly  speaking,  four  pnsses  are 
included  under  this  general  name, 
the  first  being  the  Hhihahara-tdgf, 
9,185  ft.  above  the  sea.  Descending 
to  the  bank  of  the  Kiyotsu-gawa, 


we  arrive  at  the  vill.  of  Mitsumata, 
and  mount  again  to  reac^  the 
top  of  the  Nakano-ioge,  2,800  ft., 
amidst  lovely  views  of  river,  forest, 
and  mountain.  We  now  go  down 
a  little  and  mount  again  to  a  height 
of  3,200  ft.,  whence  far  below  is 
descried  the  vill.  ot  Futai.  A  short 
descent  then  leads  to  Asakai, 
which  stands  at  a  height  of  2,820  ft. 
in  the  midst  of  gentle  slopes 
crowned  by  densely  wooded 
summits.  ' 

Here  comes  the  ascent  of  the  Mi- 
kuni Pass  properly  so  called,  4,100 
ft.  above  the  sea,  whence  are  seen 
Akagi-san,  Futago-yama,  and 
Ewannon-dake  to  the  S.,  and  on 
the  N.  the  long  ridge  of  Naeba-san. 
Nagai  stands  in  a  picturesque 
gorge.  A  spur  of  the  hills  is  cross- 
ed on  the  way  to  Saru-ga-kyd, 
where  there  are  hot  springs.  The 
scenery  beyond  Fuse  is  magnificent, 
the  way  leading  through  a  precipi- 
tous gorge  to  the  top  of  the  Kiri- 
ga-kubo-iOge,  2,700  ft.,  at  whose  far 
side  nestles  the  hamlet  of  Naka- 
yama.  The  path  now  rises  by  a 
gentle  gradient  over  the  moorland 
stretching  between  Komochi-zan  1^ 
and  Onoko-yama  r.,  to  the  Naka- 
yama-ioge,  2,170  ft.,  and  comeS  in 
full  view  of  the  Haruna  mountains, 
with  Ikao  perched  far  up  above 
the  valley. 

The  regular  path  descends  1. 
through  Yokobori  to  iShibukawa 
while  ours  diverges  r.,  crossing  the 
Agatsuma-gawa  by  ferry  and  as- 
cending over  open  country  to 
Ikao. 
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ROUTE  16 

The  Byomo  Railway. 

> 

TBMFIiV-CAYSS  OF  IZURU. 


s 

Names 

iatano 
from 

rokyo. 

of 

Bemarks. 

«     ^ 

Stations. 

TOKYO  (Ueno). 

(See   Northern 

48m. 

Oyaraa  Jet 

{  Railway, 
(     Route  71. 

643 

Tochigi 

60 

Iwafnne 

Alight    for 

64i 

Sano 

caves  of 

Izuni. 

713 

Asliikaga 

77 

Omata 

81 

Kirya 

(Road    to  Nik- 

83 

OMAMA 

]  ko  by  Wata- 
(     rase-gawa. 

87 

Kunisada 

91 

Isesald 

94^ 

Komakata 

99j^ 

MAEBA8HI. 

This  line  of  railway,  branching 
off  from  the  Northern  line  at  Oya- 
ma,  which  is  reached  in  2}  hrs. 
from  Tokyo,  traverses  the  provinces 
of  EotsiiJ]:e  and  Shimotsuke.  It 
affords  an  altematiTe,  though 
longer,  railway  route -from  Tokyo 
to  Maebashi,  and  is  the  easiest  way 
of  reaching  the  hot  springs  of  Ikao 
in  one  day  from  Nikko.  The 
scenery  is  pretty  all  along  the 
line. 

Tochigi  {Inns,  Eana-han,  Sasa- 
ya)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Shimotsuke.  Its  chief 
product  is  hempen  thread. 

Sano  (Inns,  Saito,  Takasago-ya") 
also  called  Temmyo,  is  a  pretty  and 
prosperous  place.  Its  Public  Park 
lies  close  to  the  station.  There  also 
exist  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by 
Hidesato  about  900  years  ago; 

[From  Sano  an  excursion  may 
be  made  to  the  very  curious 


limestone  caverns  of  Izuruy 
where  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Kwannon  was  founded  by  Sh5- 
do  Sh5nin  in  the  8th  century. 
In  these  caves  the  saint  is 
fabled  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode,  and  passed  three  years 
in  prayer  and  meditation. 
They  are  about  6  ri  distant 
from  Sano.  Jinrikishas  are 
practicable  most  of  the  way 
to  the  caves.  From  the  viU.  of 
Izuru,  it  is  a  walk  of  2  chd  up  a 
ravine  to  the  cave  called  Baishi 
no  Iwaya,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  high  up  amongst  the  precipi- 
tous rocks,  and  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  ladders.  Further  on 
is  the  cave  sacred  to  Kwannon, 
reached  by  climbing  over  steep 
rocks  with  the  assistance  of 
chain's,  and  then  by  ladders 
up  to  a  platform  on  which 
stand  images  of  Daikoku  and 
Sh6d5  Shonin.  The  guide 
lights  candles  and  shows  the 
way  into  the  cave,  which  con- 
tains a  large  stalactite  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  back  view 
of  the  body  of  Kwannon.  The 
cave  is  evidently  much  deeper, 
but  pilgrims  do  not  usually  go 
further  in.  Close  by  is  a 
hollow  in  the  rock,  with  two 
issues.  The  guide  climbs  up 
a  ladder  to  the  upper  hole,  gets 
inside,  and  after  a  minute  or 
two  appears,  head  first,  out  of 
the  lower.  Half  a  chd  further 
is  another  cave,  named  after 
the  god  Dainichi  Kyorai,  and 
having  two  branches, — one 
about  50  yds.  deep,  the  other 
penetrating  for  an  unknown 
distance  into  the  mountain.] 
The  silk  goods  produced  around 
Sano,  although  s'milar  in  kind  to 
those  of  Ashikaga,  are  much  finer 
in  quality. 

Ashikagu  (Inn,  Senkyo-kwan, 
with  branch  at  station)  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  trade  in  native  cot- 
ton and  silk  goods,  the  former,  how- 
ever, mostly  woven  from  foreign 
yarns. 
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Ashikaffa  waB  celebrated  for  its  Aca- 
demy of  Chinese  Leuming  {Ashikaga  Gak- 
Jc6),  the  foundation  of  which  institution 
is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  eminent 
scholar  Ono-no-Takamura  (A.D.801 — 852). 
It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
in  the  time  of  the  Shdguns  of  the 
Ashikaga  dynasty,  its  last  great  benefactor 
being  Uesagi  Norizane  who  died  in  1573. 
This  academy  possessed  a  magnificent 
library  of  Chinese  works,  and  was  the 
chief  centre  of  Chinese  erudition  and  of 
the  worship  of  Confucius,  untU  the 
establishment  of  the  Seido  at  Yedo 
(p.  121).  Most  of  the  books  are  now 
dispersed,  but  the  image  of  Confucius 
still  attracts  visitors. 

Kiryu  {Inns,  Kanaki-ya,  Sumi- 
ya)  is  a  large  town,  about  2  ri 
from  its  station.  -The  chief  pro- 
dnots  are  crape,  gauze,  and  habutai, 
a  silk  fabric  resembling  taflfety. 
The  large  manufactory  here,  called 
the  Nippon  Orimono  Kwaisha, 
is  worth  inspectioD.  It  is 
fnroished  with  French  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  satins  in 
European  style.  A  canal  has  been 
cut  to  bring  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  expressly  for  the  use 
of  this  factory. 

Oxnama  (Inn,  Tsuru-ya)  is 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Akagi-san. 
The  picturesque  road  from  here  to 
the  copper  mines  of  Ashio  by  the 
Talley  of  the  Watarase-gawa  is  de- 
scribed in  Route  19.  Omama  itself 
is  a  long  straggling  town,  and,  like 
the  other  places  on  this  railway, 
route,  of  little  general  interest,  be- 
ing entirely  devoted  to  sericulture. 
Inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
fiict  that  the  railway  station  Ues 
over  1  ri  from  the  town.  Travellers 
coming  down  the  Watarase-gawa 
must  allow  for  this. 

Maebashi,    see  p.  175. 


ROUTE  17. 

NiKKO  AND  CnfTZENJI. 

1.  GRNBBAli  INFOB&IATION.  2.  CHIEF 
OBJECTS  OF  IKTBBE8T.  3.  OBJECTS 
OF  MINOB  INTEBEST.  4.  WAIiKS 
IN  THE  NEIQHBOTTBHOOD.  5.  CH0- 
ZENJI  AND  NEIGHBOUBHOOD.  6. 
VXTMOTO.      ASCENT  OP  SHIBANE-SAN 

and  otheb  mountains. 

1. — Genebaii  Information. 

A  popular  Japanese  proverb  says,. 
**  Do  not  use  the  word  magnificent 
till  you  have  seen  Nikko : " 

yikkd  wo  minai  ucJd  wa, 
**  Kekko  "  to  iu  na! 

Nikko's  is  a  double  glory — a  glory 
of  natare  and  a  glory  of  art.. 
Mountains,  cascades,  luoDumental 
forest  trees,  had  always  stood  there. 
To  these,  in  the  17th  century,  were 
added  the  mausolea  of  the  illustri- 
ous Shogun  leyasu,  founder  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  and  of  his- 
scarcely  less  famous  grandson  le- 
mitsu.  Japanese  wood-carving 
and  painting  on  wood  being  then 
at  their  zenith,  the  result  was  the 
most  perfect  assemblage  of  shrines 
in  the  whole  land.  Bnt  though 
there  is  gorgeousness,  there  is  no 
gaudiness.  That  sobriety  which  is 
the  key-note  of  Japanese  taste, 
gives  to  all  the  elaborate  designs 
and  bright  colours  its  own  chaste 
character. 

Properly  speaking,  Nikko  is  the 
name,  not  of  any  single  plaoe^ 
but  of  a  whole  mountainous  dis- 
trict lying  about  100  miles  to  the 
N.  of  Tokyo.  Nevertheless,  when 
people  speak  of  going  to  Nikko, 
they  generally  mean  going  to  one 
of  the  villages  called  Hachi-ishi  and 
Irimachi,  between  which  stand  the 
mausolea.  Lying  2,00()  ft.  above 
the  sea,  Nikkd  is  a  delightful  sum- 
mer resort,  for  which  reason  many 
foreign    residents  of  Tokyo  have 
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villas  there,  or  else  at  Chuzenji 
(4,385  ft.),  7J  m.  further  on.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  climate  is  the 
frequent  rain.  Within  a  radius  of 
15  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pretty  cas- 
cades. Nikko  is  noted,  among  other 
things,  for  the  glorious  tints  of 
its  autumn  foliage. 

Nikk5  is  reached  in  5  hrs.  from 
Tokyo  by  the  Northern  Eailway, 
carriages  being  changed  at  Utsuno- 
miya,  where  the  Nikko  branch 
turns  oflf. 

NncKO   Branch  Line. 


Names 

of 

Remarks. 

1*8 

Stations. 

fSee  Noi-th- 

TOKYO    (Ueno). 

em      Rail- 

653m. 

UTSUNOMIYA 

way,  Route 
(71. 

693 

Togami 

74f 

Kanuma 

79| 
863 

Fubasami 

Imaichi 

90i 

NIKKO     (Hachi- 
ishi) 

The  railway  diverges  to  the  W. 
in  order  to  tap  the  Reiheishi  Kaido 
at  the  thriving  town  of  Kanuma, 
and  following  that  highway  lined 
with  ancient  cryptomerias,  does 
not  come  in  sight  of  the  other  and 
still  more  imposing  avenue  {NVcko 
Kaido),  20  m.  in  length,  leading 
from  Utsunomiya  to  Nikko,  until 
Imaichi  is  reached,  where  the  two 
roads  join. 

The  Reiheishi  Kaidd  was  so  called,  be- 
cause in  old  days  the  Reiheishi,  or  Envoy 
of  the  Mikado,  used  to  travel  ^ong  it, 
bearing  gifts  from  his  Imperial  master  to 
be  offered  at  the  Mansolenm  of  leyasn. 
.Both  avennes,  though  anciently  conti- 
nnons,  now  show  many  breaks,  mostly  the 
result  of  fires  in  hamlets  along  their 
course. 

Fine  views  of  the  Nikko  moun- 
tains are  obtained  on  the  r.  be- 
tween Utsunomiya  and  Togami ; 
later,  Nantai-zan  alone  is  seen 
towering  above  a  lower  range  in 


the  foreground;  then  the  lofty 
cryptomerias  of  the  Beibeishi 
Kaido,  close  to  which  the  railway 
runs,  shut  out  the  prospect  until  a 
break  occurs  •  10  min.  beyond 
Fubasami,  when  the  whole 
mass     appears    to    the    ].    ahead. 

The  village  of  Hachi-ishi,  being  a 
long  one,  and  the  railway  only 
touching  its  lower  end,  there 
remains  a  stretch  of  1|  m.  to  be 
done  by  jinrikisha  from  the  station 
to  the  hotels. 

Hotels. — *Kanaya  Hotel,  •Nikko 
Hotel  (Arai),  in  European  style; 
Konishi-ya,  Kamiyama,  Jap.  style. 
Foreign  stores  .and  fresh  meat  can 
be  obtained  at  Masaju  in  the  vill., 
close  to  the  Bed  Bridge. 

Means  of  Conveyance.  —  Chairs, 
kagos,  or  saddle-horses  can  be 
taken  to  such  places  as  are  not 
accessible  by  jinrikisha.  Thei^  is 
a  fixed  scale  of  charges. 

Guides  are  in  attendance  at  the 
liotels,  and  will  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  tickets  of  admittance 
to  the  mausolea.  Additional  small 
charges  are  made  at  various  points 
within  the  buildings.  Membership 
of  the  IlokO'kvcait  or  Nikko  Presei^  ■ 
vation  Society  (5  yen)  confers  the 
permanent  privilege  of  admission 
to  all  the  temples  without  further 
fees.  The  mausolea  of  the  Shoguns 
are  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Visitors  must  remove  tfieir  boots  at 
the  entrance  of  the  main  shrines, 

Nikkd  is  a  mart  for  skins  of  the 
badger,  deer,  marten,  wild-boar, 
etc.,  and  various  pretty  articles 
made  of  a  black  fossil  wood  {jindai- 
hoku)  brought  from  Sendai  in  the 
north. 

HiMtory.— The  range  of  mountains 
known  as  Nikko-zan  lies  on  the  ^N.W. 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Shimotsuke. 
llie  original  name  was  Futa-ara-yamnt 
which,  when  written  with  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs, may  also  be  pronounced  JVt-A:6- 
zan.  According  to  the  popular  account, 
the  name  was  derived  from  periodical 
hurricanes  in  spring  and  autumn,  which 
issued  from  a  great  cavern  on  Nantai-zan, 
the  mountain  to  the  N.  E.  of  Ghtizenji. 
In  A.  D.  82J  Kdbd  Daishi  visited  the  8ix)t, 
made  a  road  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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cavern,  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
tange  to  Nikkd-zan,  or  "  Mountains  of  the 
Snn's  Brightness,"  from  which  moment 
the     storms     ceased   to     devastate 

f^Hm^jj.     TTt>  ±£i.  iKA  -»— J — -*  " 


amused  himself  by  raising  toy  pagodas 
and  shrines  of  earth  and  stones,  which 
gained  for  htm  the  nickname  of  • '  temple 
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10.  Bell-tover. 

11.  Temple  of  Yakusbi. 

12.  Yomei-iuon. 

13.  Kagura  Stage. 

14.  Goma-d5. 


Ao.  xHi-o-uiun. 

24.  Holy-water  Cistern. 

25.  Niten-mon. 

26.  Yasha-mon. 

27.  Honden. 

28.  Tomb  of  lemitsn. 
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Route  17. — NiJcko  and  Chuzenji. 


once  helped  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hsuan 
Chuang  across  the  Biver  of  Flowing  Sand. 
With  this  promise,  he  flung  across  the 
river  two  green  and  blue  snakes  which 
he  held  in  his    right  hand,   and  in    an 
instant  a  long  bridge  was  seen  to  span 
the  waters,  like  a  rainbow  floating  among 
the  hills ;  but  when  the  saint  crosised  it 
and  reached  the  northern  bank,  both  the 
god     and     the     snake-bridge     suddenly 
vanished.     Having  thus  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  his  desires,    Shodo  Shonin  built 
himself   a   hot   wherein  to  practise    his 
religious    exercises.     One    night   a   man 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  told  him 
that  the  hill  rising  to  the  north  was  called 
the  Mount  of  the  Four  Gods,   and  was 
inhabited  by  the  Azure  Dragon,  the  Ver- 
milion   Bird,  the  White  Tiger,   and  the 
Sombre  Warrior,  who  respectively  occu- 
pied its  E.,  S.,  W.,  and  N.  peaks.     He 
climbed  the  hill,  and  found  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  goal  of  his  journey;  for 
there  were  the  four  clouds  which  he  had 
originally  set  out  to  seek,  rising  up  around 
him.    He  proceeded  accordingly  to  build 
a  shrine,  which  he  named  the  Monastery 
of  the  Four  Dragons  (Shihon-ryu-ji).     In 
the  year   767  he  resolved  to  ascend  the 
highest  peak  of  the  group,  and  after  duly 
preparing  himself  by  religious  exercises, 
he  set  out  upon  this  new  enterprise.   After 
ascending  for  a  distance  of  over  40  ri 
(probably  the  ancient  ;n,   of  which  4=1 
mile,,  he  came  to  a  great  lake  {Chuzenji) 
on  the  flank  of  the  mountain    {Nantai- 
zan) :  but  iu  spite  of  his  prayers  found  it 
impossible    to  proceed  any    further,    on 
account  of  the  deep  snow  and  the  terrific 
peals  o^  thunder  which  roared  about  the 
mountain  top.    He  therefore  retraced  his 
steps  to  I^ikko.  where  he  spent  fourteen 
years  in  fitting  himself,  by  the  repetition 
of  countless  prayers  and  the  performance 
of  penances,  for  the  task  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  abandon.    In  781  he  renewed 
the  attempt   unsuccessfully,   but  in  the 
following  year  he  finally  reached  the  sum- 
mit,  accompanied  by   some    of  his  dis- 
ciples.   It  seemed  to  him  a  region  such 
as   gods  and  other   supernatural   beings 
would  naturally  choose  for  their  residence, 
and    he    therefore    erected    a   Buddhist 
temple    called    Chuzenji,   in   which    he 
placed  a  life-size  image  of  the  Thousand- 
Handed   Ewannon,    and    close   by   it   a 
Shintd  temple  in  honour  of  the  Gongen  of 
NikkO.     He  also   built  a  shrine   to  the 
"Great  King  of  the  Deep  Sand"  [Jinja 
Dai-o)  at  the  point  where  he  had  crossed 
the  stream.    ShodO  Shdnin  died  ia  817  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity;    Mangivanji  or  Rin- 
nqji  is  the  modem  name  of  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Nikko. 

In  A.  D.  1616.  when  Jigeu  Daishi  waB 
abbot,  the  second  Shogun  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty,  acting  on  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  his  father  Icyasu,  sent  two 
high  officials  to  Nikkd  to  choose  a  resting- 
place  for  his  father's  body,  which  had 


been  temporarily  interred  at  Kuno-zan,  a 
beautiful  spot  near  Shizuoka  on  the  Td- 
kaid6.  They  selected  a  site  on  a  bin 
called  Hotoke-iwat  and  the  mausoleum 
was  commenced  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  mortuary  chapel  and  some  of 
the  surrounding  edifices  were  completed 
in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
on  the  20th  April  the  procession  bearing 
the  corpse  started  from  £und-zan,  reach- 
ing Nikko  on  the  8th  May.  The  coffin 
was  deposited  in  the  tomb,  with  impres- 
sive Buddhist  services  in  which  both  the 
reigning  Shogun  and  an  envoy  from  the 
Mikado  took  part.  In  the  year  1644  Jigen 
Daishi  died.  1  he  next  abbot  was  a  court 
noble,  the  next  to  him  was  a  son  of  the 
Emi)eror  Go-Mizuno-o,  since  which  time 
down  to  the  revolution  of  1868  the  abbot 
of  Nikko  was  always  a  prince  of  the  Im- 
perial blood.  .  He  usually  resided  at  Ueno 
in  yedo,  and  visited  Nikko  three  times 
annually. 

The  great  annual  festival  is  held 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  June.  The 
sacred  palanquins  (mikoshi)  con- 
taining the  divine  symbols  are  then 
borne  in  procession,  when  ancient 
costumes,  masks,  and  armour  are 
donned  by  the  villagers',  old  and 
young  alike  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
play. Another,  but  less  elaborate, 
ceremonial  is  observed  on  the  17th 
September. 

2. — Chief  Objects  of  Interest. 

On  issuing  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  village,  one  of  the  first  objects 
that  attract  attention  is  the  Mi- 
Hashi,  a  Ked  Bridge  spanning  the 
Daiya-gawa,  a  stream  about  40  ft. 
wide  between  the  stone  walls  which 
here  confine  its  course.  The  bridge 
is  supported  on  stone  piers  of  great 
solidity,  fixed  into  the  rocks  be- 
tween which  the  stream  flows,  and 
its  colour  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  deep  green  of  the  crypto- 
merias  on  the  opposite  bank. 

It  was  formerly  closed  to  all  persons 
except  the  ShOguns,  save  twice  a  year 
when  it  was  opened  to  pilgrims.  It  stands 
on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  legend 
above  related,  Shddo  Shdnin  crossed  the 
river. 

The  present  structure,  which  is 
84  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide,  was 
built  in  1638  and  last  repaired  in 
1892.  At  each  end  are  gates 
which  are  kept  constantly  closed. 
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Forty  yardB  or  bo  lower  down  the 
atieam,  in  the  so-cilled  "Temporary 
Bridge  "  [Eari-banhi),  which  is  open 
to  ordinnij  mortals.  Crossing  this 
and  turning  to  the  1.,  the  vieitor 
asoeuds  the  yagasuka  through  a 
grove  of  CEjptiimerias,  nod  reaches 
the  enclosure  in  which  formerly 
Btood  the  Honibo,  or  Abbot's  Palace. 
This  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
JUarujwanji  or  Biimriji,  names 
wbitii,  however,  priiperly  denote 
nil  the  Ifikko  teni[ne  buildJngn 
collectively.  The  road  to  he  taken 
skirts  the  8.  wall  of  this  en- 
cloeme,  and  then  follows  ite  V/, 
aide.  On  the  I.  of  the  avenue  is  the 
CkSyo-lctcan,  fotnierly  used  for  the 
reception  of  grandees  of  the  Toku- 
^wa  family,  but  now  the  summer 
residence  of  the  young  Imperial 
Princesses,  Tsune  -  no  -  Miya  and 
Eane-no-Miya. 
Within  the  Mangwanji  encloaute 


stands  the  SanJni(n«-dS,  or  Hall  of 
the  Three  Buddhas,  so  called  from 
gigantic  gilt  images  of  the 
Thousand-H  inded  Ewannon  r., 
Amida  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Horse-Headed  Kwannou  I.,  which 
are  enshrined  behind  the  main 
altar.  There  are  other  images,  and 
a  beautiful  eilk  mandnra  of  Dai- 
nichi  Nyorai  and  the  36  Buddhas. 
Turning  towards  the  pretty  Xind- 
scope  Garden,  one  sees  at  the  buck 
of  the  Sambutsu-do  a  row  of 
small  painted  images,  among  which 
Fudo  and  his  tollowers,  coloured 
blue,  occupy  the  place  of  honour. 
Close  by  is  a  pillar  called  ^Urinto, 
erected  in  1643  for  tlia  Bake,  it 
is  said,  of  averting  evil  infiiienoes, 
and  conaiating  of  a  oylindtioal 
copper  column  49  ft.  biRh,  of  a 
black  colour,  supported  by  hori- 
zontal bars  crossing  through  its 
centre,  which  rest  on  shorter  oo- 
lamns  o£  the  s^ime  material.  The 
top  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  four 
□ups  shaped  like  lotus-flowers,  from 
the  petals  ol  which  depend  small 
bells.  Just  beneath  the  lowest  of 
these  cnpe  are  four  small  me- 
dallions, with  the  Tokugawa  crest 
of  three  asaram  leaves  {aoi  no  mon 
oT  milsu-aoi).  Notice  the  two  fine 
bronze  lanterns.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  is  the  new  Public 
Bark  in  Japanese  style. 

UaiMOleum  of  le^asu.  As- 
cending some  broad  steps  between 
two  rows  of  cryptomerias,  we  come 
to  the  granite  (orii  presented  by 
the  prince  oC  Chikuzen  fiom  bia 
n  quarries  in  the  year  1618.  Ita 
at  height  is  27  ft.  G  in.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  colomna  is  3  ft.  0 
The  inscription  on  the  eolunjns 
merely  records  the  tact  of  their 
presentation  and  the  name  of  the 
'  lor.  On  the  L  is  a  iive-atoried 
pagoda  of  graceful  form,  painted 
□  baiiuonious  colours.  It  rises  to  a 
height  of  lUl  ft.,  and  the  roofs 
iBure  18  ft.  on  each  side.  This 
monument  wna  the  offering  in  1659 
of  Sak^  Wakasa-ne-Eami,  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Xokn.- 
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gawa  family.  Round  the  lo"wer 
storey  are  life-like  painted  carvings 
of  ibe  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Opposite  the  pagoda,  and  standing 
amidst  the  trees  to  the  r.  of  the 
steps,  is  the  0  Kari-den,  a  bnilding 
used  to  hold  the  image  of  leyasu 
whenever  the  main  temple  is  under 
.repair.  From  the  toriit  a  pavement 
h  ads  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
crowned  by  the  Nl-d-mon,  or  Ghite 
of  the  Two  Kings.  The  gigantic 
figures  of  these  gods  which  formerly 
occupied  the  niches  on  the  outside 
of  this  gate,  have  been  remov>-d, 
and  their  places  taken  by  gilt  Ama- 
inu  and  Koma-inu.  On  the  tops  of 
the  pillars,  at  the  four  exteiiial 
angles,  are  representations  of  a 
mythological  animal  called  haku. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Chinese 
classical  books  says  of  this  animal :  "  In 
shape  it  resembles  a  goat;  it  has  nine 
tails,  four  ears,  and  its  eyes  are  on  its 
back."  According  to  another  authority, 
«'  It  resembles  a  wolf,  with  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant,  the  eyes  of  a  rhinoceros,  the 
tail  of  a  bull,  and  the  legs  of  a  tiger."  It 
is  credited  with  the  power  to  avert  evil, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  depicted  in 
gold  lacquer  on  the  pillows  used  by  the 
nobiUty,  because  it  will  be  able  to  eat  up 
any  bad  dreams  that  may  pass  before 
their  sleeping  eyes. 

The  heads  on  the  central  pillars  of 
the  two  outer  ends  of  the  structure 
are  lions ;  in  the  niches  r.  and  1.  of 
the  lion  at  one  end  are  unicorns, 
and  in  the  corresponding  niches  at 
the  other  end  are  fabulous  beasts 
called  iahajUj  which  are  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
speech,  and  only  to  appear  in  the 
world  when  a  virtuous  sovereign 
occupies  the  throne.  The  doorways 
are  ornamented  with  elephants' 
heads,  the  first  portioo  has  lions 
and  peonies,  and  the  second  tigers. 
The  interiors  of  the  niches  on  the 
outside  of  the  gateway  are  decorated 
with  tapirs  and  peonies,  those  on 
the  inside  niehes  with  bamboos. 
The  carvings  of  tigers  under  the 
eaves  on  the  interior  side  of  the 
gateway  are  excellent.  Notice  also 
the  fine  old  bronze  flower-vases 
from  Luchu. 


Passing  through  the  gateway,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a  courtyard 
raised  high  above  the  approach,  and 
enclosed  by  a  timber  wall  painted 
bright  red.  The  three  handsome 
buildings  arranged  in  a  zigzag  are 
storehouses,  where  various  uten- 
sils employed  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of 
leyasu,  pictures,  furniture,  and 
other  articles  used  by  him  during 
his  life-time,  and  many  other 
treasures  belonging  to  the  temple, 
are  deposited.  The  third  is  re- 
markable for  two  curious  painted 
carvings  of  elephants  in  relief  in 
the  gable  of  the  nearest  end,  which 
are  ascribed  to  Hidari  Jingoro,  the 
drawings  having  been  made  by  the 
celebrated  artist  Tan-yu.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  joints  of  the  hind- 
legs  are  represented  bent  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

On  the  1.  of  the  gate  stands  a 
conifer  of  the 'species  called  kdya- 
mnkit  surrounded  by  a  stone 
railing. 

Some  say  that  this  is  the  identical  tree 
which  leyasu  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
about  vrith  him  in  his  palanquin,  when  it 
was  still  small  enough  to  be  contained  in 
a  flower-pot. 

Close  to  this  tree  is  a  stable 
for  the  sacred  white  pony  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  god.  This  gate- 
way, like  the  others  to  be  noticed 
further  on,  is  beautifully  carved. 

Over  the  doors  are  some  cleverly 
executed  groups  of  monkeys,  for 
whose  signification  see  K5$^un  (p. 
50).  A  very  interesting  object  is 
the  On  Chdtuya,  containing  a  holy- 
water  cistern  made  of  one  solid 
piece  of  granite,  and  protected  by  a 
roof  supported  on  twelve  square  pil- 
lars of  the  same  material.  It  was 
erected  in  1618.  The  pediment  of 
the  roof  contains  a  pair  of  winged 
dragons,  carved  in  wood  and  pain- 
ted. The  beautifully  decorated 
building  beyond  the  holy-water 
basin  is  called  the  Kydzd,  and  is 
the  depository  of  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
contained  in  a  fine  revolving  octa- 
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gonal  bookcase  with  red  lacquer 
panels  and  gilt  pillars.  In  front  are 
smiling  figares  of  Fu  Daishi  and  his 
sons  (see  p.  47),  whence  the  name 
of  Waral-do  popularly  applied  to 
this  edifice.  Paintings  of  angels 
on  a  gilt  ground  occupy  the  cleres- 
tory of  the  interior.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  stands  a  fine  bronze 
torii,  with  the  Tokugawa  crest  in 
gold  on  the  tops  of  the  pillai-s  and 
on  the  tie-beam. 

A  flight  of  steps  gives  access  to 
a  second  court,  along  the  front  of 
which  runs  a  stone  balustrade. 
Just  inside  are  two  stone  lions  in 
the  act  of  leaping  down,  presented 
by  lemitsu.  On  the  r.  stand  a  bell- 
tower,  a  bronze  candelabrum  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  Luchu, 
and  a  bell  given  by  the  king  of  Ko- 
rea, called  the  "  Moth-eaten  Bell, " 
because  of  there  being  a  hole  in  the 
top  just  under  the  ring  by  which  it 
is  suspended.  On  the  1.  stand  a 
bronze  lantern  from  Korea,  a  can- 
delabrum fi'om  Holland,  and  a 
drum-tower,  no  unworthy  compa- 
nion to  the  bell-tower  opposite.  (Be 
it  remarked  that  Holland,  Korea, 
and  Luchu  were  considered  to  be 
Japan's  three  vassal  states.)  The 
lantern  is  a  fine  and  solid  piece  of 
-workmanship;  but  its  style  and 
construction  indicate  that  it  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  Korea.  The 
two  candelabra  and  the  lantern,  as 
well  as  the  bronze  candle-brackets 
fixed  upon  the  interior  wall  of  the 
court,  r.  and  1.  of  the  steps,  probably 
came  from  Europe  through  Butch 
or  Portuguese  traders.  Two  iron 
standard  lanterns  on  the  r.  of  the 
«teps,  presented  by  Date  Masa- 
mune.  Prince  of  Sendai,  and  the 
same  number  on  the  1.  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma,  merit  attention. 
They  are  dated  16ih  The  total 
number  of  lanterns  contributed  by 
-various  Daimyos  is  one  hundred 
and  eighteen. 

At  the  L  extremity  of  this  same 
platform  stands  the  Temple  cf 
Yaknishiy  dedicated  to  Horaiji  Mine- 
^o  Yakoshi,  the  patron  saint  of 


leyasu,  for  which  reason  its  Bud« 
dhist  emblems  have  been  left  intact, 
while  Shinto  influence  has  more  or 
less  modified  the  other  shrines 
during  the  present  reign.  A  native 
guide-book  truly  remarks,  "  Though 
the  exterior  of  this  temple  is  but 
ordinary  black  and  red,  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  interior  has  no 
parallel  in  Nikkd."  It  is  a  blaze  of 
gold  and  harmonious  colours.  On 
either  side  of  the  altar  stand  images 
of  the  Shi-Tenno,  flanked  by  Yaku- 
shi's  twelve  followers.  The  monster 
dragon  in  sepia  occupying  the  whole 
ceiling  is  by  Kano  Yasunobu. 

Proceeding  towards  the  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  platform  on  which 
stands  the  exquisitely  beautiful  gate 
called  Yomei'mon,  observe  the  fence 
on  either  side,  with  fine  medallions 
of  mountain  birds  in  the  upper  pa- 
nels, and  water-fowl  in  tl^  lower. 
The  columns  supporting  the  gate 
are  car\^ed  with  a  minute  geometri- 
cal pattern,  and  painted  white.  The 
marking  of  the  hair  on  the  two 
tigers  {moku-^\e  no  tara)  in  the 
central  medallion  of  the  1.  hand 
pillar,  is  obtained  from  the  natural 
vein  of  the  wood.  The  pillar  next 
beyond  has  the  pattern  carved 
upside  down,  which  was  done  pur- 
posely, owing  to  a  superstitious 
notion  that  the  flawless  perfection 
of  the  whole  structure  might  bring 
misfortune  on  the  House  of  Toku- 
gawa by  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
Heaven.  It  is  called  the  Ma-yoke 
no  Hashira,  or  Evil-Averting 
Pillar.  The  side  niches  are  lined 
with  a  pattern  of  graceful  arabes- 
ques founded  upon  the  peony;  those 
on  the  outside  contain  the  images 
called  Sadaijin  and  Udaijin,  armed 
with  bows  and  carrying  quivers  f uU 
of  arrows  on  their  backs ;  the  inner 
niches  have  Ama-inu  and  Koma- 
inu.  The  capitals  of  the  oolumnjs 
are  formed  of  unicorns*  heads.  Th|e 
architrave  of  the  second  storey 
is  adorned  with  white  dragons' 
heads  where  the  cross-beams  inter- 
sect, and  in  the  centre  of  each  side 
and  end  is  a  magnificently  involved 
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diBgon  -with  golden  claws.  Above 
the  architiaTe  of  the  lower  storey, 
projects  a  balcony  which  mns  aU 
Tonnd  the  building.  The  Tailing  is 
formed  of  children  at  play  {Kara- 
k(hasM)  and  other  subjects.  Below 
again  are  groups  of  Chinese  sages 
and  immortals.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  gilt  dragons'  heads  with 
gaping  crimson  throats,  and  from 
the  top  a  demon  looks  down.  The 
TTidmn  ink  drawings  of  dragons  on 
the  ceilings  of  the  two  porticos  are 
by  Tan-yn. 

Passing  through  the  Y5mei-mon, 
we  enter  a  third  court  in  which 
the  Buddhist  priests  used  to  recite 
their  liturgies  at  the  two  great 
annual  f  estiTals.  Of  the  two  build- 
ings on  the  r.,  one  contains  a  stage 
for  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
hagura  dances,  and  in  the  other, 
called  Oama-dd,  was  an  altar  for 
burning  the  fragrant  cedar  while 
prayers  were  recited.  On  the  1.  is 
the  Mikoshi-dd,  containing  the 
palanquins  borne  in  procession  on 
the  1st  June,  when  the  deified 
spirits  of  leyasu,  Hideyoshi,  and 
Toritomo  are  supposed  to  occupy 
them.  So  heavy  are  they  that  each 
requires  seventy-five  men  to  carry 
it.  By  the  side  of  the  Mikoshi-dd 
there  is  an  ExhOniion  of  relics  con- 
nected with  leyasu. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the 
Kara-mcmy  or  Chinese  Grate.  It 
gives  admittance  to  the  main 
shrine,  the  enclosure  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  iamagaki,  or  fence, 
forming  a  quadrangle  each  side  of 
which  is  50  yds.  long,  and  is  con- 
structed of  gilt  trellis  with  borders 
of  coloured  geometrical  designs. 
Above  and  beneath  these  again  are 
carvings  of  birds  in  groups,  about 
8  in.  high  and  6  ft.  long,  with  back- 
grounds of  gra-ss,  carved  in  relief 
and  gilt.  The  pillars  of  the  Kara- 
mon  are  composed  of  Chinese 
woods  inlaid  with  great  skill  and 
b(»uty,  the  subjects  being  the 
plum-tree,  dragon,  and  bamboo. 
The  two  white  figures  under  the 
roof  are  Clunese  sages,  while  the 


lower  row  represents  the  Emperor 
Gyd  (Yao),  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  monarchy,  surrounded  by 
his  court.  The  folding-doors  of 
the  Honden,  or  oratory,  are  lavishly 
decorated  with  arabesques  of  peo- 
nies in  gilt  relief .  Over  the  door  and 
windows  of  the  front,  are  nine  com- 
partments filled  with  birds  carved 
in  relief,  four  on  each  side  of  the 
building ;  and  there  are  four  more 
at  the  back  on  each  side  of  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  chapel.  The 
interior  is  a  large  matted  room, 
42  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  deep,  with  an 
ante-chamber  at  each  end.  That 
on  the  r.,  which  was  intended  for 
the  Shog^un,  contains  pictures  c^ 
lions  on  a  gold  ground,  and  four 
carved  oak  panels  of  phoenixes 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  in 
low  relief,  but  prove,  on  closer 
examination,  to  be  figures  formed  of 
various  woods  glued  on  to  the 
sur&ice  of  the  panel.  The  rear 
compartment  of  the  csOing  is  of 
carved  wood«  with  the  Tokugawa 
crest  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
phcenixes  and  chrysanthemums. 
The  opposite  ante-chamber  has  the 
same  number  of  panels,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  eagles  executed 
with  much  spirit,  and  a  carved  and 
painted  ceiling  with  an  angel  sur- 
rounded by  chrysanthemums.  The 
gold  paper  gohei  at  the  back  of  the 
oratory,  and  a  circular  mirror  are 
the  only  ornaments  left,  the  Bud- 
dhist bells,  gongs,  sutras,  and  so 
forth,  having  been  removed.  Two 
wide  steps  at  the  back  lead  dowB 
into  the  Stone  ChamKeTy  so  called 
because  paved  with  stone  under  the 
matted  wooden  floor.  The  oeiling 
consists  of  square  panels,  with  gold 
dragons  on  a  blue  groond.  Beyond 
are  the  gilt  doors  of  the  ehapel» 
which  is  divided  into  four  apart- 
ments not  accossible  to  visitorB. 
The  first,  called  HHden,  where 
the  offerings  are  presented,  is  a 
chastely  decorated  chamber  having 
a  coffered  ceiling  >Kith  phoenixes 
diversely  designed,  and  carved 
beams  and  pillara  of  plain  wood. 
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In  it  stand  gilt  and  silken  gohei, 
a  gift  of  the  present  Emperor. 

To  reach  Ieyasu*8  Tomb,  we  issue 
again  from  the  Kara-mon,  and  pass 
between  the  Ooma-do  and  Kagura- 
do  to  a  door  in  the  E.  side  of  the 
gallery.    Over  this  door  is  a  carving 
called    the    Nemuri   no     Neko,    or 
Sleeping  Cat,  one  of  Hidari  Jin- 
gor5*s  most  famous  works,  though 
iuost  visitors  will  be  disappointed 
at  its  insigniiioance  amidst  so  much 
grandeur.  From  this  a  moss-grown 
stone    gallery    and  several     steep 
flights,  of  about  two  hundred  steps 
altogether,  lead  to  the  tomb  on  the 
hill  behind.    After  passing  through 
the   torn  at  the  top    of    the    last 
flight,  we  reach    another    oratory 
used  only  when  that  below  is  under- 
going repairs.     The  tomb,  shaped 
like    a  small  pagoda,  is  a  single 
]t>ronze  casting  ot  a  light  colour, 
produced,  it  is  said,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  gold.     In  front  stands  a  low 
stone  table,  bearing  an   immense 
bronze  stork  with  a  brass  candle  in 
its    mouth,  an  incense-burner   of 
bronze,  and  a  vase  with  artificial 
lotus-flowers  and  leaves  in  brass. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  n  stone 
wall  surmounted  by  a  balustrade, 
the  entrance  being  throujxh  a  bronze 
gate  not  open  to  the  public,  the  roof 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  gate  itself, 
is  a  solid  casting.    Before  it   sit 
bronze  Koma-inu  and  Ama-inu. 
.    On  leaving    the  Mausoleum    of 
leyasu,  we  turn  to  the  r.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  and  pass  along 
the  avenue  under  the  wall  to  the 
open  space  through  the  iorii,  where 
stands  r.    the    Shinto    temple    of 
Futa-^ra  no  Jinja^  dedicated  to  the 
god  Di&amuji. 

"When  8hM5  ShdDin,  in  A.  D.  782, 
reached  the  top  of  Nantai-zan.  the  tute- 
lary deltieB  of  the  region  appeared  to 
him,  and  promised  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  human  beings  and  the  progress 
of  Buddhism.  These  were  the  god 
dnamuji,  the  goddess  Ts«ori-hime  his 
wife,  and  their  son  Ajisuki-taka-hikone. 
Japan  is  believed  to  have  been  saved  on 
many  occasions  from  the  perils  of  civil 
war  and  invasion  by  the  intervention  of 
these  divine  beings,  who  are  styled  the 


"  Three  Or^^al  Gongen  of  Nikkd ;"  and 
local  tradition  avers  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  ei&cacy  of  the  prayers  here  offered 
that  the  Mongol  invaders  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  century  were  repulsed 
with  such  terrible  loss.  The  chief  festival 
of  this  temple  is  held  on  the  17th  April. 

In  the  prettily  decorated  Honden 
behind,  various  antique  objects, 
such  as  swords,  vestments,  lacquer, 
vnagatamat  etc,  are  exhibited. 

In  one  comer  of  the  enclosure 
stands  a  bronze  lantern  called  the 
Bakemoiio  Tord,  presented  in  1292. 

This  lantern  owes  Its  name  to  the  tradi- 
tion Chat  it  anciently  had  the  power  of 
taking  thtt  form  of  a  demon,  and  annoy- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  on 
dark  nights,  until  a  courageous  man 
attacked  it,  and  with  his  sword  gave  it  a 
wound  which  is  still  visible  on  the  cap. 

Turning  to  the  1.  and  descend- 
ing, we  perceive  two  red-lacquered 
buildings  {Futatsu-dd\  standing 
together  and  connected  by  a  cover- 
ed gallery.  The  smaller  is  dedi- 
cated to  Kishi  Bojin  and  Fugen 
Bosatsu,  the  larger  to  Amida. 
Bound  the  sides  of  the  interior  are 
ranged  a  number  of  Buddhist  im- 
ages, it  is  also  called  Yoritomo- 
ddj  because  here  are  preserved  the 
bones  of  Yoritomo,  which  were 
discovered  near  the  site  of  the  Ni- 
o-mon  gate  of  leyasu's  mausoleum 
about  the  year  1617. 

How  this  statement  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  existence  of  Yoritomo's  tomb  at 
Eamakura  (see  p.  98),  must  be  left  to 
archsBologists  to  determine. 

Passing  under  the  gallery  con- 
necting these  temples  and  ascend- 
ing the  avenue,  we  come  to  the 
resting-place  of  Jigen  Daishi,  other- 
wise called  Tenkai  Daisojd,  abbot 
of  Nikko  at  the  time  of  leyasu's 
interment.  There  is  the  usual 
mortuary  shrine  in  front ;  the  tomb 
is  a  massive  stone  structure  of  stupa 
shape,  guarded  by  life-size  stone 
efl&gies  of  the  Buddhist  gods  called 
collectively  Boku-bu-Ten.  To  the 
1.,  up  a  small  flight  of  steps,  are  the 
unpretending  tombs  of  the  prince- 
abbots  of  Nikk5,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber. 
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Mausoleum  of  lemitsu.  The 
building  seen  to  the  r.  before  we 
mount  the  great  stone  staircase  is 
ByukoAn,  the  residence  of  the 
priests  attached  to  this  temple.  The 
first  gate  leading  towards  the  mau- 
soleum is  a  Ni-o-mon  containing 
two  pairs  of  Ni-Of  those  in  the 
niches  of  the  inner  side  having  been 
removed  hither  from  the  gate  of 
leyasu's  mausoleum.  Under  a 
beautiful  structure  r.,  supported  by 
granite  piQars,  is  a  massive  granite 
water- basin.  The  dragon  on  the 
ceiling  is  by  Eano  Yasunobu. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  gate 
called  Niten-mon.  The  niches  on 
the  outside  contain  a  red  statue  of 
Komoku  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.  a 
green  one  of  Jikoku,  while  the 
inside  niches  are  tenanted  by  the 
Gods  of  Wind  and  Thunder. 
Three  more  flights  conduct  us  to 
the  Yasha-mon,  or  Demon  Gate, 
whose  niches  contain  the  Shi- 
Tenno.  Turning  round,  we  have 
before  us  an  exquisite  view  of 
foliage. 

The  oratory  and  chapel  of  this 
mausoleum  are  less  magnificent 
than  those  of  leyasu.  The  former 
is  ci'owded  with  the  insignia  of 
Buddhism.  Two  large  horn  lanterns 
pointed  out  as  Korean  are  evidently 
Dutch.  The  Tomb  is  reached  by 
flights  of  steps  up  the  side  of  the 
hill  on  the  r.  of  the  chape].  It  is  of 
bronze,  and  in  the  same  style  as 
that  of  leyasu,  but  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  gates  in  front,  likewise  of 
bronze,  are  covered  with  large  San- 
skrit characters  in  shining  brass. 

3. — Objects  of  Minob  Imtebest. 

Besides  the  mausolea  of  the 
Shdguns,  there  are  various  objects 
at  Nikk5  having  a  lesser  degree  of 
interest.  All  are  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  great  temples,  and 
may  be  combined  within  the  limits 
of  a  forenoon.  One  of  these  is  the 
Hongiij  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Shinto  god  Ajisuki-taka-hikone, 
whose  name  implies  that  he  was 
mighty  with  the  spade.  This  temple 


was  built  by  Shodo  Shdnin  in  A.D. 
808,  close  to  the  Buddhist  monas- 
tery which  he  had  founded.  It  is 
reached  by  ascending  the  stone 
steps  that  face  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  then  turning  to  the 
right.  The  small  temple,  near  the 
three-storied  pagoda  in  the  same 
enclosure,  is  dedicated  to  the  Horse- 
headed  Kwannon. 

About  ^  hr.  walk  from  the  Hon- 
gu,  up  the  Inari-kawa  valley  to  the 
r.  of  leyasu's  mausoleum,  we  come 
to  the  tkin-TW-miya,  a  small  red 
shrine  surrounded  by  a  stone 
balustrade.  Women  here  offer  up 
pieces  of  wood,  similar  in  shape 
to  those  used  in  the  Jttpanese 
game  of  chess,  in  the  belief  that 
this  will  enable  them  to  pass  safe- 
ly through  the  perils  of  childbirth. 
Beside  it  is  the  Kaisan-ddy  a  red- 
lacquered  building  36  ft.  square, 
dedicated  to  Shodo  Shonin,  the 
"  pioneer  of  the  mountain, "  as  the 
name  implies.  Peeping  through 
the  grating  which  forms  the  window 
on  the  E.  side,  we  see  an  image  of 
Jizo  occupying  a  lofty  position,with 
the  effigy  of  the  saint  below,  and 
those  of  ten  disciples  ranged  r.  and 
1.  Behind  are  the  tombs  of  the 
saint  and  three  of  his  disciples. 
At  the  base  of  the  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous rock  at  the  back  of  the 
Kaisan-do  are  some  rude  Buddhist 
images,  from  which  the  hill  takes 
its  name  of  Hoioke-iwa.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill  stands  the  tomb 
of  leyasu.  Proceeding  along  the 
stone-paved  avenue  we  pass  a  small 
shrine  dedicated  to  Tenjin.  A  large 
stone  close  to  the  path  on  the  r., 
just  beyond  this,  is  called  the  T«- 
kake-ishiy  or  Hand-touched  Stone» 
said  to  have  been  sanctified  by  the 
imposition  of  Eobo  Daishi's  hands. 
Fragments  of  it  are  valued  as  a 
protection  against  noxious  in- 
fluences. Further  on  is  a  stone 
bearing  a  half-effaced  inscription, 
erected  over  the  spot  where  lies  the 
horse  which  carried  leyasu  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Seki-ga-hara,  in 
the  year  1600.    After  the  death  of 
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the  master  whom  he  had  borne  to 
▼ictory,  the  horse  was  set  free  in 
the  mountains  of  Nikko,  and  died 
in  1630.  The  next  object  to  be 
noticed  is  an  immense  cryptomeria, 
7  ft.  in  diameter  a  little  above  the 
•base,  called  the  li-^mori  ?»o  sugi, 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
heap  of  boiled  rioe  which  its 
pendent  branches  present.  The 
tree  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
a  deputation  representing  800 
Buddhist  nuns  of  the  province  of 
Wakasa.  Close  to  the  path  on  the 
1.  is  the  SSnyn-ga-takif  or  Vermicelli 
Cascade,  so  called  from  a  fancied 
likeness  to  a  bowl  of  that  food. 
Another  and  prettier  name  given  to 
it  is  tihira-ito,  "White  Thread." 

A  short  way  beyond  stands  the 
temple  of  TaHno-o,  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century, 
and  dedicated  to  Tagori-Hime. 
The  curiosities  of  this  spot — a  fa- 
vourite one  for  short  picnics— are 
the  Sarnrhon  Sugi,  three  sacred 
cryptomeria  trees  enclosed  by  a 
pidiisade ;  the  pool  called  Sake  no 
Lsumi  from  a  tradition  that  pure 
sake  once  welled  up  from  it,  as 
water  does  at  the  present  day ;  and 
a  large  stone,  the  Ko-<Pine-ishiy  to 
which  prayers  for  offspring  are 
offered  up  by  the  childless. 

A  pleasant  way  back  to  the 
hotels  leads  by  the  path  (seen 
on  the  1.  just  below  Somen-ga-taki 
as  we  came  up  the  avenue)  over 
the  ravine  to  Futa-ara-jinja.  At 
the  top  of  the  ravine  there  is  a 
small  shrine  called  the  Gyoja-do, 
where  iron  sandals  with  strings  of 
twisted  iron  are  hung  up  by  pilgrims 
who  pray  for  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  their  lower  limbs.  The 
path  leading  up  behind  the  Gyoja-do 
IS  that  taken  for  the  ascent  of 
Nyoho-zan  described  on  p.  203. 

4.— Walks  in  thib  Neiohboub- 

HOOD. 

1.  The  Public  Garden  {Koen- 
chi)  and  other  fine  landscape  gar- 
dens in  Japanese  style,  all  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  hotels. 


2.  Gamxnan-ga-fuchi.  About 
20  min.  walk  &om  the  bridge,  along 
the  course  of  the  Daiya-gawa,  is  a 
deep  pool  called  Gamman-ga-fuchi. 
A  hut  has  been  erected  here  close 
to  the  boiling  eddies,  opposite  to  a 
precipitous  rook  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  Sanskrit  word  Hdmmam. 
It  seems  impossible  that  any  one 
should  have  been  able  to  get  across 
to  perform  the  work,  and  so  it  is 
ascribed  to  Kobo  Daishi,  who  ac- 
complished the  feat  by  throwing 
his  pen  at  the  rock.  But  there  is 
authority  for  attributing  it  to  a 
disciple  of  Jigen  Daishi,  only  two 
centuries  ago.  On  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river  stand  a  large  number  of 
images  of  Amida  ranged  in  a  long 
row,  many  of  them,  alas !  mutilat- 
ed by  native  vandalism  30  years 
ago. 

It  1b  aaserted  that  they  always  count 
up  differently,  however  often  the  attempt 
be  made, — a  belief  bearing  a  curioun 
resemblance  to  the  superstition  which 
prevailed  regarding  the  Druidical  stones 
in  various  parts  of  England.  The  largest 
of  these  images  was  some  years  ago  wash* 
ed  down  the  river  by  a  flood  as  far  as 
Imaichi.  arriving  there  in  perfect  safety. 
It  now  stands  at  the  E.  end  of  that  town, 
with  its  face  towards  Mikk5.  wearing  a 
pink  bib  and  receiving  mach  adoration 
from  the  countryfolk. 

3.  Dainichi-do,  just  beyond 
Gramman-ga-fuchi,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  merits  a  visit  for 
the  sake  of  its  prettily  arranged 
garden.  The  water  rising  from  a 
spring  in  one  of  the  artificial  ponds 
is  considered  the  purest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nikkd. 

4.  Toyama.  The  nearest  emi- 
nence from  which  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plain  can  be  obtained  is  To- 
yama, a  hill  rising  up  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  animal  cou- 
chant  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inari- 
gawa,  which  flows  down  by  the 
side  of  the  temples.  From  the 
bridge  to  the  top  is  \  hr.  climb. 
The  last  bit  of  the  ascent  is  steep. 
The  large  mountain  seen  on  the 
extreme  1.  is  Keicho-zan,  also  called 
Takaharayama ;  right  opposite  is 
the    long  ridge   of    Haguro-yama. 
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Tsokaba's  doable  peak  is  nnmiB- 
takable.  Toming  round  we  see 
the  whole  of  the  magnifioent  range 
formed  by  Nantai-zan,  G-Manago, 
Ko-Manago,  Nyoho-zan.  and  Aka- 
nagi. 

5.  Sarifdri-no-taki,  or  the 
Hist-falling  Cascade.  By  taking  a 
wide  sweep  round  the  base  of  To- 
yama  and  over  nndnlating  country 
to  the  S.,  this  cascade  may  be 
reached  in  1|  hr.  A  tea-honse  on 
the  hill  above  commands  a  pictnr- 
esqne  view  of  the  fall,  and  from 
the  top  of  a  knoil  jnst  beyond  the 
tea-honse,  a  grand  view  is  obtained 
of  the  conntry  towards  the  E.,  S., 
and  W.  A  steep  and  rongh  path 
leads  down  to  the  foot,  where 
the  &11  is  seen  to  better  advantage. 

6.  Makkiira-daki,  or  Pitch- 
dark  Cascade.  On  leaving  Eirifori, 
we  retrace  the  path  for  a  few  steps, 
and  then  follow  another  to  the  r. 
for  about  2  m.  This  path  crosses 
the  stream  above  Eirifari  three 
times,  and  then  passing  over  a  hill, 
leads  to  another  stream. 

[Just  before  the  first  crossing,  a 
path  down  the  stream  leads  in 
2  or  3  min.  to  a  small  fall  called 
Chqji-taki.'] 

Here  we  leave  the  path  and  plnnge 
into  a  thicket,  keeping  the  stream 
on  the  r.,  a  short  rongh  cUmb  bring- 
ing lis  to  Makkora-daki,  a  fall  of 
about  60  ft.  in  height.  The  best 
view  is  obtained  from  a  point  a  few 
yards  up  the  hill  to  the  1.  The 
fall  shows  prettily  through  the 
trees  as  it  is  approached,  and  al- 
together well  repays  the  toil  of 
reaching  it.  As  the  path  is  easily 
mistaken,  it  is  advisable  to  procure 
a  guide,  who  will  also  be  able  to 
lead  one  back  to  Nikko  a  different 
way. 

7.  Jakkd  (the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jakko,  and  Ndna-tuki  cascade). 
The  way  lies  through  the  village  of 
Irimacbi,  and  turns  off  at  right 
angles  just  before  descending  to 
the  bridge,  from  which  it  is  40  min. 


walk  further  to  the  temple  of 
Jakkd.  The  edifice  that  stood  here 
was  burnt  down  in  1876,  and  the 
splendid  avenue  of  pines  and  cry- 
ptomerias  which  formed  the  ai>- 
proach  has  been  ruthlessly  destroy- , 
ed.  Behind  the  site  of  the  temples 
is  a  cascade,  or  rather  a  series  of  &lls 
about  100  ft.  in  height.  It  goes  by 
various  names,  one  being  Nana' 
taki,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  other  falls  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  on  p.  201. 

8.  The  Beer  Park  (Go  Rydchi), 
About  half-way  to  Jakko  from  Iri- 
macbi, a  path  turns  off  r.,  leading 
up  a  sDiall  valley  in  which  the  Deer 
f^eserves  are  situated.  Five  min. 
walk  takes  one  to  the  keeper's 
house,  where  the  presentation  of  a 
visiting  card  will  ensure  admission. 
At  the  top  of  the  ravine  (15  min. 
walk),  two  pretty  cascades  fall  over 
rocky  beds.  The  coolness  of  this 
sjxjt  makes  it  a  favourite  one  for 
picnics. 

9.  XJrami-ga-taki,  or  Back 
View  Cascade,  50  ft.  high,  derives 
its  name  from  the  possibility  of 
passing  behind  and  under  the  fall. 
The  road,  1  hr.  on  foot  or  by  jin- 
rikisha,  turns  to  the  r.  shortly  after 
crossing  an  affluent  of  the  Daiya- 
gawa ;  and  from  the  tea-houses  by 
the  side  of  a  stream,  the  remainder 
of  the  way  is  an  easy  climb  of  5 
cho.  Passing  under  the  fall  and  up 
the  ravine  on  the  other  side,  one 
obtains  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
rocky  basin  overhung  with  trees,  of 
the  cascade,  and  of  the  deep  pool 
into  which  it  tumbles.  Another 
basin  with  a  small  cascade  falling 
into  it  lies  some  5  min.  behind  the 
main  fall. — One  can  get  into  the 
Jikwan  road  from  Urami  by  a  path 
straight  up  the  hill  behind  the  tea- 
shed. 

Urami  may  also  be  conveniently 
visited  on  the  way  back  from  Chu- 
zenji,  by  taking  the  path  which 
branches  off  1.  a  little  below  Uma- 
gaeshi,  and  by  turning  to  the  1. 
again  at  Kiyotakit  where  a  muddy 
path  leads  through  the  woods  for  a 
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distanee  of  about  1  ri  to  the^tea- 
houses  aboTo-mentioned. 

10.  Jikwan-no-taki  (cascade). 
Grossing  the  stream  by  the  side  of 
the  tea-houses  below  Urami,  a  path 
will  be  found  r.  a  few  steps  beyond. 
It  leads  up  the  hill — mostly  through 
a  wood — for  a  little  over  1  ri,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  rather  steep. 
At  top  of  hill  where  road  divides, 
take  the  turning  to  the  r.  At 
Jikwan  there  is  a  pretty  effect  of 
water  falling  in  a  dozen  streams 
over  a  ledge  of  rock.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  fall  down  the 
valley  is  very  fine.  About  1  m.  be- 
low Jikwan,  and  visible  from  a 
small  clearing  at  the  edge  of  the 
hill  on  the  way  up,  is  another  fall 
called  JUcwan  Hatsune. 

11.  Naka-iwa.  This  excur- 
sion, 8  m.  from  Nikko,  mostly 
on  the  flat  and  under  shade,  affords 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  portion 
of  the  great  avenue,  and  can  be 
done  in  jinrikisha  except  after 
rain.  Naka-iwa,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  a  huge  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  Einugawa,  at  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  parts,  where  the 
divided  stream  is  spanned  by  two 
bridges.  The  way  lies  down  the 
avenue  as  far  as  the  town  of  Ima- 
ichi,  whence  it  turns  N.  along  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  province 
of  Aizu.  On  an  eminence  close  to 
the  bridges  and  overlooking  the 
Naka-iwa,  stands  a  tea-house  suit- 
able for  picnicking.  One  may  also 
visit  the  curious  massive  boulders 
called  Kago  -  iwa  ("  palanquin 
rock"),  1  hr.  further  down  the  1. 
baiik  of  the  river,  or  45  min.  along 
the  r.  bank.  The  latter  way  some- 
idmes  involves  the  fording  of  a 
stream.  On  the  other  hand  it 
shortens  the  return  journey,  as  the 
jinriMshas  may  be  sent  back  to  the 
hamlet  of  Kura-ga-sakU  which 
can  1:)e  rejoined  in  45  min.  by  a 
pleasant  path  through  the  wood 
from  the  Eago-iwa  direct.  The  train 
from  Imaichi  may  also  be  availed 
of  on  the  return  to  Nikko. 


12.  Ascent  of  Nyoh5  -  zan. 
This  is  the  best  of  all  the  moun- 
tain climbs  near  Nikko.  It  is  a 
whole  day's  excursion,  and  an  early 
start  should  consequently  be  made. 
There  are  two  ways  up,  either  vi& 
NanatcUci — ("  the  Seven  Cascades"), 
or  via  the  fkijimi'toge.  By  the 
former  route,  which  commands  the 
most  extensive  views,  an  average 
walker  will  require  5^  hrs.,  includ* 
ing  stoppages,  for  the  ascent,  and 
3  hrs.  for  the  descent.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  mountain,  except  at 
a  spring  some  10  min.  below  the 
log-hut  on  the  S.  side.  Snow  may 
be  found  close  to  this  hut  as  late 
as  the  first  days  of  July.  The  way 
for  pedestrians  lies  past  the  temple 
of  Fuia-ara  no  Jinja  and  a  shrine 
called  the  Oydja'do.  Here  take  a 
narrow  track  to  the  1.  through  the 
wood,  leading,  after  f  hr.  easy 
walking  with  a  short  climb  at  the 
end,  to  a  large  stone  known  as  the 
Sessho-seki,  which  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion to  notify  that  killing  game  is 
{irohibited  on  these  hills.  (The 
best  way  for  horses  and  kagos  leads 
a  short  distance  over  the  Jakkd 
road  to  a  zigzag  path  clearly  visible 
on  the  hill  to  the  r.,  and  joins  the 
path  already  mentioned  at  the 
SesshO'Seki.)  Bight  ahead  rises  a 
peak  called  Akapporiy  conspicuous 
by  its  precipitous  face  of  red  vol- 
canic strata.  The  path  continues 
up  the  grassy  spur  in  front.  In 
1§  hr.  from  the  Sesshd-seki  we 
arrive  at  a  ruined  hut  called  Happu, 
and  5  min.  later  come  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  qverlooking  a 
gigantic  chasm,  apparently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  crater  that 
has  been  broken  away  by  water  on 
the  B.E.  side,  where  the  Inari-gawa 
has  its  source.  From  Akanagi-san 
an  almost  unbroken  crater  wall 
extends  westward  to  Akappori. 
This  secondary  crater  appears  not 
to  have  been  very  deep,  as  its  pre- 
sent floor,  out  of  which  descends 
one  of  the  seven  cascades  that 
supply  the  Inari-gawa,  is  high 
above  the  greater  chasm  immediate- 
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ly  in  front  of  us.  A  projecting 
spur  divides  the  upper  from  the 
lower  crater,  and  above  it  on  the 
1.  rises  a  lesser  peaJj:  named  Shaku- 
jo^ga-take.  The  falls  are  viewed 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice; 
and  though  they  are  insignificant, 
the  walk  to  this  point  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, affording  entrancing  views. 
The  excursion  as  far  as  Nana-taki 
and  back  occupies  from  5  to  6  hrs. 
The  path  hence  winds  to  the  1.  not 
fax  from  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  at 
first  very  steeply,  and  then  through 
the  wood  to  a  large  hut  in  IJ  hr. 
We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  final 
climb,  which  will  occupy  not  more 
than  f  hr.  more.  The  summit,  on 
which  stands^  a  small  shrine 
dedicated  to  Onamuji,  is  8,100  ft. 
high.  To  the  N.  it  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  a  sea.  of 
lower  mountains,  among  which  lie 
the  secluded  valleys  of  Kuriyama. 
To  the  N.  E.  Nasu-yama  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  smoke 
rising  from  its  crater,  and  further 
K.  is  seen  Bandai-san.  To  the  E. 
is  Takahara-yama,  which  also  has 
the  appearance  of  a  volcano.  On 
the  immediate  W.  of  the  spectator 
is  Akakura,  merely  a  continuation 
of  Nyoho-zan,  then  Ko-Manago, 
0-Manago,  and  Nantai-zan.  Be- 
tween Akakura  and  Eo-Manago  we 
look  across  to  Taro-zan.  Senjo<-ga- 
hara  is  partly  visible,  and  beyond 
it  the  bare  volcanic  summit  of 
Shirane.  Further  to  the  S.W.  are 
seen  Asama-yama,  Yatsu-ga-take, 
and  numerous  other  peaks  probably 
belonging  to  the  Hida-Shinshu 
range.  The  upper  half  of  Fuji 
rises  S.  over  the  long  horizontal 
line  of  the  Ghichibu  mountains. 
Away  in  the  plain  to  the  E.  and  S. 
are  perceived  the  broad  and  deep 
Einngawa,  stretches  of  the  Tone- 
gawa,  the  vill.  of  Nikko  with 
avenues  marking  the  Nikko  Kaidd 
and  Beiheishi  Eaido,  and  far  away 
on  the  horizon,  Tsuknba^san. 

The  way  by    the    Fujimi-tdge  is 
also  beautiful,  and  offers  the  ad- 


vantage that  a  much  further  dis> 
tance  may  be  ridden  and  less  need 
be  walked,  as  horses  go  up  as  far 
as  the  iorii  at  the  entrance  to- 
the  mountain  precincts.  Leaving 
Nikko,  the  path  turns  r.  beside 
the  first  tea-house  on  the  r.  below 
Urami.  For  about  4  m.  beyond 
Urami  it  is  rough — a  portion  to  be 
avoided  after  dusk.  Thence  it 
leads  for  several  miles  through 
pleasant  sylvan  scenery,  until  it 
enters  a  forest  of  weird  beauty  IJr 
m.  from  the  foot  of  Nyoho-zan. 
The  torii  is  reached  in  3  hrs., 
whence  the  climb  by  a  winding 
path,  mostly  under  the  shade  of 
fine  trees,  occupies  2^  hrs. 

13.  Ascent  of  Nantai-zan  viH. 
Urami.    This  is  the    easiest  and 
pleasantest  way  of  making  the  as- 
cent, though  it  Is  true  that  some- 
prefer  the  shorter  but  steep  and 
rugged  path  up  from  Ohtizenji  (see 
p.    207).      Just  beyond   the   tea- 
houses below  Urami,  the  path  des- 
cends to  the  1.,  crosses  the  stream, 
and  turns  at  once  to  the  r.,  climb- 
ing up  through  a  wood  on  emer*- 
ging  from   which   Nantai-zan,  O- 
Manago,  Nyoho-zan,  and  Akanagi 
are  seen   in   front.     After   J   hr. 
walking  we  cross  the  dry  bed  of  a 
river,  whence  up  a  grassy  valley  for 
some  20  min.,  and  reach  a.  sign-post 
where  a  path  to  the  r.  diverges  to- 
Nyoho-zan,    while    the  1.    branch 
ascends    and  gradually  winds  to- 
ther.      Plunging  among  trees,  it 
follows  up  a  deep,  thickly- wooded 
gully,  and  at  last  comes  to  a  torii 
standing  in  the  depression  between 
Nantai-zan  and  0-Manago.       BJere 
the  path  forks,  the  r.  branch  passing 
the  spot   from   which    0-Manago- 
is  ascended  and    continuing    on^ 
towards  Yumoto,  while  the  1.  cHmbs 
up  to  the  Shizu  huts  (5,600  ft.),  where- 
the  back  ascent  of  Nantai-zan  com- 
mences.     Horses    may  be  taken 
from  Nikko  to  this  spot,  time  4 
hrs.    From  Shizu  to  the  summit  is 
2,600  ft.  further,  occupying  2J  his. 
on  foot.   The  way  back  by  the  same- 
route  is  an  easy  5  hrs.  walk.    Those- 
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intending  to  retam  to  Nikko  in* 
stead  of  descending  to  Ghuzenji, 
mnst  make  a  Tery  early  start,  as  the 
path  below  Shizn  is  much  broken 
np,  and  unsafe  after  dark. 

[Instead  of  ascending  Kantai- 
zan,  one  may  walk  round  its 
base  to  Chuzenji  in  about  3| 
hrs.  The  route  for  some  dis- 
tance follows  the  path  leading 
from  Shizu  to  Yumoto,  and 
abbut  1  ri  after  crossing  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  diverges  to 
the  1.,  shortly  afterwards  issu- 
ing on  the  open  plain  of  Senjd- 
ga-hara,  from  which  moment 
it  cannot  be  missed.] 

5. — GHt^zKNJi  AND  Neighbourhood. 

Kegon-no-taki.    Nantai-zan. 

ASHIO. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of 
interest  near  Nikko  is  beautiful 
liake  Chuzenji.  There  is  Euro- 
pean accommodation  at  the  Lake 
Hotel  and  at  the  Kome-ya  Inn. 

Lake  Chfizenji  liefl  at  the  foot  of 
Mantai'Zan,  being  surroauded  on  the 
other  sides  by  comparatively  low  hills 
covered  with  trees  to  their  very  summit. 
Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  es- 
txmated  at  3  ri,  its  breadth  at  1  ri.  Sound* 
ings  show  the  extraordinary  depth  of  93 
fathoms,  shallowing  down  towards  Senju 
and  more  rapidly  towards  Kegon.  The 
lake,  formerly  devoid  of  life,  now  abounds 
with  excellent  salmon,  salmon-trout, 
ivHtna,  and  other  fish,  with  which  it  was 
stocked  between  the  years  1873  and  189U 
by  the  Japanese  G-overnment.  The  sal- 
mon and  aalmon-trout  can  only  be  taken 
with  rod  and  line,  whilst  the  iwana,  a 
species  of  white  trout  which  never  come 
to  the  fisherman's  bait,  are  the  only  fish 
taken  in  the  nets.  The  height  of  Lake 
Ohflzenji  above  the  sea  is  4,375  ft.  Several 
small  temples,  which  are  visited  by  the 
pilgrims,  add  to  the  picturesqueneas  ot  its 
shores. 

The  road  is  practicable  for  jin- 
Tikishas  with  two  men,  not  only  to 
the  vill.  of  Chuzenji,  3  ri  12  cho 
from  Nikko,  but  for  2  ri  27  cho 
further  on  to  the  hot  springs  of  Yu- 
moto. But  owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  hill  which  has  to  be  passed 
on  the  way,  ladies  and  persons  un- 


able to  walk  are  recommended  to 
take  chairs  or  horses.  Persons 
pressed  for  time  may  easily  go  to 
Chuzenji  and  back  in  one  day ;  it 
is  even  possible  for  a  sturdy  pe- 
destrian, by  making  an  early  start, 
to  do  the  whole  distance  to  Yu- 
moto and  back  within  the  limits  of 
a  day.  Charming  at  all  times,  the 
way  from  Nikko  to  Chuzenji  is 
seen  at  its  best  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June,  when  the  azalea  trees, 
some  of  which  are  from  10  ft.  to  25 
ft.  high,  display  their  red,  white, 
and  purple  blossoms,  and  the  wis- 
tarias too  are  coming  into  bloom. 

Leaving  Nikko,  we  follow  the 
Ashio  road  along  the  course  of  the 
Daiya-gawa  as  far  as  Futamiya  (li 
ri\  where  the  road  to  Ch&zenji 
branches  off  r.  through  a  wood, 
still  continuing  by  the  river-side. 
This  river,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Chuzenji,  is  for  most  of  the  year 
a  small  and  quiet  stream ;  but  at 
times  it  becomes  a  dangerous  tor- 
rent, carrying  away  roads  and  em- 
bankments. The  ascent  is  gradual 
and  easy  up  to  the  hamlet  of  Uma- 
gaeshi,  where  there  is  a  fair  inn. 
Just  before  reaching  this  hamlet, 
the  old  path  from  Nikko,  still  much 
used,  joins  the  new  road.  The  road 
hence  for  some  distance  is  cut  out 
of  the  side  of  the  overhanging  cliff 
close  by  the  brawling  stream,  and 
owing  to  landslips  is  difficult  to 
maintain  in  order.  Formerly  the 
path  climbed  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  was  impassable  even  for 
horses,  whence  the  name  of  Uma- 
gaeshi  (see  p.  166  ^  The  scenery, 
between  Uma-gaeshi  and  the  J/i- 
sawa  tea-house  at  the  foot  of 
the  actual  ascent,  20  uiin.  walk,  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  Leaving  the 
rugged  gorge,  a  winding  path  leads 
up  to  a  narrow  ridge,  where  a  rest- 
ing-hut  commands  a  pretty  view 
of  two  cascades  called  Ilannya  and 
Hddoj  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  to 
the  r.  From  this  point  the  ascent 
to  the  top,  which  occupies  f  hr.,  is 
arduous.  Pedestrians  may  advant- 
ageously take  the  short  cuts  which 
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the  old  road  offers.  At  the  charm- 
ingly situated  tea-house  called  Na- 
ka  no  Chaya  half-way  up,  the  coolies 
usually  make  a  short  halt.  On  the 
summit,  the  road  passes  through  a 
wood  of  oak,  birch,  and  other  trees, 
many  of  which  are  covered  with 
the  long  trailing  moss  called  saru- 
gase  {Lycopodium  sieboldi).  A  path 
to  the  i.  leads  to  a  platform  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  cascade 
of 

Eegon-no-taki.  The  height  of 
this  faU  is  about  250  ft.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  it  is 
occasionally  almost  dry ;  but  after 
the  heavy  siimmer  rains,  it  shoots 
out  over  the  edge  of  the  over- 
hanging precipice  in  considerable 
volume.  A  good  view  is  obtained 
by  descending  the  side  of  the  preci- 
pice to  a  look-out  which  has  been 
erected  just  opposite  the  fall ; 
still  better  by  going  down  to  the 
foot.  Guide  from  tea-house,  for  a 
small  fee.  The  road  onwards  soon 
reaches  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
enters  the  vill.  of 

Ohuzenjiy 

This  name,  writen  f¥W9f  which 
Bznacks  of  BnddhiBm,  haa  been  officially 
altered  to  Chtlgnshi,  x^ftK,  which  is 
Shinto  ;  but  the  old  name  is  still  currently 
used. 

which  is  thronged  with  pilgrims 
for  a  few  days  in  July  or  August, 
the  period  for  the  ascent  of  Nantai- 
zan  as  a  religious  exercise  varying 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
old  lunar  calendar.  As  many  as 
ten  thousand  sleep  at  the  vill. 
during  those  few  days.  At  other 
times  it  is  a  quiet  place,  for  which 
reason,  and  on  account  of  its  de- 
lightful surroundings,  several  of 
the  European  diplomats  have  here 
built  their  villas. 

The  prettiest  walks  involving 
Httle  climbing  are  : — 

1.  Along  the  S.E.  shore  of  the 
lake  to  Ase-ga-hama,  (The  summit 
of  the  Ase-gata-tdge,  15  min.  climb 
through  the  wood,  affords  an 
interesting  view,  see  No.  5).    The 


islet  clos&by  is  Kdzuke-shimfi,  with 
a  pretty  shrine.    Return  by  boat. 

2.  To  Shdbu-nO'hama,  a  little 
more  than  half-way  along  the  N. 
shore  of  the  lake,  45  min.  Beturn 
by  boat. 

3.  To  a  pretty  temple  at  Senju, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  lake,  clo^e  to 
an  icy  brook,  2|  hrs.  (Within  ^  hr. 
walk  from  Senju  is  2{ishi-nO'Umi,  a 
tarn  nestling  beneath  the  wooded 
hills,  which  at  this  end  recede  from 
Lake  Chiizenji.) 

The  following  are  expeditions  for 
climbers  :  — 

4.  Up  the  hill  opposite  Kegon, 
leading  to  Kohu-ga-hara.  On 
reaching  the  top,  14  hr.,  a  short 
walk  on  the  level  brings  one  to 
some  huge  granite  boulders  called 
Kago-ishif  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent view.  This  would  make  an 
alternative  way  of  returning  to 
Nikko,  by  continuing  on  to  the 
summit  of  the  Hoso-o  Pass,  ^  hr., 
where  the  road  from  Ashio  to 
Nikko,  is  joined,  8  m.  more. 

5.  To  the  Copper-Mines  of 
Ashio  (described  in  Eoute  19), 
which  lie  within  the  compass  of  a 
day's  excursion  from  Ghozenji, 
but  must  be  done  on  foot,  the 
path  being  impracticable  for  con- 
veyances of  ai£y  kind.  A  boat  is 
taken  across  the  lake  to  Aae-gc^ 
hama,  ^  hr.,  whence  a  climb  of  8 
cho  leads  through  a  wood  to  the 
crest  of  the  Asegata-toge,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  prospect. 
Tier  upon  tier  rise  the  forest-clad 
ridges  that  close  in  the  valley  of 
the  Watarase.  The  way  down  the 
pass,  for  about  1^  ri^  lies  through 
narrow  valleys  between  steep  and 
scantily  wooded  hills.  A  narrow 
path,  in  portions  out  out  of  the 
cliff  side,  in  others  supported  by 
planks,  has  to  be  traversed  before 
entering  the  valley  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated,  whence  it  is 
20  min.  further  to  Akakura,  the 
upper  half  of  the  village  opposite 
which  stand  the  various  bmldings 
connected  with  the  mines. 


Naixtai'Zan.     Way  to  Yumoto. 
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Those  desirous  of  staying  at 
Ashio  (see  p.  211)  for  the  night 
can  do  the  rest  of  the  distance- 
about  "2  m. — in  jinrikisha.  i 

6.  Ascent  of  Nantai-zan. 
This  mountain  is  considered 
aacred,  and  the  priests  of  the  tem- 
ple at  its  base  insist  on  the  imme- 
morial rule  whereby  women  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  ascent. 
The  temple  which  stands  at  the  far 
end  of  the  village  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Shod5  Shonin  in 
A.D.  816.  The  space  between  the 
bronze  torii  and  the  shrine  is  holy 
ground,  and  persons  in  jinrikishas 
or  kagos  had  better  go  along  the 
lower  road  if  they  object  to  being 
required  to  alight.  The  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  mountain  is  closed 
except  during  the  pilgrim  season, 
when  entrance  tickets  can  be 
purchased  for  a  small  fee.  The 
ascent,  occupying  about  3  hrs.,  is 
extremely  steep,  and  consists  partly 
of  log  steps  which  are  very  fatigu- 
ing ;  but  the  lovely  view  from  the 
summit  (8,150  ft.)  well  repays  the 
exertion.  The  best  time  to  see  it  is 
at  sunrise;  so  a  very  early  start 
should  be  made  with  lanterns.  On 
the  S.  £.  lies  the  plain  stristching 
towards  Tokyo ;  on  the  W.  rises  the 
lofty  cone  of  Shirane-san;  further 
S.  is  Eoshin-zan;  below  lies  the 
marshy  basin  of  Senjo-ga-hara  with 
the  stream  meandering  through  it, 
Lake  Chuzenji,  a  gUmpse  of 
Lake  Yumoto,  and  N.  of  Shirane 
the  peaks  of  Taro-zan,  O-Manago, 
Ko-Manago,  and  Nyoho-zan.  Fuji 
too  is  visible  in  clear  weather.  The 
ascent  can  also  be  made  from  Yu- 
moto in  about  5  hrs.  (see  next  page). 

6. — ^Yumoto'and  Neighboubhood. 

Ascent  of  Shibane-san,  and 
of  G-manago  and  Nantai- 
zan  fbom  Yumoto. 

The  road  to  Yumoto  leads  past 
Sh5bu-no-hama,  to  which  point 
boats  may  be  taken ;  then  it  turns 
away  from  the  lake  and  soon  crosses 
the  Jigoku  -  no  '  katDGy    a    slender 


stream  which  hurries  over  smooth 
rocks.  TheRyuzu-ga-takif  or  Dra- 
gon's Head  Cascade,  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  cascades  in  this 
neighbourhood,  lies  some  way  fur- 
ther on.  The  maples  at  this  spot, 
during  the  month  of  October,  dis- 
play the  most  glorious  tints  that 
can  be  imagined.  Beyond  this,  the 
road  is  through  a  desolate  forest 
which  was  ravaged  by  fire  many 
years  ago.  At  length  it  emerges 
on  the  Senjo-ga-hara,  or  Moor  of 
the  Battle-field, 

So  named  on  account  of  an  engage- 
ment that  took  place  here  in  A.  I>. 
1389  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Ashikaga  Sboguns  and  those  of  the 
Southern  dynasty  of  Mikados  (see  p.  71). 
An  alternative  name  is  Akanuma-ga-harOt 
or  Moor  of  the  Bed  Swamp,  derived  from 
the  colour  of  the  tall  dying  sedges  i^ 
autumn. 

The  irises  also  are  a  wonderful 
sight  in  July.  This  wide  solitude 
is  bounded  on  aU  sides  by  forests, 
above  which  rise  the  peaks  of 
Nantai-zan,  O-Manago,  Ko-Monago, 
and  Tar5-zan.  Far  away  on  the  1. 
is  a  wooded  elevation,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  cascade  of  Yu-no-tdki 
appears  like  a  silver  thread.  Above 
this  rises  the  volcano  of  Shirane- 
san,  the  only  bare  peak  in  the 
vicinity.  The  road  crosses  the 
plain  to  a  point  not  far  from  the 
Yu-no-taki,  which  gushes  over  a 
smooth  black  rock  at  an  angle  of 
60^,  forming  a  stream  that  feeds  the 
Byuzu-ga-taki,  and  finally  falls  into 
Lake  Chuzenji.  Its  perpendicular 
height  is  just  200  ft.  A  steep  path 
by  its  side  leads  up  to  the  top,  some 
60  yds.  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Yumoto,  so  called  from  the  hot 
springs  at  its  further  end.  This 
lake,  though  smaller  than  Lake 
Chuzenji,  is  still  more  beautiful. 
The  road  winds  through  the  wood 
along  the  £.  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
small  vill.  of 

Yumoto  ( Irms^  Namma-ya,  Ya- 
mada-ya),  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Here  the  water  is  partially  dis- 
coloured by  the  sulphur  springs. 
There  are  altogether  ten  springs. 
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some  tinder  cover,  others  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  all  open  to  the 
public  and  frequented  by  both 
fiexes  promiscuously. 

Shirane-san  is  a  volcano  8,800 
ft.  high,  and  was  active  as  recently 
AS  1889.  The  climb  is  very  rough 
And  steep,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted without  a  guide.  For  the 
ascent  allow  4^  hrs.,  for  the 
jdescent,  3  hrs. ;  but  considerable 
time  is  needed  for  a  survey  of  the 
top,  so  that  a  whole  day  is  none 
to6  much  for  the  expedition. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  mountain 
side.  The  first  part  of  the  climb 
is  the  roughest  of  all,  leading  over 
Mae-Shirane  ("front  Shirane"),  a 
rideje  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  crater,  and  that 
within  comparatively  recent  times 
&  new  and  higher  cone  had  been 
formed  inside  its  W.  limb,  which 
had  nearly  filled  up  the  original 
crater,  leaving  only  the  interven- 
ing valley  on  its  E.  side,  the  bottom 
of  which  slopes  off  from  the  centre 
N.  and  S.  The  N.  end  contains  a 
tarn  of  a  remarkable  green  colour. 
Descending  from  Mae>Shirane,  we 
xstoQB  the  old  crater  floor,  and  then 
ascend  Shirane  proper  {Oku- Shira- 
ne). The  cone  has  a  great  rent 
down  the  side,  which  is  kept  on 
the  r.  in  going  up,  and  a  deep 
crater  at  the  top  whose  edges  are 
very  rotten.  From  the  top,  which 
is  honeycombed  with  other  small 
.craters,  the  view  is  superb. 

The  way  leading  to  O-Manago 
takes  one  first  along  the  Ohttzenji 
road  as  far  as  Senjo-ga-hara,  where 
we  turn  to  the  1.  close  by  a  fa- 
vourite cold  spring.  We  then  skirt 
the  moor,  passing  through  a  thick 
wood,  and  after  2^  hrs.  from  Yu- 
moto,  arrive  at  a  shrine  containing 
A  stone  image  of  Shozuka-no-Baba, 
with  a  strange  medley  of  ex-votos 
hanging  outside.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  turn  to  the  I,  and  in 
I  hr.  reach  the  torii  of  G-Manago. 
ulie  distance  to  the  summit  ib  1  rt 
w8  ehd,  the  real  ascent  beginning  at 


a  bronze  image  of  Fudo  on  a  large 
stone  pedestal.  Three-quarters  of 
the  way  up,  we  come  to  another 
bronze  image  erected  in  honour  of 
the  mountain  god  of  Ontake  in 
Shinshu ;  and  the  last  bit  of  the 
ascent  is  over  precipitoxLS  rocks, 
where  chains  are  fixed  to  assist  the 
climber.  On  the  top  stands  a 
wooden  shrine,  with  a  bronze 
image  behind  it,  said  to  be  Kuni- 
toko-tachi,  the  Earth-god.  The 
view  is  less  extensive  than  that 
from  Nantai-zan.  In  order  to 
ascend 

Nantai-2san  from  this,  the 
Yumoto  side,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  all  the  way  up  O-Manago,  as 
a  path  to  Nantai  diverges  r.  at  the 
torii  above-mentioned.  In  this 
way  Nantai-zan  can  be  ascended 
vdth  greater  ease  than  from  Chu- 
zenji. The  whole  cUmb,  part  of 
which  is  stiff  and  leads  over  roots 
of  trees,  will  take  a  fair  walker  4 
hours. 

Japanese  pilgrims  of  the  old 
school  make  the  round  of  the  va- 
rious mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nikko  and  Chuzenji  by  ascending 
first  Nyohd-zan  and  then  Ko- 
Manage,  descending  to  a  place 
called  Sabusawa,  and  ascending  0- 
Manago  from  the  back.  They  sleep 
at  the  Shizu  hut,  climb  Tard-zan 
in  the  forenoon,  Nantai-zan  in  the 
afternoon,  and  descend  to  Chu- 
zenji. 
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ROUTE  18. 

!From:  CHtJzKNJi  TO  Ikao  over  the 
KoNssi-xdGE. 

Itinerary. 

CHUZENJI:  Ri  Cho  M. 

Yumoto 2  27  65 

Top    of    Konsei 

Pass   1  18  3| 

Higasbi-Ogawa...  4  18  11 

Sukagawa 1  18  SJ 

Okkai 2  —  5 

Ohara 18  3 

Takahira   1  23  4 

NUMATA 2  13  5^ 

Tanashita 2  15  6 

Shibukawa    2  34  1\ 

IKAO 2  15  6 

Total  25        9    61| 

On  this  ronte  an  idea  is  gained 
of  the  dense  forest  that  covers 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral mountain-range ;  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Katashina-gawa  and 
Tonegawa,  down  which  most  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  way  leads,  are 
most  picturesque.  The  first  night 
is  spent  at  Higashi-Ogawa  and  the 
second  at  Numata,  Ikao  being 
reached  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
thbrd  day.  The  means  of  transport 
for  baggage  on  this  route  are : — 
coolies  over  the  Eonsei-toge  to 
Higashi-Ogawa,  hordes  not  being 
taken  across  the  pass ;  horses  to 
Nnmata,  and  thence  jinrikishas. 
Travellers  wishing  to  return  to 
Tdky5  without  visiting  Ikao,  can 
join  the  railway  at  Maebashi  or  at 
Takasaki  by  the  tram  from  Shibu- 
kawa (see  p.  181). 

The  way  up  the  Eonsei-tdge  is  a 
continued  gentle  ascent  through  a 
foxest  with  an  undergrowth  of 
bamboo  grass,  terminating  in  a 
steep  climb.  From  the  top  of  the 
pass,  on  looking  round,  are  seen 
the  thickly-wooded  slopes  converg- 
ing towaids  the  dark  waters  of 
Lake  Yumoto,  behind  whidi  looms 
up  in  bold  relief  the  massive  form 


of  Nantai-zan,  flanked  on  the  1.  by 
0-Manago.  To  the  r.  a  glimpse  is 
caught  of  a  portion  of  Lake  Ghu- 
zenji, while  Mount  Tsukiiba  rises 
in  the  distant  plain  beyond.  On 
the  Eotsuke  side  the  thick  foliage 
intercepts  all  view,  and  there  is  an 
equal  absence  of  distant  prospect 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  down- 
ward walk,  neither  is  there  any 
sign  of  human  habitation  in  the 
forest,  except  a  solitary  hunter's 
hut.  Even  this  is  deserted  duiing 
the  summer,  at  which  season  alone 
the  tourist  win  think  of  coming 
this  way,  since  the  road  is 
practically  impassable  from  the 
end  of  October  to  well  on  in 
March.  The  foliage  is  very  fine, 
and  in  the  higher  part  of  the  forest 
a  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  a 
drapery  of  moss,  hanging  in  gray 
filaments  from  the  branches  of  the 
tall  conifers.  On  nearing  Ogaica- 
lyo-YumotOt  a  few  huts  with 
thermal  springs  about  1  ri  from 
the  vill.  of  Higashi-Ogawa,  the  path 
follows  a  stream  flowing  down 
from  Shirane-san. 

Higashi-Ogawa  {Inn,  by  Kura^ 
ta  Binzaburo)  is  2,300  ft.  nbove 
the  sea.  The  Ogawa,  from  which 
this  vill.  takes  its  name,  is  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Eatashina-gawa, 
itself  an  afiluent  of  the  Tonegawa. 
Leaving  Higashi-Ogawa,  and  con- 
tinuing down  the  valley  of  the 
Ogawa,  dotted  with  many  hamlets, 
we  cross  over  a  hill  before  reaching 

Sukagawa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eatashina-gawa.  From  a  ridge  at 
the  foot  of  which  lie  two  hamlets 
with  curious  names — Uikage  CM- 
dori,  or  Shady  Ghidori,  and  tiinriti 
Ghidoriy  or  Sunny  Chidori, — there 
is  a  fine  view,  on  looking  back,  of 
this  valley  stretohing  far  away  to 
the  N.  The  two  hamlets  are 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  united  by  a  bridge. 
Observe  the  terrace-like  formation 
of  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Hikage 
Chidori  and  all  the  way  on  to 
below  Numata.  Three  terraces  at 
least    2    m.    long    are    distinct]^ 
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marked,  each  of  the  lower  two  being 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the 
upper  one,  surmounted  by  the 
usual  irregular  ridge,  being  from 
i  to  f  m.  in  width.  The  course 
of  these  ridges,  which  seem  to 
mark  the  successive  positions  at 
difEerent  periods  of  a  river  bank,  is 
S.W.  byN.E.    We  next  reach 

Okkai  {Inn,  by  Hoshino),  near 
which  the  river  dashes  between 
perpendicular  walls  of  porphyiy. 
A  hillock  behind  the  inn  affords  a 
delightful  view  of  high  rocks,  with 
trees  perched  among  them  and 
cascades.  There  is  also  a  pretty 
islet  in  the  river,  called  Ukiskima. 

[Opposite  Okkai,  on  the  far  side 
of  a  small  affluent  of  the  Kata- 
shina-gawa,  lies  the  vill.  of 
Oyv .  This  place  may  be  taken 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  climb 
of  Akagi-san  (see  p.  184),  the 
descent  being  made  to  Numata 
on  the  other  side.] 

The  path  now  leaves  the  valley  of 
the  Katashina-gawa,  and  crossing 
a  well-cultivated  upland,  comes  to 

Ohara  (Inn,  Kishi-ya),  whence  it 
winds  over  the  hills  and  up  the 
Kazusaka-toge.  The  view  from  this 
point  is  superb,  including  Haruna- 
san,  the  Koshu  Eoma-ga-take, 
Yatsu-ga-take,  Asama-yama,  Yaha- 
zu-yama,  and  the  Shirane  of  Kusa- 
tsu.    At 

Takahtira,  the  road  becomes 
level  and  practicable  for  jinrikishas. 

Nuxuata  (Jmi,  Odake-ya)  stands 
(HI  a  high  plateau  overlooking  the 
valleys  of  the  Katashina  and  the 
Tonegawa.  The  view  of  the  latter 
valley  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
town  is  quite  remarkable, — exten- 
sive rice-fields  far  below  at  one's 
feet,  beyond  them  the  river,  and 
beyond  it  again  the  mountains  of 
the  Mikuni'toge.  A  spare  day 
Blight  be  oocnpied.  with  a  visit  to 
the  loeal  Haruna-aan,  a  sabred  hill 
lying  to  the  N. 

Trout'fishing  is  briskly  carried 
on  juB.t  below  the  junction  of  the 


two  rivers,  a  portion  of  the  stream 
being  enclosed  with  stones  and 
fences  running  out  from  each  bank 
towards  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
where  a  bamboo  platform  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  15°  is  fixed 
upon  baskets  filled  with  stones. 
The  water  rushes  up  this  platform 
and  leaves  the  fish  at  the  top. 
They  are  then  caught,  and  kept 
alive  in  perforated  boxes  which  are 
placed  on  the  platform.  Tlie 
scenery  onwards  continues  very 
picturesque,  the  road  passing  high 
and  rugged  cliffs  that  overhang 
the  Tonegawa,  Beyond  TanashUa, 
the  valley  expands  into  a  smiling, 
fertile  plain,  and  the  river  is  lost 
sight  of  till  near 

Shibukawa  {Inn,  Maru-man),  a 
considerable  town.  Hence  to  Ikao 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  gentle 
ascent  over  grassy  mountain  slopes. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  Ikao  and 
Neighbourhood,  see  Route  14. 


ROUTE  19. 

From  Nikko  to  Ikao  by  the  Vallbt 

OF  THE   WATABASE-OAWA.      ThB 

GoppEB  Mines  of   Ashio. 
[Ascent  of  E5shin-zan.] 

Itinerary^ 

NIKKD  to :—  Bi  Chd  M, 

Top  of  Hoso-o  Toge  3  10  8 

ASHIO 4  11  lOJ 

Sori   2  21  &i 

Gddo    2  12  5| 

Hanawa   1  —  2 J 

OMAMA 3  17  8J 

Total 1ft    35  41i 


From  Omama  by  twitt  in  f  hr. 
to  Maebashi,  whence  see  Bonte  14 

It  is  too  much  to  try,  even  by 
an  early  start,  to  cc»ubine  a  visit  to 
the  mines  and  reach  Ashio  within 
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Ashio  Copper  Mines. 
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the  limits  of  one  day  from  Nikkd. 
The  works  lie  io.  a  side  valley  30 
cho,  or  2  m.  from  the  vill.  of  Ashio 
where  one  must  stay,  and  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  vill.  that  has  grown  up  around 
the  mines.  Travellers  not  follow- 
ing this  route,  but  making  the 
round  to  Chuzenji,  take  the  mines 
on  their  second  day  (see  p.  206). 
Applications  for  permission  to  in- 
spect the  works  should  be  made 
at  the  Head  Office  in  Tokyo. 

The  road  from  Nikko  to  Ashio 
over  the  Hoso-o  Fass,  whose  sum- 
mit is  4,100  ft.  above  sea  level,  is 
very  rough,  but  generally  practi- 
cable for  jinrikishas.  Pedestrians 
may  avail  themselves  of  numerous 
short-cuts  on  the  way  up.  The  va- 
rious rope- ways — ^besides  the  main 
one  connecting  Nikko  with  Ashio — 
seen  on  the  far  side  of  the  pass, 
bring  down  charcoal  for  the  use  of 
the  mines.  At  the  vill.  of  Miko- 
uchij  pedestrians  should  follow  the 
tramway  which  here  diverges  1., 
while  the  main  road  goes  straight 
on ;  the  former  is  generally  in 
better  repair. 

The  Watarase-gawa  is  reached 
before  entering 

Ashio  {Inns,  Tsuru-ya,  Izumi- 
ya).  This  place,  famed  for  its  copper 
mines,  which  are  the  most  produc- 
tive in  Japan,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  Far  East,  lies  in  a 
deep  valley  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2,300  ft.  The  Mines,  of  which 
there  are  two  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bear  respectively  the  names  of 
Ashio  and  Kotaki,  the  former  and 
more  important  being  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  o£  tbe  mountain, 
the  latter  on  the  western. 

Jinrikishas  are  available  as  far  as 
the  Ashio  mines  {Dozan),  to  visit 
which  one's  steps  must  be  retraced 
to  the  end  of  the  town,  where  one 
leaves  the  green  valley  of  the 
Wa^araso-gawa,  for  a  smoke-laden, 
foul-smelling  region  \\'ith  the  hills 
denuded  of  every  particle  of  wood. 
Gigantic  iron  pipes  lead  down  from 
neighbouiing  heights  to  work  the 


turbines,  tramways  run  in  all 
directions,  the  bare  red  hill-sides 
are  scooped  out  here  and  there  for 
the  miserable  huts  of  the  miners, 
the  air  resounds  with  the  clang  of 
hammers,  while  the  huge  furnaces 
vomit  forth  clouds  of  poisonous 
vapour  which  on  a  hot,  still  day 
hang  like  a  pall  over  the  valley. 
The  electricity  for  the  motors  is 
generated  by  water-power  at  a 
station  which  is  passed  1  m.  out  of 
Ashio. 

MatOj  the  lower  half,  and  Aka- 
kura,  the  upper,  combine  to  form 
one  large  viil.  on  the  1.  bank  of  a 
stream  running  in  a  deep  ravine. 
On  the  opposite  side  stands  the 
forest  of  chimneys  of  the  smelt- 
ing-works,  engine-rooms,  work- 
shops, and  other  buildings. 

The  one  is  found  in  a  matrix  of  clay, 
calcite,  and  quartz,  and  is  almost  entirely 
the  pyrite  or  copper  sulphide,  although  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  also  occurs.  Tbe 
lodes  vary  from  6  to  20  ft.  in  width.  The 
average  yield  is  19  per  cent  of  metal,  and 
the  total  annual  product  of  finished 
metal  from  tlie  two  mines  reaches  the 
remarkable  figure  of  6,000  tons.  The 
adits  from  the  Ashio  side  are  being  pushed 
forward  to  meet  those  working  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  Kotaki,  approxi- 
mately 1  ri  distant.  A  rope- way  some  3 
miles  in  length  has  been  constructed 
over  the  Hoso-o  Pass  for  convenience  of 
transport.  It  consists  of  a  continuous 
steel-rope,  6  m.  long,  carried  on  posts, 
and  revolving  on  two  drums,  one  at  each 
end.  Immense  hooks  are  fastened  to  the 
rope  by  thin  copper  bands  at  a  distance 
of  about  80  or  100  yds.  apart,  the  ascend- 
ing line  carxying  bags  of  coke  or  coal, 
the  descending,  bars  of  smelted  ore 
weighing  68  lbs.  each.  At  some  points 
the  wire  is  several  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  horse  tramway  on  the 
Nikkf)  side  is  6}  m.  in  length,  and  there  are 
about  20  m.  altogether  on  the  Ashio  side, 
The  undertaking  is  in  Japanese  hands, 
but  the  most  modem  European  processes 
are  in  operation.  Owing  to  damage  done 
to  the  crops  by  the  poisonous  discharges 
from  the  mine,  and  to  consequent  agita- 
tion amongst  the  farmers  living  along  the 
course  of  the  Watarase-gawa  into  which 
the  stream  flows,  a  series  of  filters  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purification  of  the 
water  after  it  has  done  its  work.  These 
deserve  Inspection. 

[An  extra  day  at  Ajshio  may  well 
be    devoted    to    visiting    the 
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wonderful  rocks  of  Kdahin- 
zan.  (The  Kotaki  mines  lie 
on  the  way  to  Koshin-zan ;  but 
it  is  difficnlt  to  do  the  rocks 
and  the  mines  in  one  day.) 
Jinrikishas  may  be  taken  as 
far  as  mines,  abont  3  m., 
whence  to  the  point  called 
Bessho,  4,500  ft.,  where  the 
rock  scenery  begins,  the  dis- 
tance is  estimated  at  6  m.  In 
order  to  visit  the  rocks,  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  guide  who  lives 
at  the  hut.  The  whole  round 
will  take  about  2^  hrs.,  and  is 
perfectly  safe  for  all  except 
those  who  are  apt  to  be  trou- 
bled with  dizziness. 

Leaving  the  hut  by  the  path 
on  the  S.  side,  we  commence 
the  round  of  the  rocks,  scram- 
bling up  and  down  the  steepest 
places  imaginable,  traversing 
deep  ravines  on  rough  foot 
bridges,  and  crawling  round  the 
face  of  precipices  by  the  aid  of 
iron  chains  and  of  steps  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  For  such 
hard  work  waraji  are  of  great 
eonvenience.  A  point  called 
Mi-hnrashi  commands  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  of  the  dense 
forest-covered  mountains  be- 
low, and  Tsukuba-san  in  the 
distant  plain.  Behind,  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  gigantic  rock- 
work,  amidst  which  conifers 
have  perched  themselves  in 
inaccessible  nooks  and  cran- 
nies. To  the  various  features 
of  the  landscape,  more  or  less 
fanciful  names  have  been 
given.  The  most  striking  are 
the  8an-ju-.san-gent  a  mass  of 
precipices  dedicated  to  Kwan- 
non ;  the  Spring  dedicated  to 
Yakushi,  the, waters  of  which 
are  believed  to  be  efficacious 
in  cases  of  eye  disease;  the 
Stnoko-seki,  or  Mushroom 
Kock,  beyond  which  comes  the 
Yagura-sekij  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  towers  on  the  walls 
of  a  fortress ;  next  the  Urami' 


ga-takU  or  Back  View  Cascade, 
which  falls  from  a  ledge  above 
in  silvery  threads.  The  huge 
precipice  close  by  is  called  the 
Go-shiki  no  ffefci,  or  Hock  of 
the  Five  Colours.  The  guide 
points  out  a  rock,  the  Men-selH, 
in  which  a  remote  likeness  to 
a  human  face  may  be  traced. 
Above  this  is  the  Go-ju  no  Td^ 
or  Five-storied  Pagoda,  and 
near  it,  a  small  natural  atch 
called  the  Ichi  no  inon.  Creep- 
ing through  this,  the  i)ath 
reaches  the  Bonji-sehi,  or 
Sanskrit  Character  Rocks,  next 
passing  the  Baikd-dani,  a  deep 
gully  supposed  to  have  some 
occult  relation  with  the  origin 
of  thunder-storms  ;  the  Toro- 
iioa,  or  Stone-lantern  Bock ; 
the  JFlyi-mi-#«fci,  whence  the 
upper  half  of  Fuji  is  seen ;  the 
Shishi-seki,  or  Lion  Rock ;  the 
Ogi-iwayay  or  Fan  Cavern  ;  and 
the  Zo-sekif  or  Elephant  Rock. 
Next  we  come  to  where  a  huge 
natural  bridge,  called  the  Ama 
no  hashi,  or  Bridge  of  Heaven, 
used  to  span  the  ravine  until 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1824.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
hole  about  6  ft.  in  diameter, 
called  Ni  no  mon,  or  Second 
Gate,  where  the  bridge  termi- 
nated. Ascending  from  this 
point  a  very  narrow  crevice  by 
the  aid  of  chains,  the  path 
reaches  the  Mi-harashi  already 
mentioned.  Then  ]mssing  be- 
hind a  precipitous  detached 
rock,  called  the  Bydbu-iwa 
from  its  resemblance  to  a 
screen,  we  ascend  a  gorge,  and 
finally  reach  the  Oku-Tvo-in 
(5,450  ft.),  where  in  three  cav- 
erns are  small  shrines  de- 
dicated to  the  three  Shinto 
deities  Onamuji,  Sarata-hiko, 
and  Sukuna-bikona.  It  was 
the  second  of  these  whose  wor- 
ship was  originally  establish- 
ed on  this  mountain  under 
the  title  of  Kdshin.  On  turn- 
ing the  comer  just  beyond,  we 
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1366  the  tops  of  Nantai-zan  and 
O'Hanago  bearing  abont  N., 
and  descending  the  hill-side, 
reach  the  BesfSio  again  in  25 
min.  from  the  Oku-no-in.  The 
descent  to  the  huts  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  will  take  near- 
ly ^  hrs.] 

The  scenery  the  whole  way  along 
the  banks  of  the  Watarase-gpawa 
is  delightful,  and  especially  be- 
tween Ashio  and  Godo  quite  ro- 
mantic. Sometimes  the  road  ac- 
tually overhangs  the  river,  which 
now  flows  on  in  a  perfectly  placid 
oourse,  while  in  other  places  it 
foams  and  dashes  amidst  tremen- 
dous boulders.    After  passing 

Sori  {Inn,  Komatsu-ya),  a  glade 
of  fine  cryptomerias  attests  the 
priestly  care  formerly  bestowed  on 
the  temple  of  Tenno.  The  road 
then  winds  up  and  down  the  thick- 
ly wooded  side  of  the  valley,  high 
above  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
liver  to 

05do  {Irnif  Tama-ya),  and 

Hanawa  {Inn,  Wakamatsu-ya). 
After  the  latter  place  it  becomes 
less  picturesque,  leading  for  most 
of  the  way  across  a  cultivated 
plateau.  The  vill.  seen  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  river  beyond  Hanawa 
is  Mizunum^  {Inn,  Midori-ya), 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  ascend 
Akarfi'San  by  a  shorter  though 
rougher  route  than  that  given  on 
p.  18 1.  Large  quantities  of  trout 
are  taken  both  with  the  fly  and 
the  net  in  the  Watarase-gawa, 
which  is  rejoined  just  above 

6niania  {Inn,  Tsuru-ya),  see 
p.  191. 


ROUTE    20. 

SfllOBABA  AND  NasU. 

FUBUMACHI.      ASCENT  OP  KEICHO-ZAN. 
NASU-TAMA. 

Nishi  Nasuno  {Inn,  Yamato- 
ya)  is  reached  by  the  Northern 
Railway  from  Tokyo  in  4}  hrs.  (see 
Route  71).  This  place  is  an  out- 
come of  railway  enterprise ;  so  too 
is  the  redemption  of  a  large  extent 
of  the  moorland  which  here 
stretches  on  all  sides,  the  soil  hav- 
ing been  found  well-adapted  to 
fruit  cultivation.  Nishi  Nasuno  is 
the  nearest  station  to  the  favourite 
hot  springs  of  Shiobara,  much 
frequented  by  all  classes  of 
Japanese.  The  itinerary  of  the 
good  jinrikisha  road  from  the  sta- 
tion is  as  follows  : 

NISHI  NASUNO  to:— 

m  Oho  M, 

Sekiya 3  —  7+ 

Owami 1  18  3} 

Fukuwata  24  l| 

Shiogama 13  1 

FURUMACHI  . .  8 


Total  5      27      14 


I 


As  far  as  Sekiya,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  the  road  is  perfectly 
level  and  goes  in  a  straight  line 
aoTOflS  the  plain,  which  is  covered 
with  dwarf  chestnut-trees, — a  part 
of  the  journey  apt  to  be  very  trying 
in  summer,  owing  to  the  total 
absence  of  shade.  Shortly  after 
Sekiya,  we  enter  the  highly 
picturesque  valley  of  the  flokigawa 
with  lofty  and  densely  -  wooded 
hills  on  either  side.  At.  various 
points  glorious  views  are  afforded 
of  the  river  rushing  over  its  boulder^ 
strewn  bed,  while  numerous  each 
cades  lend  variety  to  the  landscape: 
The  Owami  springs,  with  a  hut  or 
two,  are  seen  from  the  roadway,  art 
the  bottom  of  an  almost  predpitons 
descent.    They  are  in  the  bed  oi 
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the  river,  and  are  used  only  by  the 
poorest  class  of  visitors. 

Fukuwata  {Inn,  *Sh6fur6,  and 
others)'  is,  next  to  Fammachi,  the 
most  popular  bathing  resort  in  the 
Shiobara  district.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  hamlet  of  Shiogama,  a  stone 
has  been  erected  to  the  memoi*y  of 
the  famous  courtesan,  Takao,  who 
Was  bom  near  this  spot. 

[Here  a  bridge  crosses  the  river, 
leading  to  the  hot  springs  of 
8hio-7U)-yu  {Inn,  Myoga-ya),  IC 
cho,  situated  in  the  bed  of  nn 
affluent  of  the  Hokigawn,  a 
place  chiefly  patronised  by 
poorer  folks.] 

Furumaclii  {Inns,  Fasen-ro, 
Eome-ya)  lies  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  the  principal  vill.  in 
the  district.  It  i^  shut  in  by 
mountains  which  rise  in  beautiful- 
ly wooded  peaks,  one  above  another, 
around  it.  Although  situated  at 
no  great  height  (1,850.  ft),  Furu- 
machi  is  cooler-  than  many  places 
at  higher  altitudes,  and  suffers  less 
from  mosquitoes  and  other  insect 
pests.  Visitors  would  do  well  to 
note  that  the  local  native  fare  here 
lacks  variety. 

The  whole  vicinity  is  dotted 
with  thermal  springs.  The  water 
at  Fummachi  is  moderate  in  tem- 
peratnie  and  mostly  free  from 
mineral  deposit ;  the  other  springs 
are  somewhat  saline.  A  favou- 
rite midday  resort  for  visitors 
at  Fummachi  is  Sumaki  or  Takir 
nny-yu  (9  chd),  in  a  hollow  of  the 
hills.  Here  the  water  is  led  in 
pipes  from  a  spring  just  above  the 
mn,  and  a  hot  douche  may  be  taken. 
The  temple  of  Myd'OTvji,  a  plain 
thatehed  structure  in  the  vilL,  is  of 
little  interest.  The  only  reUo  in 
the  possession  of  the  priests — 
and  it  is  an  odd  relic  in  a  place  of 
worship — ^is  apiece  of  the  wardrobe 
of  the  frail  beauty  above- 
mentiomed.  AmongBt  the  prettiest 
eaaca^  in  the  neighbourhood  are: 
Senshln-no-taki,  H5k5-no-taki,  0- 


hata-no-takl,  acd  Hekireki-no-taki. 
A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  to  xVrayu,  lit.  "the  violent 
spring,"  2  ri  from  Fummachi. 
The  path  leads  directly  behind  the 
Kome-ya  Inn  at  the  head  of  the 
vill.,' and  over  the  hills  in  sharp 
zigzags.  The  views  on  the  way  af- 
ford the  only  distant  prospect  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

[Near  the  top  of  the  pass,  on  the 

1.,  is  a  tarn  called  Onuwa.  A 
smaller,  called  Konuma,  situat- 
ed in  a  deeper  hollo w,  is  not 
visible  from  the  road.  A  path 
follows  the  upper  edge  of  these 
tarns  down  to  the  Shio-no-yu 
springs,  and,  with  pretty 
glimpses  of  the  valleys,  also 
makes  a  good  walk  from 
Fummachi.] 

Arayu,  a  cluster  of  mediocre 
inns,  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill  ren- 
dered barren  by  the  sulphurous 
water  tbat  bubbles  forth  in  several 
spots,  and  gives  the  place  a  desolate 
aspect.  It  lies  on  a  mountain  road 
to  Nikko  frequently  taken  by 
pedestrians,  the  dist^Dces  being 
approximately  as  follows  : — 

Arayu  to: —               Mi  Chd  M. 

Fujiwara 5  —  12| 

Okuwa    3  —  1\ 

Imaichi    1  15  3| 

Total    9      15       23 


Thence  train  to  Nikku  in  J  hr- 
The  inns  on  the  way  are  poor. 

Arayu  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  Keichd-zan,  3^ 
ri,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Tdkahnra- 
yama  (5,880  ft.),  a  sacred  mountain 
and  one  of  tbe  highest  mountains 
of  the  range  separating  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shimotsuke  and  Iwashiro. 
The  walk  is  somewhat  rough  and 
monotonous  for  about  1  hr.,  all 
view  being  shut  out  by  woods  and 
low  ridges  on  both  sides  until  the 
bed    of    the  Akagawa  is  reached^ 


Ascent  of  KeicJio-zan  and  <f  Naau-yania. 
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irhere  the  ascent  of  the  Takahaia- 
toge  beprins.  From  the  top  of  the 
pass  to  the  small  lake  of  Benien-ga- 
ike  is  a  distance  of  1  ri,  and  to  the 
summit  a  steep  cUmb  of  20  chd 
more.  The  view  from  the  summit 
is  very  extensive,  embracing  Fuji, 
Nantai-zan,  Gwassan,  lide-san, 
Bandai-san,  and  numerous  minor 
peaks.  The  shrine  on  Keich5-zan 
is  dedicated  to  Saruta-hiko.  Those 
wishing  to  make  the  ascent  from 
Fummachi  in  one  day  must  start 
early.  An  alternative  is  to  take  it 
on  the  way  to  Nikko. 

The  active  volcano  of  Nasu-yama 
(6,300  ft.)  is  best  reached  from 
Kuroiso  (Inn,  Tabako-ya)  on  the 
Northern  Railway,  whence  either 
jinrikisha  with  two  men — or  pack- 
horse — for  4  n  20  chd  (11  m.)  to 
Xasu  (Inn,  *Komatsu-ya)  at  the 
mountain's  base,  2,750  ft.  above 
sea-level.  A  good  deal  of  sulphur 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  baths  of  Nasu  are  very  ancient, 
having  been  established  in  the  reign  of 
Jomei  Tennd  (A.  P.  629-641).  and  have  a 
high  local  repntation  for  efficacy  in  skin 
diseases.  The  inns  formerly  stood  a  little 
higher  up  the  river,  at  a  spot  called  Tu- 
moto  on  the  old  maps,  but  were  removed 
to  their  present  site  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Komatsu-ya  has  been  in  the  same  family 
for  six  centuries. 

Other  noted  bathing  resorts  on 
Nasu-yama,  which  is  literally  honey- 
combed with  solfataras,  are  Asahi 
Onsen  (3,700  ft.) ;  Benten  (4,200  ft.)  ; 

OmarUy  a  little  farther  up,  and 
Sando-goya  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pass  leading  to  the  district  of 
Aizu. 

Seven  chd  from  Nasu,  in  a  bleak 
spot  near  the  river-bed,  once  stood 
the  Sesshd'seklf  or  Death-Stone, 
famous  in  a  legend  which  has  been 
di'amatised  as  one  of  the  iVo,  or 
Lyric  Dramas,  of  mediteval  Japa- 
nese literature. 

The  story  is  that  a  Buddhi9t  priest,  Gen- 
nd  by  name,  who  while  journeying  across 
the  desolate  moor  of  Nasu,  pauses  to  rest 
beneath  this  rock.  A  spirit  forthwith 
appears  and  warns  him  that,  by  remain- 


ing in  that  place,  he  is  risking  his  life,  for 
that  not  men  only,  but  even  birds  and 
beasts  perish  if  they  do  but  touch  it.  The 
spirit  and  the  chorus  then  recount  to  him 
in  verse  how  once  upon  a  time  there  lived 
a  maiden,  as  learned  and  accomplishjed 
as  she  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  whom 
the  Emperor  Toba-no-In  took  to  himself 
as  his  fovourite  concubine,  and  for  her 
sake  neglected  all  the  affairs  of  state.  At 
last  one  evetiing,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
banquet  at  the  Palace,  the  lights  suddenly 
went  out,  and  from  the  girl's  body  there 
darted  forth  a  supernatural  coruscation 
that  illumined  the  whole  scene,,  while 
the  Mikado  himself  was  struck  down  by 
disease.  On  the  representations  of  the 
court  magician,  Abe-no-Yasunari,  the  vUe 
witch— for  the  pretended  beauty  was 
evidently  nothing  bettw  than  a  witch- 
was  driven  from  the  Imperial  presence, 
and  flew  away  through  the  ahr  to  the 
moor  of  Nasu,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  that  of  a  fox.  In  the 
second  act  of  the  play,  the  spirit  appear- 
ing again,  confesses  to  the  good  jniest 
that  itself  is  none  other  than  the  wraith 
of  the  witch  whose  story  has  just  been 
told,  and  relates  furthermore  how,  after 
escaping  from  the  Palace,  she  was  hunted 
by  dogs  over  the  moor  of  Nasu,— the 
origin,  as  the  chorus  obligingly  stops  to 
explain,  of  the  Japanese  sport  of  inu  oh 
mono,  or  *'dog-hnnting."  The  priest  then 
exorcises  the  evil  spirit  by  means  of- 
Buddhistic  incantations. 

The  stone  itself  no  longer  exists ; 
but  the  poisonous  exhalations 
which  still  issue  from  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  are  destructive 
not  only  to  insect  life,  but,  as  is 
asserted  by  the  peasants,  to  ani- 
mals as  well. 

The  ascent  of  Nasu-yama  will 
occupy  a  little  under  3  hrs.  from 
Nasu,  the  last  J  hr.  lying  over  a 
wild  chaos  of  boulders,  from  a- 
mongst  hundreds  of  which  sulphur- 
ous vapour  constantly  rises.  The 
view  from  the  summit  includes  all 
the  higher  peaks  of  this  central 
range,  the  Nikko  mountains,  Asa* 
ma,  and  Fuji.  A  huge  cloud  o£ 
steam  and  vapour,  accompanied 
by  incessant  roaring,  marks  the 
present  active  crater  formed  by 
a  destructive  outbreak  in  1881. 
It  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  mountain,  a  little  above  the 
pass  which  separates  Nasuyama 
from  Asahi-dake  and  by  which 
the  descent  is  made, — a  delightful 
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walk  of  about  2 J  hrs.,  leading  past 
the  mineral  springs  mentioned 
above. 

The  baths  of  Shiobara  may  con- 
veniently be  reached  from  Kasu  by 
a  path  through  the  forest  to  Sekiya 
(see  p.  213),  6  ri.  Horses  abound 
in  this  district. 


ROUTE  21. 

Bandai-san. 

Train  by  the  Northern  Railway 
from  Tokyo  (Ueno  station)  to  Moto- 
miya  in  8  hrs.    Whole  trip,  4  days. 

Motomiya  {Inn,  Mito-ya)  is  the 
best  place  from  which  to  reach  the 
volcano  of  Bandai-san,  noted  for 
its  terrific  eruption  on  the  morning 
erf  the  J  5th  July,  1888.  The  itin- 
erary to  the  town  of  Inawashiro, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain, is  as  follows  : — 

MOTOMIYA  to:—    Bi  Chd  3f. 

Atami 4  —     9£ 

Yamagat)\ 2  —     5 

INAWASHIRO   ..4  ~     9J 

Total 10    —   24i 


Leaving  Motomiya  by  jinrikisha 
in  the  morning,  one  reaches  Ina- 
washiro early  in  the  afternoon. 
The  road  as  far  as  Atami  (fair 
accommodation)  is  flat  and  pretty 
good.  Here  we  join  the  road 
nrom  Koriyama  station,  which  is 
1  ri  longer  than  that  from  Moto- 
miya. From  Atami  to  Yamagata, 
a  vill.  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Inawa* 
shiro,  the  road  becomes  hilly  and 
the  scenery  more  varied.  A  part  of 
the  way  lies  by  the  side  of  a  canal, 
which  has  been  constructed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  As  one  ap- 
proaches the  cascade  formed  by  the 
water  of  the  canal  falling  over  a 
cliff,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 


go  on  foot  up  the  narrow  path, 
steep  as  it  is,  rather  than  follow 
the  windings  of  the  main  road  in 
jinrikisha.    From 

Tamagata  {Inut  Kashima-ya), 
small  steamers  cross  the  lake  to 
Tonokuchi,  the  nearest  point  to 
Wakamatsu,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince (see  Route  23).  Lake  Jnatoo- 
shiro  is  a  large  sheet  of  water 
measuring  about  4  ri  in  every 
direction,  and  almost  surrounded 
by  a  succession  of  thickly  wooded 
hills,  above  which,  on  the  N.  shore, 
rises  the  sharp  summit  of  Bandai- 
san. 

This  lake  is  not  a  trae  crater  lake,  as 
has  been  supposed,  hat  is  probably  a 
depression  formed  by  erisceration  of 
the  ground,  reHuIting  from  the  copions 
outpourings  of  volcanic  matter  in  ita 
vicinity.  Its  principal  feeder,  the  river 
Kagase,  the  upper  cmrue  of  which  was 
entirely  stopped  by  the  dihi'is  swept  down 
during  the  eruption  of  18%,  again  became 
the  main  source  of  supply  after  the 
formation  of  Lake  Hibara  by  the  eruption. 
It  is  plentifully  stocked  with  salmon-trout 
and  other  fish. 

The  road  follows  the  shores  of 
the  lake  until  the  N.  end  is  reach- 
ed, whence  it  leads  over  a  wide 
cultivated  area  to 

Inawashiro  {Inut  Shio-ya),  a 
town  lying  on  the  S.  £.  base  of 
Bandai-san.  From  here  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  and  the  circuit  of 
the  devastated  district  may  most 
conveniently  be  made. 

Bandai-san  (6,000  ft.)  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  a  group  of 
peaks  consisting  of  D-Bandai,  Ko- 
Bandai  (destroyed  ,  Eushi-ga-mine, 
and  Akahani-yama,  surrounding 
an  elevated  plain  called  Numa-no- 
taira.  This  group,  standing  on 
the  N.  side  of  Lake  Inawashiro, 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape.  0 -Bandai,  or  Great 
Bandai,  is  the  tuost  prominent  of 
the  peaks.  Niima-no-tairii  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the 
original  crater,  and  the  peaks 
mentioned  are  probably  parts  of 
the  wall  that  encircled  it.  Within 
it  were  several  small  lakes  or  pools. 
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as  its  Bnme  implies.  It  vas  also 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  last  erup- 
tion. 

"  On  the  morning  of  July  15th,  1888,  the 
weather  in  the  Bandai  district  was  fine, 
there  being  scarcely  a  cloud  ;  and  a  gentle 
breeze  was  blowing  from  the  W.N.W. 
Soon  after  7  o'clock,  curious  mmbling 
noises  were  heard,  which  the  people 
thought  to  be  the  sound  of  distant 
thunder.  At  about  half -past  7,  there 
occurred  a  tolerably  severe  earthquake, 
which  lasted  more  than  20  seconds.  This 
was  f ollowe4  soon  after  by  a  most  violent 
shaking  of  tJie  ground.  At  7.46,  while  the 
ground  was  still  heaving,  the  eruption 
of  Eo-Bandai-san  took  place.  A  dense 
column  of  steam  and  dust  shot  into  the 
air,  making  a  tremendous  noise.  Explo- 
sions followed  one  after  another,  in  all  to 
the  number  of  1 5  or  20,  the  steam  on  each 
occasion  except  the  last  being  described 
as  having  attained  a  height  above  the 
peaks  about  equivalent  to  that  of  O-Ban- 
dai  as  seen  from  Inawashiro,  that  is  to 
say,  some  1,280  metres,  or  4,200  ft.  The 
last  explosion,  however,  is  said  to  have 
projected  its  dischai^e  almost  horizon- 
tally towards  the  valley  on  the  N.  The 
main  eruptions  lasted  for  a  minute  or 
more,  and  were  accompanied  by  thunder- 
ing sounds  which,  though  rapidly  lessen- 
ing in  intensity,  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Meanwhile  the  dust  and  steam 
rapidly  ascended,  and  spread  into  a  great 
cloud  like  an  open  umbrella  In  shape,  at 
a  height  equal  to  at  least  three  or  four 
tinles  that  of  0-Bandai .  At  the  immediate 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  rain  of 
hot  scalding  ashes,  accompanied  by  pitchy 
darkness.  A  little  later,  the  darkness  was 
still  great,  and  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
fell,  lasting  for  about  five  minutes.  The 
rain  was  quite  warm.  While  darkness 
as  aforesaid  still  shrouded  the  region,  a 
mighty  avalanche  of  earth  and  rock 
rushed  at  terrific  speed  down  the  mount- 
ain slopes,  buried  the  Nagase  valley  with 
its  villages  and  people,  and  devastated  an 
area  of  more  than  70  square  kilometres, 
or  27  square  miles." — (Abridged  from  an 
account  published  by  Frofesxon  SeJdya 
and  Kikuchi.) 

The  total  number  of  lives  lost  in  this 
great  cataclysm  was  461.  Four  hamlets 
were  completely  buried  along  with  their 
inhabitants  and  cattle,  and  seven  villages 
were  partially  destroyed.  Whole  forests 
were  levelled  by  the  shock,  and  rivers 
were  blocked  up  by  the  ejected  mud  and 
rocks. 

The  ascent- to  the  site  of  the 
explosion  begins  by  following  the 
road  to  Wakamatsu,  either  in  jin- 
rikisha  or  on  foot,  for  1  ri.    A  path 


then  tnrnH  sharp  r.  over  the  gi'ass  j 
moor  skirting  0-Bandai,  and,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  is  a  gradual 
climb.  When  the  higher  and 
thickly  wooded  part  of  the  moim>- 
tain  is  reached,  the  ascent  becomes 
much  steeper.  At  various  points, 
looking  backwards,  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  the  extensive  plain  in 
which  Wakamatsu  is  situated.  A 
walk  of  about  3  J  hrs.  should  bring 
one  to  the  crest  of  a  spur  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
scene  of  destruction  bursts  upon 
the  eye  with  bewildering  sudden- 
ness. A  hut, — the  Yamanaka  Onsen 
hut,  half  of  which  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  eruption,  the  in- 
mates of  the  eastern  room  being 
killed  and  those  in  the  kitchen  to 
the  west  being  untouched — stands 
just  under  the  ridge  on  the  further 
side.  Leaving  the  hut  on  the  1., 
and  following  round  the  side  of 
the  spur,  we  reach  a  hollow  from 
which  steam  still  issues.  A  stiff 
scramble  up  the  face  of  this  spur 
leads  to  the  brink  of  the  main 
abyss,  from  which  the  sight  is  most 
weird  and  impressive.  From  the 
Yamanaka  hut  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Bandai 
group.  A  path  passes  over  the  sea 
of  mud  and  rocks  in  the  direct  line 
of  eruption,  till  the  hill  shutting 
out  the  valley  of  the  Nagase-gawa 
is  encountered.  Crossing  this  and 
walking  over  the  site  of  the  an- 
nihilated hamlet  of  Eawakami,  we 
next  come,  3  m.  further  down  the 
valley,  to  the  hamlet  of  NagasakcL, 
whose  inhabitants,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  to  the  hills  opposite, 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  stream 
of  mud.  At  the  vill.  of  Mine,  less 
than  I  m.  from  Inawashiro,  a  deflect- 
ed portion  of  this  stream  was 
arrested,  and  may  be  seen  piled  up 
several  feet  thick.  Great  changes 
have  since  taken  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  devastated  area, 
through  the  effects  of  erosion  upon 
the  i-ugged  masses  of  rock  and 
mud  left  by  the  catastrophe.  The 
dammed-up  waters  of  the  Nagase- 
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gawa  now  form  a  large  lake  (Lake 
Hibara),  8  miles  long  and  from  1 
m.  to  2  m.  broad. 

The  circuit  of  the  motmtain,  as 
here  described,  occupies  a  fuU  day. 
Horses  may  be  procured  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  ascent. 


EOUTE  22. 

Fbom  Inawashibo  to  Yonezawa 
ind  Bandaj-san  and  the 

HlBAfiA-TOGS. 

Itinerary, 

INAWASHIRO  to :—   Ri  Oho  M. 
Yamanaka      Onsen 

hut    3  —  7i 

Nagamine    3  —  7J 

Hibara     2  6  sj 

Top  of  pass     2  —  5 

Tsunagi   : . .   1  20  3  J 

YONEZAWA 4  —  9| 

Total    15    26  38J 

This  trip  occupies  2  days. 

Jinrikishas  can  only  be  taken  for 
li  ri  in  the  Yonezawa  plain.  From 
Inawashiro  to  Hibara,  luggage  must 
be  sent  round  viS  Shiokawa  and 
Oshio,— to  Shiokawa  6  n  by  jinriki- 
sha  or  packhorse,  from  Shiokawa  to 
Hibara  5}  ri  by  packhorse  only,  in 
all  Hi  ri! 

For  the  ascent  of  Bandai-san,  see 
previous  page.  From  the  Yama- 
naka Onsen  hut,  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  north  over  the  site  of  the 
cataclysm  to  Hibara,  which  lies  at 
the  further  end  of  the  newly  form- 
ed lake.  The  way  leads  dowQ  for 
nearly  2  ri  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
then  ascends  1.  a  hill  on  the  top  of 
which    the  devastated   district  is 


suddenly  abandoned  for  a  grand 
forest,  -then  down,  and  aloog  the 
lake,  with  the  skeletons  of  the  ttees 
still  sticking  up  out  of  the  water, 
to  Nagamine,  1  ri  more.  Here  a 
boat  can  at  times  be  got  to  Hiba- 
ra ;  otherwise  1  ri  by  the  shore,  and 
1  r£  G  cho  over  the  Kurobe-tdge  to 

Hibara  {Inn,  Matsumoto),  a  vill- 
age left  half-in  half -out  of  the  water 
by  the  formation  of  the  new  lake. 
Across  the  lake,  15  cho  ou  the 
way  up  the  Hibara-tdge,  are  some 
Silver  Refining  Works,  from  which 
it  is  1  ri  to  a  tea-house,  and  20  chd 
more  to  the  top  of  the  pass  through 
a  superb  forest. 

Tsunagi  {Inn,  Aizu-ya)  is  a 
mountain  village.  From  here  the 
way  leads  over  two  low  passes,  from 
the  first  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  Asahi-doke  and  Gwassan. 

Tonezawa  (see  Route  71). 


ROUTE  23. 

Fbom  Inawashteo  or  Wakamatsu 

TO  NlEKO  BY  THE  VaIjLET  OF 
THE   KiNUOAWA. 

This  route,  lying  amonpist  some 
of  the  finest  river  scenery  in 
Eastern  Japan,  is  recommended 
to  those  who  wish  to  diverge  from 
the  beaten  tracks. 

The  trip  will  occupy  3  days  from 
Wakamatsu.  Jinrikishas  can  be 
taken  as  far  as  the  Sannd-ya  Inn, 
1 J  ri  beyond  Itozawa  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sanno-toge;  they  are  not  im- 
practicable over  the  pass,  but  rid^ 
ing  or  walking  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  distance  from  Inawashiro  to 
Wakamatsu  by  the  new  road  vift 
Tonokuchi  is  said  to  be  8  ri,  but 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 


Boute  23. —  Wakamatsu  to  Nikko. 
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Itinerary. 

WAKAMATSU  to  :— 

Bi 

Kami  Miyori 2 

Top  of  Funako-toge  1 
Onumazaki  ......  1 

Yagodhima    2 

Tajima  3 

Itozawa 2 

Naka  Miyori     5 

Ikari  2 

Takab'ara 1 

Fujiwara    2 

Takatokn 1 

IMAICHI 3 


Cho 

if. 

35 

n 

20 

3i 

21 

3: 

11 

H 

16 

s 

21 

6: 

20 
5 

13^ 

5; 

26 

^ 

3 

5 

13 

^ 

16 

^ 

Total 


.30    27      75 


The  road  from  Inawashiro  along 
-the  lake  affords  charming  Yiews. 
It  passes  oyer  a  small  col  before 
-descending  to 

Tonokuclii,  whence  there  is 
an  e:coellently  graded  road  into 
Wakamatsu.  This  makes  a  short 
day,  but  enables  the  following  days 
to  be  better  divided  by  sleeping  at 
Tajima  and  Ikari. 

wakcunatsu  {Jnins,  *Shimizu- 
va,  Minato-ya),  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  the  Prince  of  Aiza,  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a 
great  oval  plain  of  from  10  to  12  ri 
in  its  longest  diameter,  constitut- 
ing what  is  properly  called  the  Aizu 
country.  The  plain  is  fertile,  culti- 
vated with  rice,  and  watered  by 
many  streams  that  descend  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  and 
«nite  to  form  Lake  Inawashiro. 

The  Aizu  clan  specially  distinguished 
.itself  fighting  on  the  Sh^un's  side  dailng 

the  civil  war  of  1868,— indeed,  their  ene* 

mies  termed  them  "  the  root  of  the  rebel- 
lion."   Though  their  cause  was  a  losing 

one,  their  gidlantry  is  none  the  less  re- 
jnembered.    Even  lads  of  fourteen  and 

fifteen  years  followed  their  fathers  into 
ihe  field. 

The  Daimyo's  castle — the  last  to 
stand  out  for  the  vanquished  iSho- 
,gun — stood  on  a  hill  a  short 
■distance  from  the  town  ;  but  it 
Jias    been    razed    to    the    ground. 


With  the  exception  of  some  fine  old 
trees,  dilapidated  gateways,  and  ra- 
ins of  moats,  nothing  remains  to 
attest  the  former  glory  of  the  place. 
A  pleasant  walk  can  be  taken  to 
Higashi  Oyama  {Inn,  Shin-taM),  a 
village  of  tea-houses  1  ri  to  the 
S.  £.  of  the  town,  situated  in  a 
deep  ravine  through  which  flows  a 
stream  of  considerable  volume,  and 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
hot  springs.  The  waters,  which 
gush  out  of  the  rocks  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  stream,  have  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  Their  temperature 
varies  from  122=^  to  13^  F. 

After  traversing  a  southern  ex- 
tension of  the  plain,  the  Funako-toge 
is  encountered,  for  which  two  men 
are  indispensable  to  each  jinrikisha. 
On  the  other  side,  the  road  skirts 
the  Tsuruma-gawa,  which  at  ia- 
tervals  cuts  its  way  through  a 
small  gully,  while  the  hills  have 
been  tunnelled  in  several  places. 

Tajima  {Inrhf  Wakamatsu-ya)  is 
prettily  situated  in  a  plain  protect- 
ed by  hills  on  all  sides.  The  chief 
productions  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  hemp  and  ginseng.  The  Sannd- 
tdge  is  of  inconsiderable  height. 
The  descent  o.i  the  Shimotsuke 
side  leads  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kinugawa,  along  which,  between 
the  villages  of 

Ikari  and  Pajiwara,  lies  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  route — de- 
lightful river  scenery  as  far  as 
Takahara.  The  road  descends  a 
ravine,  and  in  many  parts  actually 
overhangs  the  river,  resting  on  logs 
which  project  from  the  rock  and 
are  supported  by  uprights.  The 
hot  springs  of  Kawaji  near  Taka- 
hara scarcely  deserve  a  visit.  From 
Fujiwara  the  country  becomes 
more  open,  and  at  Takatoku  the 
mountains  are  left  behind.  A  few 
cho  beyond  this  place  the  Kinugawa 
is  crossed  at  the  Naka-iwa  described 
on  p.  203,  and  the  road  hence  leads 
over  high  cultivated  upland  to 
Imaichif  a  station  on  the  XJtsuno- 
miya-Nikko  Bailway,  for  which  see 
p.  192. 
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KOUTE  24. 

Feom  NnGATA  TO  Wakamatsu. 

Itinerary. 

NIIGATA  to :—         Bi  Cho   M. 

Kaiueda     3    13  SJ 

Yasuda 5    28  14 

Komatsu  3    11  8 

Iwaya  (Mikawa)  . .  2      4  SJ 

Tsugawa   2     18  6 

Torii  3      6  7| 

Nozawa 4     10  lo| 

Banpe    4    34  12 

WAKAMATSU    .3      7  7? 

Total    32    23  79J 


For  Nligata,  see  Boute  31. 

This  trip,  practicable  for  jiuriki- 
shas,  though  over  rough  and  moiui- 
tainons  country,  may  be  made  in  2J 
days.  One  ri  is  saved  by  taking 
boat  on  the  Shinano-gawa  from 
Niigata  to  Kameda.  The  first 
night's  halt  should  be  made  at 
Komatsu  {Inn,  Eomatsu-ya). 

[At  Tsugawa,  (Inn,  Tsuruga-ya), 
the  Agano-gawa  is  often  resort- 
ed to  by  those  taking  this 
route  in  the  inverse  direction. 
Niigata  can  thus  be.  reached 
in  one  day  from  Tsugawa; 
but  if  the  current  is  slack, 
a  halt  must  be  made  some- 
where for  the  night.  The 
boats  are  about  45  ft.  long  by 
6  ft.  broad,  and  are  propelled 
by  one  man  sculling  at  the 
stern,  and  another  pulling  a 
short-bladed  oar  worked  in  a 
loop  of  wistaria  at  the  bow. 
For  about  12  m.  the  river, 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  cliffs, 
studded  with  rocks  visible  and 
sunken,  making  several  abrupt 
turns,  and  shallowing  in  many 
places,  hurries  the  boat  swiftly 
along.  The  rapids,  however, 
are  on  a  small  scale  and  any- 
thing but  formidable.] 

That  part  of  the  route  lying  be- 
tween Iwaya  and  Nozawa  will  be 


I  found  the  stiffest,  but  the  most 
pi cturesque.  The  road  passes  along 
the  side  of  a  ridge  above  the  rapid 
Agano-gav\  a,  with  fine  grey  cliffs  on 
its  further  side,  and  commands 
excellent  views  of  the  abrupt  pre- 
cipices of  lide-san  and  Myojin- 
take  on  the  S.  W.  There  is  fair 
accommodation  at  Nozawa  {Irm, 
Hotei-ya).  Leaving  Bange  {Inn, 
Sakata-ya),  the  road  enters  the 
cultivated  plain  in  which  lies 
Wakamatsu  (see  p.  219). 


ROUTE  25. 

The  Pbovtnces  of  Shimosa, 
Kazusa  and  BosHtt. 

1.  CHIBA,  CHOSHI,  AND  THE  LAOOONS. 
2.  THROUGH  THE  PENINSUIA  TO 
KATSTJUEA,  AND  BOUND  THE  SOXTTH 
AND  WEST  COASTS  TO  EOMINATO^ 
NOKOGTET-YAMA,  AND  KANO-ZAN. 

These  three  provinces  form  a  natoxal 
divisioD  of  the  country.  The  opinion  of 
geologistR  is  that  a  great  pait  of  this 
district,  whose  sands  seem  to  have  beei» 
washed  up  by  the  sea.  together  with  the 
wide  Tdkyd  plain  which  Is  formed  by 
alluvium  washed  down  from  the  centnu 
mountain-ranges,  was  submerged  in  quite 
recent  times,  and  that  only  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula  of  Kaznsa-Bdshn 
stood  up  out  of  the  waves.  Thia  process 
of  rising  and  drying  is  still  going  on. 
The  large  lagoons  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Tonegawa  gradually  shrink  in  size, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  T6ky6  Bay.  From 
these  considerations,  it  will  be  inferred 
that  the  northern  parts  of  this  district  are 
somewhat  dreary  travelling.  The  8. 
portion  from  Eand-zan  downwards,  with 
tuff  ranges  which,  though  not  exceeding 
1,900  ft.,  seem  higher  because  rising  al- 
most directly  from  the  sea,  will  best 
reward  the  tourist's  trouble.  The  coast  of 
BOshu  in  particular  affords  lovely  views, 
as  well  as  a  mild  winter  climate. 

The  three  provinces  of  Shimdsa,  Eaza« 
aa»  and  Boshu  anciently  formed  oaie» 
under  the  name  Fusa  no  Kuni,  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  hemp  grown  there.    The 
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district  ms  siibeeqnentlj  divided  Into 
Upper  and  Lower,  or  Kami  t^u  Futa  and 
Shimo  tsu  Fitsa.  contracted  into  Kaeusa 
and  Shimosa,  and  part  of  the  former  waa 
subsequently  constituted  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Awa,  better  known  by  its  Chinese 
name  of  Btehii.  "Upper"'  and  "Lower" 
seem  to  have  been  employed  to  denote 
the  relative  proximity  of  these  two  pro- 
vinces to  the  ancient  capital.  TTRw-ntft^ 
Bdshu,  and  the  greater  part  of  Shim^Jsa 
now  constitute  the  prefecture  of  Chiba. 

1.  Chiba,  Chosht,  and  thr 
Lagoons. 
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Names 

of 

Stations. 


TOKYO  (Honjo). 

Ichikawa 
Nakayama    • 
Funabashi 
Tandannma 
Makuhari 

CHIBA  Jet     

TotBukaidd 
Sakura  Jet 


Remarks. 


Yachimata 

Nam  to 

Matsuo  ' 

Yokoshiba 

Yoka-ichiba 

Higata 

Asahi-machi 

lioka 

Matsngishi 

CHQSHI 


! Change  for 
Mobara  and 
Ichinomiya. 


I  Change 
(Narita. 


for 


The  whole  of  this  railway  line 
traverses  flat  country,  sandy  in 
parts,  in  others  devoted  to  rice 
culture  with  occasional  low  hills. 
Before  reaching  Ichikawa^  we  cross 
the  Yedo-gawa,  where  there  is 
often  a  nice  view  of  boats  sailing 
up  the  river.  The  high  wooded 
bluff  on  the  1.  bank  is  Konodai, 
now  the  seat  of  a  military  academy. 
The  temple  of  Kohoji,  near  by,  is 
noted  for  the  hues  of  its  maple- 
trees  in  autumn. 

Funabashi  is  a  large  town. 

About  1  ri  from  Makuhari  lies 
the  fishing  hamlet  of  Inagey  where 


there  is  a  well-known  bathing  es- 
tablishment called  Eaiki-kwan. 

Chiba  {Inns,  Ean5-ya,  Ume- 
matsu-ya)  is  a  prefectural  town. 
This  prefecture  ranks  next  to 
Yezo  in  the  abundance  of  its  ma- 
rine products,  the  district  of  Ku-ju- 
ku-ri  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Inuboe  af- 
fording the  richest  field.  At  Imai, 
just  outside  Chiba,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding villages  along  the  coast,  a 
considerable  manufactiire  of  starch 
from  the  sweet  potato  is  carried 
on.  A  good  3  m.  walk  from  Chiba 
is  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Baiganji, 
standing  in  a  pine  forest  where 
thousands  of  cormorants  roost  and 
build  their  nests. 

At  Cbiba  the  line  leaves  the  coast, 
and  strikes  N.  W.  towards 

Sakura  (Jn?i,  Kome-ya),  a  garri- 
son town,  10  eho  distant  from  its 
station. 

Sakxmi  castle  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Hotta  family,  which  furnished  many 
statesmen  to  the  Qordju,  or  chief  council 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shdguns.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  barracks. 

From  Yokoshiba  onwards,  the 
country  is  very  sandy  and  yet 
green  from  ^  cultivation  and  pine- 
woods. 

ChOshi  {Inn,  Daishin,  over  1  m. 
from  the  station)  extends  for  2J  m. 
along  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tonegawa, 
which  here  contracts,  and  rolls  be- 
tween sharp  rocks  into  the  sea. 
The  Temple  of  Kioannon,  crowning 
an  eminence  which  divides  the 
town  into  two  halves,  commands 
an  agreeable  prospect.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitant's  is 
fishing.  Immense  quantities  of 
iwashi,  a  fish  resembling  the  pil- 
chard but  smaller,  are  caught  here 
and  all  along  the  coast.  They  are 
boiled  in  huge  cauldrons  to  obtain 
the  oil,  which  is  used  for  lamps ; 
and  the  residue,  dried  in  the  sun, 
is  sent  inland  for  manure.  The 
odour  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described. 

Any  dne  compelled  to  make  a 
prolonged  stay  would  find  it  plea« 
santer  to  put  up  at  Cape  Inuboe,  1 
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ri  by  jmrikisha  beyond  the  town, 
where  there  are  good  inns. 

The  whole  coast  called  Kvrju-ku- 
ri  no  hamftf  stretching  S.  from  Oho- 
shi,  is  flat,  sandy,  and  uninterest- 
ing. 

Travellers  desirous  of  seeing 
something  of  the  large  lagoons  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  Tonegawa, 
might  vary  the  return  to  Tokyo  by 
taking  steamer  up  the  river  to  0- 
funatsu  on  the  Kita-ura  lagoon, 
thence  also  by  steamer  to  Tsuchi- 
ura  on  the  Kasumi  lagoon,  and 
home  by  train  in  2  J  hrs.  There  is 
daily  communication. 

The  lagoon  called  Eita-nra  is  6  ri  long 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  1  ri  wide.  Kasumi-ga- 
nra  is  36  ri  in  circuit  and  of  a  very  irregular 
sliape.  Its  shores  are  flat  and  well- wood- 
ed, and  it  contains  sixteen  islands,  of 
which  Ukishima  on  the  8.  E.  side  is  the 
largest.  Pearls  are  fished  for  in  the  vid- 
nity. 

Ofunatsu  (poor  accommoda- 
tion), 18  cho  from  which  by  jinriki- 
sha  stands  the  aDcient  temple  of 
Kashima,  a  noted  pilgrim  resort, 
is  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Eita- 
nra  lagoon.  A  broad  avenue  leads 
to  the  temple,  which  i#  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  fine  cryptomerias. 
The  yearly  festival  takes  place  on 
the  9th  March. 

The  name  Ka-shima  means  "  Deer  Is- 
land, "  hut  the  district  is  an  island  no 
longer,  and  the  deer  are  extinct.  The 
principal  deity  here  worshipped  is  Take- 
xnika-zuchi.  This  god  was  one  of  those 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  Japan,  to  pre- 
pare  the  advent  of  the  line  of  earthly 
sovereigns  known  afterwards  as  Mikados. 
The  temple  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  "  Age  of  the  Qods, "  and 
certainly  dates  from  the  pre-histoiic 
epoch. 

A  small  enclosure  behind  con- 
tains the  Kaname-ishi,  or  "pivot 
stone,"  supposed  to  be  a  pillar 
whose  foundation  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  This,  though  cele- 
brated, is  insignificant  as  a  sight, 
as  one  sees  nothing  but  a  few 
inches  of  stone. 

One  account  is  that  under  this  si>ot  lies 
confined  the  gigantic  fish  called  naifumt, 
whose  contortions  are  the  cause  of  earth- 


quakefl,  and  that  the  stone  acts  as  some 
restraint  on  the  creature's  movements. 
Mitsukuni,  the  second  Prince  of  Mito,  is 
said  to  have  dug  round  it  for  six  days 
without  finding  the  lower  end. 

About  1  m.  from  the  temple  is  a 
stretch  of  moorland  called  Tofeanio- 
no-hara,  literally,  the  Plain  of  High 
Heaven,  where  the  gods  are  sup- 
posed to  have  assembled  in  da>s  of 
yore,  and  where  stone  arrow-heads 
are  still  occasionally  found. 

A  canal  connects  the  two  big 
lagoons.  The  trip  from  Ofanatsu 
to  Tsuchiura  occupies  about  6  hrs. 
The  mountain  constantly  seen  a- 
head  is  Tsukuba. 

2. — Thbough  the  Peninsula  to 

Katsuuba,  and  bound  the  S. 

&  W.  Coasts  to  Kominato, 

nokogibi-yama,  and 

Kano-zan. 

This  makes  a  good  winter  trip 
either  on  foot  or  by  jinrikisha,  as 
the  climate  is  mild  and  the  accom- 
modation fairly  comfortable.  There 
being  steam  communication  daily 
with  T6ky5  from  Katsuura,  Ama- 
tsu,  H6j6,  and  the  various  villages 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
travellers  wishing  to  curtail  their 
journey  can  do  so  at  almost  any 
time. 

The  first  stage  is  by  train  to  Chi- 
ba  (see  p.  221)  whence  by  another 
line  (that  running  tolchinomiya  on 
the  E.  coast)  as  far  as  Mobara.  The 
itinerary  onwards  is  as  follows  : — 

MOBAKAto:—  Ri  Chd  M. 

Ghonan 2  —  5 

Odaki     2  20  6^ 

Katsuura   5  16  13V 

Kominato 3  21  8} 

Amatsu 1      3  2^ 

Kamogawa    1  27  4$ 

Emi     2  12  5J 

Wada     1      7  3 

Matsuda    I  18  32 

Shirako 1      5  12} 

Asahina-   33  2f 

Shirahama    ...  2  27  5| 

Mera 1  34  4| 

TATEYAMA    ..  2  20  6} 
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H5j6    —  13 

Eaohiyama    ...     4  14 

Hota           1  — 

Kanaya    1  8 

Take-ga-oka            1  21 

.TeDjinyama(Minato)  34 

KANO-ZAN....     3  — 

KI8ABAZU      ..     4  23 


Total 


48      6    117i 


From  Mobara  southwards  to  the 
coast  the  road  leads  through 
numerous  small  valleys,  cultivated 
and  well-wooded. 

Chonan  {Inn,  Eoji-ya).  The 
noted  Temple  of  JBjosamoriy  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Eleven-faced  goddess 
Ewannon,  1  ri  E.  of  this  town  by 
jinrikisha,  is  a  curiosity  worth  tur- 
ning aside  to  see.  It  stands  among 
patriarchal  pines  and  cryptomerias, 
and  is  built  on  a  platform  resting  on 
the  point  of  an  irregular  conical 
rook  some  50  ft.  in  height,  the  edges 
being  supported  by  stout  wooden 
scaffolding.  Three  flights  of  stairs 
lead  to  the  top.  Of  the  numerous 
votive  offerings  brought  by  rustic 
worshippers,  the  most  touching  are 
suits  of  very  tiny  children's  dresses 
set  up  iu  glass  cases.  There  is  a 
fair  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  temple  stands.  The 
annual  festival  is  celebrated  on  the 
17th  August. 

The  boly  image  here  worshipped,  say 
fhe  temple  records,  was  carved  out  of 
camphor-wood  by  Dengyd  Daishi;  and 
though  the  minor  buildings  have  been 
burnt  down  at  various  times,  the  main 
shrine,  wbich  dates  from  the  year  1028, 
subsists  unhurt  to  tbis  day, — an  evident 
proof  of  the  goddess's  special  grace. 

Betracing  our  steps  to  Chonan 
(nothing  is  gaineil  by  attempting  a 
short-cut),  we  next  reach 

Odaki  (iTin,  Odaki-ya),  a  fair- 
sized  country  town.  On  approaeh- 
ing  the  coast,  the  road,  made  of 
sea  sand,  becomes  delightfully 
smooth  and  firm.  It  has  &en  out 
out  of  the  Iqw  rounded  hiUs  which 
characterise   this  region,  the   in- 


tervening valleys  being  filled  in 
and  built  up  to  the  necessary  level. 
The  sea  comes  in  sight  just  before 
reaching 

Katsuura  (/»n,  Kdzen),  a  clean 
and  thriving  little  sea-port  town. 
The  temple-crowned  hill  above  it 
commands  an  extensive  view.  The 
fishermen  all  along  the  coast  of 
these  provinces  of  Eazusa  and 
BoshvL  occasionally  wear  gorgeous 
kimono  adorned  with  stamped 
coloured  designs  of  the  rising  suo,. 
birds,  fishes,  singing-girls,  etc. 
These  are  rewards  given  by  theis 
employers  on  the  occasion  of  large 
catches,  and  are  brought  out  on 
high  days  and  hoUdays.  Turning 
westwards  it  is  a  very  pretty  walk 
hence  along  the  coast,  with  Gape 
Nojima  standing  out  clearly  in  the 
distance.  Considerable  tunnelling 
through  the  soft  limestone  rock^ 
and  cuttings  in  the  cliffs,  save 
many  ups  and  downs  on  the  way. 
The  long  vill.  of 

Kominato  (InUf  Seikai-ro)  i» 
built  round  the  shcures  of  a  small 
bay.  The  western  part  is  Kominato 
proper,  the  eastern  is  called  UchU 
ura,  at  the  entrance  of  which  standi 
a  temple  famous  throughout  Japan 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Huddhist  saint,  Nichiren. 

According  to  some,  the  original  site  of 
the  temple  founded  by  Nichiren  himself 
on  the  very  spot  which  gave  him  birth,  is 
now  under  a  stretch  of  sea  called  Tai-no* 
vra,  said  to  be  the  resort  of  numbers  ot 
tai  flsh,  which  are  held  sacred  by  the 
flsbermen.  Another  tradition  is,  that/ 
from  the  day  of  the  saint's  birth  uutll  be 
was  seven  days  old,  two  of  these  fish  five 
feet  long  used  daily  to  appear  in  tbe  pond^ 
in  his  Other's  gaMen,  whence  the  spot* 
since  covered  by  the  waves,  took  it9> 
name  of  "  Tai  Bay. "  In  any  case,  there 
is  only  just  suf&oient  si>aoe  between  the- 
sea  a^id  the  steep  hills  behind  for  the  row 
of  hoases  forming  the  double  village  of 
Eominato  and  Uchi-ura. 

The  temple  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Nichiren  is  called  Tanjd)i,  or  the 
Temple  of  the  Birth.  The  Main> 
Temple,  is  an  unpainted  wooden 
building,  72  ft.  square  inside,  built 
in  1846.    The  poznh  has  some  ex-: 
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cellent  caryingR  of  tortoiReft  and 
lions'  heads.  The  birds  in  the 
brackets  of  the  transverse  beams 
and  the  new  dragons  above  are 
also  good.  The  interior  is  very 
simple,  its  only  decoration  being 
four  large  ])anels  carved  with 
dragons,  and  a  coffered  ceiling 
-w^th  the  Mikado's  crest  painted  in 
each  compartment.  On  the  altar 
stands  a  handsome  black  and  gold 
shrine  containing  a  life>like  image 
of  the  saint,  who  is  represented  as 
reading  from  a  richly  gilt  scroll 
containing  a  portion  of  the  Hoke- 
Jcyo.  The  doors  of  the  shrine  are 
kept  closed  except  daring  service, 
-when  they  are  thrown  open  in  order 
that  worshippers  may  gaze  upon 
Nichiren's  conntenanoe. 

To  the  r.,  just  inside  the  outer 
■gate,  is  a  small  square  building 
over  the  well  which  nominally 
supplied  the  water  {tanjo-sui)  used 
to  wash  the  infant  saint,— nomi- 
nally only,  because  the  original 
«pot  was  overwhelmed  by  a  tidal 
wave  in  A.D.  1498. 

The  annual  festival  takes  place 
xm  the  12th  and  13th  days  of  the 
10th  moon,  old  style. 

Axnatsu  {Inn,  Abura-ya  at  the 
W.  end)  is  another  very  long  vil- 
lage, and  a  better  place  to  stay  at 
than  Eominato. 

A  little  more  than  1  ri  due  N. 
of  Amatsu  and  approachable  by 
jinrikisha,  stands  the  mountain  vill. 
of  Elyosumi  (Inn^  Yamaguchi-ya), 
1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  dedicated  to  Eokuzo 
Bosatsu.  The  way  leads  up  through 
pine-woods,  which  cover  the  hills 
.as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
handsome  main  shrine  contains 
some  good  carvings  of  Buddhist 
deities.  Its  site  too  is  remark- 
ably beautiful,  giant  cryptomerias 
sheltering  the  grounds.  The  small 
eminences  close  by  the  temple 
command  a  glorious  prospect  both 
landward  and  searward.  The  in* 
▼igorating  air.  and  the  absence 
jof  moAquitoes  attract  many  Japa- 


nese visitors  during  the  summer 
months. 

[From  Kiyosumi  a  direct  road 
through  pine-woods  cuts  due 
W.  across  the  peninsula  to 
Hota,  about  10  r%!\ 

Kaznograwa  (Inn,  Yoshida-ya) 
is  a  fair-sized  town.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  on  this  part  of 
the  const  is  Niemon-jima^  a  tiny 
islet  off  Cape  Nabuto.  The  road 
passes  within  a  few  ch6  of  the 
ferry. 

During  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Yorifaimo 
waa  assisted  by  one  Kiemon.  and  shelter- 
ed in  a  cave  on  this  islet.  When  he  rose 
to  supreme  power,  he  granted  the  sole 
poMession  of  the  islet  (no  wide  domain 
certainly)  to  his  benefactor,  whence  its 
present  name. 

From  here  on  to  Exni  {Inn, 
Koike-ya)  and  beyond,  daffodils 
and  other  flowers  abound  near  the 
sea-shore  and  fill  the  air  with 
their  fragrance  at  Christmas-time. 

Hatsuda  {Inn,  Kawanishi). 

[Here  there  is  a  short-out  across 
the  tiny  province  of  Boshu  at 
its  narrowest  part  to  Hdjo,  3 
ri  25oAd.] 

The  mineral  springs  of  Ghigura 
Onsen,  in  the  township  of  Asahina, 
offer  good  accommodation  :  but  the 
bathing  arrangements  do  not  suit 
European  ideas. 

[At  Shirahama  again  a  road  cuts 
across  to  Hojo,  about  3  riJ] 

On  the  low  headland  of  Nojima, 
stands  a  fine  lighthouse,  the  light 
of  which  is  visible  for  20  miles. 
All  this  part  of  the  way  one  keeps 
Vries  Island  constantly  in  view, 
with  its  pillar  of  smoke  by  day 
and  fire  by  night.  The  climate 
here  is  so  mild  that  the  viUoge 
children  may  be  seen  playing  about 
stark-naked  even  in  winter. 

Travellers  not  pushed  for  time 
might  find  it  pleasant  to  stay  over 
a  night  at  the  *Ydji-kW'in,  an 
isolated  inn  perched  on  the  hill- 
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side  close  to  a  pretty  beacb  jtist 
under  the  Mera  Lighthonse,  and 
10  ch6  from  the  Till,  of  Mera,  The 
fishing-boats  pnt  out  in  large 
numbers  dnring  the  season  to  catch 
bonitos  round  Vries  Island  and 
others  of  the  chain  extending 
southwards  towards  Haohij5. 

Sn-no-BoM,  literally  "  sand  cape," 
deserves  its  name,  and  the  way 
round  it  is  not  recommended.  Our 
inland  route  leads  over  a  gentle 
hill  by    a    finely-graded    roa(3   to 

Tateyama  and  H5jo  {.Inn, 
*Kimura-ya,  conveniently  situated 
for  the  steamers).  These  two 
towns  are  practically  continuous, 
being  only  separated  by  a  small 
stream.  Hojo  commands  an  in- 
comparable view  of  Fuji  across 
Tokyo  Bay.  Nowhere  else  does 
the  mountain  seem  to  rise  to  so 
great  a  height,  completely  domi- 
nating the  Oyama  and  Amagi 
ranges  which  extend  r.  and  1., 
while  on  either  hand  the  shores 
of  the  bay  stretoh  round  to  form 
a  fitting  frame  for  this  lovely 
picture.  A  steamer  leaves  H5jd 
daily  for  Tdky5  at  about  10  a.m., 
calling  at  several  places  along  the 
coast,  and  reaches  Tokyo  in  7  hrs. 
under  favourable  circumstances. 
Another  leaves  about  noon,  calling 
at  Uraga. 

A  good  jinrikisha  road  leads 
along  the  coast  through  the  towns 
of  Kachiyaina  [In'u  Naka-jin), 
Hoia,  and  Motona,  the  two  latter 
being  continuous.  The  climb  up 
Nokogiri-yama  is  made  from 
Motona,  the  descent  to  K-inaya 
(poor  accommodation),  to  which 
place  the  jinrikishas  should  be  sent 
on.  The  detour  is  a  slight  one, 
occupying  only  about  1}  hr. 

This  mountain  takes  its  name, 
which  means  *'  Saw  Mountain," 
from  the  serrated  ridge  of  peaks 
that  follow  each  other  in  regular 
gradation  from  the  highest  on  the 
E.  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Bound 
the  promontory  thus  formed,  passes 
the  highway    to    Kanaya.      Scat- 


tered over  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain  are  the  remains  of  a  set 
of  stone  images  of  the  Ftw  Hun- 
dred Ecikan,  many  of  them  now 
headless  or  otherwise  mutilated. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  shrine 
hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  stone  effigy 
of  the  person  to  whose  initiative 
the  carving  of  the  other  five 
hundred  images  was  due.  The 
view  from  the  point  called  Mi- 
hartishif  850  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
lovely.  Westward  rises  the  perfect 
form  of  Fuji  above  the  low  coast 
of  Sagami,  while  to  the  S.  a  suc- 
cession of  bays  and  promontories 
marks  the  W.  coast  of  B5sha. 
First  comes  the  vill.  of  Yoshihama, 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  beyond  it  the  cape 
under  which  nestles  the  little  town 
of  Kachiyama.  To  the  £.  are  the 
higher  peaks  of  Nokogiri-yama,  and 
in  front  a  mass  of  lesser  hills 
intervening  between  the  ridge  and 
the  valley  of  the  Minato-gawa. 
The  lighthouse  on  Ewannon-saki 
is  a  prominent  landmark  bearing 
N.  W.  by  N. 

Extensive  quarries  on  the  N. 
side  will  be  passed  on  the  way 
down.  Tunnelling  characterises 
this  section  of  the  road  onwards 
for  several  miles.  At  Hagyu  the 
local  wonder  is  a  small  cavern 
containing  a  well,  called  Kogane- 
ido,  or  the  Golden  Well,  on  account 
of  a  yellow  scum  that  rises  on  its 
surface.  This  effect  is  due  to  the 
fiuorescent  property  of  the  water ; 
but  the  simple  country-folk  hang 
the  usual  emblems  of  worship  about 
the  cavern. 

Tenjin-yama  or  Minato  {Inn, 
♦Suiryo-kwan).  This  prat  lily  situat- 
ed place  contains  a  few  sake 
breweries  and  soy  manufactories, 
the  produce  of  which  is  shipped  in 
junks  to  Toky5 ;  but  the  population 
consists  chiefiy  of  fishermen.  A 
smooth  sandy  beach  with  a  W.  as- 
pect stretches  1}  m.  along  the. 
shore  to  the  N.,  affording  excellent 
bathing.     About  1  mile  off  rises 
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U;dkeii-?uma,  vhiob  commands  a 

The  vBy  nuw  ascendH  the  vnllej 
of  tbe  M)Dnto-ga\vn  to  Sak^yrai  (out 
to  be  ooDfotiudeJ  with  noother  vill. 
c^  the  same  name  near  EieaTOZu), 
sad  thence  up  the  elopes  of  Kano- 
zsD,  whicli  have  reoeutlj  been  uf- 
foiested  witli  pines. 

BlauS-BBii  ilnna,  Manisbiclii, 
¥a;Q-kvaD),  a  village  of  sboni 
100  hooaee,  stands  on  the  top  of 
tike  mountain  of  the  eame  name 
which,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,260 
ft.  OD  the  borders  of  Eaznaa  and 
BobM,  is  a  oonspicnona  object  in 
the  view  across  Tokyo  Bay.  The 
inna  face  W.,  and  command  a  siipeib 
prospect :— below,  the  bine  waters 
of  Tokyo  Bay,  beyond  whicli  rises 
Fnjt;  to  the  1.  the  Hakone  range; 
to  the  r.  the  Oyania  and  Tanzawa 
TADRes ;  nnd  further  N.  tlie 
Nikko  mouDtaine,  Akagi-sau,  and 
Tsuknba.  Even  more  comprehen- 
sive is  the  view  from  tlie  hill 
Just  below  the  inns,  nsed  as  one  of 
theprincipaltrigouometrioalsurvey 
stations  of  Japnn.  Amon^  the 
prettiest  walks  at  Kano-san  is  one 
to  a  watei-fnll,  1  m.  from  the  vitt. 
The  Tolome  of  water,  35  ft.  in 
height,  is  small;  but  the  basin 
into  which  it  falls  is  carious, 
bftTing  rocka  on  either  side  coming 
together  like  the  boivs  of  an 
ironclad. 

A  IIJ  min.  walk,  affording  a  view 
iiniqne  in  ita  way,  is  as  follows  : — 

Passing  through  the  lower  street 
of  Kano-zan  towards  the  N.,  we 
teach  I.  a  flight  of  318  stone 
steps,  at  the  top  of  which  stands 
a  Hmoll  Shinto  shrine.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain; 
bat  being  ove^Towii  with  tall 
trees,  the  sanimit  offers  no 
view.  Opposite  the  steps  on  the 
T.i  a  short  path  leads  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  towards  the  £.  and  N. 
The  side  of  the  moontoin  here 
elopes  away  very  abruptly ;  and 
below,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
lie   low    bat  sliup  lidfies  corered 


with  brushwood,  inteisecting  and 
meeting  so  as  to  form  a  multitude 
of  tiny  valleys,  in  most  of  which  rice 
is  onltivateO.  The  view  from  this- 
point    has  therefore   received  the 


Toni. 


r  the 


Ninety-nine  Valla ys. 

The  descent  to  the  foot  is  about 
i  hr.  walk,  whence  through  pretty 
rural  scenery  to  .S-ifcumi  (Inn, 
Kadomntso-ya),  a  small  vill.  23 
ckS   from    the    Qoorishing  pott   of 

Eiaarazu  (Inns,  Fnshiuii,  Tori- 
kni).  From  it  there  is  didly  stram 
oommnnicntion  with  Tol^o  (see 
p.  KKl). 
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Tonegawa,  which  is  spanned  by  an. 
enomiona  iron  bridge  at 

Toride,  a  cleanly  town  oa  its  1. 
bank.  The  OshOcv-numa,  seen  to 
the  1.  beyond  FnjiBliiro  is  a  long, 
narrow,  and  shallow  lagoon.  Tmt- 
kuba-giin,  with  ita  twin  peaks,  also 
oomeB  in  Bight  1.  before 

Tsuchiura  (Inn,  Mntau-ya).  This 
former  caatle-towD  atdnda  at  the 
westem  end  of  Rasumi-ga-vra,  the 
la^feat  of  the  lagoons.  Small 
steamers  start  every  morning  and 
call  in  at  the  villages  scattered 
along  the  shore. 

lehiokft  was  likewise  a  castle- 
city  in  feudal  days.  As  the  train 
approacbes  Mito,  a  number  of  cayi- 
tiea  are  seen  on  the  1.  in  the  high 
bbiS  on  which  a  portion  of  the 
town  is  bnilt.  These  galleries  were 
hollowed  out  for  the  sake  of  the 
blocks  used  in  the  manufacture  of. 
soft -stone  furnaces. 

Hito  {Jnns.  Suzuki-yo,  with 
branch  at  station ;  Izumi-ya),  the 
principal  town  of  the  proTince  of 
Hitachi  and  capital  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  Ibarnki,  lies  some  3  ri  inland 
from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean', 
on  rising  ground  In  the  midst  of  a 
wide  plain.  The  town  is  in  three 
divisions,  the  Lower  Town,  the 
Upper  Town,  and  the  Castle  Kn- 
closure  which  lies  between  the  other 
two.  The  cnatle,  where  formerly 
lived  the  Princes  of  Mito,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  crest  of  the 
high  ground  that  rises  from  the 
plain.  The  defences  consisted  of 
deep  trenches  on  the  upper  town 
aide,  and  lofty  hanks — the  edge  of 
the  hill,  in  fact— on  the  other,  with 
a  small  moat  below.  Three  large 
gates  and  one  tower  still  remain. 
It  is  worth  waiting  round  the 
castle  and  under  the  beautiful  trees 
within  the  ground.^.  The  J^i6Ko 
Garden  on  the  E.  of  the  upper  town, 
overlooking  the  large  mere  of  Sem- 
ba,  is  also  prettily  situated. 

B  fift?  yean  ago  by 
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government  to  hifl  sncceaaor.  See  p.  78  for 
the  part  played  by  this  noble  hotue  in  the 
modem  history  of  Japan. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the 
summeT-hoTise  in  the  garden,  where 
men  of  letters  formerly  assembled 
to  write  verses  and  practise  pen- 
manship. The  staple  manu- 
factures of  Mito  are  cloth  and 
paper.  Tobacco  is  also  made  into 
cigarettes  in  large  quantities,  and 
to  considerable  export  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  both  salt  and  fresh- 
water fish. 

The  visitor  with  time  to  spare 
may  run  out  by  jinrildsha  to^  the 
pleasant  sea- side  hamlet  of  Oarai 
(/nn,  Kimpa-r5),  3  ri^  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Mito  folk. 

A  short  line  of  railway  connects 

Mito  with  Ota,  an  important  town 
some  14  m.  to  the  N. 

Very  little  of  the  town  of  Mito  is 
visible  from  the  train,  which  merely 
skirts  the  S.  and  E.  suburbs. 
Leaving  it,  we  cross  the  Nakagawa, 
noted  for  its  salmon,  and  in  )  hr. 
approach  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Omika. 
Xiie  ancient  highway  will  often  be 
distinguished  on  the  r.  by  its 
avenue  of  pine-trees.  The  prettiest 
piece  of  sea-beach  visible  from  the 
carriage  windows  is  that  near  Iso- 
hara.  Close  to  the  boundary 
separating  Hitachi  from-Iwaki,  lies 
Nakoso,  anciently  one  of  the 
barriers  erected  by  government  in 
days  when  the  object  was  not  to 
encourage  travel,  but  to  impede  it. 
This  8j)ot  was  immortalised  in  verse 
by  Minamoto  Yoshiie  (see  p.  71, 
under  Hachiman  Tard),  while  on  his 
way  back  from  conquests  in  the 
north. 

Every  lover  of  Japanese  poetry  knows 
the  lines  by  heart.    They  run  thus  :— 

Fukukcue  wo 
yakoto  no  teki  to 

OnioUhi  ni 
Midki  mo  «e  m*  chiru 
Vama-Mokura  kana  ! — 

which  may  be  Englished  as  follows  :— 

*«Methoaght  this  barrier  with  its  gosty 
breezes  was  a  mere  name;  bat  lo!  the 


wild  cherry-blossoms  flntter  down  so  as| 
toblod^thepath." 

The  railway  leaves  the  coast  near  I 
Ueda,  to  strike  in  amongst  a 
conglomeration  of  conical  hills! 
which  have  necessitated  a  good  deal 
of  tunnelling.  One  ri  from  Izumi 
station  lies  the  little  port  of  Om- 
hama  {Inn,  Shima-ya),  which  is 
almost  the  sole  place  of  refuge 
on  this  inhospitable  shore.  Two 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  YiunotQ 
{Inn,  Shintaki,  with  hot  mineral 
baths),  are  the  coal-mines  of  (hMy- 
da,  near  Yunotake  (2,060  ft.),  a  con- 
spicuous peak  for  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Taira  {Inn,  Sumiyoshi)  is  a  dull 
town,  situated  in  a  kind  of  basin 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  low  hills. 
[Though  the  province  of  Iwakl  is 
not  gener^ly  considered  at- 
tractive, the  following  itinerary 
from  Taira  to  Koriyama  on  the 
Northern  Bailway  is  given  for 
the  bene^t  of  such  as  may 
desire  to  traverse  it.  The  road 
mostly  leads  N.W.  up  the  course 
of  the  Natsui-gawa,  and  is 
generally  practicable  for  jin- 
rikishas.  The  best  stopping 
places  are  Oncnnimachi  and 
Mikatu, 

Itinerary, 

TAIRA  to:—  Bi  Cho  M. 

Uwadaira  2  14  5} 

Kawamae 4  3  10 

Ono-niimachi..  4  8  104 

Kadosawa  3  15  8| 

Miharu  3  10  8 

KOBIYAMA...  3  11  8 

Total 20       25     50J  ]| 


line!^  runsi 


From  Yotsukura    the  linej 
parallel  to    the    coast,    mostly  atl 
some  distance.    For  Iioamima  Jet 
see  Bte.  71. 
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KOUTE  27. 

The  ToEUDd  by  Rail  from  Tokyo 
TO  Kyoto  and  Kobe. 

TBOM  0XITSI7  TO  8HIZU0KA  VIA  TEM- 
PLES OF  KUN5-ZAN.  FBOM  SAKE- 
OAWA  TO  AKIHA.  POTTERIES  OF 
8ETO.      WATERFALL  OF  YORO. 


Names 

III 

of 
Stations. 

Remarks. 

T5KY5     (SWm- 

m\(m. 

bashi) 

3i 

Shinagawa 

\ 

rti 

5m,ori 

•See  Route  3. 

Kawasaki    

l^ 

Tbonuni 

m 

Kanagaira    

/ 

18 

YOKOHAMA 

26 

Hodogaya 
Totsnia 

Ohange  for 

29i 

OFUNAJct 

Kamakura  & 

Yokosuka. 

32^ 

Fajisawa 

36| 

Ohigasaki 

Alight  for_  as- 
cent  of  Oya- 
ma (p.  103). 

m 

Hiratanka  

43 

Oiso 

.Alight    for 

49 

k5zu 

Miyanoshita, 
Hakone,  and 

Atami. 

55 

Matsuda 

59 

Yamakita 

64 

Oyama 

71 

Gk>temba 

/  Alight  for  as- 
cent of  Fnjl. 

80 

Sano 

86 

Nnmaza 

/  Travellers 
from  the  west 
alight  for 

96 
101 

Saznkawa  

Iwabnchi    

Fnji.  At  Iwa- 
<  buchi    alight 
for  Kami-Ide 
waterfalls  (p. 
172)  and  Mi- 

104 

Kambara 

nobi3{Rte.32). 

110 

Okitsu 

,  Excm»ion    to 
^    Knnd-zan. 

114 

Ejiri 

120 

shizuoka 

128 

Yaiza 

132 

Fnjleda 

137 

Shimada 

140 
146 

Kanaya 

Hori-no-nchi 

150 
156 

161 

165 

168 

174 
180 
186 

190 

196 

201 

210 

215^ 

220 

223 

228 

231 

235 
240 
•246 
249 
254 
263 
268 
271 
278 

284 

288 
292 
297 
302 
308 

313 

319 
321 
324^ 
327^ 

329 

333 

337^ 

342^ 

34^ 

361 

359 

361 

366 

370 

375 

376 


Kakegawa 
Fnknxoi 


Naka-izumi    . . . . 


Tenryu-gawa . . . 

HAMAMATSU 

Maizaka 
Waahiza 
Futagawa 

Toyohashi 

Goyu 

Kamagdri 

OkazfJd 

Anjd 

Kuiya 


Obu 


Ctaka 
Atsuta 


NAGOYA 

Kiyosu 

Ichinomiya 

Kisogawa 

GIFU 

Ogaki 

Tarui    

Seki-ga-hara 
Nagaoka 

MAIBARA  Jet. 

Hikone 

Kawase 

Notc^awa 

Hachiman 

Yasu 

KUSATSU  Jet. 

Baba  (OTSU) 
5tani 

Yamashina 
Inari 

KYOTO 

Mukdmachi 

Yamazaki 

Takatsnki 

Ibaraki 

Suita 

5BAKA 

Kanzaki 

Nishinomiya 

Snmiyoshi 


Sannomiya. 
KOBE 


Aliffht 


jAligl 
t   Akfiu 


fox 


Travellers 
dowil  zapids 
of  Tenryfi 
&  bonnd  E 
enter  train 
here. 
In  constmction. 

ITenrytl  tra- 
vellers fox 
the  W.  entex 
txain  here. 


IBranch     to 
!  Toyokawa. 


I 


Change  for 
Kamesaki, 
Handa,  and 
Taketoyo. 

iOhange  for 
(  Ise. 


(Alight 
«  Ydrft. 


fox 


Change  foi 
Nagahama 
&T8iiroga. 


i  Change 
Ise;  see 
87. 


for 
Rte 


\  See  cantion  on 
♦   p.  247. 
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.  Rmite  21. --The  Tokaido. 


The   word  Tokaido  signifies   "Eastezn 
Sea  Boad."  The  name  was  given  to  this 
road  at  an  earljr  date  on  account  of  its 
mniiiag  along  the  sea-shore  in  an  easterly 
direc^on  from  Kydto,  which,  being  the 
old      historic     capital,     was     naturally 
regarded  as  the  starting-point.    From  the 
17th  century  onwards,  the  Tokaidd  was 
traversed  twice  yearly  by  Daimyds  coming 
with  gorgeous  retinues  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  Shdgun  at  Yedo;  and  all 
the  chief  towns,  here  as  on  the  other  great 
highways  of  the  Empire,  were  provided 
with   Aofs^n— that  is,  specially  fine  tea- 
houses— for  their  lordships  to  sleep  at. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  beautiful  avenue 
of  pine-trees  with   which  the  road  was 
lined  still  exists,  and  can   be  seen   oc- 
casionally from  the  windows  of  the  railway 
carriage.     The  road  itself  is  now  com- 
paratively deserted.    "  But  what  a  scene  it 
used   to   present  1    How    crowded    with 
;  pedestrians ;   witiii  norimons  (the  palan- 
quins of  the  upper  crust),  and  attendants ; 
with    cangoes     (the     modest     bamboo 
.conveyuice     of    the    humble     classes); 
with  pack-horses,  conveying  merchandise 
of  all   kinds    to   and   from   the  capital 
,  or  to  the  busy  towns  and  villages  along 
:  the  route  :  with  the  trains  of  daimyds  or  of 
:  lesser  gentry   entitled  to  travel  with  a 
retinue ;  and  with  the  commonalty,  men, 
women  and  children,  on  foot,  all  with 
:  their   dresses   turned  up  for  facility  of 
'  movement,  and  for  the  most  part  taking 
the    journey    pretty    easily:   frequently 
I  stopping  at  the  numberless  tea-houses  or 
resting    sheds    by    the    way,    and    re- 
j  freshing  themselves  with  the  simple  little 
cup  of  weak  green  tea,  and  a  cheery  chat 
,  with  whomsoever  might  stop  like  them- 
,  selves  to  r^t.    It  used  to  seem  that  dis- 
,tance  was  no   consideration  with  them. 
They  could   go   on   all    day,    and    day 
after   day,    if   only   they   were   allowed 
(which  they  generally  were)  to  take  their 
own  time  and  pace.    The  value  of  time 
never  entered  into  their  thoughts.    .    .    . 

The  numerous  trains  of  armed  men  pass- 
ing in  both  directions  were  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  scene.  Never  could  one 
go  out  of  one's  house  in  any  direction, 
ut  these  two-sworded  men  were  met 
with;  but  on  the  TdkaidO,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Yedo,  they  appeared  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  common  people :  and 
it  must  be  understood  that  at  this  time  of 
which  I  am  speak^g,  the  crowds  on  por- 
tions of  the  road  and  in  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  were  as  great 
as  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
London.  It  took  one  forcibly  back  to  the 
feudal  times  in  Europe,  when  no  noble  or 
landed  proprietor  thought  of  going  abroad 
unattended  by  his  armed  dependants.  Ad- 
ded to  this,  there  was  a  certain  air  of 
antiquity  that  imparted  its  charm  to  the 
scene.  The  old  Dutch  writers  described 
the  road  long  ago,  and  it  was  even  in  their 


day,  precisely  as  it  was  in  ours.  A  good, 
well  macadamised  causeway,  (except  that 
the  hard  stratum  was  of  pebbles,  not  of 
broken  stones),  passing  through  numerous 
populous  villages,  only  divided  from  each 
other  by  short  intervals,  where  fine  old 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road  were  the 
Bcde  division  betweoi  the  road  and  the 
paddy  fields.  The  etiquette  of  the  road 
was  well  and  rigidly  defined.  When  the 
trains  of  two  princes  met,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  lesser  of  them— (measured  by 
his  income  as  recognised  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  published  in  the  official  list),  to 
dismount  from  his  norimon,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  in  one,  and  draw  wi^ 
his  followers  to  the  side  of  the  road  whilst 
the  other  passed.  "Whenever  it  was 
possible,  therefore,  such  meetings  were 
avoided."  ♦ 

The  railway  was  begun  in  1872  and 
finished  in  1889.  It  reduces  to  17  hrs.  the 
journey  from  TOkyS  to  Kyoto,  which 
formerly  was  an  affair  of  12  or  13  days  on 
foot. 

Travellers  with  time  on  hand  are 
advised  to  break  the  journey  at 
Kozu,  in  order  to  visit  Miyanoshita 
and  Hdkone ;  at  OHtsUf  in  order  to 
visit  Kund-zan  on  the  way  between 
that  station  and  Shizuoka;  at  Shizu- 
oka  itself,  and  at  Nagoya,  Of  these 
places,  three,  viz.  Miyanoshita, 
Shizuoka,  and  Nagoya,  have  hotels 
in  foreign  style.  Those  who  are 
hurried  may  console  themselves  for 
missing  these  interesting  places  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  scenery 
through  which  they  are  to  pass  of- 
fers many  charms,  including  sux)erb 
views  of  Fuji  from  both  the  land 
and  the  sea  side.  The  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  line  is  that 
between  Shizuoka  and  Nagoya,  a 
six  hours*  run  which  may  with 
comparatively  little  disadvantage 
be  performed  after  dark,  most  of  it 
passing  through  flat  country 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

The  first  hour  of  the  journey — 
that  between  Toky5  and  Yokohama 
— ^having  been  already  described 
in  Boute  3,  calls  for  no  further 
remark.  The  train  runs  into  Yoko- 
hama station  to  pick  up  passengers 
for  the  west,  and  runs  out  again 


*  This    description    is     quoted    from 
Black's  Young  Japan,  Vol.  I-  p.  163,  et  seq. 
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for  a  few  min.  over  the  same  ground, 
but  soon  diverges  to  the  1.  At 

Cfuna  JuDction,  a  short  branch 
line  takes  travelleiis  to  the  famous 
Daibutsu  at  Kamakura  (see  pp. 
95-7). 

Fujisawa  {Inns,  Inage-ya  and 
Wakamatsu-ya  at  station).  The 
Buddhist  temple  of  YugyO-derat 
8  chd  from  the  station,  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  the  wonderful 
powers  of  healing,  etc.,  ascribed  to 
its  successive  abbots.  The  es- 
tablished custom  is  for  the  abbot 
to  spend  all  his  time  in  pious 
joumeyings,  and  return  to  Fuji- 
sawa  only  at  the  approach  of  death. 
The  present  temple  is  spacious  and 
possesses  a  handsome  altar,  but 
can  noway  be  compared  with  the 
earlit  r  set  of  buildings  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1^80.  After  passing 
Fujisawn,  the  Hakone  range,  be- 
hind which  towers  the  com  of  Fuji, 
begins  to  come  in  sight  \.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  line  crosses  the 
broad,  stony  bed  of  the  river 
Ban^u,  which  rises  in  Lake  Ynuia- 
nakji  on  the  N.E.  flank  of  Fuji. 

Oiso  (Inn,  *  Toryo-kwan)  is  a 
bathing  resort  which  has  become 
fashionable  of  Inte  yeai-s  ;  the  hill- 
side is  dotted  with  the  villas  of 
the  Japanese  nobility.  The  coast 
from  here  onwards  is  well- protect- 
ed from  winter  winds,  an  advan- 
tage to  which  the  groves  of  orauge- 
trees  covering  the  surrounding 
slopes  bear  witness.    At 

&5zu  {Trm,  Eozu-kwan),  the  line 
turns  inland  up  the  valley  of  the 
8akuwa-gawa,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fiakone  mountains  which  effect- 
ually bar  the  way  to  all  but  foot- 
passengers.  The  scenery  now 
becouies  mountainous,  with  to  the 
1.  the  chief  peaks  of  the  Hakone 
range — Futago-yama  (the  "Twin 
Mountain,"  so-called  from  its 
double  round  summit),  Myojin- 
ga-take,  Eamiyama,  and  Kin- 
toki-zan  (tooth-shaped).  An  extra 
engine  is  put  on  at  Yamakita  to 
help  the  txain  up  to  Gotemba,  the 
highest  point  on  the  line — 1,500  ft. 


above  sea-level.  Between  Yama- 
kita and  Oyama  (not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  mouDtain  Oyama,  with  a 
long  0),  the  scenery  becomes  wildly 
picturesque,  and  there  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  tunnels  and  bridges, 
testifying  to  the  engiDeerittg  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  conquered. 
Beaching 

Ootem'ba  {Inn,  Fuji-ya  at  sta- 
tion ;  the  old  vill.  is  12  thd  distaut\ 
the  passenger  finds  himself  in  the 
broad  and  fertile  plain  surrounding 
Fuji*s  base,  a  plain  whose  soil 
indeed  has  been  formed  by  the 
outpourings  of  the  great  mountain 
during  countless  ages.  Nothing 
here  interrupts  the  view  of  the 
volcano  from  base  to  summit.  The 
long-ridged  wooded  mountain  im- 
mediately to  the  1.  of  Fuji  is 
A^hitnka,  The  range  to  the  spec- 
tator's 1.  from  the  carriage  window 
is  the  Hakone  range,  the  lowest 
point  of  which  seen  from  here  is 
the  Otome-fdge  leading  over  to 
Miyanoshita. 

Ootemba  (litexally,  "Palace  Site/'  de- 
rives ita  came  from  haying  been  the  seat 
of  the  hunting  lodge  of  the  great  Shdgnn 
Yoritomo,  when  he  came  from  his  capital 
at  Kamakura  to  hnnt  in  the  neighlK>ar- 
hood  of  Fuji.  The  Fuji  no  moJki-paW,  as 
these  royal  ;8i)ortiDg  parties  were  called, 
are  of tt  n  represented  iu  art,  especially  on 
screens ;  and  varions  localities  in  the 
snrronnding  conntry-side  have  names 
counectiug  them  with  incidents  rtal  or 
imaginary  of  the  chase. 

The  fields  around  Gotemba  are 
gay  with  red  camellia  blossoms  in 
spring.  The  paper-tree  {miiau- 
mrtta)  is  also  to  be  seen  in  abun- 
dance.   At 

SanOy  there  is  a  semi-European 
Uotel  close  to  the  waterfalls  {8an9 
no  taki)t  12  chd  from  the  station  by 
jinrikisha.  The  water  forming 
these  fine  falls  comes  from  Lake 
Hakone,  vi&  the  tunnel  mentioned 
on  p.  155.  Kei-ga-shima,  17  ch9 
beyond  the  falls,  is  another  pictur- 
esque spot,  remarkable  tor  its 
curious  rocks  and  possessing  a 
deserted  shrine  suitable  for  a 
picnic. 
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One  still  bos  Fuji  and  Ashitaka 
to  the  r.,  the  other  mountains  from 
r.  to  1.  being  Amagi-san  in  Iza, 
YahazQ-yama  (a  smaU  peak)^  Higa- 
ne-san  on  the  other  side  of  which 
lies  Atami,  the  Hakone  range,  and 
in  front — ^isolated  as  if  let  dro^) 
independently  into  the  plain— ^ 
Eanoki-yama.  The  railway  tarns 
westi  and  rejoins  the  old  Tokaido  at 

Numazu  {Inns,  Sngimoto,  Mo- 
to-doiya).  There  is  much  marshy 
ground  in  this  neighbourhood, 
whence  probably  the  name  of  the 
place  (numa  ==  "marsh").  Most 
persons,  rather  than  stay  in  Numa- 
zu itself,  prefer  to  ^o  on  25  min. 
by  jinrikisha  to  the  vill.  of  Ushibu- 
se,  (see  p.  160).  It  is  about 

Suzukawa  {Irms,  Suzuki-ya,  at 
station  ;  Besso,  near  the  sea,  with 
fine  Tiew)  that  the  nearest  and 
most  perfect  view  of  Fuji  is  obtain- 
ed. Nowhere  else  does  the  "  Peer- 
less Mountain"  so  absolutely  do- 
minate its  surroundings.  The 
beauty  of  the  stretch  of  shore  from 
here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fujikawa, 
called  Tago-no-urat  has  been  sung 
by  a  hundred  Japanese  poets.  The 
Fujikawa  is  noted  for  its  rapids 
(see  Bte.  32).    From 

Iwabuchi  {InnSj  *Tani-ya  at 
station,  Yorozu-ya)  to  Okitsu  is  very 
beautiful,  the  space  between  the 
sea  and  a  range  of  hills  to  the  r. 
becoming  so  narrow  as  barely  to 
leave  room  for  the  railway  to  skirt 
the  shore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 

Kambara,  large  fields  of  sugar- 
cane will  be  observed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  small  but  hardy 
Chinese  variety  of  the  sugar-cane  [Saccha- 
rum  Hnense)  is  carried  on  with  fair  success 
in  the  warmer  provinces  of  Japan*  such  as 
Mikawa,  Owari.  Kishu,  Southern  Shiko- 
ku,  and  Satsuma.  Being  unable  to  with- 
stand the  frosts  of  winter,  it  is  planted 
out  in  March  or  April,  and  harvested  not 
later  than  Noveneiber.  The  cane,  which  is 
used  for  planting,  is  buried  in  a  dry  place 
to  preserve  it  from  the  cold.  In  spring  it 
is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  planted  out 
in  the  usual  way. 

Okitsu  {Inns,  Minakuchi-ya ; 
Tokai  Hotel)  has  a  lovely  view  of 


the  Bay  of  Suruga,  the  large 
mountainous  peninsula  of  Izu, 
and  to  the  r.  the  point  of  land 
called  Mio-no-Matsubara,  celebrated 
alike  in  poetry  and  art.  It  is 
covered  with  pine-trees,  is  low  and 
sandy,  hence  more  pleasant  to 
look  at  than  to  walk  on.  Still  fur- 
ther tQ  the  r.  lie  the  Eund-zan  hills, 
with  the  white  little  sea-port  town 
of  Shimizu  nestling  at  their  base. 

At  Mio-no-Matsubara  is  laid  the  scene 
of  Ha-goromo,  or  "The  Bobe  of  FeathexB," 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  fanciful  of 
the  Japanese  Lyric  Dramas  (iVo  no  Utai). 
A  fisherman,  landing  on  this  strand,  finds 
a  robe  of  feathers  hanging  to  a  pine>tree, 
and  is  about  to  carry  it  off  as  treasure 
trove,  when  a  beautiful  fairy  suddenly 
appears  and  implores  him  to  restore 
it  to  her,  for  that  it  is  hers,  and 
without  it  she  cannot  fly  home  to  tbe 
Moon,  where  she  is  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  thirty  monarchs  who  ixde  that 
sphere.  At  first  the  fisherman  refuses 
to  grant  her  request.  He  only  does  so 
when,  after  many  tears  and  agonies  of 
despair,  she  promises  to  dance  for  him 
one  of  the  dances  known  only  to  the 
immortals.  Draped  in  her  feathery  robe, 
she  dances  beneath  the  pine-trees  on 
the  beach,  while  celeatis^  music  and 
an  unearthly  fragrance  fill  the  air.  At 
last  her  wings  are  caught  by  the  breeze, 
and  she  soars  heavenward  past  Mount 
Ashitaka.  past  Fuji,  tiU  she  is  lost 
to  view.  There  is  still  a  small  shrine 
on  Mio-no-Matsubara  dedicated  to  this 
fairy,  where  a  relic  of  her  robe  is 
shown. 

The  Temple  of  Seikenji  or  Kiyomi- 
dera  at  Okitsu,  belonging  to  the 
Zen  sect  of  Buddhists,  merits  a 
visit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
view,  partly  for  the  temple  itself 
anTi  the  temple  grounds,  which 
even  the  railway,  though  it  cuts 
through  them,  has  not  entirely 
spoilt.  The  very  plain  altar  in 
a  small  shrine  near  the  Hondd 
— a  large  hall  paved  with  tiles — 
contains  funeral  tablets  of  all  the 
Shoguns  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty. 
In  a  side  temple  are  forty  brilliant- 
ly coloured  figures,  three-fourth» 
life-size,  of  Bakan — old,  but  restor- 
ed in  1881.  They  were  formerly 
kept  in  a  tea-house  in  the  town, 
which  became  a  favourite  resort, 
and  brought  in  a  considerable  in- 
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come  to  the  priests.  This,  how- 
ever, moved  the  townspeople 
to  jealoiisy  and  dissatisfaction, 
for  which  reason  the  images  were 
removed  to  their  present  site, 
where  money  can  no  longer  be 
made  ont  of  them.  Two  stone 
praying-wheels  stand  in  front  of 
their  present  shrine.  In  the 
grounds  ore  300  (formerly  500) 
stone  images  of  Jiakan.  The 
creeping  plum-trees  (gicaryu-bai) 
in  front  of  the  temple  are  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  leyasu's 
own  hand.  Besides  the  temple 
proper,  a  suite  of  rooms  is  shown, 
affording  an  example  of  the  best 
style  of  Japanese  domestic  archi- 
tecture. Built  in  1865  for  tlje  use 
of  tbe  Shogun  lemochi,  they  have  of 
late  been  sometimes  occupied  by 
His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Crown 
Prince. 

£A  detour  of  6  or  7  hrs.  to 
EunO-znn  will  afford  the  trav- 
eller a  real  multum  in  parvo, — 
splendid  views,  superb  temples, 
nearer  acquaintance  with  Japar- 
nese  town  and  country  life  off 
the  beaten  track. — The  plan  is 
to  leave  Yokohama  by  t>ie  first 
train,  alight  at  Okitsu,  and 
thence  go  by  jinrikisha  with 
two  men,  rejoining  the  railway 
at  Shizuoka,  where  sleep.  Sei- 
kenji,  described  above,  is  iirst 
visited  ;  thence  through  Ejirif 
one  of  those  smaller  Tokaidd 
towns  which  ^e  railway  has 
paralysed,  and  Shimizu,  a  neat 
bustling  sea-port  town ;  and 
then  strikes  inland  to  Tesshtiji, 
a  ruined  temple  ou  a  low  hill 
called  Fudaraku-sau,  4  cko  in 
height.  Yamaoka  Tetsutaro, 
writing-master  to  the  present 
Mikado,  collected  funds  for  the 
xestoration  of  this  place.  Un- 
tunately  the  money  was  squan- 
dered s^ter  his  death,  and  the 
temple  is  nothing;  but  the 
view  is  magnificent,  recalUi^  a 
painting  by  Claude.  At  the 
beholder's    feet    stretches    a 


green  carpet  of  rice-flelds,  with 
the  town  of  Shimizu  and  the 
curiou!=t  square  eo  closures  in 
tbe  adjacent  sea,  used  as  fish- 
preserves  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  iohabitanls  in  stormy 
weather.  The  two  promon- 
tories to  the  1.  are  the  Satta- 
toge  and  the  point  near  Eam- 
bara,  beyond  which  come  Fuji, 
Ashitaka,  and  thd  Hakone 
range  The  large  peninsula  of 
Iza  extends  the  whole  way 
round  from  1.  to  r.,  like  a 
gigantic  scythe,  forming  the 
Golf  of  Suruga,  while  much 
closer  and  smaller,  making  a 
bay  within  a  bay,  stretches  the 
pine-eliid  promontory  of  Mio- 
no-Miitsabata,  which  it*  from 
here  seen  to  divide  at  the  tip 
into  three  points  like  daws. 
Close  to  Tesshuji  is  another 
temple  called  Ryugejl,  noted 
in  the  vicinity  for  its  soieisu 
{Gycas  revolula)  and  piickly 
pears — the  latter  a  great  rarity 
in  Japan ;  but  the  view,  though 
good,  is  not  comparable  to  that 
from  Tesshuji. 

The  way  now  leads  back  to 
the  sea  and  along  the  sandy 
shore  to  the  hamlet  of  Nekoya 
{Inn,  Ishibashi),  at  the  foot  of 
Kuno-zan,  one  of  a  range  of 
hills  only  some  500  ft.  high,  but 
f  ortress-likid  in  steepness  Here 
was  the  first  burial-place  of  the 
great  Shdgun  leyasu,  and  the 
shrines  here  erected  in  his 
honour  were  the  originals  of 
which  those  at  Nikko  are  but 
a  more  elaborate  development. 
Travellers  who  are  unable  to 
go  to  Nikko,  can  therefore 
obtain  an  idea  of  what  the 
Nikkd  temples  are  like  by  visit- 
ing Kuno-zan.  According  to 
some,  leyasu's  body  stiU  lied 
here,  only  a  single  hair  or 
other  minute  portion  having 
been  transported  to  Nikko. 
The  ascent  to  the  temples  is  by 
a  steep  zigzag  path  cut  in  the 
living  rock.     A  guide  most  be 
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applied  for  and  a  small  fee  paid 
at  the  shamusho,  or  temple  of- 
fice, near  the  top  on  the  1.  The 
view  over  the  sea  from  this 
temple  office  is  glorious,  but 
a  still  better  one  is  obtained 
from  a  venerable  gnarled  pine- 
tree  called  the  mono-mi  no  ma- 
tsu.  The  headlands  seen  hence 
are  T6me-no-saki,  Wada-no-mi- 
saki,  and  Omae-zaki.  The  well 
on  the  r.  of  the  path  at  this 
level  is  said  to  be  108  ft.  deep, 
and  to  have  been  dug  by  a 
sixteenth  century  warrior,  Ta- 
mamoto  Eansuke,  the  lame  and 
one-eyed  retainer  of  Takeda 
Shingen,  lord  of  E5shu.  The 
temples,  though  "  purified  **  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  pro- 
Shin  t5  party  thirty  years  ago, 
retain  their  Buddhist  orna- 
mentation. The  wooden  effigy 
of  a  sacred  horse  1.  is  by  Hidari 
Jingoro.  Up  a  fiight  of  steps 
hence,  we  come  r.  to  the  drum- 
tower,  and  1.  to  the  site  of  the 
five-storied  pagoda  removed  by 
the  "purifiers"  as  savouring  too 
much  of  Buddhism.  Above 
these  again  are  r.,  the  kagura 
stage,  the  treasure-house  or  "go- 
down,"  and  a  building  formerly 
dedicated  to  the  Buddhist  god 
Yakushi,  and  now  to  the  Shin- 
to god  Oyamagui-no-Mikoto; 
while  1.  is  the  building  where 
the  sacred  offerings  are  pre- 
pared. The  oratory  proper  is 
painted  red  on  the  outside, 
black  and  gold  within.  Bound 
the  interior  hang  pictures 
of  the  Thirty-six  Poetical 
Geniuses,  and  there  is  an 
elaborate  bordering  of  phoe- 
nixes and  chrysanthemnms.  A 
final  flight  of  steps  behind  the 
oratory  leads  up  to  the  si  one 
tomb,  which  is  an  octagonal 
m  on  oli th .  The  annual  festival 
at  Knuo-zan  is  held  on  the  17th 
April.  Services  are  also  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  of  the  other 
months.  The  temple  treasures 
are  exposed  to  view  in  October, 


when  the  annual  airing  (musM- 
bosJd)  takes  place.  On  leaving 
Kuno-zan,  the  road  first  fol- 
lows the  sea-shore,  and  then 
turns  inland,  reaching  Shizuoka. 
in  about  1  hr.] 

Between  Okitsu  and 

Ejiri  {Inuj  Ky5-ya),  there  is  a 
view  of  Mio-no-Matsubara.  After- 
leaving  Ejiri,  the  line  turns  inland 
to  avoid  the  Kuno-zan  hills. 

Shizuoka  {Hotels j  *  Daito-kwan^ 
foreign  style ;  Kiyo-kwan),  former- 
ly called  Sumpu,  is  the  capital  of 
the  prefecture  of  the  same  name- 
and  of  the  province  of  Suruga.  It 
is  a  clean,  airy,  flourishing  city,, 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cheap 
lacquer  ware,  delicate  basket-work 
in  curious  and  beautiful  shapes,, 
and  fine  bamboo  plaiting  used  to- 
cover  egg-shell  porcelain  cups 
which  are  brought  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Mino.  The  tea  produced  at 
Ashiicubo,  a  vill.  2  n  distant,  ranks 
second  only  to  that  of  Uji. 

Hifitorically,  Shizaoka  is  remarkable- 
chiefly  as  the  place  where  leyasu  choee 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  learned 
leisure,  leaving  his  son  Hidetada  to  carry 
on  the  go'verument  at  Yedo.  Here  for  the- 
first  time  many  of  the  treasures  of  Japa- 
nese literature,  which  had  hitherto  exist- 
ed only  in  manuscript,  were  put  into 
print.  Shizuoka  was,  until  1897,  the  place 
of  retiiemeut  of  tbe  ex-8hdgun  Keiki,  who^ 
live  there  in  quiet  seclusion  as  a  private 
gentleman. 

An  afternoon  is  enough  for  th© 
sights  of  Shizuoka,  which  consist  of 
the  ruins  of  the  former  castle,  and 
of  two  fine  temples — ^Einzaiji  and 
Sengen.  All  that  remains  of  the 
Castle  are  the  decaying  walls  and 
the  moats.  Within  its  enclosure 
stands  the  Prefecture,  a  hideous 
red  brick  building.  The  Court- 
house and  Normal  School  are 
outside  the  moat,  on  the  S.  side. 

The  Buddhist  temple  of  Binzaiji 
lies  8  cho  away  from  the  city,  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  wooded  hills- 
It  belongs  to  the  Zen  sect,  and  is- 
noted  for  its  connection  with  le- 
yasn  and  for  the  number  of  objects- 
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of  art  which  it  contains.  The  little 
room  of  only  4}  mats  (ychj^-han), 
where  leyasu  learnt  to  write,  is 
shown,  as  are  several  scrolls, 
screens,  pieces  of  lacqner  and 
porcelain,  etc.,  presented  by  him 
to  the  temple  in  his  old  age. 
There  is  also  a  threadbare  but 
still  beantifnl  piece  of  embroidery 
presented  by  the  Mikado  Gro-Nara 
(A.  D.  1527-1557),  and  a  number 
of  kakevnono  by  Eano  Masanobu, 
Chin  Nnmpin,  and  other  old 
masters.  In  the  Hondo  is  a  painted 
statue  of  Imagawa  Yoshimoto, 
younger  brother  to  Ujiteru,  founder 
of  the  temple.  Another  painted 
statue  represents  the  second  ab- 
bot. The  Hoiuon  is  Amida,  a  black 
image  with  a  gold  background. 
In  a  side  shrine  is  preserved  the 
wooden  image  of  Marishi-ten,  which 
leyasu — who  for  all  his  political  and 
military  genius,  was  not  free  from 
the  superstitions  of  his  time — ^used 
constantly  to  carry  about  with  him 
as  a  charm.  The  visitor  will  also 
be  shown  a  gilt  revolving  book- 
case shaped  like  a  pagoda  nnd  con- 
taining a  complete  set  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
printed  for  the  first  time  with 
movable  typps  in  1888.  The  1st 
and  2Dd  October  are  the  great 
festival  days  at  Binzaiji. 

The  Temple  of  Sengen,  which 
stands  at  the  N.  limit  of  the  town, 
was  built  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Okubo  Hikozaemon,  a 
personage  famous  in  Japanese  his- 
toTy  as  the  minister  and  confidant 
of  the  Shogun  lemitsn.  Though 
chiefly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Kono  -  hana  -  sakn  -  ya  -  hime,  alias 
Bengen,  the  beautiful  Shinto  god- 
dess of  Mount  Fuji,  it  is  construct- 
ed €uid  decorated  in  the  most  or- 
nate Buddhist  style.  Specially 
noteworthy  are  the  wood-carvings. 
The  grounds  now  serve  as  a  public 
park.  Entering  by  two  handsome- 
ly carved  wooden  gates,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  large  quad- 
rangle, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
stage  formerly  reserved  for  the  per- 


formance of  the  kagura  dance  by 
young  girls.  The  interior  of  the 
oratory  proper  {go  haiden  no  dbiro- 
ma)  is  a  hall  63  ft.  by  33  ft., 
with  large  solid  pillars  of  keyaki 
lacquered  red,  two  of  which  form 
at  the  same  time  the  corner  pillars 
of  the  upper  storey.  The  two 
central  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
are  painted  with  dragons,  one 
called  the  Shi-hd  no  Eyo,  or  *•  Dragon 
of  the  Four  Quarters,"  because, 
whatever  quarter  of  the  compass  he 
be  viewed  from,  he  seems  to  glare 
down  directly  at  the  spectator ;  the 
other,  Hafhpd  no  Bydt  or  '*  Dragon 
of  the  Eight  Quarters,"  because  his 
glance  is  directed  to  every  point  of 
the  circle.  The  former  of  these  is 
by  Yusen  Hogan,  the  latter  by 
Ean5  Motonobu.  Eight  other  com- 
partments contain  pictures  of 
angels  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, also  by  painters  of  the  Eand 
school.  Two  broad  flights  of  steps 
behind  the  oratory  lead  up  to  a 
building  containing  two  shrines, 
one  dedicated  to  Sengeu,  the 
other  to  Onamuji.  The  two  shrines 
are  connected  by  a  room  in  which 
a  nightly  watch  was  formerly  kept 
by  retainers  of  the  Tokngawa 
family.  Do  not  fail  to  notice 
the  carvings  on  the  gates  lead- 
ing to  these  twin  shrines.  One 
set  represents  a  lioness  with  her 
cub,  and  on  a  second  panel  her 
royal  mate, — both  surrounded  by 
peonies,  tlie  king  of  flowers,  as  the 
lion  is  the  king  of  beasts.  Another 
set  represents  hawks  with  pine- 
trees.  Bound  the  shrine  itself  are 
carvrngs  of  the  pine-tree,  bamboo, 
and  plum-blossom  by  Hidari  Jingo- 
ro.  The  crest  of  a  fan  of  feathers 
is  that  of  the  goblin  ( tengu  \  who 
was  god  of  Mount  0>ama  and 
father  of  the  goddess  of  Fuji. 

Near  the  main  quadrangle  is  a 
smaller  building  called  Sosha, 
formerly  dedicated  to  Marishi-ten 
and  now  to  the  Shinto  god  Yachi- 
hoko-no-kaml.  It  is  the  newest  of 
all  the  buildings,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  therefore  in  better  repair. 
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Route  21,— The  Tohaido. 


In  the  curved  roof  of  tlie^  porch  is 
a  very  fine  pbceDix  carved  out  of  a 
single  block  of  wood;  and  allrouud, 
above  the  architrave,  runs  a  series 
of  delicate  little  groups  representing 
the  Twenty-four  Paragons  of  Filial 
Piety. 

The  stone  lanterns  in  the  grounds 
were  presented  by  various  Dai- 
myos  and  Hatamoto. — Beyond  the 
Marishi-ten  temple,  a  broad  flight 
of  105  stone  steps  leads  up  to  the 
Oku-nO'in,  which  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  town. 

The  best  excursion  from  Shizuoka 
is  that  by  jinrikisha  to  Kuno-zan 
<3  n) ;  see  pp.  235-6. 

From  Shizuoka  to  Nagoya,  a 
distance  of  115  miles,  the  line  for 
the  most  part  ceases  to  skirt  the 
6ea,  and  ruus  over  a  flat  country 
with  low  hills  on  one  or  both  sides, 
or  else  among  rice-fields.  Spurs  of 
the  central  range  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  cotintry  are,  however, 
often  seen  away  to  the  r.  Just 
outside  Shizuoka  we  cross  the  Abe- 
kawa  close  to  its  mouth,  and  obtain 
a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  sea  with 
the  small  promontory  of  £uno- 
zan  and  the  large  promontory  of 
Izu,  before  passing  through  two  long 
tunnels.  The  Oigawa  is  crossed 
afterjpassing  the  station  of  Shimada. 
liike  all  the  rivers  on  this  coast, 
the  Oigawa  has  a  bed  out  of 
proportion  to  the  small  volume  of 
water  that  generally  flows  down 
it,  the  bed  being  nearly  a  mile 
broad,  while  the  actual  stream  is 
not  more  than  some  50  yds. 
except  in  flood-time. 

_  In  pre-railway  days,  the  passage  of  the 
Oigawa  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  por- 
tions of  the  journey  along  the  Tdkaido- 
No  ferry-boats  could  be  used  on  account 
of  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  and  tra- 
vellers were  carried  across  on  small  hand- 
platforms  called  tenda.%.  The  naked 
coolies  who  bore  these  aloft  always  chose 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  stream,  in  order 
to  impress  their  fares  with  a  sense  of  the 
peril  of  the  undertaking,  and  thu8obt«in 
the  largest  possible  powjyoire.  This  inci- 
dent of  old-fashioned  travel  is  pourtrayed 
in  almost  every  set  of  coloured  prints 
representing  the  "Fifty- three  Stages  of 
the  Tekaidd"  {Tokaidb  Go-jvrsan  Tiuffi). 


Kakegawa  (Inriy  Kytigetsu-ro) 
manufactures  kuzu-ori,  a  sort  of 
Hnen  cloth  woven  from  grass. 

[It  is  the  station  where  those 
must  alight  who  desire  to 
visit  the  Temple  of  Akiha, 
some  12  ri  inland,  of  whi<m 
the  first  6  ri  as  far  as  the  viO., 
of  Mikura  are  practicable  for 
jinriMshas.  The  visitor  may 
conveniently  sleep  at  Sakashita 
some  4J  ri  further  on,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  stands.  The  ascent, 
locally  computed  at  50  cho,  is 
probably  less.  The  last  part 
commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view,  including  the 
wide  plain  of  Totomi  with  the 
sea  beyond,  towards  which  the 
broad  white  bed  of  the  river 
Tenryii  is  seen  winding  its 
way. 

The  temple  of  Akiha  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation  for  sanctity,  and  is  visited 
annually  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  tourist  of  artistic 
and  antiquarian  tastes,  all  the  beauti- 
ful Buddhist  buildings  in  which 
Ewannon  and  other  deities  had  for 
centuries  been  invoked,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  yearly  festival  in  1875,  and 
the  present  temple  was  afterwards 
erected  in  the  bare,  uninteresting 
style  of  Pure  Shinto.  It  has  been 
dedicated  to  Kagutsuchi-no-Mlkoto, 
who  is  regarded  by  some  aa  the  Qod 
of  Fire,  but  is  more  correctly  ex- 
plained as  the  God  of  Summer 
Heat.] 

Before  reaching  Hamamatsn  the 
train  crosses  the  Tenryii-gawa, 
whose  celebrated  Rapids  form  the 
subject  of  Boute  35.  The  Tenrya 
is  the  first  of  the  three  great 
rivers  from  which  the  province  of 
Mikawa,  here  traversed  by  the  rail- 
way line,  takes  its  name.  The 
other  two  are  the  Ogawa  (also  call- 
ed Oya-gawa  or  Ohira-gawa)  on 
this  side  of  the  station  of  Okouaki, 
and  the  Yabagi-gawa  just  beyond 
the  same  station. 

Naka-izumi  (Inn,  opposite  rail- 
way station). 


From  Hamamatsu  to  Atsuta. 
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{InnSf  •  Ogome-ya, 
*  HJana-ya,  at  station)  is  the  only 
plaoe  between  Shizuokaand  Nagoya 
where  the  journey  can  be  broken 
with  any  oomfort.  The  town  de- 
liTes  a  peculiar  appearance  from 
the  use  of  long  projecting  eaves, 
which  cause  the  houses  to  look  as 
if  about  to  tumble  forward  into  the 
street.    Just  beyond 

Maisaka,  we  reach  a  large  and 
beautiful  lagoon  {Hamana  7m>  Mizu- 
wn£),  which  is  crossed  near  its 
mouth  on  a  long  series  of  dykes 
and  bridges,  whence  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  of  the  Pacific  can  be 
distinctly  heard.  On  the  other  side 
stretches  far  away  the  deeply  in- 
dented shore-line  clad  with  pine- 
trees.  The  boats  sailing  over  the 
smooth  water,  and  the  mountains 
rising  range  beyond  range  in  the 
background,  combine  to  form  a 
delightful  pictui'e. 

Though  called  a  lake  In  Japanese,  this 
lagoon  has  now  a  narrow  entrance  about 
600  yds.  across  formed  in  the  year  1499, 
when  an  earthquake  broke  down  the 
sand-spit  that  had  previously  separated 
the  frrah  water  from  the  sea.  The  pro- 
vince of  Tdtdml  deriyes  its  name  from 
this  lake,  which  was  called  Totdmit  a 
corruption  of  Td-tsu-aiaa-umit"  the  distant 
foaming  sea,"  in  contradistinction  to  Tjake 
Biwa,  named  Chika-tnhawa-wmi,  "the 
near  foaming  sea."_  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  province  of  Omi. 

Between  Putagawa  and  Toyo- 
liaslUy  {Inn,  Tsuboya,  at  station), 
a  fine  bronze  image  of  Ewannon, 
dating  from^the  year  1765,  is  seen 
perched  r.  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock. 
It  is  called  Iwaya  no  Kicannon,  and 
formerly  possessed  eyes  of  pure 
gold,  but  only  one  remains. 

[In  the  town  of  Toyokawa,  5  m. 
distant  from  Toyohashi  by  a 
branch  line,  stands  a  celebrat- 
ed Temple  of  Inari.  It  is  apt 
.  now  to  be  neglected  except  on 
festival  days,  namely,  the  22nd 
of  each  month.  The  annual 
festival  held  is  on  the  21st — 
22nd  October.] 


Between  Ck>yu,  where  the  line 
again  touches  the  picturesque 
shore,  and  Kamagori  there  are  de- 
lightful peeps  of  the  sea,  of  the 
islets  in  the  Bay  of  Toyohashi,  of 
the  hilly  tip  of  the  peninsula  of 
Atsumi,  and  of  the  mountains  of 
the  provinces  qt  Shima,  Ise,  and 
Iga  beyond.    After 

Okazaki,  noted  in  history 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Sho- 
gun  leyasu,  comes  a  dull  bit,  flat 
and  with  rice-fields  on  either  hand, 
or  sand-hillocks  and  pine  scrub;; 

but  from  Otaka  the  fine  range 
separating  the  provinces  of  Ise  and 
Omi  rises  ahead,  and  is  kept  in 
view  all  the  way  to 

Atsuta  (Inn,  Kikyo-ya,  near 
station).  Foreipjners  rarely  alight 
at  this  town,  which  is  practically  a> 
suburb  of  Nagoya,  unless  they  are- 
bound  to  the  temples  of  Ise  (see 
Bte.  37).  It  possesses,  however,, 
a  fine  set  of  Shintd  temples  of  its 
own,  from  which  it  derives  its 
alternative  name  of  Miya.  These- 
temples,  originally  founded  in  A.D. 
686,  were  restored  in  1893  in  Pure 
Shintd  style,  exactly  on  the  lines 
of  the  Ise  temples.  Persons  unable 
to  spare  time  for  visiting  the  latter 
may  therefore,  by  stopping  over  & 
train  at  Atsuta,  gain  some  notion- 
of  what  Ise  is  like,  though  here,  asi 
at  Ise  itself,  no  one  is  allowed  to- 
go  inside.  The  jinrikisha  ride  on 
to  the  next  station,  Nagoya,  where 
they  would  probably  break  their 
journey  in  any  case,  is  only  about  4 
miles.  The  official  name  of  the 
temples  is  Atsuta  Daijingu.  Notice 
the  splendid  camphor- trees  in  the- 
grounds. 

The  gods  worshipped  here  are  tiie  Sun- 
Gkiddees  Amateraeu.  her  brother  Snsa-- 
no-o»  Prince  Yamato-take  (see  p.  85),  the 
latter's  wife  Mlyazu-hime.  and  her  brother 
Take-ino-tane.  But  the  object  really  most 
venerated,— indeed,  the  raUon  dPHre  of  the 
temples  and  consequently  of  the  town, — 
is  the  famous  sword  called  Ktuafioffi  ruy 
Tsturugi,  one  of  the  three  antique  objeot» 
which  form  the  Imperial  regalia  of  Japan, 
the  other  two  being  a  mirror  and  a  jewel. 
Tbis  sword  (so  legend  goes)  was  found  by 
Susa-no-o  in  the  tail  of  an  eight-headed 
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Nogoya  ia  noted  tor  its  mannfao- 
t^ire  of  porcelain,  oloiaoon^,  and 
faQH.    Tbe  principnl  dealtrB  are : 

i*oree!ain.  —  Takito,  MatHUmnra. 
At  the  luttet  the  processes  of 
maDutectnre  oaa  be  inspected. 

Q/Monni. — Houda,  Kodamo,  Ta- 
ke-Qcbl.  PiDcsBBes  of  muanfacture 
abowti  to  yieitors- 

Silfc.— Taki. 

There  are  many  lesEer  but  good 
shopn  for  all  tbe  above  articlea ; 
nlso  several  bazaars  (A^uianfci>!ia)  neat 
tbe  PoBt-Officefor  nrtiolesof  general 
utility.  Several  cotton-mills  hays 
been  started  of  late  yi'DiFi.  and  tlia 
embroidering  ot  bandkerc)iief»  liaa 
taken  a  ooneiilerable  place  among 
the  iooal  indnstries. 

rhM(K.— Suehiro-zft. 

Tbe  Miireum  contains  a  collection 
of  the  variooH  mannfa^tnres  ot  the 
prefectnre.  to(;etber  vith  art  ob- 
it may  be  irorth  spending  a  day 
at  Naeoya  to  see  a  flonrishmg  pio- 
yiacdal  town.  Though  the  CMtlo 
is  now  inaccessible  except  to  vlsitOTB 
of  special  distinction,  all  may  in- 
spect Nagoya's  Beoond  greatest 
sight  —  the  Bigashi  Hoogwanji 
temple— tbe  Museaoj,,  and  the 
minor  temples  mentioned  below. 
The  evening  may  bj  agreeably 
whiled  away  by  going  the  ruaod  of 
the  bazaars  and  theatres. 

T/iB  Cas^e  (OSWrol— Thespaoo 
between  the  inner  ami  onter  uionts, 
now  oontnining  extensive  barraoks 
and  parade-gronnda,  was  formerly 
ooonpied  by  the  Prince's  mansion 
and  by  quarters  for  bis  retainers, 
offices  oivil  and  military,  etc  All 
this  arrangement  and  tbe  wreok 
that  lemaitiB  of  the  (garden  are  well 
seen  from  the  top  of  tbe  castle. 
Passing  into  the  inner    enclosure 
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over  a  moat  now  dry  and  ased  to 
keep  tame  deer  in,  the  traveller  is 
first  shown  through  \^e  Apartmerda 
(unless  preparing  for  His  Majesty's 
reception)  which  offer  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  aristocratic  decoration. 
The  sliding  screens  {fusvma)  be- 
tween the  rooms,  the  alcoves  (toko* 
wnna\  and  the  wooden  doors  sepa- 
rating the  different  sets  of  Apart- 
ments are  all  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  chiefly 
by  artists  of  the  Kan5  school,  such 
as  Eishin,  Motonobu,  and  Tan-yu. 
One  room  has  cherry-blossoms  and 
pheasants  by  Toea  -  no  -  Mitsuoki. 
Anotber-^the  most  attractive  of  all 
—  has  multitudinous  scenes  of 
popular  life  by  UkiyoMatahei.  One 
specially  gorgeous  apartment,  de- 
corated by  Tau-yu  with  ideal 
Chinese  scenery,  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  Shdgun  when  he 
came  to  visit  the  prince  his  kins- 
man. Observe  the  difference  of 
height  between  the  inner  and  outer 
portion  of  this  room, — the  former 
{jddan )  being  for  the  Shogun  him- 
self, the  latter  (gedan)  for  those  in- 
ferior persons  who  were  graciously 
admitted  to  an  audience.  The 
ramma  (ventilating  panels)  of  this 
room  have  exquisitely  faithful  car- 
vings of  a  crane  and  tortoise  and 
of  a  cock  perched  on  a  drum,  by 
Hidari  Jingord,who  also  carved  the 
flowers  and  birds  in  certain  other 
rooms.  Leaving  these  apartments, 
one  comes  to  a  much  humbler 
suite  brought  from  Nobunaga's 
castle  at  Eiyosu,  and  is  then  led 
into  the  dox^on  or  keep,  a  gloomy 
five-storied  building,  all  of  stone 
without,  but  furnished  with  wooden 
staircases  within.  The  well  at  the 
bottom,  called  Ogon-sui,  or  **the 
Golden  Water,'*  was  dug  by  Kato 
Eiyomasa.  The  fifth  storey  com- 
mands an  extensive  view — thfi  town 
of  course,  the  sea,  the  immense 
plain  of  Owari  and  Mino  laid  out 
in  rice-fields,  and,  bounding  the 
horizon,  the  mountains  of  Ise,  Iga, 
Omi,  Echizen,  Hida,  Shinshu,  and 
Totdmi. 


No  fee  is  accepted  by  the  custo- 
dian of  the  Oastle. 

Higrashi  Hongwanji. 

This  wonderful  Buddbist  temple,  where 
exterior  and  interior  are  both  equally 
graud,  dates  in  its  actual  Bhax)e  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  In 
mediasval  times  a  fortress  occupied  its 
site,  whence  the  castle-like  walls  that  Still 
surround  the  enclosure.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  combined  military  and  naval 
manoeuvres  at  Nagoya  in  1890.  the  apart- 
ments were  occupied  by  H.  M.  the  Mikado. 

The  magnificent  two-storied 
double-roofed  gate-house,  has  three 
portals,  decorated  with  floral  ara- 
besques in  relief  on  the  lintel  and 
posts ;  and  the  gates  have  scrolls 
and  open-work  diapers,  with  solid 
bronze  plates  bindiug  the  frame- 
work  together,  the  whole  in  charm- 
ing style  recalling  Italian  Renais- 
sance work.  On  the  further  side  of  a 
spacious  court  rises  the  lofty  tem- 
ple which  looks  two-storied,  an  effect 
produced  by  the  exterior  colonnade 
having  a  roof  lower  than  that  of 
the  main  structure.  The  interior 
measures  120  ft.  in  length  by  11^ 
ft.  in  depth,  and  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  three  parts,  that  in 
front  being  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
wor^ippers,  the  centre  for  the  con- 
gregation on  special  occasions,  and 
the  innermost  being  the  naijin,  or 
chancel.  This  latter  is  divided  into 
three  compartmeots,  the  central 
one  being  occapied  by  the  shumi- 
dan,  a  platform  on  which  stands  a 
handsome  gilt  shrine  holding  an 
image  of  Amida  about  4  ft.  high. 
Both  the  shvLmi-dan  and  the  table 
in  front  are  enriched  with  small 
painted  carving^  that  produce  a 
glorious  effect.  L.  of  the  chief  shrine 
is  a  smaller  one,  containing  a  por- 
trait of  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
taken  from  the  efOigy  in  the  metro- 
politan temple  at  Kyoto.  In  the 
ramma  along  the  front  of  the  nayin 
are  gilt  open-work  carvings  of 
angels,  with  gilt  carvings  of  the 
peacock  and  phcenix  in  the  kaeru- 
mata  above.  The  heavy  beams 
of   the   ceiling  are   supported  by 
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goveminent  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Nakasendd,  with  the  result 
that  jinriMshas  with  two  men  will 
soon  be  practicable  thronghont. 
At  present  there  still  remain  a  few 
steep  hills,  where  those  who  can- 
not walk  must  engage  an  extra 
coolie  or  two.  Those  who  intend 
partly  to  walk  and  partly  to  ride 
are  advised  to  take  jinrikishas  for 
the  first  flat  section  as  far  as  Mi- 
take,  then  from  Kamado  to  Oi,  and 
perhaps  from  Nakatsu-gawa  on- 
wards to  Azuma-bashi,  and  thence 
again  at  intervals  to  the  foot 
of  the  Torii-toge,  perhaps  from 
Mot'oyama  into  Suwa,  and  again 
either  from  Wada  or  Nagakubo  into 
Oya  station. 

The  Nakasendo  traverses  moun- 
tainous, sparsely  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, remote  from  populous  cen- 
tres ;  and  it  used  to  be  noted  that 
the  peasantry  along  portions  of 
the  route  had  a  poverty-stricken 
appearance.  But  the  recent  won- 
derful development  of  the  sUk  in-' 
dustry  has  done  much  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition ;  and  the  ac- 
commodation is  everywhere  good, 
— judged,  that  is,  from  a  country 
stand-point.-  Beer,  potatoes,  etc., 
may  be  procured  at.  several  places. 
The  best  time  for  travelling  along 
the  Nakasendo  is  the  summer  or 
autumn.  Between  December  and 
April  this  route  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  the  snow, 
especially  on  the  passes. 

On  leaving  Ghifu,  a  flat  country, 
a  good  road,  hills  to  the  1.,  many 
villages,  rice-fields  at  first,  and 
then  a  pleasant  moorland  partly 
wooded, — such  is  the  impression 
left  by  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey.  Shortly  after  passing 
£ano,  a  suburb  of  Gifu,  one  crosses 
the  Tokaido  Bailway  line.  Just 
before  reaching 

Unutna  {Inn,  Oshima-ya),  one 
sees  r.,  a  couple  of  miles  off,  the 
keep  (fenshu)  of  the  castle  of  Naru- 
se,  lord  of  Inagi,  in  fair  preserva- 
tion,  crowning  a  wooded  hill  be- 


hind the  rice-fields.  Soon  after^, 
we  get  our  first  sight  of  the  river 
which  is  to  be  our  companion  for , 
several  days,  —  the  Kiso-gawa, — 
already  picturesque  even  thus  far 
down  its  course,  with  dark  boul- 
ders and  reefs  of  rook  that  make 
navigation  dangerous  for  the  boats 

and  rafts. 

The  Eiso-gawa  ranks  as  one  of  the  *Sia«- 
dai-ka,  or  Three  Great  Rivers  of  Japan, 
the  other  two  being  the  Tonegawa  and 
the  Shinano-gawa ;  but  the  Kiso-gawa  is 
incomparably  the  most  beautiful.  Rising 
near  the  Torii-toge  in  the  province  ox 
Shinshu,  it  runs  for  a  length  of  135  miles» 
and  after  forming  an  intricate  delta  which 
is  sabject  to  dreadlul  floods,  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Owari.  The  Nakasendo  is  often 
called  by  the  alternative  name  of  Kiso 
Kaidd.  or  KUtyji,  that  is,  the  "  Road  along 
the  Kiso." 

Beyond  Ota  ( Irm,  Isogai ),  the 
Kisogawa  is  crossed  by  ferry  to 
Ima-watari, — one  of  the  few  ferries 
remaining  on  the  beaten  tracks. 
The  stream  is  singularly  clear  and 
pure.  A  gradual  ascent  leads  over 
a  rather  dull  bit  of  country  to 

lilitake  ( Inns,*  Masu-ya,  Ebi-ya). 
Some  small  caves  {hito-ana)  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  popularly  believ- 
ed to  have  been  tLe  abode  of  the 
prehistoric  Emperor  Keik5  Tenno. 
i'here  are  two  hundred  of  them,  all 
facing  8.  in  the  saodstone  rock. 

The  traveller  sbould  go  aside  at 
Shizuki  to  visit  the  Oni-iwa,  or  the 
"Ogre's  Bocks,"  engaging  a  local 
guide.  The  detour  occupies  about 
f  hr.,  and  jinrikishas  and  luggage 
can  be  rejoined  at  the  top  of  the 
Garor-ishirtoge. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago  —  bo 
runs  the  legend  —  there  lived  an  ogee 
called  Seki-no-Tar5.  who  made  his  dwell- 
ing  among  these  gloomy  rocks.  Year 
after  year,  at  the  great  festival  of  Mitake 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  second  moon» 
some  beautiful  maiden  dlsaj^mared  and 
was  no  more  heard  of,  because  she  had 
been  carried  off  and  devoured ;  but  the 
monster  could  not  be  caught.  So  the  wise 
men  of  the  place  devised  a  plan :  —  on 
the  next  f  eibtival  every  one  was  to  have  a 
mark  painted  on  his  forehead  as  he 
entered  the  precincts,  without  which  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  leave  again  at 
night.  .Accordingly,  when  all  the  rest  had 
departed,  one  man  alone  remained,  ill- 
favoured  and  of  great  stature,  but  lacking 
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tiie  appointed  sign.  So  they  cut  off  his 
head,  whereuiK>n  both  head  and  body 
instantly  grew  too  heavy  to  be  moved  and 
had  to  be  buried  on  the  spot.  From  that 
time  forth  the  festival  was  never  stained 
by  blood  ;  and  the  grave,  called  Kubi-zuka, 
is  still  visited  by  persons  afflicted  with 
any  trouble  in  the  head.  In  the  weird 
gorge  wbere  the  ogre  hpld  his  revels,  the 
country-folks  still  point  out  the  rock 
from  which  the  maidens  were  hurled 
{Hit<hmte-iwaJ,  the  Slicing  Board  {Mana 
ita)  the  Chopsticks  {Sai-ba*hi),  and  others 
many. 

Coming  to  the  Gara-ishi-toge,  we 
find  the  hills  dotted  with  scattered 
boulders  and  scrub  pine.  From 
the  top  of  the  pass,  but  a  good  deal 
off  the  road  on  opposite  sides  of  it, . 
may  be  reached  two  places  called 
TstJciyoshi  and  Hiyoshi,  the  former 
very  rich  in  fossil  shells,  some  of 
which  have  been  removed  and 
enshrined  in  a  temple  at  the  latter. 

The  local  legend  avers  that  some  of  these 
fossils  fell  from  the  moon,  others  from 
the  sun,  whence  the  names  of  the  two 
hamlets. 

The  Hamhara-idge  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching  Kanificlo,  a  village  of 
some  local  importance,  as  here 
a  road  called  the  Shita  Kaido, 
which  is  much  used  for  traffic, 
diverges  to  Nagoya,  a  distance  of 
14  rit  vi&  Takayania,  Ikeda,  and 
TJtsutsu.  It  is  mostly  flat  and 
excellent  going.  On  take  now  comes 
In  view  ahead  to  the  l.,while  £na- 
sau  is  seen  to  the  r.  ( for  these  two 
celebrated  mountains,  see  Rte.  36). 
The  road  is  very  hilly  most  of  the 
way  to  Oi,  and  indeed  on  to  Naka- 
tsu-gawa  and  Ochiai.  The  peasant- 
17  in  the  district  stretching  east- 
ward use  an  odd  kind  of  sx>ade, 
hea^^  and  two-handled.  The  dig- 
gers stand  opposite  each  other,  one 
delving,  the  other  using  the  second 
handle  to  assist  in  raising  the  blade 
for  the  next  blow.  Another  local 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  rows  of 
bird-cages  under  the  eaves  of  most 
of  the  houses  in  the  villages  passed 
through.  Each  cage  contains  one 
tsugume,  a  kind  of  thrush,  used  as 
a  decoy.  These  thrushes  form  a 
welcome  addition  to  monotonous 


travelling  fare.  When  not  in  season 
which  is  autumn  and  spring  —  they 
are  kept  preserved  in  yeast  {koji- 
zuke),  and  are  eaten  slightly  roasted. 
Further  eastward  another  small 
bird,  called  mjj/awia,  is  treated  in  the 
Kame  way. 

[The  section  of  the  Naknsendo 
from  Mitake  to  Oi  is  a  com- 
paratively new  road  {shindo); 
the  old  road  (kyuJd)  to  the  N.  of 
it,  passing  through  the  villages 

of  Hoaokute  and  Okute^  leads 
pver  tbe  Biwa-ioge  and  a 
succession  of  hills  known  as 
the  Jii'San-tdge,  or  "Thirteen 
Passes,"  none  of  which  are 
high.] 

Nakatsu-gawa  {Inn,  Hashi- 
riki),  generally  called  Nakatsu  for 
short,  lies  close  to  the  base  of  Ena- 
san,  and  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  that  mountain. 
Here,  as  at  other  towns  further  on, 
the  traveller  will  be  waked  early 
by  the  shriek  of  the  silk  factory 
whistle.  The  1  ri  on  hen ce  to  Ochiai 
is  a  succession  of  ups  and  downs. 
The  little  town  itself  lies  in  a  hollow 
by  the  side  of  an  affluent  of  tbe 
Kisogawa,  which  river  we  now 
rejoin  and  follow  for  two  days 
along  the  most  beautiful  part  of  its 
coui'se  by  a  splendid  jinrikisba 
road. 

[The  old  road  over  the  Jik-koku- 
togey  vi&  Magome  and  Tsumago 
{inn,  Matsnshiro-ya),  though  1 
ri  shorter,  is  now  rarely  taken 
by  any  but  the  postmen.  It 
rejoins  the  new  road  at  the 
hamlet  of  AzumaJ] 

Soon  we  pass  out  of  Mino  into 
the  more  varied  and  mountainous 
province  of  Shinshu,  and  the  river 
scenery  becomes  more  and  more 
picturesque,  with  great  overhang- 
ing mass'^s  of  rock  and  little 
tributary  waterfalls,  before  reach- 
ing the  hamlet  of  Azuma-bashi^ 
where  a  considerable  affluent,  the 
Araragi-gawa,  falls  in  r. 
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[A  mountain  road  diverges  here 
to  lida  for  the  rapids  of  the 
Tenryii-gawa,  see  Rte.  35.] 

Between  Midono  {Inn,  Matsu- 
ya)  and  Nqjlri,  a  poor  place,  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  valley.  The 
hills  'get  more  pointed  and  more 
feathery-looking  with  their  splen- 
did timber,  except  in  the  too  nu- 
merous places  where  deforestation 
has  left  its  ruthless  trace. 

At  some  times  and  in  some  places,  there 
really  seems  to  be  more  wood  in  the 
river  than  water,  80.0J0  trees  being  sent 
annually  down  stream,  not  in  rafts  but 
singly,  each  stamped  with  its  owner's 
mark.  The  trees  most  esteemed  are 
hinoki  and  sawara.  Several  tracts  apper- 
tain to  the  Imperial  domain,  while  others 
now  belong  to  the  peasants.  In  former 
days,  when  all  the  woods  of  Eiso  were 
owned  by  the  Prince  of  Owari.  stringent 
forestry  laws  were  enforced  ;  and  where- 
as ordinary  trees  mis»ht  be  hewn  down  at 
will,  the  two  species  above-mentioned 
and  also  keyaki.  nezti,  and  atuhi,  might  not 
have  so  much  as  a  twig  broken  off,  and 
armed  foresters  were  placed  to  shoot  all 
poachers  dead.  Any  peasant  found  in 
possession  of  a  utensil  made  of  one  of  the 
forbidden  kinds  of  woods  was  arrested. 
In  case  of  his  having  purchased  any  such 
from  a  neighbouring  province,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  inform  the  authorities 
of  his  own  locklity,  who  verified  the 
transaction  and  branded  the  article  in 
question  with  the  official  stamp.  This 
paternal  despotism  had  at  least  the  effect 
of  bequeathing  splendid  forests  to  poster- 
ity. Immense  havoc  was  done  during 
the  turmoil  which  ushered  in  the  new 
regime,  and  only  since  about  1890  has 
serious  attention  again  been  turned  to 
forest  preservation.  The  Imperial  do- 
main is  believed  to  be  now  economically 
managed,  but  the  peasants  continue  to 
wa8t«  their  newly  acquired  source  of 
wealth.  The  timber  is  felled  in  late 
spring  and  summer,  and  floated  down 
stream  in  autumn  and  winter.  A  large 
number  of  men  find  enployment  as  wood- 
cutters, others  are  stationed  along  the 
stream  with  bill-hooks  to  push  off  strand- 
ed logs.  At  a  place  called  Nishikori  in 
Mino,  hawsers  are  stretched  across  the 
stream  to  prevent  the  logs  from  floating 
further.  There  they  are  sorted  and  U 
deutifled  by  government  officials,  and 
afterwards  bound  by  their  respective 
owners  into  rafts,  most  of^  which  are 
navigated  down  to  Kuwana  In  the 
province  of  Ise. 

We  cross  the  Inagawa,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Kiso,  which  flows  down 


from  Koma-ga-take,  before  rejoin* 
ing  the  main  river  and  entering 
the  town  of 

Suwara  {Inn,  Sakura-ya).  This 
lies  in  a  more  open  part  of  the 
valley,  where  much  silk  is  produced. 
The  mountains  again  draw  in,  and 
the  road  becomes  more  hilly. 
About  ^  ri  on  is  the  cascade  of  Ono, 
not  very  remarkable.  Eoma-ga- 
take,  of  which  only  peeps  have 
been  obtained  hitherto,  is  seen 
excellently  on  entering  the  hamlet 
of  Nezame.  In  shape  it  exactly  re- 
sembles a  saddle,  two  sharp  little 
knobs  in  the  middle  making  its 
resemblance  to  that  instrument  of 
torture,  a  Japanese  saddle,  only 
the  more  realistic.  Native  travel- 
lers always  stop  at  this  hamlet  to 
see  the  Isezame  no  Toko,  or  '*  Bed 
of  Awakening." 

This  curious  name  is  derived  from  a 
local  tradition  which  avers  that  Ura- 
shima,  title  Japanese  Bip  Van  Winkle  (see 
pp.  83-5),  awoke  in  this  spot  from  his  long 
dream.  Others,  more  matter-of-fact,  ex- 
plain the  name  to  mean  that  the  view 
"wakes  up,"  that  Is,  startles  those  who 
come  upon  it. 

Without  going  the  whole  way 
down  to  the  river,  one  can  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  rocky  platform 
from  the  grounds  of  the  poor  tempit^ 
of  Hinsenji,  where  it  appears  far 
below  the  spectator.  There  is  the 
rock  on  which  Urashima  opened  the 
casket  {tama-te-bako),  and  others 
resembling  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a 
mat,  a  screen,  etc.,  are  pointed  out. 
But  Europeans  will  probably  be  at 
a  loss  here,  as  in  several  other 
celebrated  show-places  in  this 
country,  to  understand  why  the 
Japanese  should  have  singled  out 
this  special  spot  from  among  so 
many  lovely  ones  ;  and  when  a 
native  guide-book  says  that  "its 
noble  character  surpasses  the 
power  of  the  mind  fully  to  appre- 
ciate, and  of  language  adequately  to 
describe,"  one  can  but  smile  and 
wonder. 

Twelve  cho  beyond  Nezame,  we 
pass  r.  a  steep  flight  of  steps  with 
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a  stone  marking  "4  ri  20  chd  to 
the  sommit  of  Koma-ga-take," 
and  then  we  reach 

Agematsu  (Jnn,  Haku-iohi). 
£ither  this  town  or  Fakushima 
wonld  be  an  excellent  place  for  the 
lover  of  mountain  scenery  to  stay 
at  for  a  few  days.  Both  Ontake 
and  Koma-ga-take  can  be  con- 
veniently ascended  from  these 
points,  and  from  the  top  of  Koma- 
ga-take  one  may  descend  to  the 
Ina  Kaid5  for  the  rapids  of  the 
Tenryii'gawa  (see  Route  35).  The 
ascent  and  then  the  descent  on, the 
•other  side  could  be  done  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  one 
extremely  long  day;  but  it  is 
better  to  stop  at  the  hut  recom- 
mended in  our  description  in  Koute 
36,  No.  12,  or  at  another  hut  lower 
down. 

A  distance  of  30  did  more  through 
similar  charming  scenery  brings 
one  to  the  Kiso  no  Kake-hashi,  a 
celebrated  mauvtiis  pas,  where  in 
ancient  days  the  narrow  footpath 
clung  with  difficulty  to  the 
precipitous  rock.  The  excitement 
of  the  passage  has  been  lost  by 
auccessive  improvements  in  the 
road.  Here  pDgrims  from  the  west 
cross  the  river  for  the  ascent  of 
Ontake^  of  which  sacred  but  bare 
peak  a  good  view  is  obtained  a 
little  further  on  to  the  1. 

FukuBhima  {Inn,  Suimei-ro)  is  a 
good-sized  town  extending  along 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the 
district.  Here  the  scenery  of  the 
'  Nakasendo  changes.  The  Kiso- 
gawa  loses  its  rocky  wildness  ;  but 
in  exchange  we  shall  soon  have  the 
high  passes  and  extensive  views. 

Miyanokoshi  {Inn,  Tonari-ya) 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  feudal 
lord  Kiso  Yoshinaka,  the  graves  of 
whose  family  still  remain  at  the 
temple  of  Tokuon^ji.  The  little 
town  of 

Yabuhara  {Inn,  £awakami-ya), 
called  Yagohara  by  some,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
«ombs.    It  stands  at  the  foot  of 


the  Torii'tdge,  at  a  height  of  3,150  ft. 
above  sea-leveL 

[From  Yabuhara  a  road  follows 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Eisogawa 
nearly  up  to  its  source,  and 
passes  over  into  the  province 
of  Hida.] 

A  good  but  very  circuitous  jin- 
rikisha  road  leads  over  the  pass, 
without  touching  its  summit; 
pedestrians  are  advised  to  take  the 
older  and  steeper  but  shorter  way 
which  does.  A  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  desceat  on  the  other 
side. 

The  name  of  this  pass  is  derived  from 
the  torii  on  the  top  dedicated  to  Ontake, 
the  summit  of  whioh  saored  moontain  is 
visible  hence.  Strange  aa  it  may  seem, 
two  battles  were  fought  on  this  spot  in 
the  16th  century,  between  some  of  the 
rival  chieftains  who,  during  that  period 
of  anarchy,  disputed  Eastern  Japan 
amongst  them. 

The  torii  at  the  top  is  a  massive 
granite  structure.  There  are  also 
several  quaint  bronze  and  stone 
images  to  be  seen,  both  Buddhist 
and  Shinto.  Narai,  nestling  at  the 
£.  foot  of  the  pass,  is  quite  a  poor 
place.  So  is  Mirasawa,  where 
cheap  and  common  lacquered 
articles  are  made.  The  scenery 
improves  as  we  approach 

Niegawa  (Inn,  *Oku-ya).  The 
river  Kiso  was  left  behind  at  the  W. 
side  of  the  Torii-tdge;  but  we 
remain  in  the  Kiso  district  for  a 
little  longer,  and  follow  another 
stream  flowing  between  high,  well- 
wooded  banks.  At  Moioyam'i,  jin- 
rikishas  or  h(xsha  can  ba  engaged 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Suwa. 

\Baska  are  also  practicable 
hence  to  the  large  town  of 
Matsumoto  (see  p.  2ti0),  about  5 
ri.] 

The  road  is  rather  dull  till  reach- 
ing the  spot  whers  the  way  to 
Matsumoto  branches  off  1.,  while 
we,  keeping  to  the  Nakasendo, 
chmb  a  short  hill  to  a  little  upland 
called  Kikyd-ga-kara  which  affords 
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a  fine  prospect, — Noriknia  and  Yari- 
ga-take  1.,  and  ahead  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Shinshtii.  There  is 
yet  another  road  to  Matsnmoto  at 
the  vill.  of  Daimon,  10  ch5  before 

Shiojiri  {Inn,  Kawakami).  Be- 
yond this  tOTvn  lies  the  Shiojiri- 
toge,  3,340  ft.,  the  second  of  the 
high  passes  of  the  Nakasendo. 
Here  as  so  often  elsewhere,  a  choioe 
presents  itself  between  two  roads — 
the  old  one,  bad  bat  shorter,  the 
new  whose  practicability  for  jin- 
rikishas  is  counterbalanced  by  its 
length.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
extensive  and  very  beaiatifnl. 
Below  lies  Lake  Suwa,  with  villages 
stadded  over  the  adjacent  plain.  Of 
the  high  monntains  that  almost 
completely  encircle  its  basin, 
Yatsu-ga-take  is  the  most  promi- 
nent. To  the  r.  of  the  dip  at  the 
far-end  of  the  lake,  the  cone  of 
Fuji  appears  behind  a  nearer  range. 
The  sharp  peak  farther  roand  to  the 
r,  is  the  Eosha  Eoma-ga-take,  while 
more  remote  stretches  the  long 
snmmit  of  8hirane-san.  A  little 
farther  back,  the  top  of  Ontake  is 
visible.  Jast  behind  are  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  range  separating  the 
plain  of  Matsamoto  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Hida.  The  descent  on  the 
other  side  is  qaite  easy.  Jast  before  [ 
&himo-no-sawa,  one  passes  1.  a 
splendid  bronze  torii  erected  in 
1892  at  the  entrance  to  the  AkU 
no-Miya,  a  famoas  Shinto  temple. 

Slihno-no-Suwa  {Inns,  Kil^d- 
ya,  with  private  hot  springs ;  Mara- 
ya,  and  many  others),  lies  in  a  basin, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied 
by  Lake  Sawa,  \  hr.  walk  from  the 
town. 

This  lake,  almoet  circular  in  form,  is 
said  to  be  35  ft.  deep,  but  is  slowly  filling 
up.  Its  present  diameter  is  abont  2| 
miles.  It  freezes  over  most  winters  so 
solidly  that  heavily  laden  pack-horses  can 
cross  over  to  Kamv^to-Smoa  with  perfect 
safety  near  its  8.  E.  extremity.  The  in- 
habitants do  not,  however,  venture  upon 
the  ice  until  it  has  cracked  across,  believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  sign  from  heaven.  Somo 
attribute  the  oracking  to  the  foxes.  During 
Ihe  winter  the  fishermen  make  holes  in 
the  ice  through  which  they  insert  their 


nets  and  contrive  to  take  a  considerable^ 
quantity  of  fish,  especially  carp.  From 
tiie  S.  end  of  Lake  Suwa  issues  the 
Tenryu-gawa,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
near  Hamamatsu  on  the  TOkaidS. 

Shimo-no-Suwa  is  celebrated  for 
its  hot  springs,  the  principal  of 
which,  called  TFato-no-vu,  has  a 
temperature  of  113^.9  f.  Of  th& 
two  other  principal  soarces  in  th& 
town,  one  called  Ko^,  which  con- 
tains alum,  has  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  145°.4 ;  the  other,  tuJled 
Tanga-yu,  has  a  temperature  o£ 
114^.8.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
Japanese  spas,  Sbimo-no-Suwa  is 
apt  to  be  noisy  of  an  evening.  In 
the  day-time  it  is  busy  wii^  th& 
silk  industry.  Within  one  hour  of 
the  town  are  scattered  nearly  a 
htmdred  filatures,  producing  the^ 
best  silk  in  Japan.  The  laigest 
establishments  employ  over  two- 
hundred  hands.  Quinces,  which 
ripen  in  October,  are  also  produced 
in  great  abundance.  Wild  oats 
with  long  tails  inhabit  this  district,, 
noticeably  different  from  the  tame 
short-tailed  Japanese  cat. 

Two  great  Shint5  shrines,  called 
respectively  Haru-no-Miya  (Spring 
Temple)  and  Aki-no-Miya  (Autumn 
Temple),  the  former  situated  near 
the  inns,  the  latter  on  the  £.  out- 
skirts as  already  indicated,  have 
long  been  celebrated,  but  are  now 
fallen  into  lamentable  decay. 

They  derive  these  appellations  from  the- 
fact  ttiat  the  divinities  there  worshipped 
are  believed  to  change  their  abode  from 
one  to  the  other  according  to  the  season^ 
moving  in  to  the  Ham-no-Miya  on  the 
1st  February,  and  into  the  Aki-no-Hiya 
on  the  1st  August,  on  each  of  which  oc- 
casions a  procession  takes  place.  The  god 
and  goddess  worshipped  are  named  re- 
spectively Take-mina>gate-tome-no-Miko- 
to  and  Iflai-no-yasaka-tome-no-Mikoto. 

The  way  now  leads  up  towards 
the  Wada-tdge,  at  first  through  a 
dull  valley,  between  bills  of  in- 
considerable height.  The  stone 
monument  passed  on  the  way  is- 
to  the  memory  of  six  warriors  who^ 
surprised  here  by  the  enemy,  com- 
mitted hardkvri  rather  than   sur- 
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render.    This   was   in   December, 
1863. 

The  Wada-toge  is  the  longest  and 
highest  on  the  Kakasendd,  being 
5,300  ft.  aboTe  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Snow  lies  on  it  up  to  the  end 
of  April,  bnt  is  seldom  so  deep  as 
to  block  the  road.  The  glorious 
yiew  from  the  summit  may  best 
be  enjoyed  by  climbing  one  of 
the  mounds  to  the  1.  of  the  road, 
involving  J  hr.  delay.  To  the  N.E. 
rises  A»ama-ynma ;  to  the  S.E. 
Tateshina  and  Yatsu-ga-take ;  S.W. 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  basin  of 
Lake  Snwa ;  further  to  the  W. 
stand  Koma-ga-take  and  Ontake. 
while  to  the  N.W.  a  great  portion 
of  the  Hida-Shinshu  range  is  visible. 
Five  cho  down  one  reacbes  the 
cluster  of  tea-houses  (Eiso-ya  and 
Tsuchi-ya  are  the  best)  collectively 
known  as 

Higashi  Mocliiya.  In  case  of 
having  to  spend  the  night,  this 
would  be  found  a  better  place  to 
stay  at  than  Wada  (Inns,  Midori- 
kawa,  Nagai),  which  lies  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  pass,  ns  the  latter 
is  often  crowded  in  summer  with 
pilgrims  going  to  Ontako. 

Nagakubo  is  a  d  uble  vill., 
whose  two  halves,  Kagakubo-Shim- 
machi{Inn,  Yamazaki-ya),  and  Nd- 
gakubo-Purumachiy  lie  over  a  mile 
apart.  The  former  stands  near 
the  foot  of  the  Kasatori-toge,  over 
which  the  old  Nakasendo  highway 
vi^  Mochizuki,  Iwamurata,  and  Oi- 
wake  leads.  It  is  now  more  usual, 
as  indicated  in  our  Itinerary,  to 
curtail  the  journey  by  branching 
off  N.  down  the  valley  of  the 
Idagawa,  an  easy  ride  into 

6ya  {Inn,  Oya-kwan),  a  small 
station  on  the  Karuizawa-Naoetsu 
Kailway.  Here  the  traveller  is 
within  1}  hr.  of  the  favourite 
summer  resort  of  Karuizawa,  with 
a  hotel  in .  foreign  style ;  or  one 
can  go  straight  into  T5kyo  (see 
Routes  13  and  12). 


ROUTE  29. 

By   steameb   fbom   Yokohama   to 

KOBB.* 

While  steaming  down  Tokyo  Bay, 
there  is  a  good  view  of  Fuji  with 
the  Hakone  range  in  the  foreground 
on  the  r. ;  on  the  1.  is  the  flat  shore 
of  the  province  of  Eazusa.  At  1  hr. 
the  ship  will  be  near  Ewannon-zaki, 
on  which  there  is  a  fixed  white  light 
visible  14  miles,  showing  a  red  ray 
in  a  certain  direction  to  guide  ves- 
sels clear  of  Saratoga  Spit  (Futtsu- 
saki)  and  Plymouth  Bocks  to  the 
southward. 

Powerful  forts  have  been  con- 
structed on  Ewannon-zaki,  on  Sara- 
toga Spit,  and  also  in  the  centre  of 
the  channel  in  26  fathoms  of  water, 
for  the  defence  of  t)^e  Bay.  After 
passing  Ewannon-zaki,  the  ship 
steers  down  the  Uraga  Channel, 
so  called  from  the  town  of  that 
name  (p.lOO)  on  the  shoies  of  a  small 
harbour  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Ewan- 
non-zaki, which  was  formerly  the 
port  of  entry  for  Tokyo  Bay.  At  2 
hrs.  Tsurugi-saki,  the  south  end 
of  the  channel,  is  rounded,  where 
there  is  a  light  visible  24  m. 
Thence  the  track  lies  S.W.  to  Bock 
Island  across  the  Bay  of  Sagami, 
which  opens  on  the  r.,  and  close 
past  the  north  end  of  Yries  Island, 
described  in  Koute  8.  From  4  to  6 
hrs.  the  ship  wiU  be  running  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Izu  (Ete.  7),  within  10  m. 
of  the  shore.  A  fine  prospect  may 
be  enjoyed  of  its  ragged  mountain 
chain,  with  Fuji,  which  towers  be- 
hind, bearing  N.W.  The  island 
beyond  Vries,  looking  like  a  cooked- 
hat,  is  Toshima,  the  second  of 
the  Seven  Isles  of  Tzu.  At  6 
hrs.  Bock  Island  {Mikomoto),  off 
the  extreme  S.  of  Izn,  is  reaoh- 


*  The  ezpreasions  'at  1  hour, '  at  '2 
hours,'  etc.,  in  the  description  of  this 
voyage,  signify  '  when  the  steamer  has 
been  1  hour  out  of  Yokohama, '  '  2  hours 
out  of  Yokohama.'  etc.,  taking  12  knot» 
per  hour  as  the  average  si)eed. 
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ed;  on  it  is  a  fine  light  visible 
20  m.  From  Book  Island,  the 
direct  route  is  W.S.  W.  to  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Kishu. 
This  coarse,  which  is  followed  in 
the  summer  months,  leads  the  ship 
so  far  off  shore  that  there  is  little 
to  be  distingnished.  But  in  winter 
the  N.W.  winds  generally  blow  so 
strongly  that,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
sea,  the  ship,  after  passing  Rock 
IslaDd,  is  kept  due  W.,  crossing  the 
mouth  of  Suruga  Gulf,  and  at  9 
hrs.  is  off  Omae-saki,  distinguish- 
able at  night  by  a  white  revolving 
light  visible  19  m.  Fuji  is  now  60 
m.  distant,  and  will  not  be  seen 
much  after  this  point  except  in 
clear  winter  weather.  From  Omae- 
«aki  the  track  recedes  for  some 
hours  from  the  land,  which,  being 
low,  is  not  particularly  interesting; 
and  if  the  ship  left  Yokohama  just 
before  sunset,  this  part  will  be 
passed  in  the  night.  At  13  hrs.  the 
ship  is  off  Owari  Bay,  a  deep  bay 
stretching  some  30  m.^to  the  north- 
ward, narrow  at  the  entrance,  but 
widening  out  considerably  inside. 
It  is  from  Omae-saki  to  this  point 
that  the  voyage  is  generally  most 
trying  to  bad  sailors.  At  15  hrs. 
the  ship  is  off  Cape  Shima,  whence 
to  Dshima  is  a  run  of  70  m.,  gi^a- 
dually  approaching  the  land,  where 
fine  views  of  the  bold  and  pictur- 
esqe  mountains  of  the  provinces 
of  Kishu  and  Yamato  are  obtained. 

This  Oshima  is  of  course  different  from 

the  Oshima  (Tries  Island)  ^mentioned 
above.  There  are  numerous  Oshima's  off 
the  Japanese  coast,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  as  the  name  simply  means 

' '  big  island.  "  This  particular  Oshima  has 
been  the  scene  of  repeated  maritime  dis- 
asters. The  most  terrible  in  recent  years 
was  the  foondering  of  the  TorkiBh  man-of- 
war  '*Ertougroul "  on  the  16th  September, 
1890,    when   602  men  perished  out  of  a 

crew  of  571.  Oshima  and  its  neighbour- 
hood form  an  important  whaling  centre. 
The  whaling  guilds  conduct  their  opera- 
tions according  to  an  elaborate  system, 
described  by  Bev.  B.  B.  Grinnan  in  the 
Japan  Mail.  Minute  laws  regulate  the 
construction  of  the  boats  and  weapons 
employed, and  the  functions  of  the  various 
classes  of  men  engaged.    The  following 


description  of  the  modus  operafwZi  i»  some- 
what   condensed  :—"  The    signals   are   a 
very  important  part  of  the  work.    Men 
with  glasses  are  arranged  on  tturee  differ- 
ent mountains,  one  above  the  other.    The 
man  from  the  highest  point,  being  able  to 
see  furthest,  gives  the  flrat  notice  as  to 
the  approach  of  a  whale  by  lighting  a 
fire  and  raising  a  smoke,  and  at  the  8.ame 
time  by  means  of  his  flag  he  signals  to 
the  men  on  the  mountain  below,  and  they 
in  turn  signal  to  the  boats.    It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  men  in  the  boats  to  know 
beforehand  what  kind  of  whale  is  coming, 
also  his  size  and  distance  from  the  land ; 
for  the  attack  differs  according  to  these 
three  things.    The  species  of  the  whale  is 
known  in  most  cases  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  spouted  up.    The  first 
thing  to  be  done  when  the  boats  move 
out,  is  to  put  down  the  nets  across  the 
path  of  the  whale.    This  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  do  correctly,  for  in  the  first  place 
they  must  be  arranged  according  to  the 
species  of  the  whale.    Another  thing  to 
be    calculated  on  is   the  strength   and 
course  of  the  tide.    One  fighting   boat 
goes  to  each  net  boat,  to  assist  in  arrang- 
ing the  nets  in  their  proper  order.    Not 
all  of  the  nets  are  put  down  at  first.    The 
nets    tlxat    are    put    down    are    placed 
one   after  the   ottier  in    parallels,   with 
slight   curves,   with   short  spaces   inter- 
vening.     After    the   first    net    Is    laid, 
the  others  are  all  arranged  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left,  so  that  when  all  the 
nets  are  down  they  slant  off  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  thus  cover  a  broader 
space  across  the  path  of  the  whale.    As 
soon  as  the  nets  are  urranged,  the  net 
boats  draw  off  on  each  side  and  look  on. 
Then   some   of    the    fighting    boats    go 
around  behind  the  whale  to  attack  from 
that  point,  while  othf'rs  arrange   them- 
selves on  the  sides  so  as  to   <&ive    the 
whale  into  the  nets.    Those  from  behind 
strike  with  the  harpoons  and   run   the 
lines  out.    The  whale  then  rushes  for> 
ward,  and  must  be  driven  into  the  nets. 
Then  a  wild  scene  ensues,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  surround  the  whale  that  is 
making   frantic   efforts   to   escape.      He 
often  does  escape  ;  but  if  he  does  not,  he 
is  soon  surrounded  by  nearly  three  hun- 
dred  naked  yelling  men.  who  throw  har- 
poons and  stones  in  such  numbers  that 
the  huge  prey  is  overcome.    It  is  really 
an  awful  as  well  as  pitiable  sight ;  for  the 
noble    animal   until   very   weak    makes 
furious  efforts  to  escape,  rushing  forward 
and  then  diving  and  coming  up  again  to 
beat  the  sea  into  a  bloody  foam,  at  times 
smashing  the  boats  or  overturning  them  ; 
and  above  all  the  din  and  yelling  of  the 
men,  can  often  be  beard  the  plaintive  cry 
of  the  whale  as  the  deadly  weapons  sink 
deep  into  his  flesh.    Before  the  whale  is 
dead,  and  while  he  is  rushing  forward, 
a  man  with  a  very  sharp  knife  leaps  on 
his  back  near  the  head,  and  slashes  two 
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great  gyuhcs  into  the  flash  and  passes  a 
large  rope  several  times  aroimd  in  the 
flesh,  leaving  a  loop  on  the  outside  ;  the 
same  kind  of  loops  are  made  in  the  flesh 
nearer  the  taU.  This  is  done  in  order  that 
the  whale  may  be  tied  up  between  two 
large  boats  to  beams  stretched  across,  and 
thus  kept  from  sinking  when  he  dies.  In 
this  way  he  is  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
above.  The  operation  of  cutting  the  holes 
and  putting  in  the  ropes  is  only  done  by 
Ihe  bravest  and  most  skilful  men  (ncuashi). 
While  the  holes  are  being  cut  and  the 
ropes  passed  in,  the  man  must  hold  on  to 
the  whale,  and  even  go  down  with  him 
into  the  wat^r  if  he  dives  ;  for  if  he  lets 
go.  he  is  liable  to  be  struck  by  the  whale's 
tail  and  killed.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
tack  his  head  down  and  cling  to  the 
animal  by  the  holes  he  has  cut.  He 
cannot  raise  his  head,  because  he  will  at 
once  be  blinded  by  the  water  being  driven 
into  his  eyes.  When  the  fight  draws  to  a 
close  and  the  huge  mammal  is  dying,  all 
the  whalers  pray  for  the  ease  of  the 
departing  spirit  by  calling  out  Jbraku! 
JOrakul  Joraku!  in  a  low  deep  tone  of 
voice.  Again,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
whale  is  taken,  a  memorial  service  is  held 
and  prayers  offered  for  the  repose  of  ^e 
departed  soul.  If  a  baby  whale  is  captur- 
ed, a  special  matsuri  is  held  on  the  ninth 
day  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  whale  is 
landed  he  is  cut  up,  and  it  is  a  fearful 
sight ;  for  the  men  strip  themselves  of  all 
clothing,  and  hack  and  cut  like  madmen, 
all  yelling  at  the  same  time  with  the 
greatest  excitement.  Some  men  even  cut 
holes  and  go  bodily  into  the  whale,  and, 
coming  out  all  covered  with  blood,  look 
like  horrid  red  devils.  Most  of  the 
whales  taken  are  about  50  ft.  long." 

From  16  hrs.  to  29  hrs.  is  gene- 
rally coDsidered  the  most  eu  joy  able 
part  of  the  run  from  Yokohama  to 
Kobe,  and  the  traveller  should  make 
a  point  of  being  on  deck  as  much  as 
possible.  Hounding  Oshima,  which 
is  marked  by  a  white  revolving 
light  visible  18  miles,  at  20  hrs., 
the  vessel  is  close  enough  to  the 
shore  to  note  the  thickly  studded 
fishing  villages,  whose  fleets  of 
boats  cover  the  water  for  miles. 
Half  an  hour's  steaming  from 
OsLima  brings  us  to  Shio  Misaki, 
«n  which  is  a  light  visible  iO  m., 
intended  to  guide  vessels  from  the 
eastward.  From  Shio  Misaki  the 
track  lies  close  along  the  shore — 
sometimes  within  2  m.,  seldom 
more  than  4  m.— to  Hiino  Misaki, 
a  run  of  47  m.,  which,  if  made  in 


daylight,  will  be  even  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  70  miles  mentioned 
above.  The  hills  of  the  bold  and 
rugged  coast  of  Eishu  to  the  r. 
abound  in  pheasants,  deer,  boars, 
and  monkeys.  The  land  now 
visible  on  the  1.  is  the  east  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Shikoku.  At  25 
hrs.,  the  ship  is  off  Hiino  Misa- 
ki, and  after  steering  due  north 
for  26  m.,  will  pass  through  Izumi 
or  Yura  Strait,  which  is  about  6  m. 
wide,  the  passage  for  ships  being 
narrowed  to  2  m.  by  two  islands- 
called  Ji-noshima  and  Oki-no- 
shima,  on  the  W.  side  of  which 
latter  is  a  lighthouse.  Observe 
both  r.  and  1.  how  the  heights  have 
been  levellel  for  the  erection  of 
forts  to  protect  this  approach  to 
Osaka  and  E5be.  From  the  light 
on  the  islet  in  Yura  Strait  to  Kobe 
is  a  ran  of  26  m.  across  a  com- 
pletely landlocked  bay,  with  the 
large  Island  of  Awaji  on  the  1.  Kobe 
is  generally  reached  at  from  28  to  30 
hrs.,  weather  being  favourable. 
The  highest  hill  seen  to  the  r.,- 
with  white  temple  buildings  spark- 
ling in  the  sun,  is  Maya-san;  the 
highest  away  to  the  1.  behind 
Hyogo  is  Takatoii. 

Passenger  steamers  usually  re- 
main 24  hrs.  at  Kobe,  which  gives 
travellers  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Kyoto. 

The  chief  distances  of  the  run 
between  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  as 
made  by  the  Mppon  Yusen  Kwai- 
sha  steamers,  are  as  follows : — 

Yokohama  to  : —  Allies 

Lightship 2 

Ewannon-zaki      14 

Cape  Sagami 23 

Bock  Island       74 

Oshima   244 

Hiino  Misaki 297 

Oki-no-shima    322 

Hy5go  Point     34G 

Company's  Buoy 348 
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ROUTE  30. 


Kaeuizawa-Naoetsu  Eailway. 

temple  op  shakttsonji.[matsumoto.] 
tempiib  of  zenkoji.    excursions 
peom  nagano.    lake  nojiei. 
ascent  of  myoko-zan. 


Dlitanoe 

from 
Eaniizawa. 

Names 

of 
Stations. 

Bemarks. 

8m. 
13i 
19A 
2U 

243 

31f 

37i 

4a 

46 
623 

64 

69^ 

731 
8U 

92 

KABUIZAWA. 

Miyoda 

Komoro 

Tanaka 

Oya 

XJEDA 

(T5ky5  to  Ka- 
\   ruizawa   (see 
(  Bte.  12). 

(Alight  for  Na- 
(  kasendo. 
(Bead    to   Ma- 
(  tsumoto. 

(  Bead  to  Kusa- 
{  tsu  over  the 
(  Shibu-toge. 

( Alight         for 
\  Lake  Nojiri. 
(Alight  for  Aka- 
{  kura. 

Sakaki 
Yashiro 
Shinonoe 
NAGANO 

To vono 

Mure 
Kashiwabara  .... 

Taguchi  

Sekiyama 
Aral 
Takata 
NAOETSU 

This  line,  starting  from  an  ele- 
vation of  3,080  ft.  at  Karuizawa, 
descends  to  the  sea-coast  at  Nao- 
etsu,  and  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  picturesque  railway  route  in 
Japan.  The  first  five  or  six  miles 
are  over  a  fairly  level  plain ;  but 
the  conditions  are  changed  when 
the  southern  slope  of  Asama-yama 
has  to  be  rounded.  Here  hes  a 
water-shed  whence  flow  large  rivers 
north  and  south,  towards  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  Pacific  respective- 
ly. All  the  drainage  of  the  great 
volcano  pours  down  through  deep 
gullies  into  the  channel  of  one  or 


other  of  these  rivers.  The  soil,  a 
loosely  packed  volcanic  ash  and 
gravel  of  light  colour,  is  easily 
spooped  away,  and  large  chasms 
are  left  whose  sides  the  highway 
descends  and  ascends  in  zigzags. 
Throughout  most  of  this  section, 
the  traveller  looks  down  from  a 
giddy  height  on  rice-fields  far  be- 
low. From  a  point  near  Oiwake, 
where  the  Nakasendo  is  left  be- 
hind, on  to  Komoro  opportunities 
are  afforded  of  seeing  to  advantage 
the  Iwamurata  plain  backed  by  the 
imposing  range  of  Yatsu-ga-take. 
Asama-yama  has  a  less  smiling 
aspect  on  this  side ;  the  flat  top  of 
the  cone  lengthens  out,  the  pinky 
brown  colour  of  the  sides  assumes 
a  blackish  hue,  and  chasms  rough 
with  indurated  lava  break  the 
regularity  of  the  slopes.  Before 
Komoro  is  reached,  a  long  volcanic 
ridge,  dominating  the  valley  of 
the  river  Chikuma  as  far  as  Ueda, 
reveals  the  fact  that  Asama  is  not 
an  isolated  cone,  but  the  last  and 
highest  of  a  range  of  mountains. 
A  former  crater,  which  has  dis- 
charged itself  into  this  valley  and 
is  now  extinct,  displays  a  row  of 
black  jagged  rocks  in  the  hollow 
between  Asama  and  the  next  peak 
of  the  range,  a  striking  feature  as 
seen  from  Komoro. 

Komoro  (Jnn,  Tsuru-ya;  Tea- 
house in  public  garden  with  pretty 
view)  is  a  busy  commercial  centre. 
Formerly  the  seat  of  a  Daimyo,  it 
has  turned  its  picturesque  castle- 
grounds  overhanging  the  river,  into 
a  public  garden.  Saddlery,  vehi- 
cles, and  tools  for  the  surrounding 
district  are  manufactured  here. 

About  1  hr.  walk  from  the  station 
is  the  monastery  of  Skakusonji, 
commonly  known  as  I^unobiki  no 
Kwannon,  which  lies  perched  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  high  bluffs  that 
overlook  the  Chikuma-gawa.  It  is 
a  romantic  spot,  approached  by 
a  narrow  gorge  leading  from  the 
river  bank.  The  monks  have  tun- 
nelled through  the  rocks  in  several 
places,  making  passages  which  lead 
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to  the  varions  sbrines  find  form  a 
continnons  corkscrew  path  ronnd 
the  perpendicular  cUff.  The  white- 
painted  hut  close  by  the  bell-tower 
on  the  summit  commands  a  superb 
view  of  the  Asama  range  and  the 
valley  of  the  Ghikuma-gawa.  The 
monastery  belongs  to  the  Tendai 
sect  of  Buddhists. 

From  Komoro  to  Ueda  the  rail- 
way runs  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ghikuma-gawa,  whose  S.  bank  is 
here  formed  by  a  series  of  bold 
bluffs,  in  many  places  descending 
sheer  into  the  water.  This  river, 
also  called  the  Shinano-gawa,  flow- 
ing from  the  N.,  becomes  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Japan,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Niigata.  The  massive 
Shinshu-Hida  range  is  now  also  in 
sight,  its  mountains,  even  in  the 
height  of  summer,  being  streaked 
with  snow.  A  few  miles  before 
Ueda,  the  valley  opens  out  into  a 
circular  plain  of  which  that  town 
is  the  centre. 

Oya  [Innt  Oya-kwan,  at  station), 
though  a  tiny  place,  has  some 
importance  to  travellers  as  having 
become,  since  1891,    the  starting- 

Soint   for  the  journey  down  the 
Fakasendo  (see  Boute  28). 

TTeda  {Inns,  Uemura-ya,  Tsuzuki- 
ya,  both  with  branches  at  the 
station)  possesses  few  attractions. 
White  and  other  silks  of  a  durable 
quality,  but  wanting  in  gloss  and 
finish,  are  the  principal  p^duots  of 
the  district.  It  is  specially  noted 
for  a  stout  striped  silk  fabric  called 
Ueda-jima, 

[The  important  town  of  Matsn- 
moto  may  be  reached  from 
Ueda  by  jinrikisha  (2  men 
necessary)  over  the  Hdfvkuji- 
tdge,  4,400  f  t^  high,  the  distance 
being  11  ri  25  chd  (28}  m.). 
The  summit  of  the  pass  offers 
a  comparatively  narrow  pros- 
pect in  the  direction  of  Matsu- 
moto,  but  commands,  looking 
backwards,    a  fine   mountain 

'  panorama,  including    Asama- 


yama  and  Shirane-san.  Before 
descending  into  the  plain,  one 
of  the  grandest  views  in 
Japan  discloses  itself.  The 
whole  Hida  range  spreads  oat 
before  the  spectator,  Yari-ga- 
take  being  specially  conspi- 
cuous with  its  spear-shaped 
peak  that  resembles  the  Mat- 
terhorn.  In  the  foreground 
are  well-wooded  hills,  in 
the  distance  the  river  winding 
like  a  silver  thread.  A  branch 
railway  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  Shinonoi  near 
Nagano,        which,        pissing 

through  Tnari-yama  and  Gmi, 
vnW  strike  acroRs  to  the  valley 
of  the  Saigawa  nt  Eawate,  and 
reach  Matsumoto.  The  project 
includes  an  extension  from 
Matsumoto  to  Shiojiii  on  the 
Naktisendo. 

Matsumoto  (Inn^,  Maru-mo 
at  H  i totsu-bashi ,  and  Man-giku 
in  Uramachi'  is  the  centre  of 
trade  between  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  province  and 
the  province  of  Echigo.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  wide, 
fertile  plain  bordered  on  all 
sides  by  magnificent  mountain 
ranges.  Matsumoto  became  a 
castle-town  early  in  the  16th 
century,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
Daimyo  called  Matsudaira 
Tamba  -  no  -  Kami.  A  pictur- 
esque portion  of  the  castle  still 
survives.  The  principal  local 
products  are  silk  (though  not 
the  finest  quality),  candied 
fruits,  socks,  and  baskets  and 
boxes  of  bamboo  work.  The 
largest  filature,  called  JTaimei- 
sha,  is  situated  at  Shimizu,  a 
short  distance  S.  £.  of  the 
town. 

Bather  than  stop  at  Matsu- 
moto, those  in  search  of  pure 
air  and  the  picturesque  should 
repair  to  the  spruce  little  vill. 
of  Asama,  30  chd  to  the  K.E. 
noted  for  its  hot  sprinm.  Of 
the  numerous  irmSy  the  l)e8t  is 
the  *  Me-no-yu. 


Maisumolo  and  Nagano. 
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Baftha  ran  from  Matsumoto 
to  Seba  on  the  Nakasendo,  4  ri, 
17  cJw  (11  m.) 

Matsnmoto  forms  convenient 
bend-quarters  for  expeditions 
Among  the  great  mountains 
described  in  Route  36.  A 
pleasant  boating  excursion  can 
be  made  hence  do'wn  the  Saigch 
tea  amidst  fine  rocky  land- 
scapes; the  railway  may  be 
rejoined  at  Nagano.  The  head- 
M'aters  of  this  river  are  near 
Lake  Suwa.  It  joins  tlie  Ohi- 
kuma-gawa  a  short  distance  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Nagano,  combining 
with  this  latter  to  form  the 
great  Shinanogawa.] 

The  old  castle  of  Ueda,  of  which 
one  watch-tower  still  remains  in- 
tact, stands  on  the  river-bank  be- 
yond the  town,  and  forms  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape  as  the 
train  leaves  the  station.  The  exit 
from  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  en- 
closing Ueda  is  narrow  and  bidden 
from  view.  Just  before  the  line 
approaches  it,  a  curious  bluff  with 
a  cave  in  its  face  is  noticeable  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Before  reaching  Yashiro,  there  is, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  hill 
with  the  curious  name  of  Oba-sute- 
xfama,  that  is,  "  the  Hill  where  the 
Aunt  was  Abandoned." 

It  is  explained  by  a  legend  which  tells 
QB  that  the  abandoned  one  waa  Oyama- 
bime,  annt  to  Eo-no-haDa-Bakn-ya-Hime, 
the  lovely  goddess  of  Fuji,  who  znanied 
Ninigi-no-Mikoto,  the  first  ancestor  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Japan.  This  Oyama- 
bime  was  so  ugly,  ill-tempered,  envious, 
and  malicious  ttiat  none  of  the  gods 
woold  take  her  in  marriage.  Her  ne^mew 
and  niece,  in  despair  that  her  evil  disposi- 
tion shonld  thus  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
happiness,  entreated  her  to  reform,  but 
in  vain.  At  last  the  younger  goddess 
suggested  that  a  tour  through  the  beauti- 
fnlscenery  of  Shlnano,  where  she  mi|^t 
contemplate  the  moon  from  some  lofty 
mountain-top,  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
softening  effect.  So  they  set  out  together, 
and  after  surmounting  Innumerable 
pei^,  at  length  reached  this  place.  Ko- 
so-hana-Hime  mounted  a  stone,  and 
pointing  with  her  finger,  said  to  her 
aun^  "Yonder  is  a  rock.  Climb  up  it 
And  look  calmly  round,  and  your  heart 


will  be  purified.'*  The  aunt,  tired  with 
her  long  journey,  melted  under  the 
gentle  influences  of  the  harvest  moon. 
Turning  to  her  niece,  she  said.  "  I  vtlXL 
dwell  forever  on  this  hill-top,  and  join 
with  the  God  of  Suwa  in  watching  over 
the  land."  And  with  these  words,  she 
vanished  in  the  moonbeams.-— Tbis 
legend,  though  told  of  Shinto  divinities, 
is  probably  of  Buddhist  origin. 

At  Yashiro  a  road  branches  oM 
to  the  important  town  of  Mataur 
shiro,  and  down  the  r.  bank  of  tha 
Ghikuma-gawa  to  Niigata.  Before 
reaching  Nagano,  both  the  Ghiku- 
ma-gawa and  the  Saigawa  are 
crossed.  One  of  the  spans  of  the 
Saigawa  viaduct  is  200  ft.  long. 

Nagrano  or  ZenkOji  (Jnnst 
Fuji-ya  semi-foreign,  Ogi-ya ; 
Bestt.  Seiyd-ken)  is  the  capital  of 
the  prefecture  of  Nagano,  which 
comprises  the  whole  province  of 
Shinshu.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains, 
which  form  an  imposing  back- 
ground and  almost  surround  it. 
A  considerable  trade  is  done  in 
woven  goods  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. Numerous  fine  build- 
ings in  foreign  style  and  crowds 
of  pilgrims  thronging  the  streets, 
give  the  town  an  air  of  exceptional 
prosperity.  The  Japanese  Club 
called  Jdzanrkvym,  which  has  a 
room  of  144  mats,  commands  a  fliie 
prospect.  The  Buddhist  TempU  cf 
Zenkdfi,  belonging  to  tbe  Tendi^i 
sect,  IS  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  whole  empire,  and  was  found- 
ed as  far  back  as  A.D.  HTO,  though 
the  present  buildings  date  only 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  15tn 
century.  It  is  dedicated  to  Amida 
and  his  two  followers,  Ewunnon  and 
Daiseishi,  a  group  of  whose  images 
is  here  enshrined;  also  to  Honda 
Toshimitsu  and  his  wife  and  soz^ 
Yayoi-no-Mae  and  Yoshisuke,  wl^'o 
are  worshipped  as  the  pip^ 
founders. 

This  sacved  group  is  said  to  hsve  besh 
made  by  Shaka  Muni  himself  ovit  ptgolU 
found  on  Mount  Shumi,  the  centce.of  thj^ 
Universe.  After  various  vicissitudes  vx 
China  and  Korea,  it  was  brought  to  JftpAh 
in  A.D.  052,  a8:a  present  fromihe  Kiilig  -of 
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Korea  to  the  Mikado  on  the  first  intro- 
dtiction  of  Baddhism  into  Japan.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  enemies  of  Bud- 
dhism to  make  away  with  the  image  were 
in  vain.  Thrown  into  rivers,  hacked  at. 
burnt,  it  survived  all  and  finally  found  a 
resting-place  at  Zenkdji  in  A.D.  602. 

The  popular  Japanese  proverb  "  Ushi  ni 
hikarete,  ZenkdjirtnaiH,'*  lit.  "to be  led  to 
the  Zenkdji  plgiimage  by  a  cow  "  refers 
to  an  old  legend.  A  cow,  so  the  story 
goes,  ran  off  one  day  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
.which  a  wicked  old  woman  had  set  out  to 
dry,  and  was  pursued  by  her  to  the 
temple,  where  Buddha,  appearing  in  a 
halo  of  light,  softened  her  heart  and  re- 
warded her  even  in  this  world  by  restor- 
ing her  washing  to  her  when  she  reached 
home  again.  The  proverb  applies  to  good 
coming  out  of  evil. 

The  building  1.  of  the  entrance 
called  Dai-Hongwan,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  an  abbess  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  family  iAma  Miya  Sama\ 
and  of  a  sisterhood  of  nuns. 
Bows  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
rosaries  and  pictures  of  the  sacred 
triad  line  the  court.  Behind  the 
shops  are  the  houses  of  the  priests, 
each  in  its  own  trimly  laid  out 
garden.  At  the  end  of  this  court 
IB  the  chief  gateway,  with  images 
ef  Honju  and  the  Shi  Tenno,  which 
are  exhibited  only  on  New  Tear's 
day.  The  Main  Temple,  erected 
in  1701,  is  a  two-storied  building 
198  ft.  in  depth  by  108  ft.  in 
width,  with  a  huge  three-gabled 
Toof ,  so  that  the  ridge  is  T-shaped. 
This  form  is  called  shumoku-zukuri, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shu- 
moku,  a  wooden  hammer  with 
which  the  Buddhists  strike  the 
small  bell  used  by  them  in  their 
religious  services.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  136  pillars,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  69,384  rafters,  the 
same  number  as  that  of  the  written 
characters  contained  in  the  Chin- 
ese yersion  of  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
'  iures.  At  the  entrance  two  beau- 
tiful new  marble  lamps,  about 
6  ft.  high,  deserve  inspection.  The 
saored  golden  group,  standing  in 
a  shrine  on  the  W.  side,  is  kept  in 
'A  reliquary  dating  from  A.D.  1369, 
shrouded  by  a  curtain  of  gorgeous 
brocade.  For  a  moderate  fee,  the 
curtain  is  raised  so  as  to  show  the 


outermost  of  the  seven  boxes  in 
which  the  image  is  enclosed.  A 
space  of  88  mats  (about  1,600  sq. 
ft.)  is  set  apart  for  the  worshippers. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  main  hall  is 
an  entrance  to  a  dark  gallery  which 
runs  round  below  the  floor  of  the 
chancel  {naijin)^  issuing  again  by 
the  same  door.  To  complete  this 
circuit  (kaidan-mawari  or  tai-ncii- 
meguri)  thrice  is  believed  to  save 
the  pilgrim  from  the  peril  of 
eternal  damnation.  More  than  200 
bronze  and  stone  lanterns  crowd 
the  space  in  front  of  the  main  hall.. 

In  one  of  the  temple  buildings 
{Dai-kanshin)t  besides  the  usual 
religious  pictures,  are  sold  shirts 
called  kyo-katdbira,  lit.  "  sutra 
shirts."  Each  pilgrim  purchases 
one,  and  keeps  it  by  him  till  the 
hour  of  death,  to  be  dressed  in  it 
for  burial.  At  the  same  time,  a 
fiidft  with  the  7)ianji  (see  Glossary) 
is  placed  in  the  corpse's  hand. 

In  front  of  the  A'yozo,  or  Sacred 
Library,  on  the  1.  of  the  main 
building,  are  two  praying- wheels  in 
stone,  fixed  in  pedestals  7  ft.  high, 
and  bearing  the  invocation  liamu 
Amida  Butsu. 

The  principal  festivals  are  the 
JOai  Miributsriy  or  Great  Invocation 
of  Buddha,  held  on  the  the  31st 
July,  those  held  at  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  and  one  on. 
the  14th  March,  in  commemoration 
of  the  terrible  earthquake  which 
shook  this  region  in  1847.  The 
13th  July  is  a  civic  gala  day. 

On  the  r.  of  the  temple  enclosure 
is  the  Public  Garden,  which  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  valley. 

EXCUBSIONS  FBOM  NaOAI^O. 

1.  Burando  Takushi,  1  ri  N.E. 
of  the  town,  a  shrine  dedicated  to 
the  Buddhist  god  of  medicine,  is- 
perched  high  above  the  path  in  a 
hxge  tree  growing  out  of  the 
rook.  Close  by  are  some  petroleum 
springs. 

2.  Togakushi-san  and  Ken- 
no-mine.  Five  7-1  from  Nagano 
stands  the  temple  of  Togakushi-^an^ 


Togakushi'San.    Izuna-san. 
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whither  the  god  Tftjikarft-o-no- 
Mikoto  is  said  to  have  hurled 
the  rocky  door  of  the  cavern  in 
which  tbe  Sun-G-oddess  had  hidden 
herself  (see  the  legend  as  given  on 
p.  45).  The  road,  which  is  passable 
for  jinrikisbas,  leaves  the  town  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  temple  of  Zenkoji, 
and  winds  np  a  narrow  ravine  to  the 
hamlet  of  Arayasu,  whence,  lead- 
ing over  low  hills,  it  reaches  the 
Test-house  called  Nyuzaka  in  45 
min.,  and  then  issues  on  to  the 
moor  which  encircles  the  base  of 
Izuna-san  at  a  height  of  3,750  ft. 
above  the  sea.  In  15  min.  more 
welcome  to  two  tea-houses  known 
as  Okuho,  The  path  then  descends 
for  about  1  m.  to  a  point  where  it 
divides,  the  r.  branch  proceeding 
direct  to  the  vill.  of  Togakushi 
(Inn,  Kambara),  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  Chu-sha  temple  is  situa- 
ted* the  1.  reaching  the  Ildko-sha 
after  12  cho  more.  The  latter 
temple,  standing  ,at  the  top  of 
a  long  flight  of  steps  lined  with 
old  cryptomerias,  is  a  spacious 
building  decorated  with  carvings 
of  some  merit.  From  the  Hokd- 
sha  to  the  village  is  a  pleasant 
walk  of  12  chd  through  a  wood. 
Except  for  their  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, little  remains  about  the 
temples  to  attract  the  visitor; 
a  fine  modem  bronze  water-basin 
in  the  lower  court  of  the  Chu-sha, 
and,  the  sepia  drawing  on  the 
roof  of  the  main  hall  are,  however, 
worth  inspection.  The  road  to  the 
Okusha  (30  c^)  is  almost  level 
the  whole  way,  except  during  the 
last  few  hundred  yards.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  romantic  ravine, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  in- 
cluding the  summits  of  Fuji  and 
Asama-yama. 

Those  who  intend  to  cUmb  Ken- 
no-'mine  (8,080  ft.)  will  do  best  to 
pass  the  night  at  Togakushi.  Whe- 
ther one  ascends  viS  Omote-yama 
(6,000  ft. ),  and  passes  thence  along 
the  rugged  ridge  to  Ura-yama  in 
order  to  make  the  complete  circuit, 
or  takes  the  latter  only,  a  long  day 


should  be  allowed  for  the  eapedi* 
tion.  The  path  up  Omote-yama 
leads  directly  behind  the  prieBts' 
house  at  the  Oku-sha,  and  is  so 
precipitous  in  parts  that  chains 
have  been  affixed  to  the  trees  and 
rocks  for  the  benefit  of  the  pil- 
grims. Waraji  are  indispensable. 
To  ascend  Ura-yama  only,  one  does 
not  touch  the  Oku-sha,  but  takes 
the  path  which  diverges  from  the 
main  road  to  Eashiwabara  at  about 

1  ri  from  Togakushi.  The  distance 
to  the  summit  is  variously  estimat- 
ed at  from  4  to  5  ri.  A  little  below 
stands  a  hut  where  pilgrims  pass 
the  night,  in  order  to  witness 
sunrise  from  the  peak,  whence 
Amida  is  supposed  to  be  visible 
riding  on  a  cloud  of  many  colours. 

3.  Izuna-san  (6,080  ft.)  should 
be  ascended  from  the  vill.  of  Toga- 
kushi, whence  the  siunmit  may  be 
gained  in  2  hrs.  easy  walMng  np  a 
long  spur.  Another  path,  by  which 
tbe  descent  is  usually  made,  strikes 
up  from  the  moor  on  the  Nagano 
side,  20  min.  beyond  the  Nyuzaka 
tea-house  mentioned  above ;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  steep  and  covered 
with  dense  undergrowth.  A  hut 
in  which  pilgrims  sleep,  occupies 
one  side  of  the  summit.  The  view 
is  very  extensive  in  every  direction. 
The  descent  takes  rather  less  than 

2  hrs.,  and  emerges  on  the  moqr  at 
a  point  where  the  traveller  may 
either  return  to  Arayasu,  or  strike 
away  to  the  1.  by  a  path  leading 
over  the  moor  to  KasMwabara 
station, — a  3  hrs.  walk. 

The  railway  from  Nagano,  con- 
tinues along  the  plain  as  far  as 

Toyono  (Inn,  (Sakamoto^ya). 
Here  it  enters  a  narrow  valley, 
which  it  follows  up  until  Kashiwa- 
bara  is  reached  at  a  height  of  2,200 
ft.  At  Toyono  a  road  leads  over 
the  Shibu-t5ge  to  Eusatsu  (see  p. 
187.)  A  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Izuna-san  on  the  I.  as 

Kashiwabara  is  approached. 
This  section  of  the  line  traverses  a 
region  where  the  snowfall  is  pecn- 
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Boute  30. — KarwizaworNmelsu  Railway, 


Hkrly  heavy,  drifts  occasionally  ac- 
Ottftmlatinp;  to  a  depth  of  over 
lO  ft.  and  stopping  all  traffic  for 
ireeks  at  a  time. 

[The  traveller  with  time  to  spare 
should  alight  here  to  visit  the 
beautiful  little  lake  called  No- 
jiri'ko,  1  ri  distant,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  hamlet  of  Aka- 
kura,  3  rl  further,  lying  on  the 
side  of  Myoko-zan,  and  noted 
for  its  hot  spring^.  Jinrikishas 
may  be  taken  all  the  way. 
Those  going  direct  to  Akakura 
alight  at  the  next  station, 
Tagtichi,  from  which  the  baths 
are  34  cho  distant  by  jinrikisha. 
The  way  from  Eashiwabara  is 
through  a  pleasant  oak-wood, 
whence  it  descends  slightly  to 

Nojiri  (Inn,  Eohizen-ya), 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  which  is  surrounded  by 
low  hills  covered  with  thickets. 
On  a  densely  wooded  islet  is  a 
temple  called  Uga-no-Jinja.  In 
front  of  the  temple  stand  two 
magnificent  cryptomerias,  one 
of  which  measures  27  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  view  of 
the  giant  masses  of  Iznna, 
Eurohime,  and  Myokd-zan,  as 
seen  from  the  island,  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  find  an  outlet  into 
'the  Sekigawa,  which,  flowing 
from  sources  on  Togakushi- 
Ban  and  Yakeyama,  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Naoetsu. 

Akakura  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Takata  and  other  places  on  the 
plain  from  July  to  September. 
It  possesses  an  excellent  Inn, 
the  Eogaku-ro  (open  only  dur- 
ing the  summer  '  months), 
boasting  a  gigantic  bath,  which 
is  supplied  with  hot  water 
brought  in  pipes  from  sources 
2  ri  further  up  the  mountain. 
European  meals  can  occasion- 
ally be  obtained.  From  the 
hamlet  nothing  obstructs  the 
glorious  prospect  of  the  rich 


plain  extending  down  to  Nao- 
etsu on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
of  the  island  of  Sado  on 
the  dim  horizon.  About  3 
ri,  off,  between  Eurohime  and 
Myoko-zan,  is  a  large  waterfall 
called  Nae  no  taki.  Akakura 
is  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  to  ascend 

My6k6-zan  (8,180  ft.).  This 
mountain  is  not  free  from  snow 
until  July.  The  ascent  can  be 
made  by  a  good  walker  in  3 
hours.  There  are  two  paths, 
passing  respectively  by  l^Knami 
Jigoku-dani  and  Eita-no 
Jigoku-dani.  Traversing  the 
little  park  at  the  top  of  the 
village  street,  the  last-men- 
tioned goes  straight  on,  while 
the  former  bears  to  the  left. 
This  is  the  better  route,  has 
more  varied  scenery,  and  is 
somewhat  shorter.  The  path 
leads  through  the  long  grass 
for  some  ^stance,  and  then 
climbs  steeply  to  a  point 
whence  Fuji  is  seen, — 50  chd 
from  Akakura.  At  about  2  ri, 
the  hut  of  the  sulphur  workers 
below  Minami  Jigoku-dani  is 
reached,  whence,  for  about  10 
cho,  the  path  ascends  the  steep 
course  of  a  rivulet  under  the 
cane-brake ;  and  soon  after,  at 
a  small  shrine,  the  path  from 
the  Eita-no  Jigoku-dani  joins  it 
from  the  r.  A  little  above  this 
is  the  Bokudo-no-ike,  whence 
to  the  top  is  a  steep  but 
nowhere  dangerous  climb  of 
20  cho,  partly  assisted  by 
chains.  On  the  summit  stands 
a  small  wooden  shrine  dedicat- 
ed to  Amida,  near  which  tepid 
water  oozes  out  drop  by  drop. 
My5ko-zan  forms  part  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  The  mountains 
immediately  surrounding  it  are 
the  long  semi-circular  ridge 
called  My6k5-zan-no-Urayama 
on  the  S.E.,  and  Eanayama  on 
the  N.  The  view  to  the  S.E. 
includes  Asama  and  Fuji. 
Directly    8.    rises    Eurohime 


Mycho-zan.     Takata.     Naoetau, 
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with  ita  two  penks,  between 
which  is  seen  the  top  of  Iznna- 
sao.  Ken-no-mine  bears  abont 
S.S.W.,  while  the  round-topped 
mouDtiiin  bearing  W.N.W.  is 
Yakeyama,  an  extinct  volcano. 
To  the  N.E.  the  view  extends 
over  the  plain  of  Echi^o  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Island  of 
Sado.  In  descending,  the  path 
to  the  1.  at  the  hut  below  the 
Eokudo-no-ike  and  via  the 
Kita-no-Jigoku-dani  solfatara 
may  be  taken.  It  is  in  parts, 
however,  very  narrow,  and 
overhung  with  tall  grass  and 
weeds.  The  mountain  is  much 
frequented  by  pilgrims,  espe- 
cially on  the  23rd  night  of  the 
6th  moon,  old  calendar,  when 
they  go  up  in  great  numbers 
by  torchhght,  but  do  not  pass 
through  Akakura.] 

There  is  a  falling  gradient  of 
about  600  ft.  in  the  4^  m.  traversed 
between  Taguchi  and  Sekiyama, 
The  ascent  of  Myoko-zan  may  also 
be  made  from  here,  but  it  involves 
a  longer  walk  over  the  moor  than 
from  Akakura.  The  gradient  is  still 
heavy  until  Aral  is  reached,  where 
the  country  becomes  flaiter. 

Aral  is  a  flourishing  town  noted 
foi  tobacco,  pueraria  starch  {kuzu), 
and  petroleum,  the  springs  being 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Here  is  ^rst  seen  the  custom  pe- 
CTiliar  to  most  of  the  towns  in 
Echigo,  of  covered  ways  along  the 
house-fronts,  used  when  the  snow 
lies  deep  in  the  streets. 

Takata  {Innt  &oy5-kwan)  is  a 
large  place,  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  a  Daimyd  named  Sakaki- 
barn,  one  of  the  four  families  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  providing 
a  regent  during  the  minority  of  a 
Shogun.  ,  The  town  is  traversed  by 
a  long  street,  which  bends  repeated- 
ly at  right  angles.  Cotton-weaving 
is  extensively  carried  on.  The  Bok- 
koku  Kaidd  branches  off  1.  near 
here  to  the  provinces  of  Kaga,  Echi- 
zen,  etc.  (see  Boute  46;. 


Naoetsu  {Innsy  Ika^gon,  Matsu- 
ba-kwan),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sekigawa,  is  a  port  of  call  for 
steamers  to  Niigata,  Fushiki 
(10  hra.),  and  other  places  on  the 
west  coast.  Naoetsu  produces  a 
jelly  called  aMDa-arm^  made  from 
millet,  and  appreciated  by  both 
Japanese  and  Europeans.  A 
great  annual  horse — or,  to  be 
quite  correct,  mare— fair  is  held 
during  the  month  of  July  in  the 
suburb  of  Easuga  Shinden.  The 
animals  are  brought  from  Shiiya 
and  other  localities  in  the  province 
of  Echigo. 

Half  a  ri  to  the  S.  of  Naoetsu 
lies  the  vill.  of  Qochi  {^Inn^  Shimizu- 
ya),  a  favourite  resort  during  the 
hot  weather,  where  several  good 
tea-houses  have  been  built  on  cliffs 
overlooking  the  sea.  Excellent 
bathing  may  be  had  on  the  long 
stretch  of  sandy  beach  immediate- 
ly below,  so  that  altogether  those 
compelled  to  remaih  over-night  in 
this  neighbourhood  will  find  it  a 
pleasanter  resting-place  than  stuf- 
fy, uninteresting  Naoetsu. 

Travellers  desirous  of  following 
the  coast  line  southwards  to  To- 
yama  will  find  the  itinerary  in 
Section  3  of  Boute  46.  Except  the 
first  day  of  bold  cliffs,  it  is  mostly 
dull  travelling,  partly  along  the 
beach,  and  partly  through  rice- 
fields.  Mr.  Percival  Lowell  thus 
describes  it : — "  Every  few  hundred 
feet,  we  passed  a  farm-house 
screened  by  clipped  hedgerows  and 
bosomed  in  trees;  and  at  longer 
intervals  we  rolled  through  some 
village,  the  country  pike  becom- 
ing for  the  time  the  village  street. 
The  land  was  an  archipelago  of 
homestead  in  a  sea  of  rice." 
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ROUTE    31. 

Fbom  Naoetsu  to  Nhgata  by  the 
HoKU-ETsu  Batlway.    The 
Island  op  Sado. 


Distance 

from 
Naoetsu 

Names 

of 
StationH 

Remarks 

im. 

7 
11 

Wt 

22^ 

27| 

34J 

39^ 

43^ 

45| 

62i 

66 

68| 

69; 

64. 

7li 

75J 

84 

NAOETSU 

Easuga  Sbinden 

Saigata 

Eatamachi 

EAki7Aki 

Hassaki 

EasIiiwa-7Aki 

Eitajd 

Tsnkano-yama 

RaigSji 

Miyauchi 

NAGAOEA 

Mitsuke 

Obiori 

SANJO 

Ichi-no-kido 
Eamo 
Yashiroda 
NiilBU 
Eameda 
NIIGATA  (Nut- 
tari) 

jAlight  for 
lYahiko. 

Leaving  Naoetsu,  the  line  runs 
through  pine-trees,  following  tfie 
coast  which  at  first  is  flat  and 
sandy.  There  is  considerable 
tnnnelling  between  Hassaki  and 
Eashiwa-zaki  through  the  lower 
spurs  of  Yoneyama,  which  here 
actually  come  down  to  the  sea, 
helping  to  form  the  only  pictur- 
esque portion  of  this  route. 

AH  this  coast  district,  as  far  as  a  town 
ealled  Tera-domari,  is  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  hardy  fishermen  ;  and  the 
sea  yields  bream  {tai),  plaice  (karei),  and 
a  kind  of  brill  (hirame),  in  large  quantities 
and  of  great  size.  The  fish  caught  here 
are  considered  •  much  superior  in  flavour 
to  those  taken  ofl;  the  coast  of  Etchu  fur- 
ther west.  The  women  are  sturdy  and 
capable  of  the  hardest  toil.  They  usually 
perform  the  labour  of  porters,  arid  even 
drag  carts.  Muslin  made  of  hemp,  and 
called  Echigo  chijimi,  is  woven  in  the 
villages,  and  generally  dyed  indigo  colour 


with  a  faint  pattern  in  white.  The 
Japanese  esteem  it  highly  as  material  for 
summer  clothing. 

At  the  large  town  of  Kasliiwa* 
zaki  {Inn,  Tenkyo)  the  railway 
leaves  the  coast,  turning  eastwards 
to  tap  the  commercial  cities  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shinano-gawa.  It 
traverses  the  wide  plain  of  £chigo, 
whose  rice  yield  makes  this  pro- 
vince extremely  rich.  The  flatness 
of  the  near  prospect  is  relieved  by 
fine  views  of  distant  mountain 
ranges.  The  line  crosses  the 
Shinano-gawa  before  reaching 

Nagaoka  {Inn,  Masumi-tei),  a 
large  and  prosperous  place  with 
streets  laid  out  at  right  angles. 
The  river  is  a  source  of  danger,  as 
it  frequently  overflows  its  banks 
during  the  autumn  rains.  The 
water  at  Nagaoka  is  very  bad,  ow- 
ing to  the  soil  being  permeated 
with  oil.  Extensive  petroleum  re- 
fineries occupy  one  of  the  suburbs. 
The  wells  are  at  Urase,  Hire,  and 
Kaisubo,  these  places  lying  close 
together  in  the  range  of  low  hills 
called  Higashi-yama,  some  3  ri  to 
the  E.  of  the  city. 

Although  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the 
province  of  Echigo  dates  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  development  of  the 
indnst^  itself  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  the 
first  serious  attemptn  to  work  the  fields 
near  Nagaoka  dating  only  from  1889. 
There  are  now  over  200  wells  at  Urase, 
and  some  70  at  Eatsubo.  Their  depth 
ranges  between  600  and  700  feet.  Meet  CKf 
the  digging  is  done  by  hand ;  and  thongh 
some  machine  pumps  have  been  set  up, 
the  miners  prefer  to  bring  the  oil  to  the 
surface  by  hand-pulleys.  Iron  conduits 
leading  from  the  wor^  convey  the  crude 
oil  into  the  lefiueries  at  Nagaoka.  The 
refined  product  enjoys  a  good  reputation 
in  the  trade. 

In  the  same  direction,  but  3  ri 
further  £.,  stands  the  small  town  of 
TocMOt  which  produces  the  best 
tsumugi  in  the  province.  Uesugi 
Kenshin  (see  p.  83)  was  bom  here, 
and  various  relics  of  him  are  pre- 
served at  the  temple  of  Jo-anji. 

Sanj5  {Inn,  £cbizen-ya).  A  stay 
at  this  place  might  be  availed  offer 
two  expeditions.     'J  he  first  is  S.E. 


Niigata.    Island  of  Sado. 
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tip  a  tributary  stream,  the  Igarashi- 
•gawa,  to  a  spot  Fome  6  ri  distant, 
-where  the  torrent  flows  between 
olifGs  70  ft.  high.  There  are  several 
t«a-honses  at  this  cool  snmmer 
resort,  which  is  called  Yagi.  Four 
or  five  ri  farther  on,  at  Xoshi-ga- 
hira  (1,350  ft.  above  sea-level),  is  a 
lake  with  a  hot  spring  in  the  mid- 
dle. At  Nyofhi^,  about  1  ri  from 
Sanjo  in  this  direction,  natural  gas 
issues  from  the  ground,  and  is 
utilised  by  the  peasants  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting. 

The  other  long  expedition  from 
Sanjo  is  to  Yahiko,  where,  on  a  high 
hill  on  the  coast  (2,100  ft),  stands 
a  Shinto  temple  resorted  to  by 
worshippers  from  the  whole  pro- 
vince. This  eminence  affords  a 
splendid  panorama,  bounded  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  with  lide-san  due  E.  tower- 
ing above  its  attendant  peaks. 

The  country  continues  flat  for 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Niitsu  is  noted  for  its  kerosene 
■wells. 

Nuttari,  the  terminus  of  the 
railway,  is  a  suburb  of  Niigata,  ly- 
ing on  the  opposite  or  E.  side  of 
the  river. 

Niigata  (Hotel  by  Miola,  called 
Restaurant  International ;  Inns, 
*T68hi-kwan,  Eushi-sei),  capital  of 
the  prefecture  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  narrow,  sandy 
strip  of  land  between  the  Shinano- 
gawa  and  the  sea. 

Niigata  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1869 ;  but  the  commercial  expectations 
entertained  with  regard  to  it  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  almost  tiie  only  foreigners 
-now  residing  there  are  a  few  missionaries. 
iOwlng  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  vessels  of  foreign  build  cannot  enter 
the  port,  but  are  compelled  to  anchor  in 
iihe  roadstead  outside.  A  supplementary 
port  in  the  Island  of  Sado,  called  Ebisu 
Minato,  is  open  to  foreign  vessels  to  take 
refuge  in  when  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
'vailing  wind  renders  it  dangerous  to 
anchor  off  Niigata ;  but  trade  is  not  per- 
rmitted  there. 

Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  site  of 
Niigata  was  8  or  10  m.  out  at  sea.  A 
-curious  map,  about  800  years  old,  shows 
'43anjd  as  a  sea-port  town,  and  there  exists 


confirmatory  evidence  that  the  whole  of 
the  rich  alluvial  plain  here  extending 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea — 100 
square  miles  or  more — has  become  dry 
land  within  historical  times,  itartly  by 
the  silting  up  of  rivers,  partly  by 
upheaval  of  the  land. 

The  town,  which  covers  an  area 
of  rather  more  than  1  sq.  mile, 
consists  of  five  parallel  streets 
intersected  by  other  streets  and 
canals.  A  line  of  low  sand-hills 
shuts  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  of  Niigata  is  very  trying, — 
hot  in  summer  and  terribly  cold  in 
winter,  snow  falling  to  a  depth  of  2 
or  3  ft.,  and  lying  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  houses  are  built  with 
their  gable-ends  towards  the  street, 
and  the  roofs  are  prolonged  beyond 
the  walls  in  order  to  prevent 
the  snow  from  blocking  up  the 
windows.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  coarse  lacquer  ware  is  manufac- 
tured at  Niigata;  and  articles  of 
a  peculiar  pattern  called  mokusa- 
rmri,  or  *' sea- weed  lacquer,"  are 
brought  for  sale  from  the  district  of 
Aizu  where  they  are  produced.  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  Echigo  chi- 
jimi  is  manufactured  from  hemp. 
The  small  public  garden  sur- 
rounding the  Shinto  temple  of 
Haku-san,  affords  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  river  and  of  the  lofty  range  of 
mountains  some  10  ri  distant  to 
the  E. 

Travellers  intending  to  proceed 
north  from  Niigata,  are  advised  to 
take  steamer  to  Sakata,  Funakawa, 
or  Hakodate;  or  else  they  may 
cut  across  country  to  Wakamatsu, 
and  join  the  Northern  Bailway  at 
either  Koriyama  or  Motomiya  (see 
Eoutes  24,  21,  and  71). 

Island  of  Sado. 

llie  Island  of  Sado,  which  lies  32 
miles  W.  of  Niigata  and  is  included 
in  the  Niigata  Prefecture,  can  be 
reached  by  small  steamer  from  the 
latter  place  in  about  5  hrs.  Steam^ 
ers  run  daily  from  May  to  October ; 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sailings 
are  irregular,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent storms  that  prevail  on  tJds 
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blpfik  coast.  The  island  is  hilly 
and  picturesque,  consisting  of  two 
groups  of  mountains,  separated  by 
a  cultivated  plain.  The  principal 
formation  is  limestone.  Si^do  has 
a  population  of  115,000,  and  is 
principally  noted  for  its  gold  and 
silver  mines  situated  close  to  the 
town  of  Aikawa,  which  have  been 
worked  from  the  earliest  times. 
Daring  the  middle  ages,  Sado  was 
used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  crimi- 
nals. Among  those  who  were  re- 
legated to  its  inhospitable  shores, 
was  the  Buddhist  saint,  Nichiren. 

Aikawa  {Jnu^  Takada-ya)  is  a 
poor-looking  place,  though  it  has  a 
population  of  15,500,  and  though 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  are  so 
near  at  hand. 

Ebisu  Minato  {Inn  by  Ito  Sei- 
emon),  where  passengers  from  Nii- 
gata  generally  land,  is  a  large  but 
wretched  village,  situated  on  a  nar- 
row strip  of  beach  between  the  sea 
and  a  lagoon.  The  distance  from 
Ebisu  Minato  to  Aikawa  is  6  ri  29 
c\o  (16 J  m.),— a  pretty  walk. 


KOUTE  32. 

Ways  to  and  fbom  Eofu. 
1.  kofd   and  netghboubhood.      2. 

TOKYO  TO  KOFTJ  BY  THE  E5SHt^ 
KAIDO     [SABtTHASHI    TO    YOSHIDA]. 

3.  VAIiliEY     OP     THE     TAMAGAWA. 

4.  DOWN  THE  FUJIKAWA  TO  MINOBU 
AND  THE  TOKAIDO.  5.  KOFU  TO 
SHIMO-NO-SUWA.  6.  FBOM  k6FU 
OVEB  THE  MTSAKA-TOQB  TO  YOSHI- 
DA AND  GOTEMBA.  7.  FBOM 
KOMOBO  TO  k6fU  BY  THE  HTBA- 
SAWA-DAIMON-TOGR. 

Kofu  is  a  pleasant  resting-place 
after  ar<Iuous  travel, — ^its  central 
sitoatiou  in  the  beautiful  province 
of  Edshu,  and  its  proximity  to 
places  of  such  peculiar  interest  as 
Mitake,  Fuji,  Idinobu,  the  Bapids 


of  the  Fujikawa,  etc.,  causing -it  to* 
be  incliided  in  so  many  different 
tours  as  to  render  a  description  of 
the  several  ways  to  and  from  it 
advisable. 

1. — Kofu  and  Neighboubhood  : 

MiTAKE   AND    ElMPU-ZAN. 

Kofu  ijnsns^  Choyo-tei,  with  for- 
eign resit. <^  and  *Bo8en-kaku  in  the- 
public  garden,  Yoneknrain  Yanagi- 
machi;  Sadoko),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Koshu  and  of  the 
prefecturo  of  Yamanashi,  is  noted, 
for  the  progressive  spirit  of  its 
people.  For  its  size,  it  has  more- 
buildings  in  European  style  than 
any  other  provincial  town  in  Japan. 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  are  the- 
Prefecture,  the  Normal  School,  the- 
Banks,  the  Court-houses,  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Industrial  School,  and. 
the  silk  filatures. 

The  silk  indastry  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  boanda  during  tbe  laat  few  years, 
so  that  Eofu  now  boasts  several  reeling 
and  weaving  establishments,  employing 
each  from  100  to  400  hands,  mostly  fe- 
males, whose  work-hours  are  from  5  A.M. 
to  8  and  sometimes  11  P.]tf..  without  any 
interval  for  meals  or  any  Sunday  rest!, 
^is  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  months  in  winter. 
It  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  em- 
ployers, that  the  worl^era  appear  healthy 
and  contented.  PerhApe  the  practice  is. 
not  so  bad  as  the  theory.  Almost  all  the 
silk  of  this  district  is  exported. 

The  castle  grounds  were   many 
years  ago  turned  into  an  experimen- 
tal garden.  The  platform  where  the- 
keep  formerly  stood,  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.      The    grounds    of    the 
public  garden  formerly  belonged  to- 
the  Buddhist  temple  of  IchXrenji ; — 
notice    the  twelve   stone  lanterns- 
carved  each  with  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.     Kofu  is  noted  for 
its  ha/Qd^  a  thin  silken  fabric  used, 
for  the  linings  of  dresses  and  for 
bed-quilts;   also  for  a  sweetmeat 
called    imki   no   shizyjcu^    that   is- 
**  moon  -  drops, "       consisting      of 
grapes   coated   with  sugar.     The 
province   of    Edshu  produces  ex- 
cellent grapes,  which  are  in  their 
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prime  nbont  the  end  of  September 
or  mid-Oijtober.  Crystals  are  foTind 
at  Mitake  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  great  festival,  called  Mi-yuhi  no 
Matsvrit  is  held  in  E5£u  on  the 
15th  April,  with  the  pious  object 
of  averting  the  floods  of  the 
Fnefnki-gawa. 

The  chief  historical  interest  of  Kofa 
centres  in  its  mediteval  hero,  Takeda 
Shingen,  who  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
fendal  chieftains  of  the  lawless  times 
that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Tokngawa  dynasty  of  Shdguus.  Bom  in 
1621  as  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  lord 
of  Kdshti,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  nnjustly 
passed  over  by  that  father  in  favour  of 
his  second  brother;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  feign  stupidity  as  a  boy.  in  order  to 
live  in  safety.  When,  however,  both 
youths  reached  man's  estate,  Takeda 
Shiz^en's  superiority  in  skill  and  courage 

Sined  all  the  warriors  of  the  clan  over  to 
s  side,  and  he  succeeded  his  father 
without  demur.  His  whole  time  was 
spent  in  waging  war  against  the  barons 
Of  the  nef ghboiuing  provinces  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Japan,  especially  against 
Uesugi  Kenshin,  lord  of  Echigo.  Their 
most  famous  battle  was  that  of  Eawa- 
naka-jima.  In  middle  life  he  became 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Tendai 
sect  of  Buddhism,  built  a  temple  to  the 
god  Bishamon,  did  public  penance,  ab- 
jured the  eatiug  of  fish  and  all  intercourse 
with  women,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hare 
himself  decorated  with  the  title  of  uch- 
bishop, — for  what  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties were  going  to  refuse  anything  to  a 
zealot  who  disposed  of  so  many  soldiers? 
He  did  not,  however,  renounce  his  grand 
passion,  war,  but  kept  on  fighting  tUl  the 
end,  his  latter  years  beiog  much  disturbed 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  growing 
■power  of  leyasu,  and  being  divided  be- 
tween quarrels  and  reconciliations  with 
that  great  captain.  When  mortally 
wounded  in  1579,  he  left  orders  with  his 
successor  to  hold  no  funeral  service  in 
his  honour,  but  to  keep  his  death  a  pro- 
found secret  for  three  years,  and  then  to 
sink  his  body  privately  in  Lake  Suwa, 
enclosed  in  a  stone  coffin.  This  was  in 
order  to  prevent  his  numerous  foes  from 
taking  heart  at  the  news  of  his  decease. 
His  last  will  and  testament  was  only  par- 
tially obeyed ;  for  though  his  death  was 
kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  the  body 
was  not  sunk  in  the  lake,  but  buried  at 
the  temple  of  Eirinji  at  Matsuzato,  a  few 
miles  from  Kdfu.  The  place  still  exists, 
the  temple  garden  being  a  tasteful  speci- 
men of  rockwork  on  a  large  scale.  Brave 
but  superstitious,  Takeda  Shingen  was 
also  an  adept  at  governing  men.  His 
people  liked  and  respected  him,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  none  ever  rebelled 


against  him,  even  in  that  turbulent  age 
when  every  man's  hand  was  against  every 
man. 

From  Kdfn  »  delightful  day's  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  the  templea 
of  Mitake,  distant,  about  4j^  ri* 
Jinrikishas  should  be  taken  over  the 
first  flat  bit  as  far  as  Ohismka  (1  ri)^ 
or  with  two  men  even  to  Sissatoa 
(2  ri  from  Eofu).  At  Eissawa  a 
local  guide  should  be  engaged,  who 
will  lead  the  pedestrian  up  along 
the  Shinddf  or  New  Boad,  in  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  Ara^wa,  a 
torrent  forcing  its  way  between 
gaunt  granite  Myalls,  with  pines  and 
other  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
perched  on  every  ledge  of  the  lofty 
rocks.  The  valley  \viden8  out  at 
Ikarif  a  hamlet  10  cho  below  Mita* 
ke,  and  thenceforward  the  scenery 
becomes  less  wild.  The  viU,  of 
Mitake  has  several  decent  inns. 
Specimens  of  rock  crystal  are  sold 
in  the  viUage,  being  brought  from 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eurobera  on  the  way  to  Kimpn-zan. 
As  for  the  temples,  once  so  magnifl" 
cent  and  still  far-famed,  modem 
Shinto  iconpclasm,  abetted  by 
neglect  and  scarcity  of  funds,  has 
wrought  sad  havoc.  Their  site, 
and  the  grove  of  giant  trees  that 
shades  them,  still  remain  im- 
pressive ;  otherwise  there  is  little  to 
go  so  far  to  see.  ' 

On  returning,  one  should  take 
the  Gedo,  or  Lower  Boad,  which 
offers  beautiful  contrasts  of  upland 
and  forest  scenery  with  that  of 
rocks  inferior  only  to  those  of 
the  Arakawa  gorge.  Shirane-san, 
Eoma-ga-take,  Fuji,  and  numerous 
other  mountains  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  An  alternative  wivy  to 
Mitake  leads  by  the  viil.  of  Wada, 
10  cho  out  of  Kofu,  whcMce  walk. — 

The  yearly  festival  at  Mitake  is 
held  on  the  10th  to  15th  of  the  3rd 
moon,  old  style,  when  azaleas  and 
kerria  blossoms  adorn  the  Rcene. 

Eimpu-zan.  The  chmb  up  and 
down  this  granite  mountain,  8,300 
ft.  high,  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  day  from  Mitake  by  making 
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ftD  early  start.  The  way  lies 
tiirongh  the  vill.  of  Eitrobcra,  whose 
neighbourhood  furnishes  those 
crystals  for  which  the  province  of 
E5shu  is  celebrated.  Near  a  Shinto 
shrine  2J  hrs.  beyond  Kurobera, 
there  is  a  good-sized  hut  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims ;  and 
here  the  real  ascent  begins,  the 
distance  hence  to  the  summit  being 
about  2,000  ft.  The  way  lies  over 
a  heap  of  large  boulders.  At  two 
places,  ladders  are  fixed  to  assist 
the  climber  over  difficult  gaps,  and 
at  two  others  chains  give  additional 
security  ;  but  even  without  the  help 
of  these,  there  would  be  no  danger. 
The  top  is  crowned  by  a  huge 
inaccessible  mass  of  granite,  rising 
to  a  height  of  some  50  ft.,  and 
forming  a  landmark  by  which  the 
mountain  can  be  recognised  at  a 
great  distance.  The  view  includes 
4^8ama-yama  on  the  N.,  Yatsu-ga- 
take  almost  due  W.,  Fuji  to  the 
S.,  and  the  lofty  mountain  range 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Eoshu.  '  . 

2. — Fbom  Tokyo  to  Kofu  by  thb 
KoshO    Kaido.     [Fbom  Sabtj- 

HASHI  TO  TosmDA.] 

The  line  of  railway  now 
begun  along  this  ancient  and 
picturesque  highway  will,  when 
completed,  afford  the  quickest 
means  of  reaching  Kofu.  But 
Koshii,  the  province  from  which  the 
road  takes  its  name,  is  encircled 
by  such  a  barrier  of  mountains  that 
the  engineers  have  no  easy  task, 
and  it  may  be  years  yet  before 
the  older  methods  of  travel  can 
be  abandoned.  At  present  the 
first  stage  of  this  journey,  viz. 
as  far  as  Biichioji,  is  by  train  from 
either  Shimbashi  or  Shinjiku 
station,  1}  hr.  from  the  latter  (see 
p.  139).  The  liimrary  of  the  rest 
of  the  route  is  as  follows.  The 
road  is  often  heavy  in  parts,  ex- 
cept close  to  the  larger  villages ; 
and  continual  endeavours  to  im- 
prove  it   by   avoiding  hills,    etc., 


make  some  of  the  distances  vary 
slightly  from  time  to  time. 

HACHlOJIto:—       m  Chd  M, 

Komagino 2  19  6J 

Yose    2  30  7 

Yoshino         33  2^ 

Ueno-liara 1  27  4t\ 

Tomihama     3  15  8{ 

Saruhashi 1  —  'ij 

Ozuki     1  2  2  J 

Knronota 2  29  6$ 

Katsunuma   3  15  8| 

KOFU    4  2  10 

Total      24       2  58i 

r 

The  whole  ground  may  be  covered 
in  2  days,  by  taking  jinrikishas  from 
Hacbioji  to  Eofu,  and  sleeping  tbe 
first  night  at  Saruhashi.  ( )arriages 
of  the  usual  springless  kind  run  the 
whole  way.    From 

Hachidji  {Inn,  Eado-ya),  the 
road  lies  along  the  flat  to  Komagino^ 
beyond  which  vill.  a  gradual  rise 
leads  up  the  Eohotoke-tdge.  The 
new  highway,  avoiding  as  it  does 
the  summit  of  the  pass  (1,850  ft.), 
misses  the  extensive  view  over  the 
plain  of  Tokyd  and  the  sea,  for 
which  this  portion  of  the  journey 
was  formerly  noted ;  but  on  the 
way  down  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  a  fine  prospeet  of  the  Edshu 
mountains.  Soon  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  jBanyu-gawa,  also  called  Ka- 
tsura-gawa,  comes  in  sight.  This 
river  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine,  and  remains  a  constant  com- 
panion as  far  as  Ozuki.  Some  poor 
hamlets  are  passed  before  reaching 

Toshino  {Inn^  Sakamoto-ya). 

Uenohara  (Inn,  Uehara)  lies  on 
a  plateau,  and  has  no  wells.  All  the 
water  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance  in  wooden  pipes,  and  is 
consequently  foul.  From  Ueno- 
hara, the  road  plunges  down  to  the 
bed  of  the  Tsurukawa,  a  tributary 
of  the  Eatsura-gawa.  The  scenery 
becomes  strikingly  pretty  before 
reaching 
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Sarubashi    {Inns,  Daikokn-ya, 
Knbota), 

that  is,  the  "Monkey's  Bridge."  alao 
called  Enkyo,  the  latter  name  being  but 
the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  same 
ideographs  which  in  pure  Japanese  read 
SarnuKishi.  The  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  bridge  having  formerly  been 
a  mere  crazy  plank,  such  as  monkeys 
alone  might  be  supposed  likely  to  venture 
across. 

Ferpendictilar  cliffs  frown  down 
npon  the  dark  emerald  stream, 
wbioh  is  narrow  and  deep  at 
this  point.  The  present  bridge 
is  more  or  less  of  the  oan  til  ever  sort, 
having  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
beams  planted  deep  in  the  soil 
that  covers  the  rock.  Sarohashi, 
thongh  an  inconsiderable  place, 
has  a  certain  importance  as  a 
market-town  for  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  also  manufactures 
kaiki.  Another  cheaper  fabric 
called  isumugi^  spun  from  refuse 
silk,  is  made  in  several  of  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

The  scenery  continues  lovely 
after  passing  Saruhashi.  There  is 
a  celebrated  view  at  a  point  where 
the  Katsura-gawais  joined  by  one 
of  its  affluents,  the  Wata-gawa, 
between  Saruhashi  and  Koma- 
hashi. 

Qsiiki  is  badly  situated,'as  a  hill 
rising  behind  it  shuts  out  the  sun- 
light and  the  view  of  Fuji. 

[A  road  to  Yoshida,  from  which 
place  Fuji  may  be  ascended  (see 
p.  167),  branches  off  here  to  the 
1.,  following  up  the  valley  of 
the  Katsura-gawa,  and  passing 
through  the  cleanly  and  thriv- 
ing town  of  Tamxtra  {Inn, 
Snsuki-tei).  At  Tdka-ichiba 
there  is  a  pretty  cascade,  which 
is  seen  to  best  advantage  from 
the  verandah  of  the  tea- 
house close  by.  The  distance 
ftom  Ozuki  toKami-Toshida 
{Inna,  Eogiku,  Osakabe)  is  just 
under  6  ri.  The  whole  road  is 
in  a  ma&ner  dominated  by  Fuji, 
beginning  near  Ozuki,  where 


the  great  volcano  appears  en 
vignette,  and  then  grows  and 
grows  till  it  fills  up  the  entire 
foreground.  I^  is  also  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  gradual 
conversion  'o£  the  lava  into 
arable  land,  partly  by  weather- 
ing, partly  by  human  toil.] 

From  Ozuki  the  road  proceeds  up 
the  valley  of  the  Hanasaki-gawa 
through  villages  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  silkworms.  The  diver- 
sified forms  of  the  mountains  lend 
an  unusual  charm  to  the  scene. 
After  passing 

Euronota  (Inn,  Miyoshi-ya),  we 
ascend  the  Sasago-twje,  3,500  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  longest  tunnel 
in  Japan  is  being  pierced  through 
this  mountain. 

Katsiinuma  {Inn,  Ikeda-ya)  is 
the  chief  centre  of  the  grape-grow-' 
ing  industry.  The  fertile  plain  of 
K5shu  now  stretches  out  before  us, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  wall 
of  high  mountains.  The  pidnoipal 
summits  to  the  VV.  are  Koma-ga- 
take,  H5-5-zan,  Jiz5-dake,  Kwan- 
non,  and  Yakushi,  backed  by  the 
long  chain  collectively  known  under 
the  name  of  Shirane-san.  Fuji 
also  is  visible  now  and  then  over 
the  tops  of  a  range  bounding  the 
plain  on  the  S.  From  the  vill.  of 
jfodorofci  to  Shimo  Kuribara,  the 
road  is  lined  with  peach-trees,  dou- 
ble cherry-trees,  and  kaido  {Fyrus 
spectabilia),  which  are  in  full  blos- 
som about  the  middle  of  April. 
The  road  runs  along  the  plain  from 
this  point  into  K5fu. 

3. — Fbom  T5ky6  to  Kopu  by  the. 
Vaixey  of  the  Tamagawa. 

This  exceptionally  pretty  route  is- 
much  to  be  recommended  in  the 
spring-time,  when  the  trees  are  in 
flower.  Eofu  can  be  reached  by 
it  in  2i  days.  Fair  accommodatioii. 
is  to  be  had  at  K6chi-no-yu  and  at 
Ofi^i;  but  the  food  is  everywhere 
poor.  Train  across  the  plain  of 
Toky5  in  about  3  hrs.  to  Ome,. 
and  the  rest    of  the  journey   on- 
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foot,  excepting  a  possible  2  or  3 
ri  of  jinrikisba  at  either  end. 


o      d 

Names 

istanc 

from 

binjik 

of        • 

Remarks 

n    m 

Stations 

TOKYO    (Shin- 

jiku  Jet.) 

^m. 

Okubo 

2; 

5 

Nakauo 

Ogikubo 

9 

Sakai 

fFor  Kawajoe, 

13 

Eokubunji  Jet... 

-j  a  dall  conntry 
(town. 

17 

Taebikawa  Jet... 

( Change  for 
lOme. 

213 

Haijima 

23 

Fnssa 

24;^ 

Hamura 

25^ 

Ozaku 

28^ 

OMF. 

Itinerary  ly  road, 

(distances  approximate) 

■OME  to :—  Bi 

Sawai   . .     2| 

Kotaba l| 

;Hikawa        2 

Kocbi-no-yii  (Yuba)  3 

Kamozawa 2 

•Tabayama   2^ 

Ochiai 3| 

Yanagizawa-toge  . .  1 

Kamikane   1^ 

^ftiji J 

Ensakabe    If 

Hirasbina    1 

SatoRaki 2 

KOFU 1 

Total 29 


3i 


70| 


The  first  portion  of  this  journey 
i>Yer  the  Tokyo  plain  is  briefly 
described  on  p.  139.  At  Hamura^ 
the  water  of  the  Tamagawa  is 
diverted  into  an  aquedoot  which 
•supplies  the  capital. 

ume  {Inrit  by  Sakanoe  Binz5 ; 
Bestt.,  Wakasa-ya)  consists  of  a 
-angle  long  street  Hned  with  old 
^gnarled  fmit-txeeB,    maples,  crape 


myrtle,  and  pines,  which  give  it  a 
pleasing  aspect.  Kompira-san,  the 
small  hill  rising  directly  behind 
the  station,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  plain  with  the  Tamagawa 
running  through  it.  On  leaving 
this  town,  the  road  at  once  enters 
the  VaUey  of  the  Tamigaica,  ascend- 
ing along  its  1.  bank.  The  valley 
is  here  rather  wide  and  well- 
cultivated.  Passing  through  the 
peach  orchards  of  Mitamura,  the 
bridge  at  the  entrance  of 

Sawai  (Inn,  Yamaguchi-ya>  is 
crossed,  beyond  which  place  the 
valley  contracts  and  winds,  and 
the  bills  on  either  side  increase  in 
height,  while  in  front  rises  the 
triple  summit  of  Mitake  (see  p.  139). 

Kotaba  is  the  highest  point 
from  which  rafts  descend  the  river. 
Further  up,  single  logs  are  thrown 
into  the  water  and  left  to  float 
down  with  the  current.  The  sce- 
nery continues  charming ;  the  path 
constantly  ascends  and  descends, 
sometimes  rising  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  stream.  Com, 
millet,  and  potatoes  constitute  the 
chief  crops  grown  in  the  valley. 
Passing  through  the  remains  of 
a  cryptomeria  grove,  we  cross  the 
Nippara-gawa,  and  reach  the 
village  of 

Hikawa  (Inn,  Mikawa-ya.) 

At  this  place,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
yalley,  may  be  observed  bevelled  water- 
wheels,  used  where  the  bank  is  too  high 
for  the  ordinary  undershot  wheel.  The 
floats  are  small  and  placed  wide  apart* 
and  the  axle  is  inclined  at  an  an^^e  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  wheel  dipping  into 
the  stream. 

Three  ri  up  the  yalley  of  the 
Nippaxa-gawa  are  some  zemadEable 
caves  in  the  limestone  rook.  The 
next  stage  beyond  Hikawa  is 
extremely  picturesque  and  but 
sparsely  populated.  Below  the 
path,  which  winds  up  and  down 
the  flank  of  the  mountain,  the 
stream  dashes  along  a  rocky  chan- 
nel; while  above,  on  either  hand, 
rise  steep  lofty  bills,  axoatly  cover- 
ed with  timber,  but  wherever  the 
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exposnre  is  favourable,  cnltiyated 
up  to  the  highest  possible  limit. 

K5chi-xio-yxL  (inn,  Shimizn-ya), 
1,350  ft.  above  the  sea,  possesses 
tepid  snlphnr  springs,  resorted  to 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbonring 
villages.  Half  a  mile  ^rther  we 
cross  a  tributary  stream  to  the 
village  of  E5ohi,  and  pass  in  suc- 
cession through  Mugiyama  and 
Kawano  to  the  hamlet  of  Kamozawa, 
at  tiie  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Musashi  and  Koshu. 

Kaxnozawa  (no  inn^  stands  in 
a  striking  situation  on  the  hill-side. 
From  a  point  a  short  distance 
beyond,  the  road  winds  up  the  side 
of  a  magnificent  wooded  gorge 
for  4  or  5  m.,  the  river  flowing 
away  below,  shut  out  by  the  shade 
of  deciduous  trees.  At  last  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  spacious 
upland  valley  in  which  lie 

Tabayama  {Inn,  Mori-ya),  ^,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  one  or  two 
other  hamlets.  Beyond  this,  the 
scenery  becomes  even  more  re- 
markable. Striking  views  of  deep 
ravines  and  rocky  precipices 
occur  a  short  way  above  Taba- 
yama, where  grey,  fir-clad  cliffs 
tower  up  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  ft. 
from  the  river  bed  ;  but  the  grand- 
est prospect  of  all  is  about  IJ  m. 
below  Ochiai,  where  the  road  winds 
round  the  face  of  a  lofty  precipice 
commanding  a  view  up  a  densely 
wooded  gorge.  From  this  point  to 
Ochiai,  which  is  a  tnere  duster 
of  huts,  and  for"  1  ri  further  to  the 
top  of  the  Yanagizavoa-toge  (4,600 
ft.),  is  a  walk  of  about  2  hrs. 
The  top  of  the  pass  affords  a  fine 
view  of  Fuji  rising  above  the  inter- 
vening range  of  mountains.  De- 
scending on  the  Kofu  side,  the  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  Omogawa 
to  the  vill.  of 

Kamikane  (poor  accommoda- 
tion). Here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
great  range  dividing  the  provinces 
of  Eoshu  and  Shinshu  opens  out 
ih  full  view.  The  chief  peaks 
from  r.  to  1.  are  Eoma-ga-take, 
Ho-o-zan,  and  Jizo-dake,  with  the 


triple  peaks  of  Shirane-san  behind, 
all  rising  beyond  a  nearer  and 
lesser  chain.  The  small  wooded 
hill  in  front  is  Enzan,  noted  for  a 
cold  sulphur  spring  (good  inn). 
From 

Ofuji  {Inn,  Fuji-ya),  the  main 
road  descends  straight  into  the 
plain  of  E5fu,  and  passes  through 
Kiisakdbe,  with  its  avenue  of  pines 
and  flowering  trees.  At  Sashide, 
jinrikishas  or  carriages  of  sorts 
may  be  engaged  to  E5fu. 

4. — ^Fbom  Eopu  down   the   Fuji- 
kawa TO  MlNOBU  AND  THB 
T6kaid5. 

This  beautiful  trip  is  recom- 
mended alike  for  its  scenery 
throughout,  and  for  the  architec- 
tural splendours  of  Miuobu. 

A  basfia  drive  of  2^  hr^.  takes 
one  across  the  mountain-girt  plain 
from  Eofu  to 

Xajikazawa  {Inns,  Yorozu-ya; 
Ueda-ya,  near  the  boat-house), 
where  one  embarks  for  the  descent 
of  the  Rapids  of  the  FujUcaioa.  The 
charge  (1898)  is  4 j  ym  for  a  private 
boat  Ocai-kiri)  with  four  men, 
weather  being  favourable,  or  seat  in 
post  or  passenger  boat  {yubin^bune 
or  jikan-bune)  45  sen ;  but  remember  * 
that  prices  constantly  tend  up- 
wards. With  the  river  in  its  or- 
dinary state,  the  times  taken  are  as 
follows : — 

KAJIKAZAWA  to:—        Hours. 

Hakii 2J 

Nambu ij 

IWABUOHI  3} 

Total  7J 


In  flood-time  police  regulations 
prohibit  all  boats  from  starting  till 
the  water  falls  to  a  certain  level. 
In  such  circumstances  of  unavoid- 
able delay,  the  time  may  be  spent 
in  visiting  the  temple  of  MyokSji 
at  Eomuro,  about  1  ri  from  the 
town ;  or  Lake  Shibiri,  3  ri  distant, 
popularly  believed  to  be  tenanted 
by  a  demon  {nushi),  who  permits 
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neither  boat  nor  human  being  to 
disturb  the  water. 

There  is  considerable  traffic  on 
the  Fujikawa,  over  700  boats  being 
engaged  in  it;  and  as  we  course 
swiftly  down,  we  meet  boat  after 
boat  towed  up  by  coolies  bending 
double  over  their  toilsome  task. 
Placid  at  first,  the  river  flows 
between  green  hills  intersected 
by  valleys  that  disclose  glimpses 
of  the  Shirane  range,  Yatsu-ga- 
take,  and  other  distant  mountains. 
Opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Ha- 
yakawa  there  juts  out  1.  a  remark- 
able rock  called  Bydhu-itoa ;  and 
here  the  river,  whose  course  has 
already  been  interrupted  by  several 
rapids^  becomes  larger  and  the  cur- 
rent swifter.  The  biggest  rapid 
occurs  near  Utsubusa,  where  the 
river  divides.  Here  on  the  1.  bank 
stands  the  celebrated  Tsuri-bashi^  or 
"Hanging  Bridge,"  joining  an  islet 
to  the  mainland.  This  bridge,  which 
is  suspended  to  precipitous  rocks 
on  either  side  by  stout  ropes  of 
bamboos  split  and  twisted  together, 
consists  of  small  bundles  of  split 
bamboos  some  6  or  7  ft.  long,  lashed 
dose  together  and  supporting  a 
single  row  of  planks  laid  along  the 
middle  as  a  pathway.  It  has  no 
hand-rail.  The  bridge,  a  type  of 
many  scattered  over  the  wilder 
regions  of  Japan,  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  spans  by  timber 
supports  resting  on  a  lower  rock 
close  to  the  right  bank,  and  is 
altogether  about  100  ft.  long,  its 
height  in  the  centre  being  about  26 
ft.,  and  at  the  bank  35  ft.  The 
whole  structure  shakes  and  sways 
considerably,  though  there  is  no 
real  danger.  It  is  renewed  every 
autumn.  Immediately  after  pass- 
ing it,  Fuji's  snow-covered  cone 
towers  up  grandly  to  the  1.,  and 
then  the  river  Shibakawa  from 
Shira-ito-no-laki  (see  p.  172)  falls 
in  also  1. 

On  nearing  MatsuiiOt  some 
interesting  hexagonal  andesite 
columns  will  be  noticed  on  the  right 
bank.    The  current  remains  strong, 


and  small  rapids  occur  from  time 
to  time  the  whole  way  to  the  river's 
mouth  at 

Iwabuchi.  Here  the  boat  is 
taken  along  the  canal  to  the 
landing-place  close  by  the  railway 
station  {Inn,  *  Tani-ya),  which 
stands  f  m.  from  the  old  town. 

On  the  way  down  the  river,  those 
with  an  extra  day  to  spare  should 
not    fail    to    visit  Minobu.  _  This 

entails  leaving  the  boat  at  Ono  or 
Hakii,  where  it  is  rejoined  next 
day,  the  walk  from  the  river  to  the 
vill.  of  Minobu  occupying  ^  hr. 

Minobu  {IrmSy  Tanaka-ya,  Masu- 
ya)  consists  of  a  single  hilly  street 
lined  with  shops  for  the  sale  of 
rosaries.  It  was  also  at  one  time 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
hempen  rain-coats  (rmno),  a  fact 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  name 
has  been  ascribed.  The  village  is 
prettily  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  well-wooded  moun- 
tains, among  the  most  prominent 
being  Oku-no-in  which  rises  im- 
mediately behind  the  temples,  and 
Shichi-men-zan  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  The  village  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  great  Monastery  qf 
Kuenji,  founded  in  the  13th  century 
by  the  celebrated  Buddhist  saint 
Nichiren  (see  p.  79),  a  poxtion  of 
whose  body  is  here  preserved.  This 
monastery  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Nichiren  sect,  and  the  new  tem- 
ples now  in  process  of  erection  to 
replace  the  former  buildings  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1875,  are  choice  spe- 
cimens of  Buddhistic  architecture. 

On  entering  the  grounds  of  the 
monastery,  the  traveller  crosses  a 
courtyard,  whence  either  of  two 
flights  of  steps — ^the  Oioko-zaka  and 
the  Onna-saJca — may  be  ascended  to 
the  actual  temples.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  passing  r. 
the  belfry,  the  traveller  will  find 
himself  in  front  of  the  Founder's 
Temple  {Kaisan-do),  from  which 
galleries  lead  to  the  Temple  of  the 
True  Bones  ((?o  Shinkotsu-do),  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Posthumous  Tablet 
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ilhai-dd),  to  the  Pilgrims'  Dormi- 
tory {Kyahi-den)^  to  the  Reception 
Rooms  {Taimen-zashiki),  and  finally 
to  the  residence  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  business  offices  of  the  sect 
{Jmrnsho).  The  interior  dimensions 
t/l  the  main  hall  of  the  Founder's 
Temple  are:  length  75  ft.,  depth 
120  ft.,  height  26  ft.  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  while  the  altar  is  24  ft.  long 
by  15  ft.  in  depth.  The  porch  has 
carvings  of  dragons,  storks,  birds 
flitting  over  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  tortoises  swimming  through  it. 
The  ventilating  panels  over  the 
grated  doors  contain  angels  and 
phoenixes  brightly  paint^.  The 
framework  of  the  building  and  the 
pillars  which  support  the  ceiling 
are  lacquered  red  and  black,  pro- 
ducing a  noble  effect.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nave  {gejirO^  hangs  a  magnifl-' 
cent  gilt  baldachin,  present^  by 
the  merchants  of  Osaka.  Gilded 
pillars  mark  off  the  space  in  front 
of  the  main  altar,  which  is  lacquer- 
ed red  and  decorated  with  gilt 
carvings  of  lions  and  peonies.  The 
two  porcelain  lanterns  about  8  ft, 
high,  in  front  of  the  altar,  are  from 
the  famous  potteries  of  Hizen.  The 
handsomely  carved  and  gUded 
shrine  contains  a  good  life-size 
effigy  of  Nichiren,  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tokyo.  The  coffered 
ceiling  of  the  chancel  (naijin)  is 
plainly  gilt,  while  the  part  of  it 
immediately  over  the  altar  has  gilt 
dragons,  touched  up  with  red  on  a 
gilt  ground.  To  the  wall  behind 
the  altar  are  affixed  modem  paint- 
ings of  Rakan.  The  colours  of  the 
square  brackets  in  the  cornices  are 
green,  blue,  red,  and  chocolate, 
often  with  an  outline  in  white  or  a 
Hghter  shade  of  the  principal 
colour,  and  gold  arabesques  on  the 
flat  surfaces.  The  gem  of  Minobu, 
however,  is  the  Temple  of  the  True 
Bones,  where  the  lover  of  Oriental 
decorative  art  will  find  in  contem- 
porary freshness  all  those  beauties 
which,  in  most  of  the  religious  ledi- 
flces  of  Japan,  have  already  been 
too  much  tarnished  by  the  hand  of 


time.  A  small  fee  is  charged  for 
admission.  The  exterior  is  un- 
pretentious; but  on  entering  the 
oratory,  the  visitor  should  observe 
the  lifelike  paintings  of  cranes  on 
the  ceiling.  A  jdain  gallery  leads 
hence  to  the  Rarwlum  Banctorvm^ 
where  Nichiren's  remains  are  en- 
shrined. It  is  a  small  octagonal 
building,  elaborately  decorated  and 
all  ablaze  with  colours  and  gold. 
Round  the  walls,  on  a  gold  ground, 
are  full-sized  representations  of  the 
^hitQ  lotus-flower,  the  emblem  of 
purity  and  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 
The  horizontal  beams  above  have 
coloured  diapers  and  geometrical 
patterns,  the  brilliant  effect  of 
which  is  toned  down  by  the  black, 
mixed  with  gold,  of  the  rafters. 
Black  and  gold  are  likewise  the 
colours  used  in  the  oeiliDg,  which 
is  secured  by  admirably  worked 
metal  fastenings.  In  the  ramma 
are  carvings  of  the  Sixteen  Disciples 
{Ju-rokvL  Rakan)y  and  on  the  doors 
are  paintings  oC  musical  instru- 
ments. Bright  individtially  as  are  ^ 
the  Diany  coloars  in  this  temple,  all 
are  so  onnningly  blended  and 
harmonised  that  the  general  effect 
is  one  of  exceeding  softness  and 
richness.  The  shrine  (hdtd),  which 
was  presented  by  the  faithful  of 
the  province  of  Owari,  is  of  gold 
lacquer  and  shaped  like  a  two- 
storied  pagoda.  In  it  rests  the 
crystal  reliquary  or  casket  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  Nichiren,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  tiny  octagonal 
pagoda,  standing  on  a  base  of  silver 
in  the  form  of  an  upturned  lotus- 
blossom,  which  itself  rests  on  a 
reversed  lotus  of  jade.  Its  frame- 
work is  of  the  alloy  called  ahdkuddt 
and  one  of  the  pillars  bears  an  in- 
scription in  mlver  damascening, 
which,  among  sundry  particulars, 
ftives  a  date  corresponding  to  A.D. 
1580.  The  other  pillars  are  de- 
corated with  silver  tiaoery  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  shakudd.  The 
top  is  hung  with  strings  of  coral, 
pearls,  and  glass  beads.  The  height 
of  the  whole  is  a  little  over  2  ft. 
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Above  hangs  a  baldachin  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Nagasaki 
The  only  European  innovation  in 
the  place  is  the  introduction  of  two 
glass  windows,  which  permit  of  a 
much  better  examination  of  the 
bnilding  than  is  generally  obtain- 
able in  the  "  dim  religious  light  *'  of 
Japanese  sacred  edifices.  The  Tem- 
ple of  the  Posthumous  Tablet  is  a 
plain  building,  hung  with  quaint 
pictures  representing  the  life  of 
Nichiren  and /cafcemoiio  represent- 
ing the  Sixteen  Bakan.  Pending 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildingSi 
it  has  been  temporarily  used  to 
hold  the  remains  of  the  saint 
and  an  image  to  him  carved  by  his 
disciple  Nichiro.  The  archbishop's 
residence  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Japanese  house  decoration  In  the 
old  style.  Note  the  exquisite  mod- 
em open-work  carvings  of  cranes 
and  geese,  and  the  fine  paintings  in 
the  fdcove  (to^ono7»a)  of  the  Kecep- 
tion  Booms.  For  a  small  fee  the 
priests  officiating  at  the  Knisando 
'«dll  display  the  image  on  the  altar, 
and  perform  a  short  service  {}caXchJ&) 
in  its  honour.  The  chief  annual 
festival  takes  place  on  the  12th 
and  13th  .days  of  th«  10th  moon, 
old  style  (some  time  in  November). 
There  is  another  great  festival  in 
the  month  of  May. 

The  ascent  to  the  OhM-ixQ^^x  winds 
up  Ueno-no-yama, .  the  hill  imme- 
duktely  behind  the  Founder's  Tem- 
ple, and  is  an  eaisy  climb  of  50  eAd. 
After  passing  the  small  temple  of 
Sankdnio,  the  road  ascends  through 
a  forest  of  cryptomerias,  and  near 
the  summit  commands  an  extensive 
view,  including  Fuji,  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  8uraga»  and  the  promontory 
of  Izu.  On  the  top  staaids  a  plain 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Niohiren, 
whose  <»est  of  orange-blossom 
is  prominently  milked  on  various 
objects  within  the  enclosure. 

A  spare  day  at  Minphu  may  be 
deTotedto  the  ascent  ol /S'Aic^imaw- 
isan,  whose  aummiit  is  not  quite  5  n 
distant.  The  beat  pl^e  to  halt  o^ 
the  way  is  il^a/iaAoa;(fair  iuxOi  3  ,ri 


\ 


2  cM  from  Minobu.  There  is  a 
good  road  all  the  way  up.  The 
last  50  cko  are  marked  by  stone 
lanterns  numbered  from  1  to  50. 
No.  36  affords  the  best  view,  whioh 
includes  the  full  swe^  of  Sumga 
Bay,  with  the  promontory  of  Izu 
stretching  far  out  to  sea,  a  magnifi* 
cent  prospect  of  Fuji,  the  fertile 
plain  of  Kofu  intersected  by  the 
various  streams  that  unite  to  form 
the  Fujikawa,  the  valley  of  the  Ha- 
yakawa  below  to  the  1.,  beyond 
which  are  seen  Shirane-san  and  the 
Komaga-take  of  Koshu,  while 
Yatsu-ga-take,  Kimpu-zan,  and 
other  distant  ranges  bound  the 
prospect  on  the  N.  On  the  top» 
which  the  forest  deprives,  of  all 
view,  stands  a  plain  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

According  to  the  legend,  as  Nichiren 
was  one  day  preaching  in  the  open  air  at 
Minobu,  a  beautiful  woman  suddenly 
made  her  appearance,  and  greatly  exdtedl 
the  cuiiosity  of  liis  auditors.  On  Nichi- 
ren bidding  her  assume  her  true  form* 
she  explained  that  she  dwelt  among  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  that  seated 
on  one  of  the  eight  points  of  the  compass, 
she  dispensed  blessings  to  the  other 
seven.  She  then  begged  for  water,  which 
was  given  to  her  in  a  vase,  and  at  once 
the  beautiful  woman  was  transformed 
into  a  snake  twenty  feet  long,  covered 
witti  golden  scales  and  armed  with  iron 
teeth.  A  terrible  blast  swept  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  she  di^ppeared  in  a 
whirlwind  towards  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass indicated.  The  words  *'  seven  points- 
<tf-the-compass "  (sfttcM-men)  also  meaa 
"  seven  faces ;  "  and  by  an  equivoque  the 
popular  belief  has  arisen  that  a  serpent 
with  seven  heads  had  appeared  to  the 
saint,  whom  he  deified  under  the  name 
of  «SA»ofti-i)Mn  Dnimy^n,  Buddhist  writen 
identify  her  with  Srlmahadeva.  the  deva 
of  lucky  omen,  another  name  for  tha 
Hindu  god  Siva. 

Game  is  plentiful  on  the  hills 
surrounding  Minobu.  Deer  and 
bears  are  occasionally  seen.  Shoot- 
ing, however,  is  strictly  prohibited* 
as  contrary  to  the  tenete  of  the 
3nddhist  faith. 

:From  MinobUi  and  even  from 
Kajikap2awa,  a  road  mostly  by  the 
river-bank  practicable  for  jiniiki- 
,8ha#  n;ay  be  ayaijjed  of ,  i^  case  of 
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flood.  It  passes  through  Namfm 
{Inn,  Nii-ya)  and  Mantatoay  and  ao^ 
cording  to  circumstances  one  will 
reach  the  Tokaido  Railway  either 
at  Iwabuchi,  or  else  better  (vifi 
Omiya)  at  Suzukawa.  The  distance 
from  Minobu  to  Nambu  is  3  ri, 
thence  on  to  the  Tokaido  10  ri, 
making  13  ri  in  all. 

Another  way  from  Minobu  to  the 
Tokaidd,  also  13  ri  and  feasible  for 
jinrikishaS)  leads  via  Kambu,  Shi- 
shihara,  and  Qjima,  over  the  Hira- 
yama-tdge  to  Okitsu,  two  or  three 
stations  further  west. 

5.— Prom  Koitj  to  Shimo-no-Suwa 

ON  THE  NaKASENDO. 

Itinerary. 

KOFUto:—  Ri  Cho  M, 

Nirazaki 3      5  7| 

Tsubarai    2  —-  5 

DAI-GA-HARA...  2      9  5* 

Kyoraishi 1  16  3| 

Tsutaki 1      6  2j 

Kanazawa 3      8  7j 

Kami-no-Suwa ....  3  19  83 

SHIMO-NO-SUWA  1      4  2\ 

Total 17    31    43i 

This  road  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Koshu  Kaido,  the  first  section 
of  which,  from  Tokyo  to  Kofu,  has 
been  described  on  pp.  270 — 1.  It  is 
practicable  f  or  jinrikishas  the  whole 
way. 

Leaving  Eofu  and  crossing  the 
Shiogawa,  an  affluent  of  the  Fuji- 
kawa, we  reach 

Nirazaki  {Inn,  Ebisu-ya)  and 
Tsubarai,  From  a  grove  of  trees 
just  beyond  the  latter  there  is  a 
grand  view  of  Koma-ga-take,  the 
whole  sweep  to  the  sharp  summit 
of  the  precipitous  rocky  mass  being 
seen  to  lase  advantage.  The  road 
now  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Eamanashi-gawa,  the  greater  part 
of  it  as  far  as  Dai-ga-hara  being 
btiilt  up  on  the  stony  beds  of  various 
streams.  The  scenery  of  the  valley 
is  very  pretty,  and  in  many  places 
quite  striMhg.    The  r.  side  is  lined 


with  remarkable  castellated  clififo 
of   brown    conglomerate,    riddled 
with  caves  and  streaked  with  oc- 
casional    waterfalls     like     silver 
threads.     This  rocky  formation  is 
called   Shicki-ri-ga-iioa,    from    the 
fact  of  its  extending  for  a  distance 
of  7  r£  from  NirazaU  to  the  frontier 
of  the  province.    To  the  1.  rises  the 
high  range  of  which  Jizo-dake  and 
Eoma-ga-take    are    the    principal 
features, — the  former  recognisable 
by  a  statue-like  knob  at  the  top, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Buddhist 
god    Jizo,    the    latter    somewhat 
higher  and  more  pointed,  both  of 
them  grand  jagged  masses  of  gran- 
ite.    Further     on,     Yatsu-ga-take 
appears  to  the  r.,  while  on  looking 
back  beautiful  and  varied  views  ot 
Fuji  are  to  be  seen.    We  next  reach 
Bai-ga-hara    {Inn,    Take-ya), 
whence  the  ascent  of  the  Koshfl 
Eoma-ga-take  can  best  be  made 
(see  p.  284).    Beyond  Dai-ga-hara 
the  road  enters  a  fine  grove  of  red 
pine-trees,    which    shuts  out   the 
view  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kydraishi. 
This  grove  is   celebrated   for  its 
mushrooms  {Jci-no-ko),    jDeer  also, 
now  so  rare  in  most  parts  of  Japan, 
are   still   fairly  plentiful   in  this 
district.     Half-way    through    the 
wood   we  .  cross  the   Nigori-gawa, 
whose    dazzUngly    white    bed   is 
formed  of  granite  dust  washed  down 
from    Eoma-ga-take.      The   other 
rivers  hereabouts  show  the  same 
characteristic,    but  *  not   quite   so 
strongly  marked.    A  hamlet  near 
Dai-ga-hara  boasts  the  oldest  and 
largest  cherry-tree  in  all  Japan.  At 
the  boundary  of    the  provinces^  of 
Eosha  and  Shinshti,  the  road  cross- 
es to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Eamanii- 
shi-gawa,  and  passing  through  th^ 
insignificant  vill.  of  Shimo  Tsutald, 
reaches 

Kami  Tsutaki  (Inn,  Osaka-y^^ 
after  which  it*  becpmes  hSX^,, 
Thence  we  descend  to 

Kanazawa  {Inn,  3iaru-ya),  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Miya-gawi^ 
where  the  waters  of  Lake  Saws 
80(Hi  come  in  sight.    Fromsevcra} 
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i>oints  further  on,  fine  views  are 
gained  of  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Hida,  the  most  con- 
spicuous summits  being  Iwasu-ga- 
take  and  Yari-ga-take.  The  lofty 
mountain  in  the  distance  to  the  1. 
of  the  lake  is  Nishi  Koma-ga-take. 
Kaxui-no-Suwa  (Inn,  *  Botan- 
ya,  with  private  hot  spring)  is  a 
busy  town  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake.  About  1}  ri  distant 
stands  the  Ichi  no  Miya,  or  chief 
Shinto  temple  of  the  province  of 
Shinshu,  which  contains  some 
excellent  wood  carvings.  The  an- 
nual festival  is  held  on  the  15th 
April.  The  road  now  skirts  the 
slopes  on  the  NJB.  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  passing  through  the  hamlets 
of  Owa  and  Takaki,  reaches  Shimo- 
no-Suwa  (see  Bout'e  28). 

6. — ^Fbom  Kofu  oveb  the  Misaka- 

tdge  to  yoshida  at  the  babe 

OF  Fuji,  and  to  Gotemba  on 

THE  ToKAID5  BAUiWAY. 

Itinerary, 

KOFUto:—  JBi   Old  M, 

Isawa   ? 1      8    3 

Wakamiya 2    —    5 

Tonoki  (vill.)....  2 
Top  TSnoki  Pass    1    18 

Eawaguchi 1 

Funatsu 1 

YOSHIDA  1 

Yamanaka. 2 

Subashiri 2 

GOTEMBA 2    23    6} 


18 


Total    17    13  42i 

Time  required,  2  days,  stopping 
at  Yoshida  the  first  night.  Yoko- 
hama may  easily  be  reached  by 
train  from  Gotemba  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  or  else  good 
walkers  might  cross  over  the 
Otom6-t5ge  to  Miyanoshita.  Basha 
are  practicable  from  E5fa  to 
Wakamiya;  but  the  latter  half 
of  this  stage  is  rough,  and  as  it 
also  mounts  a  good  deal,  the  use  of 
hasha  in  going  from  K5fu  is  not 
recommended  beyond  Isawa.    But 


those  coming  towards  Eofu    had 
better  engage  a  hasha  at  Wakamiya. 

The  road  follows  the  Koshu  Kai- 
do  as  far  as 

Isawa  {InUy  Tsuchi-ya),  where 
it  turns  off  to  the  r.,  and  soon 
enters  a  narrow  valley.  From  Kami 
Kurogoma  it  rises  rapidly  to  Tonoki, 
3,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  then 
ascends  for  about  1  hr.  through  a 
forest  to  the  hut  on  the  summit  o£ 
the  Misaka-toge,  which  is  5,120  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  view  of  Fuji 
from  this  point,  as  it  rises  from 
Lake  Eawaguchi,  is  justly  celebrat- 
ed. Below  is  the  vill.  of  Eawa- 
guchi ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  are  Funatsu  and  Kodachi; 
further  S.  is  Lake  Yamanaka.  The 
view  looking  back  towards  the  N. 
and  W.  includes  Eimpu-zan,  Yatsu- 
ga-take,  Eoma-ga-take,  Jiz5-dake» 
and  in  the  plain  below,  the  vill.  of 
Isawa.  It  is  1  hour's  descent  down 
the  bare  hill-side  to  KawaguchU  a 
poor  vill.  lying  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  lake.  Boats  can  be 
procured  from  here  to  Funatsu  the 
passage  of  a  little  over  ^  hr. 
making  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
day's  work ;  or  else  one  may  follow 
the  road  skirting  the  lake  through 
the  hamlet  of  Akasawa  for  aboul 
f  hr.,  with  steep  mountains  on  every 
side.  Funatsu  produces  white  and 
coloured  tsumugi,  a  coarse  fabric 
woven  fiom  spun  floss-silk.  From 
Funntsu  to  Yoshida,  and  indeed 
all  the  way  on  to  Subashiri  and 
Gotemba,  the  road  traverses  the 
moor  which  forms  the  base  of  Fuji. 

7. — Feom  Eomobo  neab  Earuizawa 
TO  Eofu  by  the  Hibasawa 

DAIMON-TdGE. 

Itinerary, 

EOMORO  to :—  Ri  Chd  M, 

Iwamurata  (about)  2  —  5 

Usuda    .• 2  16  6 

Takano-machi 1  6  2| 

Toyosato  2  7  sj 

Umijiri  1  21  4 

Uminokuchi 1  10  3 

Hirasawa  3  7  7} 
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Tsxigane    3  14  8i 

Wakamiko    1  30  4ir 

Nirazaki    2  21  6i- 

KOFU    3  13  Sir 


Total 25      1  61 


Thi»  Tonte  is  not  recommended, 
except  to  those  whose  object  is 
mountain  climbing.  Ezclnsive  of 
snch  climbing,  the  jonmey  will  oc- 
cupy 2  days,  basha  being  available 
for  the  first  part  between  Komoro 
and  Usuda,  and  ap^ain  for  the  last 
stage  from  Nirazc^  to  Eof a.  The 
rest  must  be  done  on  foot.  The 
accommodation  at  the  villages  on 
the  way  is  poor,  and  the  scenery 
mediocre,  though  the  Chikuma- 
gawa  whose  upper  course  is  follow- 
ed for  many  miles,  has  some  fine 
cliffs.  The  actual  pass  is  a  very 
easy  climb.  Its  name  of  Hirasawa 
Daimon-t5ge  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Daimon-t5ge  fur- 
ther west. 

Hata  near  Takano-machi,  is  the 
best  place  from  which  to  ascend 
Tateshina-mnia.  This  expedition 
requires  the  whole  of  a  long  day, 
but  the  climber  is  rewarded  by  an 
extensive  view. 

From  TTxnijiri,  at  the  end  of  the 
Iwasaki  gorge,  one  may  visit  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Inago  ( 21  chd)y 
and  thence  go  up  to  the  Honzaica 
baths  (3  ri),  situated  at  a  height  of 
3,200  ft.  above  Umijiri.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  Honzawa  pass,  some  40 
min.  walk  beyond  the  Honzawa 
baths,  is  7,400  ft.  above  the  sea. 
From  this  point  a  path  lends  to  the 
summit  of  MUcahuri-yamty  8,450 ft. 
The  whole  expedition  will  occupy 
a  day. 

ItabasM  is  the  best  starting- 
X>oint  for  the  ascent  of  Akxtdake^ 
one  of  numerQus  peaks  known 
under  the  collective  name  of  Yatsu- 
ga-take;  but  there  is  no  path. 
Twori  across  the  moor  from  Ita- 
bashi  is  a  wood-cutter's  hut  at  the 
base  of  the  spur  where  the  ascent 
begins,  and  it  is  advisable  to  sleep 


there  in  order  to  make  an  early 
start  The  hut  stands  about  5,300 
ft.  above  the  sea,  which  leaves 
3,690  ft.  to  be  done  next  day,  th6 
summit  having  an  altitude  of  8,990 
ft.,  and  the  climb  being  very  steep 
in  parts.  Guides  cannot  always  be 
procured  at  Itabashi.  In  this  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
Hirasatca,  where  they  can  be  had 
at  any  time. 

From  Nag'asawa  it  is  an  easy 
climb  up  Oongen-dake,  Should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  guides, 
it  may  be  best,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  to  make  Hirasawa  the  starting* 
point.  The  ascent  occupies  about 
5  hrs.,  the  descent  to  Nagasawa  8 
hrs ,  that  to  Hirasawa  4  hrs.  The 
view  includes  the  whole  of  the  Hi- 
da-Shinshu  range,  amongst  which 
Tari-ga-take  is  conspicuous  to  the 
N.  W.,  Fuji  is  seen  towering  aloft  8. 
by  £.,  the  Eoshu  Eoma-ga-take  S. 
W.  by  8.,  Shirane  a  little  to  its  8., 
Hd-5-zan  S.S.W.,  distinguished  by 
the  monumental  pile  of  rocks  at 
its  summit,  and  Eimpu-zan  S.£.  by 
E. 


ROUTE  83. 

ThB  YAIiliEY   OF  THE  HATAKAWA 

Itintrary. 

MINOBUto:—         Ri  Chd  M. 

Akasawa    3  —  TJ 

Gk>kamura 2J  —  6 

Eyo-ga-shima  ...     2  —  5 

Hayakawa     1  —  2} 

Shimo  Ynjima ...     3}  —  8{ 

Narada 2  —  5 

Ashikura  f>  —  I'iJ 

Arino 2  —  5 

Dodo 15  1 

Midai 10 

EOFU    2  —  5 

Total 23  25  58 
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These  distances  are  approxiiuate, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
mountain  ri  may  be  of  50  cho  in- 
mtead  of  only  36  chd,  which  would 
of  oouxse  proportionately  increase 
the  mileage.  An  alternative  plan 
at  the  start,  for  those  coming  down 
the  Fujikawa,  is  to  alight  at  the 
hamlet  of  ItomU  Bear  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Hayakawa, 
and  join  the  above  itinerary  near 
Cbkamura,  3}  ri  from  Itomi. 

This  route  is  a  very  rough  one ; 
for  though  so  close  to  civilisation, 
the  country  through  which  it 
leads  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  mountain  mass  dividing  Ko- 
sh^  from  Shinshu  and  Suruga,  and 
both  the  people  and  the  roads  are 
in  much  the  same  state  as  they 
were  in  earlier  centuries  before  rail- 
ways were  known  or  foreigners 
^ard  of.  The  journey  can  only  be 
accomplished  on  foot,  and  one 
should  travel  as  lightly  as  possible, 
lor  all  baggage  has  to  be  carried 
by  coolies,  who  are  often  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  traveller  will  meet 
with  no  regular  inns ;  but  the  offi- 
cials and  headmen  of  the  various 
hamlets  are  very  civil,  and  ready 
to  provide  the  best  accommodation 
their  places  afford.  It  is  possible  to 
combme  with  this  trip  the  ascent  of 
the  Eosht^  Shirane-san  and  other 
lofty  peaks,  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  next  route. 

At  AkaaavM  the  path  strikes  r.,  in 
order  to  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Hayakawa,  which  it  does  near  Go' 
kaimara,  A  short  way  beyond  this, 
it  descends  to  a  pretty  valley  near 
the  hamlet  of  9hio-no-ue,  where  the 
scenery  is  particularly  striking.  To 
the  1.  rises  l^ichimen-zan,  thickly 
wooded  and  seen  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage here  than  from  Minobu. 
Ditectly  opposite  is  the  bold  round 
summit  of  Amebata-yama,  also 
called  Zaru-ga-take,  through  the 
deep  ravine  to  the  1.  of  which  flows 
the  Amebata-gawa.  Below  is  seen 
the  Hayakawa  winding  down  the 
valley  on  the  r.,  and  forming  an 
^Imost  complete  circle  as  it  l^nds 


round  a  low  wooded  promontory, 
which  from  this  point  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  island.  The  path 
now  descends  over  a  rough  water- 
course to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
ascends  the  1.  bank  to  Kyo-ga-shi- 
ma.  Eight  chd  further  on,  it  crosses 
the  stream  on  a  tsuriA)a8hU  or 
"  hanging  bridge,''  to  the  hamlet  of 
Hd,  in  whose  neighbourhood  a  gold 
mine  is  worked. 

For  a  description  of  the  tswi-haski  of 
the  momitaiii  districts  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Japan,  see  p.  274.  Another  primi. 
tive  kind  of  bridge,  called  manrun-basM, 
has  sometimes  to  be  crossed  on  this  route. 
It  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  timber, 
which  is  simply  tied  at  the  end  to  project- 
ing  supports,  sooh  as  are  used  in  the 
hs^ging  bridge.  The  span  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  the  tsuri-hathi ;  but  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  roadway,  and  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  projecting  beams 
are  supported,  ^ve  the  traveller  a  most 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  insecurity.  The 
Japanese  name  is  a  hyperbole  sonifying 
**  Bridge  of  a  Myriad  Tears." 

Beyond  Ho,  the  path  leads  over 
one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  Daikoku- 
yama,  and  follows  the  steep  side  of 
the  valley  high  above  the  stream. 
After  passing  the  hamlet  of  Kishi- 
no-miya,  one  re-crosses  the  river  to 

Hayakawa.  Comfortable  quar- 
ters may  be^  obtained  one  mile 
further  on  at  the  house  of  the 
Soncho  (Mayor)  of  Misato,  the  "three 
villages"  of  which  Hayakawa  is  one. 
Gold  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  plantations 
of  the  paper-tree  (Migeworthia)  and 
of  tobacco  line  this  part  of  the 
valley.  Higher  up,  beyond  the 
hamlet  of  Arakawa,  the  scenery  is 
charming.  The  river  dashes  alozig 
through  a  fine  rocky  glen,  and  is 
spanned  by  one  of  the  mannen-bashi 
at  a  highly  picturesque  apot.  After 
crossing  the  bridge,  the  road 
divides.  The  route  to  Narada 
turns  to  the  r.,  and  ascends  a  very 
steep  hill  for  about  1  ri,  winds 
round  its  upper  elope,  and  descends 
again  to  the  river  through  wild  and 
rugged  scenery,  before  reaching  the 
hamlet  of  Bhimo  Tujima,  Beyond 
this  place,  the  path  crosses  and  re- 
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Grosses  the  Tiver  on  manne^n^fmshi. 
About  40  eho  on,  and  a  little  way  lip 
the  ravine  to  the  r.,  is  the  hot  spring 
of  Kami  Yi^ima  (poor  accommoda- 
tion). 

Narada.  (accommodation  at  a 
Bnddhist  temple),  the  last  in- 
habited place  in  the  Talley,  consists 
of  bnt  a  few  honseholds.  All  the 
inhabitants  bear  the  same  surname, 
and  seldom  marry  outside  the 
limits  of  their  own  Tillage.  They 
are  a  primitive  folk  of  a  peculiar 
type  of  coxmtenance,  who  wear  in 
summer  a  loose  hempen  dress,  and 
deer  and  bear-skins  in  the  winter. 
Their  dialect  is  peculiar,  abound- 
ing in  archaic  words  and  ob- 
solete grammatical  forms.  Owing 
to  their  practical  isolation  from 
the  outer  world/  their  ignorance 
and  want  of  education  are  extreme, 
and  they  axe  content  to  iive  in  dirt 
and  squalor.  Bice,  sake,  and  soy 
are  with  them  luxuries  to  be  in- 
dulged in  on  rare  occasions,  their 
ordinary  food  consisting  only  of 
millet  and  potatoes.  Narada  boasts 
"Seven  Wonders'*  {NarM  Fushigi), 
amongst  which  are  enumerated  a 
brackish  pool,  the  waters  of  which 
are  said  to  hAve  the  property  of 
dyeing  black  any  article  of  clothing 
left  to  steep  in  them  for  forty-eight 
liours,  and  a  reed  whose  leaves  grow 
only  on  one  side  of  the  stem. 

More  interesting  to  the  deter- 
mined pedestrian  liian  these  village 
wonders  will  be  the  ascent  of  Shira" 
ne'San,  which  may  be  taken  on  the 
way  to  Ashiknra,  instead  of  pit>- 
eeeding  to  the  latter  place  by  the 
usual  path  according  to  the  itin- 
erary. For  this  ascent;  see  nest 
page. 

1!he  ordinary  path  from  Narada 
to  Ashikura  winds  tip  and  down  a 
succession  of  forest-slopes,  whose 
thick  foliage  almost  entirely  shuts 
out  all  view.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, glimpses  are  caught  of  Shi- 
rane*«an  and  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Arakawa  and  Korokawa.  Further 
On  the  path  divides,— r.  to  Kof u  viS 
Hira-bayasbi,  1.  to  Eofn  vill  Ashi- 


kura. The  latter  alternative  is  not 
practicable  during  heavy  rains;  but 
the  traveller  is  recommended  to 
take  it  when  it  can  be  traversed,  on 
account  of  its  wild  sooner y.  A 
portion  of  the  way  lies  down  a 
precipitous  rocky  ravine  known  as 
t^e  Jde'tavjay  where  the  gorge  is 
in  many  places  so. narrow  that  its 
perpendicular  sides  seem  almost  to 
meet  overhead.  The  path  descends 
by  the  side  of  a  torrent,  crossing 
and  re-crossing  the  stream  on 
trunks  of  trees,  and  being  oc- 
casionally carried  over  clefts  and 
landslips  on  bridges  of  very 
primitive  construction. 

Ashikura,  which  stands  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Midai-gawa,  consists 
of  four  hamlets  named  Kutsuzawa 
(the  highest  up  the  valley),  Ozori, 
Eozoii^  and  Funi-yashUd  lower 
down.  Persons  who  contemplate 
making  the  ascent  of  H5-5'Zan  or 
Ejaigane  should  stay  at  Kozori. 
There  is  also  fair  accommodation 
at  Furu-yashiki.  Jinrikishas  may 
sometimes  be  found  on  entering  the 
Eofu  plain. 


ROUTE    84. 

The  Motjntaims  bbtwebn  tbe  Fuji- 

KAWA  AND  THB  TeNBT(^-OAWA. 

1.  SHIRANE-SAN  (NODORI,  AI-KO^- 
TAKE,       KAIGANB>.  2.   Hd-6»ZAIF. 

8.  THE    HOMA-OA-TAfcE    OV  KdSHtT. 

'    4.  AEAISHI-SAN. 

The  great  mountain  mass  to  the 
W.  of  Kofu,    lying   between   the 

valleys  of  the  Fujikawa,  Oigawa, 
and  Tenryu-gawa,  is  only  second  in 
orographical  importance  to  the 
Etchd-Hida  mountains  described 
in  Boute  36.  Climbing  in  this 
range  involves  no  little  hardship,  for 
the  reasons  statecl  in  the  introduo- 
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tion  to  the  previous  route,  with 
which  the  greater  part  of  this  one 
may  coDTeniently  be  combined. 
None  bnt  experiencecl  moontaineers 
should  attempt  it. 

1. — Shibane-san. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  when 
arranging  with  peasant-guides  and 
hunters,  let  it  be  understood  that 
8hirane-san  is  not  one  individual 
peak,  but  a  general  name  for  the 
northern  and  more  elevated  portion 
of  the  range  of  which  Nodori-san, 
Ai-no-take,  and  Kaigane  are  the 
chief  peaks  The  two  latter  are 
called  Arakawa-dake  and  Eita-dake 
respectively  in  the  Geological  maps. 

There  exists  a  somewhat  amusing 
rivalry  between  the  inhabitants  of  Narada 
from  which  the  first  two  peaks  are  as- 
cended, and  those  of  Ashikura,  the  nearest 
point  to  the  third,  one  village  maintain- 
ing that  Ai-no-take  is  the  highest  of  the 
three  and  the  true  Shirane,  while  the 
other  claims  that  honour  for  Kaigane.  An 
unprejudiced  observer,  looking  at  the 
range  from  the  summit  of  HO-d-zan  or 
from  any  other  mountain  top  that  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  two  peaks,  will 
adjudp:e  the  A.«ihikura  people  to  be  in  the 
right  about  the  question  of  altitude. 

Narada  (see  p.  281)  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  ascent, — not  that 
there  is  any  regularly  uiarked  path 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  range,  but 
that  guides  are  there  procurable 
who  know  the  way  up,  and  will 
carry  whatever  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  provisions  and  bedding. 
Those  who  purpose  to  ascend  all  of 
Shirane's  peaks  must  be  prepared 
to  sleep  out  three  nights,  and,  tak- 
ing Nodori-san  first,  to  cross  on  the 
fourth  day  from  the  base  of  Kaigane 
to  Ashikura  <8ee  p.  281).  Nodori 
and  Ai-no-take  involve  sleeping  out 
two  nights  and  descending  on  the 
third  day, — likewise  to  Ashikura. 
There  is  a  Irut  at  the  £.  base  of 
Kaigane,  but  none  on  the  top  of 
the  range.  Ai-no-take  cannot  be 
ascended  direct  from  Narada; 
N5dori  must  first  be  climbed,  and 
the  track  followed  thence  along  the 
ridge. 

From  Nurad  i  there  is  a  choice  of 


ways  up  Shirane,  one  leading  alonff 
a'  ravine  called  Hiro-Koohi,  the 
other  up  the  Shira-K5chi  a  short 
way  below  it.  To  the  top  of 
the  ridge  is  a  stiff  climb  of  9  hrs., 
frequent  rests  being  needed  by  the 
guides  who  carry  the  baggage.  The 
height  is  8,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  or 
5,900  ft.  above  Narnda,  and  snow 
often  lies  there  as  late  as  July. 
Once  on  the  ridge,  the  rest  of  the 
ascent  is  easy.  In  2  hrs.  the  first 
peak,  nameless  on  the  maps,  is 
reached.  The  view  includes  W.S. 
VV.,  the  round  top  of  £na-san  in 
Mino;  N.W.  by  W.,.Ontake;  and  in 
front  of  the  highest  peak  of  a  long 
ridge,  the  Koma-ga-t&ke  of  Shinshu. 
Norikura  bears  N.W„  and  Yari-ga- 
take  N.W.  by  N.  In  the  far  dis-  . 
tance  N.E,  the  top  of  the  Nikkd 
Sbirane  can  just  be  descried,  and 
the  (Jhichtbu  mountains  are  well 
seen  in  the  same  direction.  Hd-o- 
zan  is  nearly  N.N.li«. ;  then  come 
Jizo-ga-take,  and  Kwannon  and 
Yukushi  close  together.  Fuji,  the 
basin  of  the  Fujikawa,  and  the 
Kofu  plain  are  distinctly  visible. 

Half  an  hour  more  brings  us  to 
the  top  of  NOdori,  9,970  ft.,  which 
commands  much  the  same  view  as 
the  previous  summit,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Ai-no-take  and  Kaigane, 
the  latter  of  which  now  comes  in 
sight  for  the  fixst  time. 

From  the  summit  of  N5dori  to 
that  of  Ai-no-take  (10,260  ft.) 
takes  2  hrs.  The  top  consists  of 
bare  rock ;  but  a  little  below,  every 
sheltered  nook  has  a  patch  of  grasst 
gay  with  the  flowers  that  inhabit 
higher  altitudes.  Ten  min.  below 
the  summit  on  the  £.  side,  is  an 
excellent  camping  place.  The  view 
from  the  highest  point  includes, 
besides  the  mountains  already 
mentioned,  the  following : — Koma- 
ga-take  a  little  to  the  £.  of  N^ 
Kaigane  N.N.E.,  Yotsu-ga-take  just 
on  the  £.  of  Kaigane;  Kimpu-zaa 
N.E.  by  £.,  and  Senjo-ga-take,  a 
much  lower  mountidn  on  the  1*  of 
the  Norokawa,  N.W,  The  source 
of  this  stream  is  perceived  for  down 
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on  the  N.W.  flank  of  Ai-no-take. 
Towards  the  S.,  and  beyond  Nodori- 
^an,  a  long  range  oi.  monntains  is 
seen  stretching  down  the  frontier  of 
Koshu,  and  getting  gxadnally  lower 
as  it  approaches  Minobu.  Fuji  ^ 
lises  between  S.£.  and  E.S.£ , 
while  HO'O-zan  and  Jiz5-ga-take  on 
the  one  side,  and  Ontake,  Noriknra, 
and  Yari-ga-take  stand  np  perfectly 
clear  on  the  other.  The  descent 
from  Ai-no-take  to  Ashikura  is 
fatiguing  as  far  as  a  stream  some 
4,200  ft.  above  sea-level.  This 
stream  is  the  Arakawa,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hayakawa.  If  the 
^ay  is  too  far  spent  to  allow  of 
Ashiknra  being  reached  before 
nightfall,  one  may  sleep  at  some 
wood^cutters'  huts,  1^  hr.  before 
gettins;  to  that  village. 

Kaigane  (10,330  ft.)  can  best  be 
ascended  from  Kozorif  one  of  the 
hamlets  of  AsfaikTOo.  It  is  a  day's 
olimb  to  a 'Small  temple  where  a 
halt  may  be  made  for  the  night, 
whilst  the  remaunder  is  said  to 
take  6  hrs.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
descend  to  the  temple  and  spend 
the  second  night  there,  returning  to 
Ashikura  next  day.  But  should  the 
traveller  wish  to  complete  tbe  round 
by  ascending  Ai-no-take  and  No- 
•dori-san,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sleep  out  one  if  not  two  nights 
more  before  descending  either  to 
IKarada  or  to  this  temple. 

2.^-H6-6-zAN. 

The  ascent  of  this  mountain 
(9,550  ft.)  which,  like  that  of  Kai- 
gane, is  best  made  from  ^^^iArura, 
will  occupy  a  good  pede<*trian  about 
^  hrs.,  and  the  descent  5  hrs.  in- 
deluding  stoppages.  Though  it  is 
possible,  by  making  an  early  start, 
*to  complete  the  ascent  and  descent 
in  one  day,  it  is  not  usual  for  pil- 
grims to  do  so.  They  generally, 
on  the  downward  journey,  halt  for 
the  night  at  the  wood-cutters^  hut  of 
Dmuro,  1^  ri  belpw  the  summit. 
The  accommodation  being  rough, 
provisions  and  bedding  should  be 
4aken.     Those  who  wish  to  enjoy 


the  morning  view  from  the  summit 
must  either  make  a  late  start 
from  Eozori  and  spend  the  night 
at  Omuro,  ascending  next  morning 
i^t  daybreak;  or  start  early,  and 
bivouac  in  the  hollow  between  the 
summits  of  Jizo  and  Ho-o-zan.  In 
the  latter  case  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  utensils  for  carrying  water,  as 
no  water  can  be  got  beyond  Omuro. 
The  ascent  commences  beyond  the 
hamlet  of  Kutsuzawa,  12  cho  from 
Kozoii.  The  view  from  Suna-Tiaraif 
a  rocky  peak  over  which  the  path 
leads,  includes  in  front  Senjo-ga- 
take,.  over  whose  r-  flank  is  seen, 
the  outline  of  the  Shinshu  Koma- 
ga-take.  On  the  1.  tbe  ridge  slopes 
down  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Norokawa, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  risen 
the  sharp  summit  of  Kaipjane ;  lower 
down  the  valley,  stands  out  the  bold 
massy  form  of  Ai-no-take,  while  in 
the  further  distance  appear  the 
lofty  mountains  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Suruga.  To  the  r.,  the 
summits  of  Takushi-dake  and 
Kwannon-dake  shut  out  the  more 
distant  prospect.  The  view  on 
looking  back  includes  Fuji,  the 
K5f  u  plain,  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Yakushi-dake  is  not  usually 
ascended  by  pilgrims.  From  Kwan- 
non-dake which  they  do  generally 
visit,  thete  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Norokawa 
flows.  The  highest  point— H6-6-zan 
properly  so  called — is  still  further 
on,  and  may  be  scaled  as  far  as  the 
ledg^  which  supports  the  two  enor- 
mous blocks  or  pillars  of  granite 
that  form  the  actual  summit.  The 
view  closely  resembles  that  from, 
Koma-ga-take  described  below. 

Ho-o-zan  may  also  be  ascended 
from  Yarhagi-sawa  or  Shintomi  near 
i)ai-ga-hara  on  the  K5shu  Kaido 
(see  p.  277).  The  distance  to  the 
top  of  the  gap  between  Jizo-dake 
(a  lower  spur  of  the  Kwannon-dake 
above-mentioned)  and  H5-o-zan  19 
called  5  ri.  The  path  crosses  the 
spur  to  the  1.  of  the  vill.,  and 
descends  to  the  bed  of  the  Komu- 
kawa,  which  is  followed  up  UDt^ 
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the  actual  ascent  of  2J   ri   com- 
mences. 

3. — Thb  Koma-ga-takbof  EosHf^. 

Bai-ga-haza  on  the  Koshti  Eaido 
is  the  best  starting-point  for  this 
grand  mountain,  9,840  ft.  aboTe 
sea-level.  The  climb  is  so  predpi- 
tous  and  difficult  in  parts  as  to  have 
given  rise  among  the  pilgrims  to  the 
nse  of  snch  terms  as  Oya  shirazu 
Ko  shirazu  (see  p.  169),  Ichi  no  Nan- 
jo^  or  the  •*  First  Difficulty,"  Ichi  no 
Nozokit  or  the  "  First  Peep  "  (over 
a  precipice),  etc.  The  ascent  is 
also  so  long — ^nominally  7  ri  to  the 
summit — as  to  necessitate  sleeping 
one  night  at  the  Omuro  or  Uma- 
dome  huts  on  the  mountain  side. 
Water  should  be  taken  up,  as  none 
can  be  procured  except  at  these 
huts.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
of  the  way  is  in  the  shade,  being 
through  the  wood.  The  summit 
consists  of  two  peaks,  on  odo  of 
which  stands  a  bronze  ^gure  of  the 
Shintd  god  Onamuji.  On  the 
second  and  higher  peak,  called 
Oku-no-in,  is  a  small  image 
of  the  Buddhist  deity  Marishi-ten. 
The  summit  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  on  every  side.  Looking 
S.,  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  valleys 
of  the  Norokawa  and  Tashiro-gawa, 
to  the  1.  of  which  rises  the  long 
range  of  Shirane,  the  most  conspic- 
uous summits  being  the  snow- 
streaked  peak  of  Eaigane-san  which 
stands  in  close  proximity,  and 
beyond,  the  bold  mass  of  Ai-no- 
take,  the  central  portion  of  the 
range.  Below  is  the  ravine 
through  which  the  Norokawa  flows 
as  it  winds  round  the  base  of  Eai- 
gane;  the  mountain  to  the  r.  is 
Senjo-ga-take.  Beyond  Shirane 
several  high  mountains  are  visible, 
being  probably  those  that  stand 
on  the  N.  boundary  of  Suruga. 
Towards  the  £.  the  valley  of  the 
Fujikawa  is  seen  between  the  near 
summit  of  Ho-d-zan  and  the  E. 
slope  of  Eaigane,  and  in  the  far 
distance  can  be  distinguished  the 
promontory  of  Izu  and  the    sea. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the^ 
view  is  Fuji,  to  whose  1.  a  wide 
plain  stretches  far  away  to  the  £.. 
Towards  the  N.  and  W.  the  fol- 
lowing mountains  appear  in  sncoeB* 
sion  :  —  a  portion  of  the  Ohichibu- 
range,  Eimpu-zan,  Tatsu-ga-take,. 
Asama-yama,  the  lofty  mountains' 
on  the  borders  of  Etchu  and  Hida, 
Ontake,  the  Koma-ga-take  of  Shin- 
shu,  and  Ena-san,  while  the  nearer 
view  includes  the  plain  of  Eofu,  the 
valley  of  the  Eamanashi-gawa,  Ta- 
teshina-yama.the  mountains  about 
the  Wada  Pass,  Lake  Suwa,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tenryu-gawa. 

Bhododendrons  grow  in  great 
quantities  on  Koma-ga-take.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  July,  when 
the  treefi,  which  attain  to  a  consider- 
able size,  are  in  full  bloom,  they 
impart  a  charming  hue  to  the  scene.. 

4.— AXAISBI-aA'N. 

This,  though  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  range  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Tenryli  and  the  Di- 
gawa,  is  little  known  because  not 
visible  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
lines  of  travel.  It  is  best  approach- 
ed from  Takatu  {JnUt  Ikegami-ya),. 
an  important  town  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mibukawa,  an  affluent 
of  the  TenryQ.  Those  coming  from. 
the  £.  may  most  expeditiously 
reach  Takat5  via  KOfu  and  Kami 
Tsutaki  on  the  high  road  to  Shimo- 
no-Suwa,  whence  it  is  a  7  ri  walk,, 
the  path  turning  off  1.  at  the  vilL 
of  Sezauoa,  1  ri  beyond  Kami  Tsu- 
taki, and  crossing  the  Nytikasawa- 
toge  and  Shibiri-toge.  Hill  scenery ' 
alternates  with  park-like  stretches 
that  recall  England.  Those  from 
the  W.  reach  it  from  Ina  (see  next' 
p.),  ^  ri.  Travellers  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Shimo  -  no  -  Suwa 
may  also  reach  Takatd  from  Kana^ 
zawa  on  the  KoshCi  Eaido,  from 
which  village  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of 
some  3  ri  to  Midogdttd  {Inn,  Eohigo- 
ya),  and  then  3|  H,  more  to  Takatd. 
From  Takat5  toe  road  leads  due  8. 
up  the  valley  of  the  Mibukawa,. 
affording  good  views  of  the  W.  side* 
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of  the  Eoshu  Eoma-ga-take,  and 
over  the  Ichinoee-toge  (4,450  ft.)  to 
Orma-takM 

This  hamlet  is  said  to  derire  its  name 
txoaai  the  fSct  that  the  women  Kte  here 
the  heads  of  the  households.  It  i^  also 
stated  that  if  a  man  from  any  other  place 
manies  a  -woman  belonging  to  this  ham- 
let, be  is  snre  soon  to  droop  and  die. 

and  Ichiba,  which  is  recomnieDded 
as  a  halting-place.    Places  further 

on  where  one  many  stay  are  Oka- 
foara,  {Inn  by  final  Takijiro\ 
Kamazavoa,  and  the  warm  sulphur 
baths  of  Kothibu. 

The  actual  asoeni  takes  11  hrs. 
£rom>  Eoshibu,  being  an  arduous 
scramble,  during  the  first  part  oi 
which  the  Eoshibu-gawa  has  to  be 
crossed  and  re-crossed  more  than  a 
score  of  times.  This  is  followed  by 
a  hard  cHmb  of  2  hrs.  or  so  up  the 
steep  tree- clad  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
Akaishi-san,  the  ascent  then  lead- 
ing over  ba^e  loose  rocks  of  a  red- 
dish colour  for  2  hrs.  more  to  a 
point  where  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
and  go  straight  up  to  the  final 
arefe.  This  is  a  moderate  climb  of 
1  hr.,  and  another  hour  is  needed 
to  walk  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  peak  (10,150  ft.),  which  affords  a 
fine  view  of  most  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Central  Japan.  A  night 
has  to  be  spent  in  what  the  hunter- 
guides  call  a  grand  cave,  but  is  a 
bare  shelter  between  two  rocks. 
Water  is  not  always  easily  found  on 
the  mountain  side.  About  1  m. 
from  the  summit  is  a  hollow  where 
the  climber  who  wishes  to  see  the 
sunrise  might  sleep. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Takato,  it 
might  be  x>06sibto  to  cross  over  into 
the  valley  of  the  Oigawa,  and 
either  descend  to  the  Tokaido,  or 
strike  the  head-waters  of  the  Haya- 
kawa  across  another  range  (see  p. 
280);  but  the  country  is  rough  in 
the  extreme. 


ROUTE  35. 

The  RaFIDS  of  the  TENKYtJ-OAWA. 

These  rapids,  the  finest  in 
Japan,  form  a  natural  route  con- 
necting the  two  chief  highways  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  Main 
Island, — the  Nakasendo  and  the 
Tokaido.  The  village  where  one 
embarks  is  called  Tokimata  {Jnn, 
Umeno-ya).  It  is  reached  from  the 
E.  by  travelling  along  the  Naka- 
send5  as  far  as  Shimo-no-Suwa  on 
Lake  Suwa,  thence  to  Matsushima 
on  another  important  highway 
called  the  Ina  Kaido,  and  along 
that  highway  to  lida  (inn,  *Ryiishi-' 
kwan),  a  large  and  flourishing  town, 
formerly  the  residence  of  a  Daimyd 
named  Hori.  The  portion  of 
the  Ina  Kaid5  included  in  this 
route  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
the  picturesque.  It  also  brings 
the  traveller  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  Shinshtl  Koma-ga-take,  which 
may  be.ascended  from  Akao  or  from 
Sakashita.  Those  coming  from  the 
W.  along  the  Nakasendo  may  leave 
that  highway  either  at  Tsumago, 
whence  3  ri  to  Hirose,  3  ri  over  the 
Odaira-toge  to  Cdaira  (also  called 
Ohira-toge  and  Ohira),  and  3  ri  more 
to  lida,  all  on  foot  or  in  jinrildshas 
with  3  men;  or  else  at  Shiojiri, 
whence  a  jinrikisha  road  leads  to 
Matsushima  on  the  Ina  Kaido,  5 
ri24:ch6  (13J  m.). 

Itinerary. 

SHIMO-NO-SUWA  to  :— 

Bi  Chd  M. 

Matsushima   6      5    15 

Sakashita        2    18      6 

Akao 3      6      7J 

lijima  : 1    31      ^ 

nDA    5    27    U 

TOKIMATA  2—5 

Total 21    15    521 


The  best  accommodation  on  the 
way  to  Tokimata  is  at  Sakashita, 
also  called  Ina,  {Inn,*  Tomi-ya)  and 
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at  Akao  (Inn,  To-no-oka).  The  whole 
vr&y  from  Shimo-no-Suwa  to  Toki- 
mata  is  practicable  for  jinrikishas, 
find  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
days  ;  but  the  occasional  roughness 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  route 
necessitates  the  taking  of  two 
jinrikisha-men.  The  passage  by 
boat  from  Tokimata  down  to  the 
Tokaido  generally  occupies  12  hrs. 
Circumstances  may  render  a  break 
necessary.  In  this  case,  MshinotOf 
or  Unwt,  or  still  better  Fidamata 
(Inn,  Kano-ya^  lower  down,  will  do 
for  a  night's  halting-place.  The 
total  distance  travelled  by  water 
i)s  estimated  at  36  ri — say  90  m. ; — 
but  the  latter  portion  of  this  is 
along  a  comparatively  sluggish  cur- 
tent.  The  boat  does  not  take  the 
traveller  actually  to  the  Tokaido 
Railway.  Whether  bound  up  or 
down  the  line,  he  alights  at  Xaka- 
n(HnaehU  for  the  station  of  Hama- 
matsu,  1  ri  28  ch5  distant.  Some 
may  indeed  prefer  to  alight  at  Ike- 
da  for  the  station  of  I^akaizumi,  or 
go  on  to  the  new  station  of  TenryU' 
gaioa  ;  but  both  these  being  small, 
the  express  does  not  stop  there. 

The  ofl&cial  charge  for  a  boat 
(1898)  is  50  yen,  the  justification 
of  this  high  price  being  based  on 
the  fact  that  from  10  to  12  days 
are  required  to  tow  the  boat  up 
stream  again.  More  may  be  asked 
in  flood-time,  and  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  constantly  upwards. 
Boats  not  being  always  in  readi- 
ness, it  may  be  advisable  to 
write  beforehand  (in  Japanese,  of 
course)  to  the  innkeeper  at  Toki- 
mata to  order  one  with  4  boatmen. 
Travellers  are  also  recommended 
to  time  their  movements  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Tokimata  on  the  afternoon 
previous  to  their  descent  of  the 
rapids,  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  all  arrangements  overnight 
and  to  start  early.  It  might  also 
be  possible  to  make  arrangements 
through  the  inn  at  lida.  A  ne- 
cessary stipulation  is  that  the  boat 
shall  take  one  the  whole  way^ 
otherwise  the  men  are  apt  to  shirk 


the  last  part  of  the  voyage,  where 
the  sluggish  stream  makes  the 
work  arduous,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  passengers  land  en  rovde^ 
where  jinrikishas  may  or  may  not 
be  obtainable.  One  should  be  pre- 
pared for  possible  disappointment 
in  the  event  of  continued  wet 
weather,  when  the  river  rises  con- 
siderably. Nothing  will  induce  the 
boatmen  to  undertake  the  journey 
if  the  water  is  above  a  certain 
height.  Under  such  circumstanced, 
the  alternative  return  route  given 
below  may  be  availed  of.  A  spare 
hour  at  Tokimata  can  be  pleasant- 
ly spent  in  visiting  the  picturesque 
bridge  less  than  1  ri  down  the 
river,  at  the  spot  where  the 
rough-and-tumble  part  of  itti  course 
begins. 

The  scenery  of  the  Tenryu-gawa 
is  most  striking.  After  passing 
the  bridge  mentioned  above,  the 
river  enters  a  rocky  ravine ;  and , 
from  this  point  on  to  Nishinoto,  a 
passage  of  some  6}  hrs.,  is  ^almost 
one  continued  series  of  rapids  and 
races.  Walled  in  between  forest- 
clad  mountains  that  rise  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  from  1,000  ft.  to  2,000 
ft.,  the  river  twists  and  tears  along 
their  rocky  base,  carving  for  itseS 
a  channel  where  ttiere  seems  no 
possible  outlet.  It  is  in  such 
places  that  the  skill  of  the 
boatmen  will  be  most  admired, 
where  the  boat,  which  looks  as  if  it 
must  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  another 
moment,  is  shot  round  the  comer 
only  to  be  whirled  on  to  some  new 
danger  equally  exciting. 

Mr.  FeroiTAl  Lowell  thus  describes  the 
scene  below  Mitsushtma: — "The  river, 
its  brief  glimpse  at  civilization  over, 
relapsed  again  into  ntter  savagery.  Bocks 
and  trees,  aa  wild  apparently  as  their  first 
foremnners  there,  walled  ns  in  on  the 
sides,  and  appeared  to  do  so  at  the  end% 
making  exit  seem  an  imposslbiliibr,  and  en- 
trance to  have  been  a  dream.  The  stream 
gave  short  reaches,  disclosing  every  few 
minutes,  as  it  took  ns  round  a  fresh  turn, 
a  new  variation  on  the  old  theme.  Then, 
as  we  glided  straight  our  few  hundred 
feet,  the  wall  behind  us  rose  higher  and 
higher,  stretching  out  at  us  as  if  to  pre- 
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▼ent  oar  possible  escape.  We  had  thought 
It  only  a  high  dUS,  and  behold  it  was  the 
whol«  moimtMn  side  that  had  stood 
barrier  there. " 

On  appTOachiBg  a  rapid,  the  man 
forward  strikes  the  bow  of  the  boat 
with  his  paddle,  both  as  a 
signal  to  the  others  and  in  the 
snperstitious  belief  that  it  will  bring 
good  luck.  Of  rapids  properly 
so-called,  there  are'  upwards  of 
thirty,  the  finest  of  which  are : 
Yagura  (the  Turret),  near  Oshima ; 
8hin4aTci  (New  Cascade),  3  ri  be- 
low Mitstishima ;  Takaze  (High 
Bapid) ;  Chdna  (Adze),  just  beyond 
Otani;  Konnyakv,  (Potato);  Shira- 
'nami  (White  Waves) ;  lori  ga  taki 
(lori's  Cascade);  and  Yama-huto 
(Mountain  Bath),  the  grandest  of 
all,  despite  its  homely  name. 

In  the  event  of  flood  or  any 
other  unforeseen  circumstance 
preventing  the  boat  journey  down 
the  Tenryu-gawa,  the  traveller  may 
strike  the  Tokaidd  Railway  by 
taking  a  road  called  the  Chu  Uma- 
kaid5,  which  connects  lida  with 
Nagoya,  30  n.  The  point  where 
this  road  would  be  joined  is  2|  n 
from  Tokimata,  and  2  ri  from  lida. 
The  chief  places  passed  on  the  way 
are  Nebane,  Akechi,  Tsuruzato, 
and  Seto. 

Nebane  {Tnn,  Sumiyoshi-ya)  is 
an  emporium  of  trade  between  the 
provinces  of  Shinshtl  and  Mikawa, 
the  latter  sending  fish  and  raw 
cotton,  for  which  Shinshu  returns 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  dried  persim- 
mons. It  is  possible  to  reach  Toyo- 
JMshi  on  the  Tokaido  Railway  from 
Nebane  by  a  road,  some  16  ri  in 
length,  which  leads  vifi  the  temple 
of  Horaiji. 

Akechi  {Inn,  Sumiyoshi-ya), 
next  in  importance,  is  a  small  but 
thriving  town,  which  produces 
porcelain — chiefly  tea-cups  and 
rice-bowls  of  no  artistic  value. 
For  Seto,  a  more  famous  ceramic 
centre,  see  p.  243. 


EOUTE    36. 

The  Mountains  of  Hida  and 

ETCHt^. 

1.  INTKODUOTOBT  BEMABK8.  2.  QIFV 
TO  TASAYAMA  IN  HIDA.  3.  MATSTJ- 
MOTO  TO  TAKAYAMA  BY  THE  ABO 
▲ND    HIBAYU    PASSES.      [NOBIXUBA 

and  kasa-dabb.  yakeyama-tooe.] 
4.  yabi-ga-take    and   HODAKA- 

YAMA.  5.  NAGANO  TO  TOYAMAOVEB 
THE  HABINOXI  PASS.  6.  ITOI-OAWA 
TO  OMACHI  AND  MATSTTMOTO. 
5-BENOE-YAMA  AND  JONEN-DAKE. 
7.  TATEYAMA.  8.      TOYAMA      Ta 

TAEAYAMA  BY  THE  VAUiEY  OF  THE- 
TASAHABA-OAWA.  9.   XANAZAWA 

TO  TAEAYAMA  BY  THE  VAUiEY  OF 
THE  SHIBABAWA.  10.  HAKU-BAN. 
11.  TAKAYAMA  TO  FUKUSHIMA  ON 
THE  NAEASBNDO.  12.  ONTAEE  AND 
THE  EOMA-OA-TAEE  OF  SHINSHt^. 
13.  ENA-SAN. 

1. — Intboductoby  Remabes. 

The  provinces  of  Hida  and  Etchtl 
may  be  conveniently  taken 
together,  because  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  same  high  mountain  ran- 
ges which  render  this  region  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  of  access,  and 
have  prevented  it  from  being  much 
visited  even  by  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  provinces.  Lying  com- 
pletely beyond  the  reach  of  rail- 
ways and  modem  civilisation,  no 
part  of  Japan  has  changed  so  little 
of  late  years. 

The  range  bounding  these  pra- 
vinces  on  the  E.  is  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  empire,  the  only 
one  that  can  comx)are  with  it  being 
that  between  the  Fujikawa 
and  Tenryft-gawa  (see  Route  34)» 
Many  of  the  peaks  are  streaked 
with  snow  until  the  early  autumn, 
while  in  some  of  the  recesses  and 
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gorges,  where  it  is  partially  screen- 
ed from  the  sun's  rays,  the  snow 
never  entirely  disappears.  Extend- 
ing almost  due  IS.  and  S.  for  a 
length  of  60  or  70  miles,  with  a 
t)readth  of  from  5  to  10  miles,  this 
zange  forms  a  well-nigh  impene- 
trable barrier  to  communication 
from  the  S.  and  E.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  granite,  overlaid  in  places  with 
^neoos  rocks ;  but  Noriknra  and 
Tateyama  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
"The  highest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  numerous  peaks,  .beginning 
jBki  the  N.,  are  as  follows  : 

,     PT. 

0-Renge-yama    10,100 

Tateyama  9,300 

Yari-ga-take 10,300 

Hodaka-yama 10,100 

:Norikura 10,550 

Xasadake 10,000 

.Qntake 10,600 

Haku-san-    8,950 

Koma-ga-take 8,500 

Jonen-dake 10,400 

The  lower  flanks  of  the  chain  are 
^othed  with  forests,  in  which  the 
most  common  trees  are  beeches  and 
oaks.  Conifers  also  are  plentiful. 
Among  the  wild  animals  of  this 
region  may  be  mentioned  bears, 
deer,  a  kind  of  cha'Imois,  and  two 
kinds  of  boar.  The  streams  abound 
with  trout.  The  scanty  population 
.consists  of  hardy,  simple  folk, 
supporting  themselves  by  hunt- 
ing, wood-cutting,  and  charcoal 
burning.  In  some  parts  the  women 
wear  a  kind  of  .baggy  trowsers 
resembling  bloomers,  tied  at  the 
ankles.  The  staple  food  is  buck- 
wheat and  millet,  while  barley, 
hemp,  beans,  and  mulberry-leaves 
form  the  other  chief  productions  of 
the  valleys. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
mountaineer  has  but  hard  fare  to 
expect,  and  will  be  wise  to  provide 
himself  with  as  many  tins  of  meat, 
preserved  milk,  etc.,  as  can  he  pack- 
ed into  a  /imdll  compass.  The  re- 
commendation is  advisedly  framed 
in  these  terms ;  for  much  luggage 


cannot  be  carried,  owing  to  the 
general  scarcity  of  men  to  carry  it. 
Needless  to  add  that  the  accom- 
modation is  often  of  the  roughest. 
Only  at  Toyama  the  capital  of 
Etchu,  at  Takayama  the  capital  of 
Hida,  at  Hatsumoto,  and  at  a  few 
other  of  the  larger  towns,  is  the 
ordinary  standard  of  Japanese  pro- 
vincial comfort  attained.  Should 
the  varying  e^ciency  of  the  carry- 
ing companies  which  undert£^e  to 
forward  goods  from  one  portion  of 
Japan  to  another  permit,  company 
tive  comfort  and  plenty  may  be 
ensured  by  sending  boxes  of  food, 
extra  clothing,  books,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  required,  ahead  to  the 
chief  towns  through  which  one  ex- 
pects to  pass.  It  is,  however, 
always  advisable  to  leave  an  ample 
margin  of  time,  as  the  Japanese  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  for  punctuality 
or  despatch. 

For  practical  convenience'  sake, 
four  mountains  have  been  included 
in  this  route  that  do  not  topograph- 
ically belong  to  it — Haku-san,  On- 
take,  the  Koma-ga-take  of  Shia- 
shu,  and  Ena-san,  because,  though 
not  actually  forming  part  of  ttie 
same  zange»  they  stand  not  far  from 
it,  and  are  likely  to  interest  the 
same  class  of  travellers  and  to  be 
visited  during  the  same  trip. 

The  district  treated  of  in  this 
route  may  be  best  approached  from 
one  of  three  sides,  —  from  Ueda 
or  Nagano,. on  the  Kamizawa-Nao- 
etsu  Bailway;  from  Gifu,  on  the 
Tokaido  Railway  I  or  from  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  on  which  last  side  To- 
yama is  the  natural  starting-point. 
The  flrst-mentioned  approach  is  to 
be  preferred  by  travellers  from 
Yokohama,  the  last  two  by  those 
coming  from  K5be.  Hatsumoto  and 
Fuku^ma  make  excellent  centres 
for  excursions  among  these  moun- 
tains. 

A  road  is  in  course  of  con^truo- 
tion  from  Shimashima  over  the 
summit  of  the  Tokugo-toge,  a  pass 
which  crosses  the  range  running 
parallel  to  the  great  ridge  of  which 
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Yari-ga-take  forma  the  highest 
point.  Ultimately  it  will  head  down 
to  the  Aznsa-gawa,  and  then  probab- 
ly, crossing  that  xiver,  oome  out  on 
the  Hirayn  side  of  the  chain. 
Shoold  this  be  the  ease,  it  will 
afford  a  capital  high-level  route 
from  Shinano  into  Hida,  and  great- 
ly facilitate  travel  through  the 
wildest  district  of  Japan. 

^. — ^Peom    Gifu  on   the   TdsAXDd 
BahiWAT  TO  Takataua  IN  Hida. 

Itinerary. 

OIFU  to :  —  RiCkd  3i. 

Akutami 2  34  7^ 

SEKI  2  4  5^ 

Mabuki  5  29  14i 

Asahari 2  7  5^ 

Eiribora 2  3  5 

KANAYAMA    ....  1  4  2^ 

Shimohara 15  1 

Hoido 3  -_  7j 

Gero    . . 3  17  8| 

Hagiwara   2  4  5  J 

Os3ca 3  1  7| 

Knknno 3  32  9 J 

TAKAYAMA    ....  3  4  7J 

Total    35    10  86 


This  road,  called  the  Hida  Kaidd, 
is'  practicable  for  jinrikishas 
tihroQghont.  Three  passes  —  the 
Fukuro-zdka  (fine  view  of  Ontake), 
the  Ndgahora^dge  close  to  the 
borders  of  Mino  and  Hida,  and  the 
Miya-'toge — have  to  be  surmounted ; 
elsewherie  the  road  has  an  easy 
^adient.  The  best  accommodat- 
ion is  at  Skki  {Inn,  Yorozu-ya)  and 
at  Shimohara  [inn  by  Kato  Saburo- 
emon).  Fairly  good  accommodation 
may  also  be  found  at  Tonomura 
between  SdM  and  Mabuki,  at  Gero, 
and  at  Osaka. 

The  tame  character  o£  the  land- 
scape during  the  early  part  of  the 
journey— low-lying  sandy  hiUa  dad 
with  insignificant  trees — character- 
istic of  the  produce  of  Mino,  is 
suddenly  exchanged,  as  if  by 
magic,  for  scenes  of  rare  beauty  on 


erosaing  over  into  the  proTinoe  of 
Bida  near  Kanayama,  and  these 
continue  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 
From  Shimohara  to  Kuhuno,  the 
traveller  wends  for  forty  miles 
along  the  beautifully  wooded 
▼alley  of  the  Hida-gawa  (called 
Masuda-gawa  and  Adanogo^aws 
higher  up),  through  a  succession 
of  rocky  ravines.  In  flood-time 
particularly  the  scene  is  inexpres- 
sibly grand.  Curiously  enough, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  route 
— a  little  beyond  the  hamlet  o£ 
floido  —  has  received  the  ill-sound- 
ing name  of  Jigoku  (Hell),  apparent- 
ly by  reason  of  the  awe  which  it 
inspired  in  rustic  beholders  when 
the  old  pathway  ran  along  the  face 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  that  over- 
hang the  foaming  current.  Special- 
ly romantic  is  the  gorge  from  this 
point  on  to  Gero,  at  which  place 
the  Yalley  widens,  the  road  becomes 
somewhat  undulating,  and  cultiva- 
tion is  possible.  Magnificent,  too, 
is  the  view  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Osaka-gawa  with  the  main  river, 
which  here  again  becomes  confined 
for  seyeral  miles  within  a  densely 
wooded  ravine,  whose  sides  rise 
sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  The 
hiil  between  Kukuno  and  Taka* 
yama  receives  its  name  of  Miya-tdge 
from  a  very  ancient  Shinto-temple, 
the  chief  one  (lehi-no-miya)  of  the 
province.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful 
grove  at  the  foot  on  the  N.  side. 
A  short  run  hence  leads  down  to 
the  small  plain  supx>unding 

Takayanxa  (Inn,  *Tani-ga-ya, 
in  Ichi-no-machi).  This,  the  capital 
of  Hida,  is  divided  into  three  main 
parts  called  Ichi-no-machi,  Ni-no- 
maohi,  and  San-no-machi.  Shut  in, 
as  it  is,  by  lofty  mountain  ranges* 
this  place  remains  comparatively 
difficult  of  access.  Its  shops  are 
poor,  especially  in  European  com- 
modities, —  an  exceptional  state  of 
things  nowadays  for  a  town  of  its 
size  and  importance.  Note  the 
elaborate  Shinto  shrines  in  minia- 
ture erected  in  front  of  many  of  the 
chief  buildings,  and  dedicated  to 
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Akiha-Ban  for   protection   against 
4re  (see  p.  238). 

A  good  panorama  of  the  town 
and  neighbouring  mountains  can  be 
obtained  from  Shiroyama,  a  hill 
close  by,  on  wliich  the  Baimyd's 
oastle  formerly  stood.  It  is  only 
10  min.  climb. 

3. — Fbom  Matsumoto  to  Takayama 
BY  THE  Abo  and  Bjbayu  Passes. 

[Ascent  of  Nobtkuea  and  Easa- 

DAKE.      NOMTTGI  Pass]. 

Itinerary, 

MATSUMOTO  to :— i?i  CJw 

Shimashima  ,      ...  5  5 

Inekoki     )    gi...  1  — 

Onogawa  \   S*  |  •  •  3  — 

Hirayu      )    g^S...  6  — 

Hatahoko 3  8 

Hiomo    21 

Otani 1  — 

TAKAYAMA    3  1 


M. 

12. 
% 

3i- 
14i 

7i: 
1 
2 
7 


Total 22    35    56 


JinriMshas  can  be  taken  from 
Matsnmoto  to  Shimashima.  They 
are  also  practicable  between  Hata- 
hoko and  Takayama,  but  are  not 
to  be  found  at  the  villages  on  the 
way.  It  might  be  possible  by  writing 
in  advance  to  the  inn  at  Takayama, 
to  have  some  sent  out  to  await 
one's  arrival.  The  intermediate 
section  must  be  walked,  and  the  ad- 
vice given  on  p.  288  regarding  bag- 
gage strictly  borne  in  mind.  Few 
w^s  of  thirty  miles  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Japan  com- 
parable for  wild  and  varied  piotur- 
ei^ueness  to  that  from  Shimashima 
to  Hirayu  up  the  valley  of  the 
Azusa-gawa  and  over  the  Hinoki 
and  Ab6  passes. 

Leaving  Matsumoto,  the  way  is 
level  and  good  for  several  miles  as. 
far  as  the  first  of  a  number  of 
hamlets,  known  collectively  under 
the  name  of  llata.  It  then  passes 
through  a  pleasant  grove  of  red 
I>in68  becoming  somewhat  rough, 


and  soon  strikes  the  Azusa-gawa» 
where  it  again  becomes  good  for 
most  of  the  way  into 

Shimashima  {Inn^  Shimizu-ya). 
This  vill.  is  divided  in  two  by  the 
river,  the  other  part,  called  Hashiba, 
Ipeing  prettily  perched  on  the  r. 
bank.  This  is  the  best  place  from 
which  to  ascend  Yari-ga-take  (see 
next  section). 

From  Shimashima  the  path  winds 
high  above  the  L  bank  of  the  Azusa* 
^awa  through  a  lovely  ravine,  until 
it  crosses  to  Inekoki,  a  hamlet 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
its  kaze^Tia,  or  "wind-caves." 
These  are  merely  small  excavations 
made  in  the  hill-side  and  used  as 
storehouses.  Thenceforward  the 
entire  walk  up  the  river  gorge, 
walled  in  by  densely  wooded  moun- 
tains, is  inexpressibly  grand  and 
beautiful.  Tne  path  clings,  or 
should  cling,  to  the  sides  of  the 
living  rock;  but  frequently  portions 
of  it  slip  down  into  the  gulf  be- 
low, leaving  only  the  most  precar- 
ious foothold.  Some  of  the  worst 
clefts  and  landslips  have  been 
bridged  over  by  very  primitive 
structures.  The  only  opening  in 
the  valley  wall  occurs  about  3  m. 
before  dnogawa,  where  a  stream 
flows  in  1.  from  the  Nomugi-t5ge. 

l&nogawa  (poor  inn)  is  a  small 
vill.  standing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Maegawa,  an  affluent  of  the  Azusa- 
gawa,  at  a  height  of  3,S00  ft. 

[Ascent  of  Noriktira.  Native 
pilgrims  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Shin^u  make  the 
ascent  of  this  sacred  mountain 
from  Onogawa;  those  coming 
from  the  west  go  up  from  the 
viU.  of  Hatahoko,  and  the 
mountain  may  also  be  ascended 
from  Hirayu,  as  described 
below.  _ 

1.  As  the  climb  flrom  Onogatea 
to  the  summit  and  back  may 
prove  too  much  for  one  day, 
the  mountaineer  is  advised  to 
sleep  either  at  a  hut  (4,800  ft.), 
1}  ri  above  Ono-gawa,  or  at  the 
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Mnrodo,  near  the  top.  On  the 
way  axe  passed  the  remaiiLS  of 
old  fumaoes,  heaps  of  slag  and 
ore,  etc.,  indicating  the  site  of 
the  onoe  extensive  smelting 
works  of  Ohi  Oiman,  The 
ore  consists  of  galena  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  silyer. 
The  sleeping-hut  stands  not  far 
from  a  small  stream  abound- 
ing in  excellent  trout.  There 
is  no  road  from  the  hut  to  the 
summit,  and  only  occasional 
indications  of  a  track.  Passage 
has  to  be  forced  through  long 
grass,  forest,  and  bamboo-grass, 
and  then  up  the  bed  of  a  small 
torrent,  where  a  sulphur  spring 
breaks  out,  until  one  reaches  a 
steep  snow-field.  The  final 
climb  leads  over  lava  blocks 
and  scoriae,  ending  at  the  small 
shrine  of  Asahi  (&ngen  on  the 
northernmost  and  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain. 

Norikura  is  an  old  volcano, 
the  peak  being  really  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  crater  from  which 
extensive  lava-flows  formerly 
poured.  The  view  should 
embrace  all  the  great  peaks  of 
the  Japanese  Alps — granite 
giants,  which  unfortunately 
are  but  too  often  veiled  in  rain 
or  mist. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Ono- 
gawa,  it  will  be  found  pleasant- 
er  to  descend  to  the  hot  springs 
of  Shirahone,  where  the  accom- 
modation is  better,  and  which 
is  2}  ri  further  on  towards 
Hirayu. 

2.  The  way  from  Hirayu 
(locally  called  the  ura-micAi,  or 
"Back  Boad"),  leads  past  a 
magnificent  cascade  more  than 
200  ft.  high,  formed  by  the 
Takahara-gawa  near  its  source, 
and  through  some  mines  {kd- 
xan)  2  hrs.  from  Qirayu,  where 
it  may  be  advisable  to  spend 
the  night,  so  as  to  siake  an 
early  start,  iinless  indeed  the 
mountaineer  prefer  to  arrange 
his  expedition  so  as  to  sleep  at  ) 


the  Murodo  hut  near  the 
summit,  mentioned  above. 
Though  the  mines  lie  at  an 
altitude  of  7,000  ft.,  work  is 
carried  on  all  the  year  round. 
The  annual  output  is  about 
150,000  lbs.  of  copper  and  2,500 
lbs.  of  silver.  The  ascent 
begins,  if  one  may  say  so,  by 
a  drop  of  several  hundred 
feet  down  a  steep  shale  slope 
to  a  torrent,  whence  it  is  a 
rough-and-tumble  scramble 
throu^  the  forest.  Emerging 
from  this,  the  climb  is  over 
rocks  and  snow.  A  charming 
lake  surrounded  by  rugged 
peaks,  and  some  natural  oaves 
are  interesting  objects  passed 
on  the  way.  The  climb  from 
the  mines  to  the  Murodo  will 
occupy  about  5  hrs.  The 
remainder  of  the  way  coincides 
with  that  from  Onogawa. 

3 .  From  Hatahoko.  The  total 
distance  to  the  summit  from 
this  place  is  locally  estimated 
at  7  ri,  the  path  leading  vi& 
Tkenomata^  23  chd,  and  the 
silver  mines  of  JERragane,  1} 
n.] 

A  short  hill  leads  from  Onogawa 
to  a  stream  running  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hinoki-tdge,  up  which  latter  is 
an  easy  walk  of  40  min.  At  2  hrs. 
from  Onogawa,  the  swift  current 
of  the  Azima-gawa  has  to  be  cross- 
ed on  a  couple  of  rough  pine  logs. 
Here  commences  a  very  steep  climb 
(practically  the  beginning  of  the 
Abd'tdge)  through  a  thick  wood  to 
the  last  rest-house,  called  Tochi- 
zaka,  whence  the  remainder  of  the 
way  to  the  summit  of  that  pass  is  a 
perpetual  succession  of  ups  and 
downs,  sometimes  over  a  grassy 
surface,  at  other  times  up  steep 
and  stony  slopes,  but  mostly 
under  shac^e,  and  at  no  point 
offering  any  extensive  pro[q)ect. 
The  top  of  the  Abo-toge  (6,400 
ft.)  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Shinshtl 
and  Hida,  and  is  remarkable  for 
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the  beauty  of  the  virgin  forest 
■which  crowns  it.  The  way  down 
affords  gloriotis  yiews  r.  ef  Hodaka- 
yama  and  Easa-dake,  and  of  Hakn- 
san  to  the  S.W.,  also  charming 
sylvan  scenery  with  moss  and 
ferns  in  abtindance.  The  descent 
is  comparatively  short  to  the  hol- 
low between  high  mountains 
where  nestles  the  hamlet  of 

Hirayu  ilnn  by  Kobayashi 
TJemon-saburd).  This  place,  lying 
4,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  boasts  a 
dialybeate  spring,  the  temperature 
being  high  and  the  baths  simple 
tanks  under  open  sheds.  Silver 
mining  is  carried  on  on  a  small  scale 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  TTira- 
yu  should  be  made  the  head-quar- 
ters of  those  desirous  to  scale 
Easa-dake  and,  as  already  indi- 
cated, Norikura. 

[Ascent   of  Kasa-dake.    The 

grey  cliffs  and  shining  snow- 
slopes  of  Kasa-dake  form  a 
striking  picture  to  one  looking 
down  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
N.W.  of  Hirayu.  The  ascent 
can  best  be  made  from  iVafcao, 
a  tiny  hamlet  inhabited  by 
hunters  and  wood-cutters ; 
also  from  Oamada^  which  is 
picturesquely  situated  and  pos- 
sesses hot  sulphur  baths,  but 
there  the  peasantry  are  so 
superstitious  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  induce  them  to 
give  any  help.  The  cKmb, 
which  is  extremely  arduous, 
will  occupy  about  8  or  9  hrs., 
and  the  descent  7  or  8  hrs. 
"Starting  at  daylight,"  says 
the  Rev.  Walter  Weston,  "we 
descend  into  the  Migi-mata 
(Bight  Fork),  and  ascend  the 
rocky  torrent  bed  untiT  a 
forest  is  reached,  through 
■.  whose  dense  slippery  under- 
•  growth  a  way  must  be  forced. 
Emeorgiiig  at  length',  we  crotss 
the  tefrrent'  of  the  Kidari-mata 
"  (Left- Fork)  by  means  of  any 
-'  bifdge  that  may  be  improvised.' 
"     This   i»' followed   by  a'  stiff 


climb  over  broken  rocks  and 
long  slopes  of  snow,  whose 
lower  Hmit  is  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  ft.,  in  the  wild 
ravine  called  Anage-no-tanl 
Here  to  the  1.  a  pretty  cascade 
shoots  over  a  cliff  to  disappear 
under  the  snow.  The  chmb 
now  becomes  more  difficult, 
the  rocks  being  steeper  and 
bigger,  whilst  their  smooth 
surface  renders  some  sort  of 
vDaraji  indispensable.  Some 
precipitous  grassy  slopes  then 
lead  over  easier  going  on  snow 
and  debris  up  to  the  final 
arSte,  strikingly  characterised 
by  slabs  of  broken  andesite 
lying  in  regular  layers  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  In  shelter- 
ed nooks  various  Alpine  flow- 
era  delight  the  eye,  which 
wanders  afar  over  all  the  chief 
peaks  of  Central  Japan,  and 
even  to  distant  Fuji.  From 
the  point  where  the  final  arete 
is  reached,  we  turn  to  the 
right,  and  a  scramble  of  half- 
an-hour  leads  to  a  cairn  on  the 
summit." 

"  From  Kakao  a  grand  route 
has  been  opened  over  the  range 
between  Hida  and  Shinshu  by 
the  Yakeyama-toge,  —  a  pass 
leading  between  the  peaks 
of  Yakeyama  K.  and  Iwo-dake 
8., — down  to  the  Tokugo  hut 
on  Yari-ga-take  (see  p.  293). 
The  Altitude  of  the  pass  is 
about  7,200  ft.,  and  the  views 
from  the  summit  of  Yakeyama 
towards  Easadake,  and  of 
Hodaka-yama  in  close  prox- 
imity are  magnificent.  The 
ascent  from  Nakao  to  the  top 
of  the  x^^ss  takes  about  3  hrs., 
being  quite  easy ;  but  the 
desMht  to  the  Tokugo  hut, 
WhitSi  icr  both  rdt^her  and 
lon]E(6r,  will'  occupy  some  3} 
h^dttrs  more. "] 

^  39W  lEiSceht  of  the  Birayu-%e,  1 
tl,  lf8J"^t«ry    ete^i    the  descent 
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thTongh  a  wood  of  beech,  fir,  and 
oak,  also  for  1  W,  much  less  so.  A 
considerable  area  of  the  forest  on 
the  way  down  has  been  cleared  to 
make  room  for  the  coltivation  of 
bu<dc-wheat.  TMs  is  undertaken, 
not  by  the  local  peasantry,  but  by 
others  from  ihe  adjoining  province 
of  Etcha,  who  cross  over  annually 
for  the  purpose.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  actual  pass,  the  path  con- 
tinues to  descend  gradually  down 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nyugawa 
for  many  miles — almost  as  far  as 
Otani — shut  in  by  lofty  wooded 
mountains,  and  occasionally  dotted 
with  houses  either  isolated  or 
grou|)ed  together  in  tiny  hamlets. 
Haiahoko  alone  offers  fair  accom- 
modation. Here,  too,  the  road, 
hitherto  a  mere  pathway,  widens  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  transport  of 
merchandise  by  cart. 

After  the  valley  opens  out,  the 
scenery  assumes  a  more  varied 
character,  with  thriving  farmsteads, 
murmuring  brooks  utilised  to  turn 
waterwheels,  hills  of  lesser  height 
near  at  hand,  and  grand  mountains 
in  the  distance.  Later  on  the  road 
enters  pine-clad  hillocks,  and  passes 
by  the  vill.  of  MatsuTwki,  where  a 
rope  stretched  across  the  valley 
testifies  to  the  survival  of  an  an- 
cient superstition. 

Afioording  to  the  date  at  which  the 
weather  canaes  the  rope  to  snap,  omens 
are  dravm  for  the  croiw  of  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth.  It  is  replaced  yearly  on 
itie  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon.  This  rope, 
the  sacred  ihimA-nawa  of  Shinto,  used 
to  symbolise  divinity,  here  stands  for  the 
celestial  beings  called  Tanabata^  for  whose 
poetic  legend  see  Things  Japtmutt  Article 
"Sun,-  Moon,  and  Stars. " 

This  spot  is  one  of  the  "  Ei^ht 
Views"  of  *^®  province  of  Hida. 
For  the  prefectural  town  of 

Takaya^^aa,  see  p.  28^. 

£An  alternative  way  from  Shimar 

shima  to  Tokayama  is  over  the 

Aomwgfi   Toss  (6,000    ft^,-- * 

succession  of  ups  and  downs — 

^       thef  itineraryibeing  as  follows : 


SHIMASHIMA  to  :— 

Iti  Ofa  M, 

Inekoki     V|     1    *-  ^ 

Nytiyama  I  g  18  ij 

Yoriaido    Vg     2    —  5 

Eawaura    (  g.    2    18  6 

Nomugi     )§    3    —  1\ 

Naka-no-shuku  3    23  9 

Kibyt-dani...     1     13  3^ 

Xabuto 2    31  7 

TAKAYAMA     3      17} 


Total 19    32    48} 

Nomugi  is  the  best  place  to 
stop  at  on  the  way.] 

4. — ^YABI-aA-TAKS    AND  HODASA- 
YAMA. 

Tari-ga-take,  lit.  Spear  Peak,  is 
most  easily  reached  from  the  Shin- 
shu  side  vi&  Ueda  on  the  Earui- 
zawa-Naoetsu  Bailway,  Matsumoto, 
and  Bhima-shima  (see  p.  290),  where 
guides  can  be  engaged.  The  first 
part  of  the  way  lies  along  a  lovely 
valley  in  which,  at  a  distance  of 
about  4  m.  from  Shimashima, 
stands  a  mineral  bath-house  called 
Furotaira.  The  path  ultimately 
crosses  the  steep  ibkugo-toge,  7,100 
ft.,  between  Nabe-kammuri-yama  on 
the  N.,  and  Kasumi-ga-take  on  the 
8.  The  Tokugd  sleeping-hiit,  4,950 
ft.,  on  the  far  side  of  the  pass,  is 
grandly  situated  in  the  fopest  on  the 
bank  of  the  Azusa-gawa,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  7  hrs.  on  foot  from 
Shimashima,  and  fair-sized  trout 
are  here  caught  in  abundance. 
Opposite  it  rises  the  miagniflcent 
granite  peak  of  Hodaka>yama,  which 
in  form  and  position  Resembles  the 
Aiguille  du  Pru  near  Chamonnix, 
From  the  TokugS  hut,  the  climb 
to  the  summit  will  take  about  9 
or  10  hrs.,  the  distance  being 
(^oulated  at  8  or  9  ri,  though  the 
rough  n^tore  of  the  ground  to  be 
crossed  mtbkes  mich  c^eula/tions  of 
eG>mparatively'  little  use.'  The 
descent  to  the  Akasaka  no  Iwa^ 
gom,  acafli^ii^  ]^ee  fbr  ittint€9B, 
will  occupy  a  good  walker-2}  hfd. 
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or  so,  fair  shelter  tinder  the  lee  of 
an  overhanging  rock,  and  plenty 
of  good  water  and  firewood  supply- 
ing his  needs  for  a  night's  bivouac 
there. 

[An  alternative  way  up,  branch- 
ing off  5  m.  beyond  the  Tokugo 
hut,  is  vi&  the  Yoko^o-dani, 
Some  consider  this  shorter.  In 
any  case  it  is  more  difficult; 
but  the  scenery  is  savagely 
grand,  and  the  torrent  need  not 
be  so  often  crossed.  A  natural 
cave  about  J  m.  up  the  valley 
gives  good  shelter  if  needed. 
The  ordinary  route  is  rejoined 
at  the  base  of  a  spur  thrown 
out  from  the  cliffs  of  a  peak 
which  a  broken  arete  connects 
with  Yari-gft-take.] 

The  route  lies  alternately  up  one 
side  or  other  of  the  bed  or  banks 
of  this  torrent  for  about  3  hrs.  On 
the  1.  the  steep,  craggy,  granitic 
precipices  of  Hodaka-yama,  streaked 
with  slopes  of  shining  snow,  rise  to 
a  height  of  lOver  10,0(^  ft.,  while  on 
the  r.  are  tamer  wooded  hills.  Noble 
mountains  are  these  precipitous 
masses  of  granite,  surpassing  in 
wildness  any  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  Japan,  their  cuziously  steep 
forms  being  not  unlike  some  of 
the  ideal  crags  depicted  in  Chinese 
art.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
part  of  the  country  in  so  truly 
primeval  a  state — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  districts  of  Yamato-- 
as  this  torrent-riven  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  Shinano-Hida  range, 
whose  sole  frequenters  are  hunt^ 
seeking  bears  or  the  sheep-faced 
antelope.  At  an  elevation  <^  6,400 
ft^  the  Akasaka  no  Iwa-goya  is 
passed ;  and  just  above  it  the 
forest  ceases  and  the  first  snow- 
field  is  crossed.  Hence  upward 
the  road  lies  mostly  over  snow; 
but  just  below  the  summit,  the 
route  winds  up  and  among  huge 
bare  masses  of  rock  piled  in  inc&> 
seribable  confusion.  Fzom  the  ir- 
regular resting  of  some  of  these 


crags  so-called  "  caves  "  are  formed, 
wherein  the  hunters  take  up  their 
abode  whilst  watching  for  bearsw 
Ptarmigan  are  common  here.  After 
a  stiff  climb  up  snow  and  over 
debris,  and  a  rather  dangerous 
scramble  up  one  side  of  the  peak, 
we  gain  the  summit,  which  consists 
of  a  short  narrow  ridge  of  broken 
rock,  the  tip  of  the  "  Spear,"  nearly 
perpendicular  on  all  sides  but  the 
S.E. 

"The  view,"  says  Rev.  Walter 
Weston,  "as  one  looks  straight 
down  into  the  wild  and  desolate 
valleys  that  stretch  away  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  most 
impressive.  To  the  oorth  lie  the 
almost  unknown  peaks  of  the  range 
between  the  provinces  of  Shinshu 
and  Etchu,  which  stretches  &r 
towards  the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  the  ' 
west  stands  the  rugged  form  of 
Easa-dake,  which  we  think  would 
afford  a  grand  climb  from  the  valley 
which  separates  it  from  us.  South- 
wards, the  eye  rests  on  the  nearer 
giants  of  this  group,  Hodakayama 
(Myojin-dake),  and  the  massive 
double-topped  Norikura,  and  be- 
yond these  Ontake  with  the  Eoma- 
ga-take  of  Shinshu  on  its  eastern 
side.  To  the  south-east,  but  far- 
ther off,  stands  the  great  mass  of 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Shin- 
shu and  E5shu,  the  most  prominent 
peaks  being  Shirane-san,  Akaishi- 
san,  and  Eoma-ga-take.  But  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  stately  cone  of 
Fuji  rising  with  its  majestic  sweep 
supreme  above  all  else,  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  the  crow  flies,  of  over  85 
miles.  To  enumerate  all  the  sum- 
mits to  be  seen  from  the  point  on 
which  we  stand,  would  be  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  grandest  mountains 
in  Japan.  Only  the  haze  and  clouds 
to  the  north-west  prevent  our  view 
from  embracing  the  sea  in  the 
Bay  of  Tbyama,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  central  portk)n 
of  the  empire  is  included  in  this 
magnificent  prospect," 

The  descent  will  occupy  a  good 
walker  2jt  hrs.  to  the  Akiuaka  no 
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Iwct-goyi,  and  thence  12}  hrs.  to 
Shima-sbima. 

The  ascent  of  Hodaka-yama  as 
Well  as  that  of  Yari-ga-take,  may  be 
iuade  from  the  Tokugo  hnt. 

"  This  monntain,  also  locally 
known  as  Mydjin-dake,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  peaks  in  Japan, 
its  snow-seamed  granite  cliffs 
rising  5,000  ft.  sheer  from  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Azusa-gawa.  For 
a  short  distance  the  line  of  ascent — 
there  is  no  path  to  follow — ^lies  in 
tlie  direction  of  Yari-ga-take,  and 
then  tnms  abrnptly  to  the  L 
throagh  the  forest  which  clothes 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
A  very  rough  scramble  through 
bamboo  grass  and  dense  under- 
growth at  length  brings  one  out  on 
to  loose  rocks  partly  concealed  by 
low  shrubs,  after  which  several 
sharp  ridges  have  to  be  surmount- 
ed and  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs 
traversed  by  holding  on  to  bushes 
and  creepers.  \  Eventually  we 
emerge  into  a  wild  ravine,  and  a  long 
eHmb  up  the  loose  and  gradually 
steepening  rocks  leads  to  the  foot  of 
a  snow-slope,  lying  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°,  at  an  altitude  of  8.500 
It.  A  stiff  climb  up  this,  and  then 
a  still  rougher  scramble  up  large 
masses  of  smooth  rock  land  us  on 
the  main  arete,  from  which  rise  the 
various  peaks  of  the  mountain. 
The  highest  is  seen  on  the  left, 
and  a  somewhat  difficult  ascent 
places  the  climber  on  the  topmost 
summit,  which  is  composed  of 
broken  blocks  of  very  hard  close- 
grained  granite.  The  distant  view 
is  similar  to  that  from  Yari-ga-take, 
The  ascent  will  take  some  6  hrs. 
exclusive  of  halts,  the  descent  about 
Ihr.  less." 

5.— tFeom  Nagano  to  Toyama  in 

ExCBt^  OVSB  THE  HaAINOEI 

Pass. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  follow- 
ing itinerary  aad  of  the  description 
given  below  must  be  regarded  as 
approximate  only,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  communication  open  across 


so  ru^ed  a  country  being  peea- 
harly  great.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  crossing  the  pass  before  the  ya* 
ma-biraH,  or  **  mountain  opening," 
on  the  20th  June.  Even  during  uie 
summer  months  communication  is 
often  entirely  interrupted,  and  none 
but  the  most  experienced  moun- 
tfdneers  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
forcing  a  path  for  themselves. 
Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  hunters 
to  act  as  guides,  the  HarinoH-ioge 
being  now  seldom  crossed  even  by 
the  natives,  and  the  huts  former- 
ly existing  on  the  way  being 
nearly  all  destroyed,  whilst  the 
central  portion  of  the  original  track 
has,  owing  to  avalanches  and  land- 
slips, been  practically  effaced. 
Still,  the  route  remains  one  of  the 
grandest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
arduous,  mountaineering  expedi- 
tions in  Japan. 

Itinerary. 

NAGANO  to  :—           Bl  Gho  M. 

Sasadaira     3  18  8} 

Shimmachi 2  18  6 

Obara      1  —  2J 

Hashigi    1  18  3! 

So           1  _  2j 

Omachi   2  30  7 

No^chi 18  IJ 

Shii|izawa  2  18  6 

Mamishi-bashi 1  2  2^ 

Top    of     Harinoki 

Fass               1  21  3} 

Futamata    24  ll 

Kurobe   2  11  5f 

Top  of  Zaragoe 1  7  3 

Yumoto 2  —  5 

Yanagiwara   31  2 

Seko     1  6  2J 

Hara         3—7} 

Omi      I  —  2| 

Kamidaki  3  —  1\ 

TOYAMA 3  —  7t 

Total 36       6  88^ 

Jinrikishas  can  be  taken  as  far 
ns  the  hamlet  of  Koichi,  where  the 
Sa^wa  is  joined  and  from  which 
point  the  scenery  becomes  pretty. 
One  ri  before  reaching 
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■  Shimmachi  (Inn,  Eome-ya),  the 
toad  passes  over  the  Yanoshiri- 
tdge,  a  steep  at^cent  of  18  cho. 

The  descent  to  the  hamlet  of  Anadaira 
on  the  other  side  was  the  scene  of  a  great 
oonTulsion  in  the  year  1847,  vhen,  owing 
to^  earthmiake,  the  river  was  dammed 
up  by  the  fall  of  masses  of  earth  from  the 
hills  on  .hoth  sides.  A  small  cascade 
narks  the  spot  whetre  the  waters  after> 
wards  broke  through.  Boats  formerly 
weqt  all  the  way  down  from  Matsumoto 
to  Nagano,  but  their  passage  has  ever 
since  been  interrupted  at  Anadaira. 

*Oxnachi  (Inn,  Yama-cho)  pre- 
sents  an  old-yrorld  appearance, 
owing  to  its  flat-roofed  wooden 
houses  like  the  cottages  in  the 
Alps,  with  heavy  stones  to  keep 
down  the  shingling.  At  yoguchiy 
where  comfortable  quarters  can  be 
obtained  at  the  honse  of  the  Ku- 
cha, enquiries  should  be  made  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  road,  and 
stout-limbed  'guides  engaged  for 
the  ascent  of  the  HarinoM  Pass. 
Very  little  shelter  is  to  be  found 
before  reaching  Eurobe,  though 
just  below  the  summer  limit  of  the 
snow  on  the  pass,  about  1  ri 
from  the  top,  at  an  elevation  of 
some  5,500  ft.,  a  rude  camping  place 
called  Ushi-goya  can  be  utilised  for 
a  bivouac'  As  it  is  not  feasible  to 
reach  Kurobe  from  Noguchi  in  one 
day,  the  traveller  must  put  up 
with  this ;  and  on  the  following  day 
a  short  but  extremely  rough  scram- 
ble over  the  snow  and  down  the 
steep  mountain  side  and  the  torrent 
bed  on  the  W.  of  the  pass,  will  bring 
him  to  Kurobe,  where  the  second 
ni^t  must  be  spent. 

From  the  summit  (8,120  it.),  Fuji 
is  seen  as  in  a  vignette  between  the 
ranges  of  Yatsu-ga-take  and  Eoma- 
ga-take,  the  other  most  noteworthy 

*  The  less  picturesque  old  postal  route 
tnxm  Nagano  to  Omachi  is  as  follows. 

NAGANO  to  :—  Bi  Cho  M. 

Sasadaira   3    18      8^ 

Naltaj6 q    —      g 

Takfibu' 2    —      6 

Semmi   2—5 

Omachi  3  is    8^ 

Total    AH    —    31^" 


feature  of  the  view  being  Yari-ga^ 
take. 

[A  round,  bare  peak  called  Go-^ 
roku-dake,  9,100  ft.,  may  be  as- 
cended from  this  point  by  for- 
cing a  way  through  low,  deivse 
chimps  of  creeping  pine';  but 
there  is  no  shelter  to  sleep  in. 
The  peak  consists  of  trachyte 
porphyry  piled  against  gra- 
nite.] 

The  traveller  now  leaves  the  pro- 
vince of  Shinshu  for  that  of  Etcha, 
and  will  notice,  both  on  the  sumiuit 
and  on  the  way  down,  the  alder- 
trees  {hari^M>-ki  or  han-no-ki) 
which  give  their  name  to  the  pass^ 
The  valley  on  this  side  is  known  atf 
the  Harinoki-sawa. 

Kurobe  consists  of  but  ono 
dilapidated  hut  on  the  banks  of  the 
swift  EuTobe-gawa,  which  has  to 
be  forded  before  the  hut  can  be 
reached.  From  here  to  Byoasan-jita 
is  another  short  but  arduous  scram- 
ble over  the  Xukui-dnm-ioge  and 
the  JZara-goe,  7,300  ft.  The  valley 
of  the  latter  pass,  fiUed  with  shin- 
ing slopes  of  snow  to^^ped  with 
pvecipitous  cliffs,  is  very  lovely, 
whilst  the  view  from  the  summit 
is  magnificently  wild.  All  around, 
enormous  landshps  and  confused 
masses  of  look,  hurled  down  from 
the  tope  of  the  mountains  to  the 
gorge  below,  bear  witness  to  the 
terribly  destructive  forces  by  whidi 
this  part  of  the  country  has  been 
ravaged.  The  rocky  mass  in  front 
is  one  of  the  slopes  of  Tateyama, 
while  on  the  1.  a  view  of  the  soft 
plaios  of  Toyama  and  of  the  sea 
beyond  contrasts  agreeably  with  the 
savage  aspect  of  the  nearer  land- 
scape. The  Jinzu-gawa  is  seen  in 
the  plain  wending  its  way  towards 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  blue  out- 
line of  the  provinces  of  Kaga  and 
Noto  fills  up  the  distant  back- 
ground. The  descent  is  thzoujg^  a 
wikLemees  of  rocks  and  stonee,  and 
includes  the  most  difficult  portions 
of  the  whole  expedition.  Heie  and 
there  sulphur  fumes  ase  seen  rking 
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from  the  mowitain  side,  and  shiort- 
ly  before  reaching  Byuzan-jita  a 
cnrions  droular  lakclMago-Ae)  of 
hot  Btdphnrous  water  is  passed  on 
the  1.  hand. 

Tuxnoto,  or  Ryuzan-jita^  com- 
monly called  Tateyania  Onsen  on 
account  of  its  hot  springs,  stands  at 
a  height  of  4,150  ft.,  in  a  desolate 
waste,— a  chaos  of  large  boulders, 
sand,  and  stones,  left  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1858.  On  quitting 
this'  place,  the  path  continues  down 
a  grand,  rugged  gorge,  called  Dch 
shiwara-dani  at  its  upper  end. 
Before  descending  to  Kamidaki,  the 
best  general  view  of  Tateyama  and 
of  the  range  forming  the  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Etchu  is 
obtained.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  get  jinrikishas  at  Kamidaki.  The 
road  onward  crosses  a  well-cultivat- 
ed plain,  and  joins  the  Hokkoku 
Kaidd  a  few  cho  before  reaching 

Toyama  (see  end  of  Kte.  4=6). 

6. — Fbom  Itoigawa  on  thb  Ska  07 

Japan  to  Omaghi  and  Matsu- 

MOTO.  Ascent  osp  Orbnob- 

TAMA  AND  JONSN-DAKE. 

A  day's  journey  west  along  the 
coast  from  Naoetsu  leads  to  Itoi- 
gawa, whence  a  jinriki»ha  road  runs 
south  to  Omachi  and  Matsumoto, 
thus  skirting  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  £.  side  of  the  Hida- 
Etchu  range,  affording  grand  views 
of  many  of  the  peaks,  and  giving 
access  to  their  inmost  recesses. 
This  road  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Himekawa, — here  a  foaring 
torrent,  there  a  silent  though  swift- 
flowing  stream.  After  6  ri  of  varied 
and  picturesque  scenery,  we  reach 
Yamfinohd,  where  good  quarters  may 
be  got  at  the  Sonchd's,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  ascent  of  0- 
renge-yama. 


the  highest 
mountain -in'  the  N.  portion  of  the 
range,  receives  its  name  from  a 
fancied  resemblsAQe  to  the  lotus- 
flower.  Strietly  speaking,  it  is  a 
elnster  ol  peaks  zather  than  one 


distinct  mountain.  The  ascent  of 
the  highest  point  presents  no 
special  difficulties.  From  the  Son* 
oho's  house  it  is  a  walk  of  about  7 
hrs.,  including  halts  at  the  hamlets 
of  Ddokozo  and  Eishi,  to  Menge-^On- 
sen,  H  ri  before  reaching  which  we 
climb  the  Hatch5-zaka,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  is  a  mine  called 
Itatate.  Both  accommodation  and 
fare  at  the  Onsen  are  poor.  The  sol- 
fataras,  however,  and  the  lake  well 
deserve  insi>ection.  The  numerous 
hot  springs  vary  in  temperature 
fiom  95°  to  118°  Fahrenheit. 
Leaving  the  Onsen  at  daybreak,  a 
roughidi  scramble  through  the 
forest  and  over  snow-slopes  brings 
us  in  3  hxB.  to  another  quaint  old 
mine,  fine  views  being  gained  of 
the  great  snow-clad  peak  of  Yuki- 
kora-dake  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  From  the  mine  to  the 
mountain  top  takes  2|  hrs.  more, 
c^efly  on  snow,  until  reaching  the 
final  arete,  whence  over  broken 
volcanic  rocks.  At  the  summit  we 
are  greeted  by  an  astonishinjgly 
extensive  view,  ranging  from  To- 
yama Bay  and  the  peninsula  of 
Noto  on  the  N.W.  to  Fuji  on  the 
S.  E.,— in  fact  right  across  Central 
Japan.  The  nearer  prospect,  espe- 
oiaily  on  the  E.,  is  that  of  precipi- 
tous broken  depths  and  great  gUs- 
tening  snow-slopes.  The  descent 
to  the  Onsen  need  not  occupy 
more  than  3^  hrs. 

From  Yamanobo  to  Omachi  is  a 
distance  of  about  14  ri.  Jinrikishas 
must  not  be  counted  on,  but  horses 
or  small  carts  {ni-guruma)  can 
always  be  procured  for  the  luggage. 
The  best  accommodation  on  the 
way  is  at  Kudarisej  also  called 
Bamba  {Inn,  Zeni-ya).  Near  KUajd 
the  vaUey  opens  out,  and  the  road 
passes  on  the  E.  side  of  lovely  Lake 
Aoki,  and  also  later  on  of  Lake  Kit 
zaki,  before  reaching  the  mountain-* 
girt  plain  in  which  Omachi  (see  p. 
296)  stands. 

Ten  H  separate  Omachi  from 
Matsumoto,  the  best  halting-places 
being  Kita  Hodaka  {Tnut  Trahi-ya)s 
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6  ri,  and  Tofoshwi,  1  ri  8  ch9  for- 
tiler  on.  Giand  views  dniing  all 
tiie  first  part  of  the  way,  as  we  cross 
the  lower  foot-hills  of   the    Bida 


Ascent  of  Jdnen-dake.     At 

Toyoshina  a  road  branches  off  W. 
to  the  hamlet  of  hotthara  (Kaiasn- 
gawa-mnra),  abont  2  ri,  which  is 
the  best  starting-point  for  the  as- 
cent of  Jonen-dake,  the  beantiful 
pyramidal  peak  rising  due  east  of 
Yari-ga-take.  G-uides  for  the  ascent 
can  be  procnred  through  the  Soneho 
of  the  village.  The  ascent  will  oc- 
cupy about  12  hrs.  and  the  descent 
8  luTB.,  inclnsive  of  halts.  Two  days 
ax#  therefore  necessary,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  cUmb  np  to 
the  bivouac  on  the  K.  shonlder  of 
the  mountain,  the  ascent  being 
completed  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  ensure  a  clear  view 
and  a  retnra  to  Iwahara  by  dayhght. 
The  expedition  begins  by  fomSng 
the  swift  torrent  of  the  Karasn-ga- 
wa,  after  which  we  turn  westwards 
over  a  moor,  whose  soft  springy  turf 
is  gay  with  kikyd  and  HHes.  After 
several  miles  of  this,  the  track  winds 
round  the  flanks  of  the  intervening 
hilk  until,  about  5  hrs.  firom  the 
start,  we  again  reach  the  wild  rocky 
bed  of  the  Karasu-gawa.  Our  way 
now  follows  the  stream  for  nearly  5 
hrs.  more  of  very  rough  and  arduous 
work.  Leaving  it  at  length,  we 
strike  up  a  steep  ravine  on  the  left. 
Up  this,  or  through  the  trees  of 
the  precipitous  slope  on  its  r.,  we 
scramble  to  the  camping  place 
where  the  night  is  spent  in  the  pine 
forest,  and  where  a  magnificent 
view  rewards  us  for  our  toil.  Con- 
fronting us  are  all  the  mighty 
pcecipices  between  Yari-ga-take 
and  Hodaka-yama,  seamed  and 
streaked  with  snow.  Grander  still, 
after  the  final  climb,  is  the  pano- 
rama from  the  summit,  including 
nearly  all  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Hida-Shinshu  range,  with  Fuji  and 
the  intervening  Kdshu  group,  the 
Koma-ga-take  of  8hinshtt,  Asama- 
yama,  and  many  move. 


to  Iwahara  and  Toyo« 
road  takes  us  into 
Maismmoio  across  the  Aznsa-gawa, — 
distance  firom  Toyoshina  under  3  rL 

7. — Tatbyama. 

Tateyaxna  is  the  collective  name 
given  to  the  lofty  summits  which 
stand  on  the  £.  border  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Etchu,  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
HJazinoki  Pass.  The  highest  of  the 
peaks  {Oo-honsha)  rises  some  9,500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
main  ascent  leads  up  the  W.  side  of 
the  mountain  from  the  hamlet  of 
Ashikura  (accommodation  at  the 
Shinto  priest's  house),  which  can  be 
reached  from  Toyama  via  Kand- 
dakL  The  distances  are :  Toyama 
to  Kamidakif  3  ri  20  chd  by  jinrlki- 
sha;  thence  on  foot  to  Ashikuxa, 
3  ri  8  did, — making  16^  m.  al- 
together. 

The  way  up  the  mountain  is 
arduous  in  parts,  nor  is  there  any 
shelter,  except  two  or  three  wretch- 
ed huts,  to  be  got  during  the  whole 
distanee  of  20  m.  from  Ashikura  to 
the  Muroddy  2^  m.  from  the  sum- 
mit. The  MuKwld  itself  is  a  better 
and  larger  hut,  which  is  opened  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims 
from  the  20th  July  to  the  10th 
September.  Scarcely  anything  in 
the  way  of  bedding  is  procurable, 
and  but  little  to  eat  except  rice. 
(In  a  valley  situated  about  6  chd  to 
the  1.  of  the  Murodo  are  the  re- 
markable solfiitaxas  of  Ojigohu 
(<<Big  Hell">.  The  way  thithei^ 
after  passing  between  two  tarns, 
one  of  which  is  probably  an  old 
crater,  reaches  the  brow  of  a  hill 
commanding  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  springs.  The  whole  valley 
seems  alive  with  pools  of  boiling 
mud  and  sulphur.  I>eecending  to 
the  bottom,  one  should  tread  care- 
fully amidst  the  small  hillocks  of 
snlphur,  as  a  .  false  step  might 
pfamge  one  into  the  boiling  liquid 
beneath.) 

From  the  Mifrodo  hut  to  the 
highest  smninit,  whose  name  of  Oih 
hmMhmoounBm  from  the  picturesque 


Ihttyama.     VaJHey  <^  the  Ihhahara'-gawa. 
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temple  with  which  it  is  crownedt 
is  1  hr.  climb,  partly  across 
snow-slopes  and  then  np  the 
rocky  peak  forming  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  end,  a  truly 
superb  panorama  unfolds  itself  be- 
fore the  spectator's  gaze.  The 
number  of  mountains  to  be  dis- 
tinguished is  extraordinarily  groat. 
To  the  extreme  1.,  looking  eastward, 
are  seen  Myoko-zan  and  Yone- 
yama  in  Echigo,  Nautai-zan  near 
Nikk5,  and  Togakushi-san  and 
Asama-yama  in  Shinshu.  Towards 
the  S.  rises  the  range  of  Yatsu-ga- 
take,  with  the  isolated  peak  of 
Tateshina-yama,  beyond  which  are 
seen  Fuji  and  the  high  peaks  of 
^lirane  and  Koma-ga-take  in  Ko- 
sh&.  Further  S.  again  are  Koma- 
f^a-take  and  Qntake  in  Shinshu; 
Yari-ga-take»  Norikura,  and  Kasa^ 
dake,  with  (in  closer  proximity) 
Yakoshi-dake, — all  in  Hicla.  To  the 
S.W.  is  Haku-san  on  the  borders  of 
Eaga.    Below,  to  the  W.,  lie  the 

Elains  of  Kaga  and  Etcht,  the 
ktter  watered  by  the  rivers  Jinzu 
and  Jogwanji,  while  to  the  N.  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

The  traveller  who  succeeds  in 
reaching  Byuzan-jita  will  find  the 
climb  from  there  up  Tateyama  far 
preferable  to  that  &om  Ashikura ; 
for  though  the  first  part  of  the  asr 
cent  is  very  steep,  the  whole  expedi- 
tion can  be  comfortably  accomplish- 
ed in  one  day,  if  the  start  be  made 
At  daybreak,  and  thus  the  night 
in  the  crowded  and  uncoBif ortabls 
Murodd,  with  its  host  of  pUgrime 
.and  fieas  may  be  avoided.  A 
little  more  than  1  hr.  climb  up  the 
oUffs  by  the  pilgrims*  path,  just 
opposite  the  baths,  lands  us  on  the 
.^dge  of  a  wide  plateau  called  Mida-t 
ga-harOj  the  view  from  near  the 
top  of  the  ridge  being  exceptional- 
Xg  fine.  The  track  is  then  fairljf 
level,  though  geaeraUy  wet  asvd 
sHppery  for  some  distance,  and 
ultimately  falls  in  with  the  path 
leading  from  Ashikura  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 


8. — Fbom  Totaha  to  Tasataica  in 

HiDA  BT  THE  VAIiUST  OF  THJB 

Tasababa-oawa. 

Itinerary. 

TOYAMA  to  :—  Hi  Chd  M. 

Kami  Okubo  .......  3  —    7i 

Sasazu        1  —    2} 

Eatakake   2  17    6 

Inotani      27    If 

Higashi  Mozumi ...  2  —    5 

Funatsu     4  6  lOJ 

Furukawa  5  26  14 

TAKAYAMA 3  28    91 

Total  22    32  56 


This  picturesque  route  is  prac- 
ticable for  jinrikishas.  The  best 
accommodation  is  at  Higashi  Mozu- 
mi {Inn  by  Kinoshita  Shojiro), 
at  Funatsu  (Inn,  Ozaka-ya),  and  at 
F\irukatoa  {Inn^  Yatsn-san).  Before 
reaching  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Etchu  and  Hida,  the 
Jinzd-gawa  curves  away  to  the  r., 
while  the  road  to  Funatsu  follows 
the  Takahara-gawa,  one  of  its 
afiiuents.  The  view  at  the  forking 
of  the  rivers  is  most  picturesque, 
and  the  whole  way  hence  to 
Funatsu  ruggedly  grand.  A  silver 
mine  {Shikawa  Ginaan)  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

[Travellers  bound  for  the  Hida- 
Shinshu  mountains  may  con- 
veniently diverge  here  to  the 
hamlet  of  Gamada  (see  p. 
292)  about  8  ri,  or  to  that  of 
Hirawit  about  9  ri,  by  following 
the  Takahara-gawa  nearly  all 
the  way  to  its  source.] 

Between  Fimatsu  and  Furu- 
kawa we  cross  the  Akasaka- 
tdge^  3,850  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
1,600  ft.  above  Funatsu.  Qm  the 
way  down  there  is  a  beautiful, view 
across  the  Yokamaehi  valley  and 
the  low  pine-clad  hills  sepaiatiilg 
this  valley  from  that  of  the  Miya^ 
gawa  and  the  plfdn  stirroiindia^  the 
provincial  capital  of 

Takayama  (see  p.  289). 


HOO 


Koute  ^.^—Monntodns  (f  Hida  and  Etch^. 
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9. — ^From  Kanazawa  in  Kaoa  to 

TaKAYAMA  in  TTtT>A  BY  THE  VaL- 
LBY  OF  THE  BhIBAKAWA. 

Itinerary. 

KANAZAWA  to :—      Ri  Chd  M, 

Futamata 2  28  6| 

Fukumitsu 2  26  Gf 

Jo-ga-hana   1  8  3. 

Shimo  Nashi  4  4  10 

NishiAkao 2  26  6f 

Tflubald-hara 3  10  8 

Bjima  2  18  6 

Hirase 2'  30  7 

Iwase   2  5  5i 

Kurodani 1  22  3| 

Mnmai 1  33  4| 

EamiOdoTi     .     ,  .,  2  18  6' 

Maki-ga-hora 2  26  6| 

Mikka-maehi 10  f 

TAKAYAMA 1  20  3} 

Total 34    32  85^ 


This  route  is  not  practicable  for 
jinrikisbas  except  between  Fnka- 
mitsu  and  Jo-ga-hana,  and  again 
between  Mikka-maohi  and  Taka^ 
yama.  JinriMshas  are  fdwayct  to 
be  found  at  Fukumitfiu,  but  at 
Mikka-niachi  they  cannot  be  de* 
pended  upon.  Horses  axe  not  pror 
curable  in  the  valley  of  the  Shixa* 
kawa,  and  baggage  is  transported 
by  cattle  or  on  coolies*  backs. 
Fairly  good  accommodation  can  be 
had  at  the  towns  of  FSiktemitsu  and 
Jd-ga^-hanny  and  accommodation 
which  is  at  least  passable  at  most  of 
the  TiUagea.  The  scenery  is 
for  the  most  part  delightfully  pic- 
turesque, and  there  are  many 
magnificent  distant  views. 

10. — Ha!ku-san. 

This  celebifated  mountain,  standi 
ing  on  the  borders  of  the  font  pr6- 
vinces  of  Echisen,  Kaga,  ESda,  and 
Mino^may  be  ascended  either  fitnn 
Kanazawa  or  from  Fukni.  The 
itineifftry  by  the  former  i<<mte  to 
Yumoto,  a  vill.  at  the  base,  is  M 
follows : 


KANAZAWA  (Ohashi)  to  :— 

Ri  aw  M, 

Tsurugi   4    7    lOJ 

Qnnawara   5  29    14| 

Ushikubi 4    4    10 

YUMOTO  (about)  ..  5  —    12} 

Total 19    4    46f 


Fair  accommodation  at  Tsurugi  ^ 
better  at 

Tumoto  {TnUj  Yamada-ya).  Th» 
road  is  practicable  for  jinrikishas 
over  a  sandy  road  only  as  fxr  as  Tsu- 
rugi. From -Ushikubi  onwards  the* 
scenery  becomes  very  picturesque. 
Yumoto,  noted  for  its  hot  springs,  is 
completely  shut  in  by  densely  wood- 
ed hills,  and  is  deserted  in  winter 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  do  not 
return  till  the  beginning  of  June. 
There  are  seTeral  other  sulphur 
springs  on  the  mountain  side.  Th^ 
ascent  and  descent  of  Haku-san 
from  Yumoto  make  an  easy  day's 
expedition,  the  climb  to  the  Muro- 
do  hut  occupying  a  good  walker 
3  hrs.,  and  the  steep  chamber  thence 
to  the  shrine  on  the  top  {Go-hon^ 
ska)y  25  min.  The  glOridus  view 
from  the  summit  includes  Tate- 
yama  N.E.,  Yari-ga-take  E.N.E.,. 
Noriknra  a  Httle  to  the  8.  of  E.,^ 
Yatsn-^a-take  and  the  Koma-ga- 
take  of  K5shu  in  the  dim  distance,. 
Ontake  E.S.E,  and  the  Koma-ga- 
take  of  Shinshtl .  In  the  immedJate 
neighbourhood  are  Bessan  on-  the^ 
S.  and  Onanji  on  the  N.,  which, 
with  the  central  and  highest  peak 
called  Gozen-mine,  together  ooA-^ 
stitute  the  three  summits  of  Haktt- 
sail.  To  the  N.  W.  rises  the  lofty 
top  bi  Shaka-ga-take.  On  the  £. 
side  is  Tsurugi,  or  '*  the  Sword,"  so- 
called  from  its  pointed  rocky  peaks, 
and  on  the  W.  the  Oka-no-in.  Two 
iams  lie  at  the  bottom  of  what  are 
kpiparently  andent  cfaters.  Th» 
Water  of  the  one  which  lies  to  the 
K.  is  of  a  beautiful  turquoise,  that 
of  the  other  duU  in  colour,  and 
both  are  petfeotiy  tasteless. 


Taliayama  tt>  Fukushima,     Ontake. 
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The  itinerary  from  Fnkni  to  Yu< 
moto  is  as  follows  : 

FUKUICArahashi)  to :— 

Ei  Old  M. 

Matsnoka ^^  4  51 

KomySjr    X  22  3] 

Katsuyama 4  —  9| 

Kogo  2  8  5j 

Hayashi's  farm    ...     2  32  7 

Top  of  Ohara-toge..    1  18  3i 

Mizntahi   2  —  5 

YUMOTO 18  3 

Total 17    20  42f 

Jiiirikisbas  go  as  f^r  as  Katau' 
yama  (InOt  Izumi-ya),  whioh  affords 
the  only  fair  i^eoommodation  on 
ihQ  way.  The  scenery  is  wild  and 
piotnresqtie. 

11. — From   Taka.yama  in  Hida  to 

FrKUSHIMA  ON  THE  NaEASENDO. 

Itinerary. 

TAKAYAMA  to  :—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Kftbuto 3  1    7i 

Kibyu-dani  2  31    7 

Naka-no-Bhiiku    ...  1  13    3i 

Kami-no-bara  .,.'...  1  18    3| 

Adanogo    '. 1  5    2| 

Hiwada 2  20    6| 

Kami  Nishlno 3  —    7| 

Snegawa    .' 2  15 

Korokawa 3  —    71- 

FUKUSHIMA 1  -    2j 

Total 21     17  52J 

As  far  as  Kisbil».o»  baggage  is 
generally  carried  by  women,  some- 
times by  cattle.  Though  either 
means  of  transport  is  objectionable, 
*  there  is  appanently  no  other  alter- 
native. Beantiful  views  occur  idl 
along  the  xoate.  The  best  accom- 
modation is  At  JSaf))i  NUhinOt 
whenee  it  is  possible  to  ascend 
Ontake,  a  climb  of  7  rt;  but  the 
way  is  a  difficnlt  one,  and  either  of 
those  given  below  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 


12.— Ontaxe   and    thb    £oma-oa- 

TAKE  OF  SmNSHir. 

Ontake,*  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Japan,  is  considered 
the  most  sacred  next  to  Fnji,  and 
yearly  attracts  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

The  phenomena  of  trance  and  so-called 
divine  possession,  often  to  't>e  witnessed 
on  this  holy  peak,  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  Bur.  Perciyal  Lowell  in  his 
work  entitled  OceuU  Japan. 

Dr.  Bein.  writing  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  says:  "Ontake  is  a  long 
ridge  running  N.  and  S.,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  eight  lar7er  and  several 
smaller  craters.  Six  of  the  former  lie  in 
a  rpw  along  the  ridge,  while  the  other 
two  are  situated  on  the  N.W.  ^iAe  towards 
Hida.  They  are  more  or  less  circular  in 
form,  from  800  to  1.000  metres  (2.634  to 
3.280  ft.)  in  circumference,  and  with  one 
exception  have  no  great  depth.  Their 
wails  have  fallen  in  in  many  places,  and 
access  to  most  of  tiiem  is  thereby  facili- 
tated. Their  relative  age  can  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  weathering  of  the  dole- 
ritic  lava,  but  still  better  by  the  manner 
in  which  vegetation  has  planted  itself  in 
them  and  their  sunken  walls.  Thus  the 
moat  northerly  crater,  which  now  con* 
tains  a  tarn,  and  whose  sides  offer  a  rich 
harvest  to  the  botanist,  seems  to  be  the 
oldest ;  tibien  come  the  2nd  and  3rd,  pro- 
ceeding 8.,  and  lastly  the  4th  and  highest, 
from  the  B.  side  of  which  we  survey  the 
surrounding  prospect.  Each  of  these 
craters  lies  15  to  20  metres  (50  to  65  ft.  > 
higher  than  the  one  immediately  preced<« 
ing.  The  6th  from  the  H.,  whioh  i» 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the 
6th.  is  indisputably  a  comparatively  new 
formation,  for  its  steep  and  fissured  sides 
are  quite  fresh  and  devoid  of  vegetati6n, 
as  it  they  had  only  lately  coaled  down. 
No  debris  are  t-o  be  distinguished  any- 
where, as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  the 
deep  ravine,  which  is  connected  with  thia 
crater  on  the  8.  W.  Far  below  springs  a 
brook,  dose  to  which  rises  up  the  steam 
of  a  solfatara.  No  eruption  of  Ontake, 
however,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
bistoxical  times."— Ontake  is  particularly 
rieh  in  species  of  plants  that  are  only  to 
be  found  at  great  altitudes. 

TUe  best  starting-poiitt  for  those 
approaching  Ontake  from  the  Kaka« 
seodo  side  is  thkuahimat  whence 
the  summit  may  be  reached  in  I 
day  by  making  an  early  start.  The 
night  is  spent  at  a  hut  near  ^the 
top,  whence  the  descent  oooapies  n 
*  ■■  '       ' ' »    I   '  ■ '  f 

*  Also  called  Mitake,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  other  mountains  of  that 
name  in  Musashi  and  Kashil. 
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short  day.  Some  recommend  that 
while  the  mountain  is  being 
climbed,  the  luggage  should  be 
sent  on  to  Agematsu,  and  the 
descent  be  made  to  that  place  by 
turning  off  at  Kurozaioat  the  road 
between  which  and  Agematsu  is 
fairly  good  and  the  scenery  lovely. 
A  still  better  alternative,  however, 
is  to  descend  _by  the  ordinary 
pilgrim  route  to  Otaki,  which  takes 
about  7  hrs.,  whence  the  walk 
into  Agematsu,  via  Hashide,  oc- 
cupies some  3  hrs  more. 

Steps  formed  of  logs  somewhat 
facilitate  the  climb  through  the 
forest.  lUdges  of  cind  ers  and  rough 
debris  of  rooks  have  then  to  be  pass- 
ed. The  view  from  the  summit 
embraces  Haku-san  to  the  N.W., 
then  to  the  i.  the  peninsula  of  Noto, 
and  still  further  to  the  r.  a  row  of 
mighty  peaks  that  bear  traces  of 
snow  even  during  the  greatest  sum- 
mer heats.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  Norikura,  Yari  ga-take, 
and  Tateyama.  Far  to  th e  N  E.  rise 
the  volcano  of  Asama  and  the 
chain  separating  the  provinces  of 
Rotsuke  and  Sbinshti.  To  the  E. 
appears  Yatsu-ga-take,  and  to  the 
S.E.  far-off  Fuji,  with  the  Koma- 
ga-take  of  Sbinshu  in  the  near  dis- 
tance. 

The  Shinshii  Eoma-ga-take, 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  bearing 
that  bewilderingly  common  name, 
is  most  conveniently  ascended  from 
Affemaisu.  The  distance  from  that 
village  to  the  summit  is  called  4  ri 
8  cJid,  and  the  ascent,  part  of  which 
is  very  steep,  will  occupy  a  good 
walker  over  6  hrs.  Three  or  four 
huts  on  the  way  up  afford  shelter 
in  bad  weather.  The  native  pil- 
grims, who  do  not  care  to  make  the 
round  of  the  various  peaks  forming 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  merely 
wish  to  visit  Gchhonaha,  the  highest 
point,  usually  ascend  and  descend 
in  one  day.  But  the  traveller  is 
recommended  rather  to  time  his 
excursion  so  as  to  sleep  at  a  hut 
called  Tamakubo,  3  ri  32  chd  from 
Agematsu,  in. order  to  witness  the 


magnificent  spectacle  of  sunrise 
from  the  summit.  Looking  east- 
wards, the  eye  sweeps  along  an 
almost  continuous  line  of  moun- 
tains that  rise  beyond  the  valleys 
of  the  Chikuma-gawa  and  Tenryu- 
gawa,  the  prominent  summits  in 
order  from  the  1.  being  Asama-yama 
N.N.  E.,  Tateshinii  N.E.  by  N., 
Yatsu-ga-take  N.E.  by  E.,  the  Ko- 
shu  Koma-ga-take  E.  by  N.,  and, 
directly  opposite,  Shirane-san,  in- 
cluding all  its  three  summits — ^Kai- 
gane-san,  Ai-no-take,  and  Nddori- 
san.  The  sharp  peak  seen  between 
Koma-ga-take  and  Kaigane-san  is 
the  summit  of  Ho-d-zan.  To  the 
S.E.  rises  a  lofty  snow-streaked 
range  with  three  conspicuous 
summits,  the  highest  of  which  is 
called  Akaisbi.  Another  striking 
feature  is  the  cone  of  Fuji,  which 
towers  up  beyond  a  depression  to 
the  r.  of  Nodori-san.  Looking 
westward,  the  view  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  great 
chain  that  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Shinshu 
and  Hida,  the  most  prominent 
summit  being  Ontake  bearing  N. 
of  W.,  to  whose  r.,  rising  in  succes- 
sion to  the  K.,  are  Norikura,  Kasa- 
dake,  Hodaka-yama,  and  Yari-ga- 
take.  In  the  distance,  the  peaks 
of  Tateyama  are  discernible  beyond 
Yari-ga-take.  To  the  N.  W.  the 
distant  outline  of  Haku-san  is  visi- 
ble, while  in  nearer  proximity  to 
the  S.  rises  Ena-sanin  the  province 
of  Mino.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
view  over  the  province  of  Mikawa 
and  a  portion  of  TdtSmi,  with 
several  mountains,  Including  the 
double  summit  of  Horaiji-yama  in 
the  former  province  and  Akiha-san 
in  the  latter. 

Instead'  of  returning  to  Age- 
matsu, one  may  descend  Eoma-ga- 
take  on  tfa«  £.  tide  to  Irta  on  the 
Inn  Koido,  in  1  day.  Then  the 
Bapids  of  th»  Tenryu*gawa  are 
wilhhi  eaisy  reach,  sec  p.  *i86. 

13.— ]l£l»A-8i&N. 

Standing  at  the  S.  end  of  the 


Jtoule  37.— 3/ie  Shrtnea  of  1m. 


^eat  divide  bctvaeu  the  Kiao  kud 
Teniyu  valleys,  this  flue  moDutaitL, 
7,4Mft.  high,  comnianda  a  luagni- 
fioeot  panoTBniH  ol  th*  monntaiDB 
of  Central  Japan,  and  Las  tlta 
advantage  of  belnR  coupuativ«ly 
easj  of  access.  The  aaceiit  is  made 
from  Sokaisu-gaioa  (inn,  Hashi- 
riki)  on  the  NakfiBendo,  whence  the 
expedition  up  and  down  tokee  one 
long  da;,  with  varied  und  delight- 
ful viewR. 

Ena-sBu  may  also  be  nscended 
from  Ochiai,  1  ri  further  up  the 
Hnkasendo  than  Kakatsn-gaWH ; 
but  this  alternative  vaj,  though 
sborler,  is  ninoh  Bteeper. 

Nakfttsn-gawa  being  oouveni- 
ently  eitnated  for  reaobing  the 
TeUT;&-gBWH,  the  descent  of  the 
rapids  of  that  liver  may  he  com- 
bined with  a  trip  np  Ena-Han.  It  is 
D,  day's  wiilk  over  the  Miaaka-lSge, 
idtb  lovely  views  of  Ontake  aod 
the  monntains  of  Koshti,  to  Toki- 
mala  (see  p.  285). 


BOUTE  87. 
The  Sukikes  of  Ise. 
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mar  go  no  farther  than  the  first  eoclo*- 

The   ways  of  reaching   Tamada 

are  as  follows ;  , 

I.  Prom  T6kj5  by  Tdkaido  Railway 
to  Nagoya,  first  day.  Thence  by 
Kwansei  Bailway  to  Kameyama 
Junction,  and  on  by  BangQ  Bail- 
way  to  Yamada, — second  day. 
n.  From  Kyoto  by  TSkaido  Bail- 
way  as  far  as  Knsaten  Junction, 
whence  by  Kwansei  Bailway  to 
Kameyama,  and  on  by  Bang& 
Railway  as  in  No,  1.  Thia  will 
take  one  day. 

a.— FnoM  T6iy6  to  Yauada. 
A.  full  description  of  the  12  hrs. 
ioamey  by  ToWdo  Bailway  from 
Tokyo  to  Nngoya  will  be  found  in 
Bonte  27.  Ptom  Nagoya  onwards 
the  schedule  is  ae  follows  : — - 


KWANSBI    KlILWAT.                       [ 

ill 

Name. 
BCationa. 

Bem«-k8. 

NAGOTA. 

f- 

Alcbl 
Kude 
latomi  .Uaega- 

ij 

37| 

8UWANA 

YOKEAIGHI 

Kawuada 

TakBliil;a 

Iforramada 

39^ 
6S1 

13 
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Boute  37. — The  Shrines  of  Tise.. 


Aichiy  only  a  minute  or  two  from 
Na^oya  station  proper,  is  a  snbnrb 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  im- 
portant prefecture.  The  country 
through  which  the  line'  passes  is 
intersected  by  a  network  of  riyers 
which  here  debouch  into  the  sea. 
The  Eisogawa,  swelled  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nagara^awa  and  the  Ibigawa, 
is  the  largest  of  these,  and  by  its 
liability  to  overflow  its  flat  banks 
offers  grave  engineering  difficulties. 
Extensive  works  have  been  set  on 
foot  with  the  object  of  minimising 
the  recurrence  gf  destructive  floods. 
The  two  longest  bridges  are  between 
Yatomi  and  Euwana,  one  of  which 
has  as  many  as  fourteen  spans, 
where  the  river  measures  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  width.  The 
view  of  distant  mountains  is  pret^ 
all  the  way  as  one  proceeds  west- 
wards, reUeving  the  monotony  of 
the  sea  of  rice-fields  on  either  hand. 

Euwana  {InnSf  Funatsu-ya,  Kyo- 
ya)  some  10  cho  to  the  W.  of  its 
station,  is  a  large  town,  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  rich  Daimyo.  Its 
decidedly  second-rate  attractions 
are  the  Temple  qf  the  Gods  of  Easu- 
gay  and  at  the  W.  end,  AtagO'yamay 
whither  the  inhabitants  go  out  on 
holidays  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
The  noted  Sliintd  Temple  of  Tado, 
which  stands  in  a  glen  a  few 
miles  off  the  road  on  the  way 
Ijetween  Maegasu  and  Kuwana  (2 
ri  23  cho  from  the  latter  town),  has 
lovely  maples  and  flowering  trees, 
find  is  altogether  a  picturesque  and 
curious  place. 

It  is  dedicaded  jointly  to  the  Sun* 
Goddess  and  to  Ichi-moku-ren,  a  one-eyed 
dragon  god,  who  is  very  powerful  as  a 
rain-producer.  Accordingly  this  temple  is 
much  resorted  to  in  times  of  drought  the 
peasants  carrying  off  gohei  from  it  to  their 
respective  fields  and  villages.  They  mnsl^ 
however,  be  careful  not  to  let  the  goJiei 
touch  the  ground  anywhere  on  the  way ; 
for  all  the  rain  would  then  fall  on  that 
•pot,  and  none  would  be  left  for  the 
places  where  it  is  wanted. 

From  Kuwana  on  to  Yokkaichi 
the  chief  thing  to  notice  ^s  the 
mormtain  ra»ge  that  separates  the 


provinces  ol  Ise  and  OmL  The 
land  of  thelittle  peninsula  of  Chita 
is  also  seen  in  the  blue  distance  to 
the  1.  The  old  Tokaido  road  is 
crossed  two  or  three  times. 

TokkaicM  (/nn,  Matsumo-ro) 
was  the  first  Japanese  town  to 
Europeanise  itself  by  clusters  of 
factory  chimneys,  now  so  common 
a  sight  throughout  the  empire. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  a  good 
one,  there  being  fresh  breezes 
from  Owari  Bay  in  stimmer,  and 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  mountains 
op.  the  borders  of  Omi  and  I^. 
Yokkaichi  is  one  of  the  "  Special 
Open  Ports  "  for  the  export  of  rice, 
wheat,  flour,  coal,  and  sulphur ;  and 
much  trade  is  carried  on  by  sea, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  shal- 
lowness of  the  bay,  which  prevents 
any  but  quite  small  craft  from  ap- 
proaching the  shore  at  any  point. 
Among  the  principal  products  of 
Yokkaichi  may  be  mentioned  oil, 
rice,  paper,  silk,  and  Banko  faience, 
— a  ware,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  having  hand- 
modelled  decoration  in  relief.  The 
best  Banko  shop  is  that  kept  by 
Eawamura  Matasuke  in  Minami- 
machi;  but  every  variety  of  this 
cheap  and  fascinating  ware  may 
easily  be  procured  in  Yokohama 
and  Kobe.  TarusaJca-yamat  in  the 
vicioity,  is  the  favourite  holiday 
resort  of  the  towns-folk,  especially 
in  spring-time. 

Between  Yokkaichi  and  Kame- 
yama  the  railway  continues  along 
the  old  Tokaido,  whose  avenue  of 
pine-trees  forms  a  characteristic 
feature.  The  mountains  to  the  r. 
are  those  on  the  borders  of  Omi, 
the  most  prominent  being  the 
Suzuka-toge,  with  Kama-ga-take  at 
the  !N.  and  Kyo-ga-mine  at  the  S. 
extremity. 

Kazneyanaa.  We  here  change 
from  the  Kwans^  to  the  Sangu,  or 
Pilgrim  Bailway,  so  called  from  the 
Shnnes  of  Ise  to  which  it  leads. 
At 

I»]iiiiden,  th«re  is  an  enormous 


Wiay  to  Yamada. 
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Baddhist  temple  called  Senshtlji, 
or  more  ooumioiily  Takata  no  Qabd. 

Thlsi,  the  ohief  menaateny  of  fhe  Takata 
«ab-Bect,  was  f oonded  at  TiJcata  in  SHimo- 
tsnke  by  the  oelebiated  abbot  Shlnran 
ShOnin  in  1226,  and  removed  here  in  1466 
by  fhe  priest  ffliin-e. 

The  building  closely  resembleg  in 
fityle  and  scale  the  vast  Hongwanji 
temples  described  under  Tdkyd  and 
Ky5to,  which  is  as  mnch  as  to  say 
that  it  is  majestically  spacious  and 
'Chastely  rich.  The  architectural 
similarity  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Takata  and  Hongwanji 
are  sister  sects,  both  being  sub- 
divisions of  the  great  Shin  sect. 

Tsu  (Inns,  Teicho-kwan,  Waka- 
Toku,  with  branch  at  station), 
which,  with  its  suburbs,  is  5  m. 
long,  is  the  capital  of  the  prefecture 
of  Mie,  wherein  are  included  the 
provinces  of  Iga,  Ise,  Shima,  and 
the  N.E.  part  of  Eishti.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  close  to  the 
inns,  stand  two  noted  Buddhist 
temples, — Kioannon-ji  and  K5  no 
AnMi,  the  former  rather  tawdry, 
the  latter  exquisite  though  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  legend  on  which  the  sanctity  of  this 
temple  rests,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
fusion  that  took  place  between  Buddhism 
and  Shintfl  in  early  times.  A  Buddhist 
priest  named  Eakujd  made  a  pilgrimage 
of  one  hundred  days  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Sun-Ooddess  at  Ise,  to  entreat  her  to 
reretA  to  him  her  original  shape, — the 
idea  in  those  days  being  tiiat  the  Shintfi 
deities  were  avatars,  or  temporary  mani- 
festations {gotigen),  of  which  Buddhist 
saints  were  the  originals  (Honcki  Bvtsu). 
On  the  hundi^dth  night  the  Sun-Ooddess 
appeand  to  Kakujd  in  a  dream,  com- 
manding him  to  go  out  next  morning  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Futami,  where  she  pro- 
mised to  show  herself  to  him  as  she  r^ly 
was.  He  did  so,  and  there  appeared 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  a 
gold-coloured  sei^ent  over  ten  feet  long. 
Ihit  the  priest  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
<*This,"  cried  he,  "is  but  a  pious  device 
«n  tibie  part  of  the  divinity,  whose  real 
shape  thftt  monster  can  never  be.  "—and 
BO  saying,  he  took  off  him  his  priestly 
scarf  and  ftnng  it  at  the  servient,  which 
vanished  with  it  into  the  sea.  Three 
lights  later  the  Goddess  i^peared  to 
KaknjA  in  a  second  dream,  and  said: 
"The  serpent  indeed  was  but  another 
temporary  manifestation.    My  real  shape 


is  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Mury4JiiJi  at 
Kd  in  the  district  of  Suzuka  in  this  same 
land  of  Ise.  Go  thither;  and  thou  shalt 
see  it. "  He  went  accordingly,  and  found 
that  Amida  was  the  Buddhist  deity  there 
worshipped.  The  image  was  considered 
so  holy  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  at 
first  refused  to  show  it :  but  what  was  not 
the  astonishment  of  all  present  when,  on 
KakojG's  request  being  at  last  granted, 
the  scarf  which  he  had  thrown  at  the  sea- 
serpent  was  found  twined  round  the 
image's  neck!  —  The  removal  of  the 
temple  to  Tsu  took  place  about  A.D.  1680, 
when  the  original  shrine  at  Kd  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  the  image  had  been  found 
one  day  thrown  down  on  the  place  where 
the  temple  now  holding  it  has  been  raised 
in  its  honour. 

The  holy  image  is  enclosed  in  a 
shrine  on  the  altar,  and  is  only 
exhibited  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
when  a  short  service  in  its  honour 
is  performed  and  the  legend  recited 
by  the  attendant  priest.  K.  and  1. 
are  images  of  Kwannon  and  Seishi. 
Behind,  and  continuing  all  round 
the  walls  of  the  building,  are  dimi- 
nutive images  of  all  the  Buddhas 
and  Bosatsu,  called  Sen-oku  JSutsu 
("a  thousand  million  Buddhas'*). 
Among  other  objects  of  interest, 
note  the  very  large  wooden  figure 
representing  Buddha  dead..  It  is 
laid  on  real  quilts.  Gilt  and  paint- 
ed carvings  of  Buddhas  and  angels 
fill  the  ramma  of  the  shrine.  The 
green  coffered  ceiling  is  covered 
with  gilt  Sanskrit  characters  in 
relief.  A  mirror  in  front  of  the  al- 
tar attests  that  the  temple  belongs 
to  the  Shingon  sect.  A  small  oc- 
tagonal structure  to  the  1.  contains 
giit  images  of  the  Thirty-three 
Kwannon.  If  possible,  this  temple 
should  be  visited  in  the  evening, 
when  there  are  almost  always* 
crowds  of  pUgrims,  who — though 
Ise  is  their  cluef  objective  point — 
also  think  it  well  to  pay  their  re- 
spects at  all  the  lesser  shrines  on 
the  way  thither. 

At  the  far-end  of  the  town,  stands 
1.  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ytiki  Kdt^u- 
ke  no  Svthe^a  celebrated  retainer  of 
KxiBun6kk  Masashige.  It  dates 
from  IBSI:,.  and  offers  an  elegant 
example  of  modem  Shinto  archi- 
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Route  37i — The  Shines  of  Ise, 


teottrre.  The  same  grounds  contain 
a  small,  but  gaily  painted,  shrine  of 
Hachinian.  A  little  further  on, 
yarious  paths  marked  by  torii  or 
by  sign-posts,  lead  1.  to  an  ancient 
and  popular  Shintd  temple,  situated 
in  a  pine-grove  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  called  Karasv.  Gozen  no  Yashiro 
(or  for  short,  Karasu),  that  is,  the 
Crow  Temple. 

This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Waka- 
hirnme  (also  called  Ori-hime,  i.e.»  the 
Weaving  Maiden),  a  younger  sister  of  the 
Son-Goddess.  The  name  Karasu  in  itself 
points  to  some  connection  with  the  sun ; 
for  that  luminary  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  crow.  Hence  a  crow  looking 
at  the  sun  is  a  subject  frequently  treated 
by  Japanese  artists. 

The  country  is  flat  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  Yamada,  the 
weU-cultivated  plain  to  the  1.  most- 
ly appearing  boundless,  because 
too  level  to  allow  of  many  glimpses 
being  caught  of  Owari  Bay  which 
lies  beyond.    At 


also  called  3f2toatarf, 
there  is  a  cross-country  road  follow- 
ed by  pilgrims  to  ISiise  and  the 
other  Holy  Places  of  Yamato. 

Matsuzaka  (Inn,  B5-ya).  This 
name  should  be  familiar  to  all 
Japanese  scholars,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Motoori  (see  p.  78).  The 
town  is  dominated  by  a  hill  called 
Yoio-no-Mori,  on  which  stand  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  founded  in  1584: 
by  Kamau  Hida-no-Kami  Ujisato. 
Below,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  is  a  little  Shintd  temple 
dedicated  to  Motoori,  called  Yama- 
muro  Jinja.  The  line  here  aban- 
•  dons  the  old  pilgrim  highway  lead- 
ing to  Yamada  through  SaigUi 

SaigA  was  in  ancient  days  the  abode  of 
the  Imperial  Tizgin  princesses,  who,  until 
tiie  ciTu  wars  of  the  liih  century,  succes- 
sively held  the  office  of  High  Priestess  of 
the  Sun-Ooddess. 

and  goes  south  to  the  unimportant 
stations  of  Tokka  and  Oka^  before 
turning  east  to  Tamaru  and  Miyor 
gOMjo^  so  called  from  a  large  river 
which  there  falls  into  the  sea. 


3. — ^Fbom  Kyoto  to  YamaI>a. 

BT  TOKAIDO  BaHiWAT  anb 

KwARSK  Railway. 

[TsTTKlQASa.] 


(O 

|a^ 

Names 

III 

of 

Remarks 

Stations 

KYOTO 

I'm. 

Inari 

4 

Yamasliina 

8 

(:)tani 

10 

BAba(OTSU) 

16 

Kusatsu  Jet 

(Change  carrl- 
l     ages. 

211 

Ishibe 

36 

Mikumo 

8U-« 

Fnkawa 

38i 

Tsuge  Jet 

Change    for 
Ueno. 

47^- 

Seki 

31 

Eanieyama  Jet.. 

(Change  carri- 
\    ages. 

For  the  first  portion  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  follows  the  Tdkaido 
Bailway  elnd  skirts  Lake  Biwa,  see 
the  latter  part  of  Boute  27  and 
Boute  45.  At  Kusatsu  we  change 
into  the  Kwansei  Tetsudo  carriages, 
and  though  leaving  the  so-called 
Tokaido  &ilway,  really  follow  and 
cross  and  re-cross  a  section  of  the 
old  Tokaido  road  all  the  way  to 
Kameyama. 

Though  many  of  the  hills  on 
either  side  are  sadly  bare,  the  plain 
is  fertile.  Notice,  between  Kusatsu 
and  Mikumo,  how  the  railway 
passes  mvAer  the  beds  of  sevend 
streams,  and  observe  the  ravages 
of  floods.  The  line  is  a  pictur- 
esque one,  take  it  altogether,  more 
especially  the  wild  bit  of  hill 
country  between  Tsugt  and  Seki, 
where  the  gradient  is  steep  enough 
to  make  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
engine  necessary,  although  two 
tunnels  have  been  cut  through  the 
steepest  parts  of  the  ascent.  This 
is  the  Symnka-loge,  The  long  serrat- 
ed peaks  to  the  r.  near  Seki  axe 
Shaknj5-ga-take  and  Kyo-ga-mine, 
At  Kameyama  we  change  carriage9 
again,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey 


yamada.     The  I^  Pilgrimage. 
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hence  to  Yamada  ooinoides    with 
that  given  in  the  preceding  Section. 

[At  Tsnge  Junction,  a  branch 
line  leads  S.W.  to  UenOy  capital 
of  the  province  of  Iga,  and  on 
into  Yamato.  One  of  the 
stations,  Shima-ga-hara,  50 
min.  run  from  Tsuge,  is  the 
best  place  from  which  to  visit 
(1  ri  20  cho  by  jinrikisha)  the 
viU.  of  Taukigrase,  famous  for 
its  plum-tree  orchards  which 
line  the  Kizngawa  for  upwards 
of  2  miles.  No  other  place  in 
Japan  can  boast  such  a  show 
of  the  pink  and  white  flowers 
of  this  fragrant  tree,  which 
bloom  in  the  middle  of  March. 
Some  well-known  rapids  form 
another  attraction  a  Uttle 
lower  down  the  stream.  Shima- 
ga-hara  lies  within  If  hr.  of 
Nara  (Daibutsu  station)  by 
rail.] 

5. — ^Yamada  and  NiaoHBOUBHOOD. 

TEMPiiEs  OP  IsB.  [Province 

OF  Shima.] 

Taxnada  (Inns,  Uni-kwan  or 
Yamada  Hotel  with  European  beds 
and  food,  10  min.  from  station; 
*  Abura-ya,  and  no  less  than  268 
others,  great  and  small)  is  a  large 
town  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  several  smaller  ones — Yamada 
proper,  Uji,  Furuichi,  etc.  It  lives 
by  and  for  the  Ise  pilgrims,  as 
used  all  the  towns  on  the  road 
leading  to  it  from  the  north,  now 
half  ruined  by  the  railway.  The 
inns  and  tea-houses  of  Yamada 
are  very  lively,  especially  at  night. 
At  some  of  them  a  celebrated  dance 
is  performed,  called  the  Ise  Ondo. 
This  dance  possesses  much  grace, 
added  to  the  interest  of  a  consider- 
able antiquity.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  generally  to  be  wit- 
nessed only  at  houses  of  a  doubt- 
ful character.  A  religious  dance 
called  Kagura  is  executed  at  the 
temples  for  tinch  pilgrims  as  choose 
to  pay  for  it.  It  is  divided  into 
three     grades,     called      "Small," 


''Great, "and  ** 
Dai,    Daidai), 


Extra  Great "  {8h9^ 
The    charges   for 
these  various  dances  are  (1898)  as 
follows : — 


Ise  Ondo  3^    yen 

Shd  Kagura 5      ** 

Dai  Kagura 10 

Dai-dai  Kagura 25 


(( 


({ 


Among  the  peep-shows  and 
booths  in  which  the  main  street  of 
Yamada  abounds,  are  some  devoted 
to  yet  another  kind  of  dance  which 
may  be  seen  for  a  cent  or  two.  It 
is  called  0  Sugi  0  Tama.  The  fun 
consists  in  the  spectators  flinging 
coppers  at  the  faces  of  the  girls  who 
form  the  little  orchestra,  and  who 
are  trained  to  such  skill  in  ''  duck- 
ing, "  that  it  is  said  they  are  never 
hit.  The  chief  objects  for  sale  at 
Yamada,  besides  holy  pictures  and 
other  articles  of  Shinto  devotion, 
are  ornamental  tobacco-pouches 
made  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  oil-paper. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  sights  of 
Yamada  and  neighbourhood  is  to 
go  the  following  round,  which  takes 
a  day  by  jinrikisha  to  do  comfort- 
ably:— from  the  inn  to  the  Gekii 
Temple,  Futami,  Toba  (for  the  view 
from  Hiyori-yama\  the  Naika  Tem- 
ple, and  back  to  the  inn.  The  road 
is  mostly  excellent  and  quite  level, 
except  between  Futami  and  Toba. 
One  may  conveniently  lunch  either 
at  Futami  or  at  Toba.  In  addition 
to  this  round,  or  in  lieu  of  Toba, 
good  pedestrians  are  advised  to 
oUmb  Asama-yama  (see  p.  313).  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  local  Japa- 
nese parlance  indicates  respect  for 
the  great  temples  by  suffixing  the 
word  San,  "  Mr., ''  to  their  names, — 
thus  Naiku  San^  GeJcu  San,  pro- 
nounced Naixan,  Oexan. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  resort  sniiiially 
to  the  temples  of  Ise,  (Iw  Daiifingvi 
chiefly  in  winter  and  spring;  when  the 
country-folk  haye  more  leisure  than  at 
other  seasons.  The  rationalistio  educated 
classes  of  course  take  little  part  in  such 
doings  ;  but  even  at  the  present  day  the 
majority  of  artisans  in  Tdkyd,  and  stlU 
more  in  Eydto  and  Osaka,  believe  that 
they  may  fli}d   difficulty  in  gtdning  a 
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]tv«iibood  unless  tbey  inyoke  the  protoc- 
tioD  of  the  tutelary  goddesses  of  Ise  by 
t>etf ormlxiK  the  pilgrixnage  at  least  once 
in  their  lives,  and  the  peasants  are  even 
more  devout  believers.  In  formw  times 
it  was  not  nncommon  for  the  little  shoi>- 
boys  of  Yedo  to  abscond  for  a  whUe  from 
their  employers,  and  to  wander  along  the 
TCkaidfi  as  far  as  Ise,  subsisting  on  the 
alms  which  they  begged  from  travellers ; 
and  having  obtcdned  the  bundle  of 
charms,  consisting  of  bits  of  the  wood  of 
which  i^e  temides  are  built,  they  made 
their  way  home  in  the  same  manner. 
This  surreptitious  method  of  performing 
the  pilgrimage  was  called  nukt'VMdi'it  and 
custom  forbade  even  the  sternest  parent 
or  master  from  finding  any  fault  with  the 
young  devotee  who  had  been  so  far  for  so 
pious  a  purpose.  Stories  are  even  told  of 
dogs  having  i>erformed  the  pilgrimage  by 
themselves.  Those  whose  residence  is 
Kyoto  are  met  by  their  friends  at  the 
suburb  of  Keage  on  their  return  home. 
The  custom  is  for  these  friends— mostly 
females — ^to  ride  out  singing  the  tune  of 
the  Ise  Ondo  dance,  three  persons  being 
seated  on  each  horse,  one  in  the  middle, 
and  one  on  either  side  in  a  sort  of  wooden 
hod  or  basket.  High  revel  is  held  at  the 
tea-houses  with  which  Keage  abounds. 
This  custom  is  termed  taka-mukai.  The 
Ise  pilgrims  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  gala  dress,  and  by  the  large  bim- 
dles  of  charms  wrapped  in  oil-paper « or 
placed  in  on  oblong  varnished  box,  which 
they  carry  suspended  from  their  necks  by 
a  steing. 

The  special  character  of  sanctity  attach- 
ing to  the  Ise  temples  arises  i>artly  from 
their  extreme  antiquity,  partly  from  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  goddesses  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated.  The  Naxlai,  lit. 
"  Inner  Temple,"  is  believed.by  the  Japa- 
nese to  date  from  the  year  4  B.  C,  and  is 
sacred  to  the  Snn-Ooddess  Ama-terasu  or 
TenshOkd  Daijin,  ancestress  of  the  Mi- 
kadoa.  Down  to  the  14th  century,  some 
virgin  Princess  of  the  Imperial  family 
was  always  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
mirror  which  is  the  Sun-Goddess's  em- 
blem, and  of  which  some  Japanese  writers 
speak  as  if  it  were  itself  a  deity,  while 
others  take  it  to  be  merely  the  image 
of  the  goddess.  It  is  kept  in  a  box  of 
chamsecyparis  wood,  which  rests  on  a  low 
stand  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  silk. 
The  mirror  itself  is  wrapi>ed  in  a  bag  of 
brocade,  which  is  never  opened  or  re- 
newed :  but  when  it  begins  to  fall  to 
jieoesfrom  age,  amotber  bag  is  put  on, 
so  that  the  actual  covering  consists  of 
many  layeis.  Over  the  whMe  is  placed  a 
sort  of  wooden  cage  with  ornaments  said 
to  be  of  pure  gold,  over  which  again  is 
thrown  a  oloth  of  coarse  silk,  falling  to 
the  floor  on  all  sides.  The  coverings  Kd 
Vb9B  Ixnc  are  all  that  oait  be  seen,  when  the 
doors  aare  opened  at  the  various  festimls. 
The  GdtB,  or  *' Outer  Temple,'' so-called 


because  of  its  slightly  inferior  sanctity.  Is 
now  dedicated  to  the  Qoddess  of  Food, 
Toyo-uke-bime-no-Kami,  also  called  Uke- 
mochi-no-Kami,  but  was  in  earlier  times 
under  (tie  patronage  of  Kuni-toko-taohi- 
no*liikoto,  a  god  whose  name  signifies 
literally  ''His  Augustness  the  Earthly 
Eternally  Standing  One."  In  either  case, 
this  temple  may  Be  considered  as  sacred 
to  the  worship  of  a  deification  of  the 
earth,  while  the  JVatfcB  is  dedicated  to  a 
deification  of  the  suu,  the  great  ruler  of 
heaven.  The  native  authorities  do  not 
inform  us  of  the  character  of  the  emblem 
by  which  the  Earth-Gtdddeas  is  represent- 
ed. As  in  the  case  of  other  Shintd  tem- 
ples, so  here  also  at  Ise  many  secondary 
deities  {ahdono)  are  invoked.  Those  of 
the  Naiku  ai*e  Tajikara-o-no-K»mi,  lit. 
"  the  Strong-Hauded-Male-Delty,"  who 
pulled  the  Sun-Goddess  out  of  the  cave 
to  which  she  had  retired  to  avoid  her 
brotiier's  ill-usage,  and  a  goddess  who  was 
one  of  the  f  orebeajs  of  the  Imperial  line. 
The  secondary  deities  of  the  GeJM  are 
Ninigi-no-Mikoto,  grandson  to  the  Sun- 
goddess  and  ancestor  of  the  Imperial  line, 
and  two  of  the  gods  who  attended  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
to  earth. 

The  architecture  seen  at  Ise  is  believed 
to  represent  the  purest  and  most  archaic 
Japanese  style, — the  old  native  hut,  in 
fact,  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
models.  A  very  ancient  rule  directs 
that  the  two  great  Ise  temples,  as  also 
every  minor  edifice  connected  with  them, 
shall  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  recon- 
structed every  twenty  years  in  exactly 
the  same  style,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  For  this  purpose  there  are,  both 
at  the  Naiku  and  at  the  Geki^  two  closely 
adjacent  sites.  The  construction  of  the 
new  temples  is  commenced  on  the  vacant 
sites  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of 
twenty  years  ;  and  when  they  are  finish- 
ed, the  ceremony  of  Smpvo*  or  "  Trans- 
ference," takes  place,  the  sacred  emblems 
being  then  solenmly  and  amidst  a  great 
concourse  of  pilgrims  removed  to  the  new 
buildings  from  we  old.  These  are  forth- 
wi&  puQed  down  and  cut  up  into  myri- 
ads of  charms  (o  Aai'at),  which  are  sold  to 
pilraims.  The  renovation  last  took  place 
in  October  1889,  when  800,000  y«/i  were  set 
apiurt  out  of  the  Jiational  revenue  for  tilie 
purpose.  The  immemorial  antiquity  of 
the  Ise  temples  is  therefore  only  the 
antiquity  of  a  continuous  tradition,  not 
that  of  uie  actual  edifices.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  at  no  time  for  many  cen> 
tOffies  past  could  Ise  have  been  seen  to 
such  advantage  as  at  present,  when  the 
minute  and  enthusiastic  researches  oC 
four  generations  of  scholars  of  the  "  Shin- 
to Revival"  sohool  into  the  reUgtoos 
acohaaology  of  their  nation  have  at  last 
met  with  official  enooursffement,  and  the 
priests  have  been  endowed  with  the  pecu- 
niary means  to  realise    their  dream  of 
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nstoiiog  ibe  Japan  of  to-day  to  the  reli- 
giovtt  practicee.  anddtectare.  and  zitoal 
oC  pristine  agee  nnauUied  by  tibe  foreign 
iaflnence  of  Bnddbiam. 

CStoeely  connected  with  the  great  JDse 
ShKines  are  two  amaller  ones,  the  Itbgu  at 
Isobe  on  the  frontier  of  be  and  S&ima, 
some  4  or  5  ri  beyond  Toba,  and  the 
Toikihara  GU  at  ISfojlri  in  lae.  The  sacred- 
neas  of  theae  placea  is  traced  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  tarn  the  temporary 
head-qoarters  of  the  cult  of  the  San-Gk>d- 
dees  before  it  was  fixed  definitively  in  its 
present  site.  The  Itoffu  scarcely  deserves 
a  visit.  The  Tdkikara  Gu  Is  described 
near  the  end  of  Bonte  39. 

Leaving  oar  hotel  and  wending 
throngli  the  town,  we  pass 
r.,  in  Okamoto-cho,  the  Shimpu 
Kdsha,  where  are  sold  small  gold 
and  ^ver  medals  called  8fbimj>u, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Gekn  temple,  together  with  charms 
of  various  kinds. 

llie  Gekii  Temple.  The  ap- 
proach is  pretty.  A  8hin-en,  lit. 
"Divine  Park,"  containing  a 
drcnlar  pond,  has  replaced  the 
honses  and  fields  that  covered  the 
place  previous  to  1889,  and  beyond 
rises  a  hill  finely  timbered  with 
cryptomerias,  huge  camphor-trees, 
maples,  keyaki,  and  the  sacred 
though  not  imposing  ma^sakaki 
{Cleyera  japonica).  The  main  en- 
trance is  by  the  Ichi  no  Torii,  or 
First  Gateway,  to  whose  r.  is  the 
Sanahusko,  lit.  "Place  of  Assem- 
bly," where  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  change  their  gar- 
ments previous  to  worshipping  in 
the  temple.  A  broad  road  leads 
hence  through  the  trees  to  the 
temple.  A  short  way  up  it  is  the 
M  no  2bni,  or  "  Second  Gateway, " 
near  wMoh  stands  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  pieces  of  the  wood  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  temple, 
packets  of  rice  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  ofuda,  or 
paper  charms,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  Goddess  of  Food. 
Kext  door  is  a  building  where  the 
hagura  dances  are  performed  at  the 
request  of  pious  pilgrims,  and  where 
the  food  offerings  are  sold  for  a  few 
^enameaL  Beyond  these  buildings, 
we  soon  reach  the  enclosure  con- 


tainmg  the  GekUt  t)r  actual  temple, 
concealed  for  the  most  part  behind 
a  succession  of  fences.  Ths  outer 
fence,  called  Ita-gaki,  is  built  of 
cryptomezia  wood,  sieatly  planed 
and  unpainted.  It  is  339  ft.  in 
width  at  the  front,  and  335  ft.  in 
the  rear ;  the  E.  side  is  24:7  ft,  the 
W.  side  23&  ft.  long,  so  that  the 
shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
the  forniation  of  the  ground  rather 
than  any  necessary  relation  of 
numbers  having  determined  the 
proportions*  The  temple  on  the 
alternative  site,  which  was  hewn 
down  in  1889,  had  its  long  side  E. 
and  W.,  and  the  short  N.  and  S. 
A  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  front  face  is  the  principal  en- 
trance, formed  of  a  torii  similar  to 
those  already  passed,  but  of  small- 
er dimensions.  The  screen  opposite 
is  called  Bampei.  There  are  three 
other  entrances  in  the  Ita-gaki, 
formed  each  by  a  torii,  one  on  each 
side  and  one  at  the  back,  belonging 
to  the  Mike-den,  where  the  food 
offerings  are  set  out  twice  daily. 
The  S.  torn  gives  access  to  a  small 
court,  the  further  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  thatched  gateway 
ordinarily  closed  by  a  white 
curtain,  while  the  ends  are  formed 
by  the  Ita-gaki.  On  the  r.  hand  is 
a  gate-keeper's  lodge.  Unless  the 
pilgrim  be  an  Imperial  personage, 
he  is  prevented  by  the  curtain  from 
seeing  much  further  into  the 
interior. 

The  curtain  here  nxentiOBed  has  a 
melancholy  historical  interest.  Viscount 
Mori,  Japanese  Bepresentative,  first  at 
"Washington  and  then  in  London,  after- 
wards Jlil&iLster  of  Education  and  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  modem  Japanese 
progress,  was  assassinated  by  a  Shintd 
fanatic  for  having,  when  on  a  visit  to  Ise, 
lifted  this  curtain  With  his  walkiiig-etick 
in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple  court.  The  murder 
did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  some 
months  later,  on  the  11th  February,  18%9, 
as  Mori  was  d<«ning  his  gala  unif <mn  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Japanese  Coustitntion.  The  assassin,  ohe 
Nishino  Bimtaro,  was  immediately  cjat 
down  by  the  Minister's  attendants;  tjat 
by  an  obliquity  of  judgment  curiously 
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oommon  in  Japan,  popolar  eympathy 
ranged  itee]^  so  markedly  on  his  side  as 
against  bis  tmfortanate  viotlm,  thatpil- 
nimageB  were  made  to  hla  grave  in  the 
&&aka  oettetezy  tX  TOkjd,  hondredB  of 
wveatbs  and  sticks  of  incense  were  placed 
upon  iti  and  odes  composed  in  uie  as- 
sassin's honour.  The  ix>palar  infatuation 
eyen  went  so  far  that  it  was,  and  perhaiM 
still  is.  belieTed  by  many  that  Nlshino 
BantarS's  intercession  with  heaven  will 
ensnre  the  fulfilment  of  any  de8ii*e  offered 
np  to  the  gods  through  bim. 

The  thatehed  gateway  above- 
mentioned  is  the  principal  opening 
in  a  second  fenoe  called  the  Ara- 
gakU  composed  of  cryptomeria 
trunks  altwnately  long  and  short, 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  2^  ft., 
with  two  harizontal  railings,  one 
running  along  the  top,  the  other 
along  i£e  centre.  The  distance  of 
this  fence  from  the  outer  enclosure 
varies  from  10  ft.  to  36  ft.  on 
different  sides  of  the  square. 
Besides  the  torn  on  the  S.,  there 
are  three  others,  one  on  each  side, 
corresponding  to  the  other  three 
main  entrances  o£  the  boarded 
enclosure.  These  are  unusual  in 
style,  being  closed  with  solid  gates, 
an  arrangement  rarely  seen  in 
Shinto  temples.  Inside  the  thatch- 
ed gpiiteway  is  a  shed  40  ft.  by  20  ft. 
called  the  Sh\^d'den,  a  restoration 
of  one  of  three  buildings  anciently 
called  Nuorax-d(yno,  which  were 
set  apart  for  the  entertainment 
•of  the  envoys  sent  by  the  Mikado 
nfter  the  celebration  of  the  Kun- 
ifMme  Matsuri,  or  "Festival  of 
IXvine  Tasting'*  (see  p«  3).  Just 
inside  a  small  tarii  are  the  /«&£- 
isubo, — spaces  marked  out  by  larger 
atones,  r.  for  the  Mikado's  envoy, 
L  for  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
At  a  distance  of  33  yds.  from  the 


first 'thatched  gateway  is  a  seoondy 
which  gives  access  to  a  third  conxt» 
surrounded  by  a  palisade  called  the 
Tamf^akl,  formed  of  planks  about 
8  ft.  high,  placed  close  together. 
Just  within-  this  court  is  a  small 
wooden  gateway,  immediately  be- 
yond which  is  a  thatched  gateway, 
forming  the  entrance  into  the  cen- 
tral enclosure.  This  enclosure  is 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  palisade 
called  Miza-rfaki,  and  is  almost  a 
perfect  square,  being  134  ft.  by  131 
ft.  At  the  back  of  it  is  the  Shdden 
or  shrine,  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the 
entrance  to  which  are  the  treasury 
ies  (Hdden). 

The  shrine  is  34  ft.  in  length  by 
19  ft.  in  width.  Its  floor,  raised 
about  B  ft.  from  the  ground,  is 
supported  on  wooden  posts  planted 
in  the  earth.  A  balcony  3  ft.  wide, 
which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
nine  steps  15  ft.  in  width,  runs 
right  round  the  building,  and  car- 
ries a  low  balustrade,  the  tops  of 
whose  posts  are  cut  into  the  shape 
called  hdtthiL  no  tama,  whiob, 
strangely  enough,  is  a  Budc&ist 
ornament,  the  so-called  **  Precious 
Jewel  of  Omnipot^ioe.'*  The  steps, 
balustrade,  and  doors  are  profusely 
overlaid  with  brass  plates ;  and  the 
external  ridge-pole,  cross-trees,  and 
projecting  rafters  are  also  adorned 
with  the  same  metaL  A  covered 
way  leads  from  the  inner  gate  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  shrine.  The 
two  treasuries  are  raised  on  short 
legs  or  stands,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  store-houses  of  the  Imchuaas* 
They  are  said  to  contain  precious 
silken  stuffs,  raw  silk  presented  by 
the  province  of  Mikawa,  and  trap* 
pings  for  the  sacred  horses.    Be- 
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tireen  the  Ita-gaki  and  the  Ara- 
gaki  stands  the  Heihaku-den,  in- 
tended to  contain  the  offerings 
called  gohei.  Another  bnilding  in 
the  enclosure  is  the  Mike-den, 
where  the  water  and  the  food 
offered  np  to  the  gods  of  both  the 
Geku  and  Naik6  are  daily  set  forth, 
in  winter  at  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  in 
summer  at  8  a.m.,  and  3  p.m. 

Up  to  A.D.  729,  the  food  ■  offerings  for 
ihe  Kaiku,  having  first  been  prepared  at 
the  Gekil,  werfe  conveyed  to  the  former 
temple,  there  to  he  set  out.  In  that  year, 
aa  this  ceremony  was  being  performed, 
the  ofi'erings  were  unwittingly  carried 
past  some  unclean  object  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  road.  The  consequence 
was  ihat  tiie  Mikado  fell  sick,  and  the 
di^iOMB  attributed  his  sickness  to  the 
imget  of  the  San-G^oddass.  Since  that 
time  the  offerings  for  both  temples  have 
b6en  set  cut  only  at  the  Gek^a. 

Th«  off  eringd  mst/de  to  each  of  the 
principal  deities  consist  of  four  cups 
of  wAter,  sixteen  saucers  of  rice, 
and  four  of  salt,  besides  fish,  birds, 
fndts,  seaweed,  and  vegetables. 
The  offerings  to  each  lesser  deity- 
are  the  same,  except  that  only  haU 
the  quantity  of  fruit  is  provided. 

The  chief  festivals  are  the  "  Pray- 
ing for  Harvest  **  {Emen'sai),  17th 
Pebifwary ;  **  Presentation  of  Cloth- 
ings" {Onzo-sai),  14th  May  and 
Octoker;  "Monthly  Festival" 
(Tmikirnaini  no  matsvri),  17th  June 
and  17th  December  ;  **  Divine  Tast- 
jng-"  (Kan^nameX  17th  October; 
'♦Harvest  Festival"  (Shwjd-saih'ASid 
Kovember.  Besides  these,  a  "  Great 
Pttriflcation  "  {O-barai)  is  perform- 
ed on  the  last  day  of  each  month, 
niore  particularly  in  June  and 
December,  and  also  before  each  of 
the  above-named  grand  festivals. 
The  dates  given  are  those  of  the 
celebration  at  the  Naiku.  The 
ceremonies  are  repeated  at  the 
Geku  on  the  following  day,  at  the 
^gu  on  the  f hird  day,  azid  at  the 
Takihara  Gu  on  the  fourUi;  but 
the  Imperial  envoy  who  represents 
the  Mikado  at  the  two  former 
shrines,  does  not  viisit  the  two 
latter. 


On  the  side  of  a  low  hill  to  the  8; 
of  the  chief  temple  buildings,  stand 
two  much  smaller  shrines.  That  to 
the  1.  is  known  as  Arxt-matswri,  that 
to  the  r,  as  Ame-rUHrmya,  Highet 
up  the  same  hill  is  tbie  Taka-no- 
miya. 

After  thus  seeing  as  much  as  is 
permitted  to  be  seen  of  the  Oekii, 
we  re-enter  our  jinrikishas  and 
speed  along  an  exqellent  level  road 
to  Futami,  a  distance  of  2  ri  10  ehd. 
Several  villages  are  passed,  of  which 
Kawasaki  and  Kurose  are  the  larg- 
est, and  an  unusually  long  bridge 
called  the  Shio-ai  no  Hashi,  span- 
ning the  estuary  of  the  Isuzu-gawa. 
There  are  constant  delightful  views 
of  a  mountain  range  to  the  r.,  of 
which  Asama-yama  '  is  the  most 
conspicuous  summit. 

Futami  {Irm,  Kaisui-lfo,  with 
sea-bathing)  is  considered  by  the 
Japanese  to  be  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  on  their  coast, 
and  few  art  motives  are  more  popu- 
lar than  the  Mydto-seki,  or  "Wife 
and  Husband  IU>cks," — ^two  rocks 
close  to  the  shore,  tied  together  by 
a  straw  rope. 

In  this  case  the  straw  rope  {thimeypro- 
bably  symbolises  conjugal  union.  There 
is,  however,  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
the  god  Susa-nO'O,  in  return  for  hospitali- 
ty received,  instructed  a  poor  villager  of 
this  place  how  to  protect  his  house  from 
future  visitations  of  the  Flagne-Gk>d  by 
fastMiing  such  a  ropa  across  lb*  entnnoe. 
A  tiny  sibrine  eaUod  JB«min  Shduii^  9o 
]''a«A»:o  comniemorates  the  legend.  The 
custom  of  warding  off  infectiotis  disease 
by  suspending  a  straw  rope  across  iihe 
highway  is  common  tfaMughoiit  tbo 
Goonticy. 

The  view  of  islets  and  bays 
stretching  away  eastwards  is  eer-^ 
tainly  very  pretty,  even  distant  Fu# 
being  occasionally  visible ;  and  the 
me  tarn  Orphic  slate  rocks  are  such 
as  Japanese  esthetes  prize  highly 
for  their  gardens.  It  may  never- 
theless be  doubled  whether  Eulro- 
peans  would  sitigle  out  Futami  for 
particular  praise  from  among  the 
countless  lovely  scenes  iii  Japan, 
especially  in  A  neighbrnithood 
boasting  the  gloriduB  vietHi  from 
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Hiyori  -  yama  and  Asama  •  yama. 
The  biiilding  beyond  the  Fntami 
inn  is  the  Hm§Usvrkv>an\  erected  in 
1886  for  the  late  Empiess  Dowager 
who  wag  a  great  trayeJler.  The  way 
from  Fntami  to  Toba  is  rather 
hilly,  but  pretty,  especially  near 
tl^e  i/M-no-ura,  a  many-brajiohed 
inlet  of  the  sea. 

Toba  {Inn,  Hsaka-ya)  is  a  sleepy 
little  town,  ^ilivened  only  by  the 
Tisits  of  coasting  steamers ;  and  the 
priyate  Dockyard  {TtkkSsho),  es- 
tablished there  some  years  ago,  has 
not  proved  a  success.  But  the  top 
of  ihyori-yamay  only  3  ehd  from  the 
inn,  affords  a  view  which  is  a  perfect 
dream  of  beauty.  It  includes  Fuji, 
Hhku-san,  and  most  of  the  moun- 
tains mentioned  in  the  next 
column  as  visible  from  Asama- 
yama.  But  its  special  loveliness 
is  the  foreground, — a  labyrinth  of 
islets  and  peninsulas  and  gzeen 
hills,  and  the  blue  sea  studded  with 
the  white  sails  of  juiks,  while  other 
junks  lie  at  anchor  in  Toba  harbour. 
The  hill  rising  conspicuously  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  was  the  site  of 
the  castle  of  the  former  Daimyo, 
Inagaki  Shinano-no-Kami. 

[From  Toba,  roads  lead  round 
and  across  the  Proyince  of 
Shlma  into  Eishu.  Steamers 
also  call  in  at  Matoya  and 
Hamajiniia  on  their  way  west- 
wards. Shima  resembles  Ki»ha 
in  its  general  features,  but  is 
less  wieU-wnrth  visiting.  The 
reader  is  aoooidixigly  relened 
to  Route  39. 

The  litfle  proTinee  of  Shims  has 
been  ceUtaaied  team  the  eariieet 
antiquity  for  iti  fiamale  diven  (osm^. 
pictures  of  whom— bare  to  the  waisi 
and  with  a  red  nether  garment- 
may  often  be  seen.  They  fleh  np 
awabi  (aea^ean)  aad  Un^umt  a  kind 
of  sea- weed  (Otiidium  comeunCi  which 
la  used  to  make  a  delicious  jelly 
called  tdkoto-ten.  So  hardy  are  tihey. 
that  they  wUl  a<»  on  <ttving  even  when 
on  tlMB  we  of  «kildbirlh  ;  ^nt  they  age 
q,iUckl7  and  become  repulsively  nglr* 
with  coarse  tanned  skins  ana  halt 
that  tonui  reddish  from  constant 
wetting,  and  is    apt  to  fall   off  In 


patches.  The  women  of  Sbima  not 
only  dive ;  they  also  do  most  of  the 
field  work.  In  fact  they  snpx>ort  their 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands, 
who  loll  about,  smoke,  play  chess,  and 
are,  in  a  word,  the  weaker  vessels. 
Pew  girls  get  married  who  are  not  ex- 
pert divers,  nor  do  they  marry  very 
early  in  most  cases,  being  too  valu- 
able to  their  parents  ss  iMNHiid- winners. 
Even  the  wife  of  a  man  in  easy 
circumstances — a  village  elder,  for 
instance — is  forced  by  public  opinion 
to  gain  her  livelihood  aqrtatically. 
The  best  places  at  whloh  to  see  the 
diving  are  Toihimura,  a  vilL  on  one 
of  the  large  islands  opposite  Toba, 
Komijvmn,  an  toland  beyond  Tdshi- 
jima,  and  KOJat  near  Matoya.] 

No  pedestrian,  even  if  he  has 
seen  the  view  from  Hiyori-yama, 
should  miss  that  from  Asa/ma-yamt . 

This  name,  which  is  written  with  the 
characters  I^IJI,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Asama  of  Shlnshii,  which  is  written  9 1). 

The  way  back  from  Toba  and  Futa- 
mi  skirts  its  base ;  and  as  jinriki< 
ahas  can  be  availed  of  to  a  spot 
within  22  ehd  of  the  top,  the  best 
plan  is  to  take  them  so  far  and 
either  return  again  the  same  way, 
or,  better  still,  seAd  ttiem  round  to 
wait  at  the  Naiku  Temple,  which 
latter  plan  gives  one  a  capital 
4  or  5  m.  wsak  down  the  gradual 
indine  of  the  other  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  view  is 
obtained  from  a  spot  1,300  ft.  above 
the  sea,  where  there  is  a  tea-house 
called  Tdfu-ya,  A  curious  fact  ia 
that  one  of  the  widest  mountain 
panoramas  in  Japan  is  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that 
barely  half  the  horizon  lies  open 
to  view.  Below  in  the  foreground  is 
Owari  Bay  looking  Hke  a  l&e,  while 
in  the  distance  beyond  it  stretches 
a  long  series  o£  mountains, — ^Fata- 
go*yama  on  the  Hakone  pAss,  F^ji, 
Yatsu-ga-lake,  Akihe^-san*  the  vol-^ 
oano  of  Amma,  Koma-ga^take, 
Tateyama  in  Etohfl,  Ontake,  Noiii 
kura  in  Hida,  Haku-san,  Abura^ZAka 
in  Bchizen,  Ibuki-yama  m  Omi, 
Tadohsan,  Mitsnao-yama^  SuBuka* 
yama,  and  NiUKM>ild-yama  on  the 
W.  frontier  of  Ise. 
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[Thoagh  one  must  rettim  to  the 
Tofu-ya  tea-house  in  order  to 
get  home,  it  is  worth  walking 
on  10  chd  to  the  OhU'Ho^n  of 
this  holy  mountain  for  the 
cnrioTLS  view  which  it  affords  of 
the  green-blue  jumble  of  dense- 
ly wooded  hills  that  form  the 
province  of  Shima  and  eastern 
EishH.  On  the  way  one  passes 
several  little  Buddhist  shrines, 
and — ^piquant  contrast ! — the 
head-quarters  of  a  favourite  old 
quack  medicine,  the  Mother 
Seigel  of  Japan.  ManHntan — 
for  so  this  medicament  styles 
itself — brings  thousands  of 
dollars  yearly  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  Yamada,  vrhete 
there  are  scores  of  agencies  for 
its  sale.  The  Oku-no-irif  which 
js  dedicated  to  Eokuzo  Bosatsu, 
was  formerly  a  gem,  but  is  now 
much  decayed.] 

The  views  on  the  way  down 
Asama-yama  are  delightful.  At 
length  one  plunges  into  a  sort  of 
cauldron,  where  stand  the  vill.  of 
Uji  and  the  Naiku  Temple,  em- 
bosomed in  an  antique  grove  of 
er3rptomeriaR,  camphor-trees,  and 
other  magnificent  timber  which  in 
itself  .is  worth  coming  a  long  way 
to  see. 

The  camphor-trees  have  railings  round 
fhem.  to  prevent  people  from  peeling  off 
the  bark  and  making  chairms  of  it.  The 
efflkcacT*  of  thee«  charms  is  specially  be- 
Ueved  in  by  sailora,  who  thftow  them  into 
the  sea  to  calm  the  waves.  In  Jwpan,  as 
elsewhere,  the  dangers  of  a  sea  life  ap- 
peal to  foster  snpersiition.  iSomc  of  iAe 
most  celebrated  shrines — Kompira,  for 
instance  (see  Bte.  52) — depend  greatly 
npon  seafaring  men  for  their  support, 

After  paBsing  th«  second  torU,  one 
sees  r.  the  little  river  lAuzu,  wheore 
the  pilgrims  pntify  theniB^yes  be- 
f  oie  worship  by  wMhiag;  their  haiMbs 
and  month.  Being  dedicated  ih 
ihe  Snn^-Goddess  Ama^rasu,  the 
Naiku  IB  of  even  superior  santtity 
to  the  Greko^  andis  cdniidruated  on  a 
somewhat  larger  iMftle.'  But  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  temple  grotnidift 


and  enclosed  buildings  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Gtekft  already 
described  in  detail,  no  particulars 
will  be  needed  except  the  measure- 
ments. The  outer  enclosure  is  195 
ft.  in  front,  202  ft.  at  the  back,  and 
369  ft.  at  the  side.  The  innermost 
enclosure  {Mwu-gaki)  measures  149 
ft.  in  front,  150  ft.  at  the  back,  and 
144  ft.  on  each  side.  The  bare  open 
space  adjoining  the  temple  is  the 
alternative  site,  which  will  be  used 
to  build  on  in  the  year  1909,  when 
the  present  buildings  are  pulled 
down. 


ROUTE    38. 

Thbouoh  Yauato  to  the  Mona»- 
tbbt  0»  koya-san  akd  to 

WakATAMA  in  KlBHt^. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  JIMMU  TENNQ. 
MIWA.     HASE.     (the  THIBTY-THRBB 

■  HOIiY  PLACES  OF  KWANNON.)  TO- 
NOMINE.  YOSHINO.  OMINE  AND  THE 
MOUNTAINS  OF  YAMATO.  KOYA-SAN. 
FBOM  KOtA-SAN  TO  OSAKA.  KO- 
EAWA-DEBA>  NEOORO-JI.  KIMH* 
DBBA*  WAKA-NO*UBA.  COAST  OF 
I2UMI. 

This  route,  though  quite  off  the 
beaten  tracks,  includes  many  names 
classic  to  Japanese  ears,  and  may 
be  specially  recommended  to  lovers 
of  ancient  religious  art,  but  not  to 
persons  unfamiliar  with  the  native 
language,  customs,  and  history. 
The  ymd»  of  Yoshioo  (see  p.  323) 
offer  an  almost  virgin  field  to  the 
explorer. 

The  start  can  be  made  by  rail 
fiom.  Kyoto  or  Kobe»  the  line  being 
connected  irith  the  Naia-Dsaka 
Railway  desciibed  in  Boute  44, 
Sect..  4.  Travellers  change  carriages 
at  Oji. 


Mausoleum  of  Jtmmu  Tffnno. 
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Ojt-Sakusai  BAHiWAT. 


Names 

of 
Stations 

Bemarks 

4m. 

7 

10 
13 

5jIJct. 
Shimoda 

Unebi 
SAKUBAIJct.  .. 

( F^H"     Kazu 
(    (Yoshlno) 

The  best  plan  is  to  take  the  train 
as  far  as  Unebi,  which  is  close  to 
Jimmu  Tenno*8  Mansoleum,  and 
thence  proceed  by  jinrikisha,  1}  hr., 
to  Sakarai  vul  the  Mausoleum.  The 
Toads  in  all  this  district  are  ex- 
cellent. The  rest  of  the  route,  part- 
ly t)y  road  partly  by  rail,  from 
Sakurai  onwards,  is  as  follows  : 


Itinerary, 

SAKURAI  to :—         Ri 

Hase  1 

Back  to  Saknrai  ...  1 

Tonomine  1 

Kami-ichi 3 

Yoshino  (about)  ... 
Muda  „        ...  1 

GOJD  [  „  4 

Hashimoto  |(tBsin)    2 

Eamnro 

JCane        (abont).. 
Kamiya         „ 
KOYA-SAN  „      . 
]Kokawa        „ 

Iwade 3 

WAKAYAMA  3 

Yamagndhi   2 

3 

KaizTikft 
Kishiwada 
Otan 
Tahaiski 


Chd   M. 


3 


1 
1 

1 
1 

8 


\ 


11 


1 
1 


<}fiAKA      /       2    18      4 

Total    (about)... 8i    31  1^9 


' '  >«■■'■ 


The  laising  of  a  large  mansolemn  to 
Jimmu  Tennd^  tlie  Japanese  Bomnlns,  at 
Kashlwabara  where  his  eapltal  is  beUeved 
to  hSTe  stood,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cnlminaiing  point  of  the  triumphant  hi- 
boors  of  the  arehnological  and  Shinto 
party,  which,  beginning  early  in  the  18th 
cetatiiry  by  the  annotation  of  ancient  texts 
and  the  re-adoptlon  of  obsolete  religions 
usages,  has  ended  in  our  own  day  by*  re- 
stonnaOie  Mikado  to  his  long  lost  author- 
ity, wiiue  such  comparatively  modem 
innovations  as  the  ShOgnnate  have  been 
trampled  nnder  foot,  and  the  foreign  reli- 
gion,  Boddhism,  if  not  killed,  at  least 
deprived  of  official  favour  and  emolu- 
ment. On  Jimmu  TennO,  as  the  first  Mi- 
kado, and  on  the  other  early  monarchs 
of  his  line,  a  portion  of  the  political  and 
religious  enthiiBimm  felt  for  their  latest 
descendants  reflects  itself.  Yamato  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  are  covered  with 
the  tumuli — muoBtngi  as  they  are  termed 
-K>f  these  loBg.nec^eeted  rulers,  which, 
till  within  the  iMt  thirty  years,  were 
treated  with  scant  reverence  by  the  pea- 
santry who  used  there  to  cut  fodder  for 
their  cattle.  Burial  in  dolmens,  mostly 
covered  with  sudi  mounds,  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  method  of  sepulture  down 
to  the  7th  century,  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  distinguiehed  penonages.  after 
which  time  (cremation  and  ordinary  in> 
terment  came  into  vogue.  All  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Lake  Biwa  fmnish  dolmen 
remains,  as  does  also  a  limited  district  in 
the  provinces  of  Kdtsuke  and  Mnsaahl  in 
Eastern  Japan,  where  a  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial family  is  known  to  have  settled 
at  a  very  euly  date.  All  the  Imperial 
tumuli  have  now  been  identified,— not 
perhaps  in  every  case  by  methods  suf- 
floiently  strict  to  satisfy  European 
criticism,  but  at  least  by  painstaking  refer- 
ence to  the  oldest  available  sources  of 
the  national  history:  and  that 90m« great 
peansonages  were  interred  under  the 
tomuUin  question,  is  evident  from  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  pottery, 
swords,  horse-trsppinKS,  and  other  relics 
dug  out  of  them  dnring  the  earlier  stages 
of  theseardi.  Corionsly  enough*  no  in- 
scriptions have  anywhere  been  discover- 
ed!, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  ideographs  had  been  introduced 
septal  centuries  before  this  mode  of 
burial  fell  into  disuse. 

However  legitimately  destructive  Eu- 
ropeau  cdtieism  may  be  of  the  authenticity 
of  Jimmu  Tennd's  history  and  of  the 
clMus  oC  any  pavfeleaar  tnmuhis  to  the 
ni^e  it  is  now  made  to  lieac;  qm  oaimot 
but  experience  a  feeling  of  interest  and 
respect  In  presence  or  such  very  an- 
cHUnt  remains .  This  fertile  plain  of  Yama- 
to<was  the  earliest  hiitMfo  centre  of  tb» 
J^manese  race^  and  has  certainly  for 
thirteen  centuries,  and  probably  for  a 
much  longer  period,  been  the  home  of  a 
imique  civilisation.    The  variotts  Imperial 
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tunuli  may  now  be  recognised  by  the 
btmeieiv-generally  a  granite  fence—sur- 
rounding  a  MUoch  overgrown  witb  trees» 
and  by  tbe  atone  torii  standing  at  the 
entrtoice  to  a  neat  i^vel  waUc^  In  aotne 
cases  the  mound  is  gonrd-sliaped,  of 
considerable  size,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  Jimmu  Tennd's  tumulns  ia  the 
most  sacred  oi.  all  though  low  and 
inconapicuous. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Tumu- 
lus of  Jinxiuu  Tenxid,  one  passes 
1..  that  of  the  Emperor  Suizei,  his 
immediate  snccessor.  The  wooded 
hill  seen  ahead  is  Uiiebi-yama, 
constantly  mentioned  by  the  early 
Japanese  poets.  Jimmn  Tcnno*s 
tnmnltis  lies  at  its  N.E.  foot ;  the 
hamlet  of  Kashiwabara  and  the 
Mausoleum  are  8  cJw  to  the  S.W. 
To  the  r.  rise  Nijo-san  or  Futago- 
yama— so-called  from  its  double 
peak — and  the  long  ridge  of 
Katsuragi-yama  asid  Kongo -zan. 
To  the  extreme  1.  is  Tonomine,  the 
highest  point  of  a  range  on  another 
portion  of  which,  further  ahead, 
maybe  seen  ghstemng  the  white 
waUs  of  the  CasUe  (^  Takatori. 
The  tumulus  was  j&rst  enclosed  in 
1863,  the  outer  stone  fence  dates 
from  about  1877,  the  granite  screen 
{tamagaki)  and  large  wooden  torii 
inside  the  grounds  and  nearest  to 
the  actual  tumxdus,  from  1890. 
The  torii  is  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, the  lower  portion  being  a 
sort  of  lattice- work.  An  iron  gate 
in  front  of  this  toHi  bars  access 
to  it,  the  ground  beyond  being 
considered  sacred ;  and  as  the  inner 
bank  is  lined  with  trees,  scarcely  a 
glimpse  of  the  low  tumulus  can  be 
obtained.  The  chief  building  op- 
posite the  entrance  is  intended  to 
accommodate  the  Imperial  ma»- 
senger  {chokushi-kwan),  who  comes 
yearly  to  worshipas  representatiTe 
of  the  Mikado.  The  traveller  will 
re-enter  his  jinrikiafaA  toieaeh  tiM 

Msufloleum  { Saskhmbara  JU^ 
ja\  begun  in  April,  1890,  which  re- 
sembles a  Sh«Btd  temple  in  style. 
What  is  caUed  the  ^infctf^den 
stands  in  front,  the  Naishi-dokc^to 
behind,  joined  to  it  by  An  oratory 


•  The  Shinka-den  is  a  kind  of  shed.  72  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  in  which  the  Mikado  celebrates 
the  Harvf^^Pestival  {Shiwo-sai),  In  the- 
Naishi-dokoro,  also  called  ^.ashiko-dokoro* 
is  preserved  a  replica  of  the  sacred  mirror 
given  to  his  ancestor  by  the  Snn-Ckxldeei^ 
the  original  of  which  is  at  her  temple  in 
Ise.  nlieu  the  Palace  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  A.  D.  960,  tSie  mirror  flew  out  of  thfr 
building  in  which  it  was  then  deposited, 
and  alighted  on  a  cherry-tree,  where  it 
was  found  by  one  of  the  NaiMhi,  a  class  of: 
females  who  attended  on  the  MUndo. 
Henceforth  these  attendants  always  had 
charge  of  it,  whence  the  name  NaUJii- 
dokoro  The  alternative  name  of  KashHeo- 
dokoro  signifies  the  "fearful  (or  awe- 
inspiring)  place."  Both  these  buildings, 
formerly  stood  in  the  srounds  of  the 
Imperial  Ptilace  at  Kyfito. 

In  the  court  are  planted  an  Ukon 
no  Tachibana  and  <5ofcon  no  Sakura^ 
as  in  the  Kyoto  Palace.  Either 
side  of  this  block  of  buildings  is 
lined  by  a  gallery.  To  the  L,  out- 
side the  enclosure,  is  thB  Shinsenjd- 
where  the  offerings  are  pirepared,. 
and  beside  it  is  the  temple  office. 
In  the  background,  are  godowns 
for  the  various  sacred  treasures, 
and  at  the  entrance  a  house  for  the 
Imperial  envoy.  The  materials  are^ 
plain  white  wood  and  granite. 

Returning  past  the  tumulus  the 
way  we  came,  and  then  diverging 
to  the  r.,  we  perceive  in  front  a  Mil 
much  more  like  a  laree  artificial 
tumulus  than  any  omer  in  the- 
vidnity,  but  which  is  not  account- 
ed such.  It  is  called  Tenjin-yama, 
because  dedicated  to  the  god  Ten- 
jin  (see  p.  56).  Soon  we  reach  the 
town  of 

Sakurai  {Inn  Taba-ichi),  where^ 
however,  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cular to  see.  Notice  only  the  pe- 
culiar effect  produced  here  and. 
at  other  neighbouring  towns  by  the- 
smail  tiled  chimneys  reseiaibHng 
miniature  tcimple  roofs,  stuck  on 
above  the  actual  roofs  of  the  hoiues.. 
Altogether  this  district  and  the 
adjoining  province  of  Iga  is  a  land, 
of  tiles,  irith  fancy  end-pisces  and 

3uaint  tiled  figures  of  beast»  and. 
o^re.  A  spare  |  hr.  at  Sftkturai 
may  be  spent  in  visiting  the  ancient 
TertifOs  if  MUoa  (Inn,  MMmhaahi- 
ya),  whiok  stands  high,  surrounded 
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by  an  antique  grove.  Thongli^  now 
a  good  deal  neglected,  the  boildsngB 
still  retain  tiaees  of  foixnev  state- 
liness.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
the  Shinto  god  Onamvji,  and  the 
priests  who  minister  at  the  altar 
ave  said  to  be  descended  from  a  son 
of  that  deity,  named  Otataneko. 

The  following  legend  concerning  this 
peisonage — a  legend  which  also  atcempts 
to  explain  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Hiwa^Hls  translated  liteiaJly  from  tine 
KMiki : 

The  reason  why  this  person  called  Ota- 
taneko was  known  to  be  the  child  of  a 
god,  was  that  the  1»eatity  of  a  noaiden 
named  Ika-tama-yori-hime  seemed  peer< 
less  in  the  world  to  a  divine  youth,  who 
cacme  suddenly  to  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  So»aa  they  loved  each  other  and 
lived  ia  matiimony  together*  the.nvaiden 
ere  long  became  pregnant.  Then  the 
father  and  mother,  astonished  at  their 
daughter  being  pre^ptiant,  asked  her,  say- 
ing: "Thou  are  pregnuit  by  thysetf .  How 
art  thou  with  child  without  haying  known 
a  man?"  She  replied,  saying:  "I  have 
conceived  throagh  a  beautiful  young  man, 
whose  name  I  know  not,  coming  here 
every  evening  and  staying  with  me." 
Therefore  the  father  and  mother,  wish- 
ing to  know  who  the  man  was,  command- 
ed their  daughter,  saying :  "  Sprinkle  red 
earth  in  fr^t  of  l^e  couch,  and  pass 
a  akein  of  hemp  through  a  needle,  and 
pierce  therewitii  the  skirt  of  his  garment" 
So  she  did  as  they  had  bidden,  and  on 
looking  in  the  morning,  the  hemp  that 
had  been  put  in  the  needle  went  out 
through  the  hole  of  the  door-hook,  and 
all  the  hemp  that  remained  was  only 
three  twists  (Jap.  mi  toa).  Then  forth- 
with knowing  how  he  had  gone  out  by  the 
hook-hote,  they  went  on  their  qmst  f  ol- 
lewijig  the  thread,  which  reaching  Mount 
Hiwfw  stop];>ed  at  the  shrine  of  Qie  god. 
So  they  knew  that  Otataneko  was  the 
child  of  tHe  god  who  dwelt  tbeve.  So  the 
ptlace  was  caUed  by  the  name  o£  Miwa, 
because  of  tiie  three  twists  of  hemp  that 
bad  remained. 

Ther  excellent  and  pictnresqne 
road  from  Sakimd  to 

fiaie(Inn9,  Idani'-ya  and  many 
others),  aneienMy  and  still'  in  htem^ 
tore  pmnouneed  Hc^s^e,  kad»  np 
^e  r.  Iwiik  of  the  Hasegaiw^a.  lOA 
TttUey  Mddenly  naanows^  and  wood< 
ed  hUto  clo^e  dbe  road  i  in  en  eTtry 
side  at  the  tntndice  of  tber  Btlle 
Umn,  w%ich  tfwes  its  exi«lBnoe  to 
the  sMiclity  of  tdke  great  Temple  of 
HaH-dhra,     at  *  Gh6ko)ti^.     This 


temple  is  No.  8  of  tbe  Thirty- three 
Holy  Places. 

(The  "Thirty-three'Tlaces  "-^ap, 
Saikoicu  Sanju-san  8ko — are  thirty- 
three  shrines  sacred  to  Kwannon, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  in  the  pro- 
vinces near  Kydto.  They  are  aU 
carefully  nnmbered,  the  first  being 
Fndarakti-ji  at  Nachi  in  Eishn,  and 
the  last  Tanignmi-dera  in  Mino.* 

Legend  traces  the  institution  of  these 
"Thirty-three  Places  "  to  TokudS  Shdnin, 
a  famous  Buddhist  abbot  of  the  8th  cen< 
tiiry.  This  holy  noan,  having  suddenly 
died,  WAS  received  by  two  emissaries  of 
£mma-0  (see  p.  47),  the  God  or  Regent  of 
the  Under-world,  and  conducted  to  the 
latter's  iron  castle  that  glitters  with  gold 
and  silver  and  with  pearls  and  every 
kind  of  precious  stone.  The  god,  him- 
self resplendent  as  a  jewel  anof  beaming 
with  smiles,  received  the  dead  abbot  with 
distinguished  attention,  and  forthwith 
revealed  to  him  the  existence  of  Three- 
and-thirty  Places  specially  cared  for  by 
the  Qoddess  of  Mercy,   Saviour  of   the 

*  The  complete  list  is  as  f  oIIowb  :— 

1.  Fudacaku-ji.  at  Kachi  in  Kiahii. 

2.  Eimii-dera,     near     Wakayama    in 
Eishd. 

3.  Eokawa-dera,  inKishu. 
i.  Sefuku-ji,  in  Izumi. 

5.  Fujii-dera,  in  Kawachi. 

6.  Tsubosaka-dera,  in  ITamato. 

7.  Oka-dera.  in  Yamato. 

8.  Hase-dera,  in  Yamato. 

9.  Nan-endd,  at  Nara  in  Yamato. 

10.  Himuroto-dera,  at  Uji  in  Yamashiro. 

11.  Kami  Daigo-dera,  at  Uji  in   Yama- 
shira 

12.  Iwama-dera,  in  Omi. 

13.  Xshiyama-dera,near5t8uinOmi. 

14.  Hiidera,  near  Otsu  in  5mi. 

15.  Ima-Gumano,    at  Kydto   in  Yama- 
shiro. 

16.  Eiyomizu-dera,  at  Kydto. 

17.  Bokuhara-dera.  at  Kydto. 

18.  Bokkakn-dd,  at  Kydto. 

19.  Kddd,  at  Kydto. 

20.  Yoshimine-dera,  at  Kydto. 

21.  Anddi,  in  Tamba. 

22.  Sdjiji.  in  Settsu. 

23.  Katsuo-dera,  in  Settsu. 

24.  Kakayama-dera.  near  Kobe  iq  Settmx, 

26.  Shin  Kiyomisni>deito,  in  Oariina. 
24.  Hokkejl,  ia  Harinih. 

27.  Shosha-sau,  in  Harinuk. 

28.  17areai-ji,  in  Tango. 

29.  Matsunoo-deA,  iu  Wakasa. 

ao.  Chikubu-shima,  island  in  Lake 
in  5mi. 

31.  Chdm^ijt  iu  Omi. 

32.  Kwannonji.  in  5mi. 

33.  T«Bigumi*dem.  near  T\arui  in  Mtaio, 
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World  {€fu$e  Ktoan-ze-on),  -who  had  tbus 
divided  herself  into  many  4N)diea,  wish- 
ing to  sQcconr  each  human  being  in  the 
iRr»7  best  suited  to  his  particular  i^ritnal 
aataoedents.  Bnt  alaa  I  none  yet  knew  of 
the  existence  at  these  shrines:  so  men 
'went  on  doing  evil  rather  than  good,  and 
kept  falling  into  hell  as  plentifully  as 
the  ralndxops  fall  in  a  furious  summer 
shower,  whereat  a  sini^e  pilgrimsge  to 
the  Three-and-tfairty  Places  would  cause 
the  pilgrim  to  radiate  light  from  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  and  give  him  strength  to  crush 
all  Uie  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hells 
Into  fragments.  "Should,  peradven- 
tnre,  anyone  that  has  accomplished 
the  pilgrimage  fall  into  hell,"  said  Emma- 
t$.  "I  myself  will  exchange  with  him, 
and  Buffer  in  his  stead,  as  a  teller  of  false 
tales.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  list  of  the 
Three^and-tbirty  Places.  Carry  it  back  to 
the  world  of  the  living,  and  do  the  need- 
ful in  the  matter.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  I  sent  for  thee  hither."  Tokudd 
thanked  the  Begent  of  the  Under-world 
for  his  kindness,  but  remarked  that 
mortals  had  grown  sceptical  in  these 
latter  days,  and  would  ask  for  a  sign  to 
accredit^  his  embassage.  Thereupon 
Bmma-5  gave  him  his  own  jewelled  seal, 
and  the  abbot  was  led  back  by  the  same 
two  attendants  as  before  to  the  sinful 
world. 

Now  what  had  happened  there  was, 
that  though  he  had  lain  as  dead  for  three 
days  and  three  nishts,  his  body  had  not 
grown  cold.  His  disciples  therefore  had 
refndned  from  burying  him,  thinking  that 
lie  might  possibly  be  restored  to  life. 
When  he  did  awake  from  the  trance, 
there,  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  was  the 
«eal  which  the  Begent  of  the  Under-world 
had  given  him.  l^en  he  told  his  disciples 
all  that  had  happened,  and  he  and  they 
-started  off  on  a  round  of  the  Three-and- 
thirty  Places,  as  the  first  pilgrims  to 
those  holy  shrines ;  and  as  the  oldest 
temple  in  Japan  dedicated  to  the  Merciful 
•Goddess  was  that  of  Nakayama-dera  in 
Setteu,  which  the  Prince  ShOtoku  Taishi 
had  built,  they  visited  that  first.  There 
also  did  he  leave  the  jewelled  seal  in  a 
«tone  casket. 

So  far  the  legend.  It  would 
seem  that  the  pil^nmaf^fe  fell  into 
•disnse  after  the  time  of  the  Abbot 
Tokndo,  and  -was  only  bronght 
into  permanent  piominexMse  more 
than  two  centuries  later  b7  the 
Emperor  Kwazan,  in  obedience 
to  ayifdon.  This  monarch,  while 
himself  still  bot  a  mere  stripling, 
lost  his  tenderly  loyed  eonftort, 
and  haying  abdicated  in  A.D.  99S, 
beoame   a  monk«  and  made   the 


pilgrimage  ronnd  the  Three^ud- 
thirty  Uoly  Pkoes  in  the  order 
which  has  ever  since  remained  uu- 
altend.  In  imiiation  of  the  orig- 
ins Thirty -three  Holy  Plaoes, 
thirty-three  other  places  haye  been 
established  in  Eastern  Japan,  and 
also  in  the  district  of  Ohi<duba. 

Each  of  the  Thirty-three  Places 
has  its  pious  legend,  and  also  a 
special  hymn  ( Go  Eika)  which  the 
pilgrims  chant  seyeral  hundred 
times.  Though  consisting  of  but 
thirty-one  syllables,  as  is  the  rule 
in  Japanese  poetical  compositions, 
most  of  these  hymns  require  con- 
siderable expansion  to  render  them 
intelligible  in  EngUsh,  owing  to  the 
plays  upon  words  and  the  obscure 
conciseness  affected  by  the  com- 
posers. The  Go  Eika  for  Hase 
runs  as  follows  :•*- 

Iku  tdbi  mo 

Mairu  kokoro  toa 
Hatnue-dera 

Tama  mo  chikai  mo 

Fuikaki  tani-gawa 

which  is  interpreted  to  mean, 
"Howeyer  oft  I  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  Hase's  temple,  my  heart 
is  ad  greatly  touched  as  if  each 
yisit  were  the  first ;  for  Kwannon's 
mercy  is  higher  than  the  moun- 
tains, and  deeper  than  the  torrent- 
riyen  yalley.") 

Foonded  early  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury and  last  rebuilt  in  A.D. 
1050,  Base-dera  (locally  called  the 
Kwannon^)  is  one  of  the  most 
strildng  temples  in  Japan.  It  is 
situated  high  up  on  the  fiank  of  a 
hill  aboye  the  town,  and  stands 
half  «pan  the  rock,  half  upon  a 
lofty  platform  bvult  oat  fvom  the 
lookt  like  Kiyomian-dera  atj^grflto. 
The  aMin  gate,  seatored  in  189i» 
is  «l  the  top  of  a  preUminaory 
flight  0(f  steps,  whence  thsa^  oihflE 
flights  ia  zigMga»  roofed  over  with 
k^aki  wood  so  as  to  f oim  a 
gilkBry^  lead  to  the  top. 

On  aillMr  side  of  thia  gaUei^  are 
beds  of  peonies,  beaatifvl.to  be- 
hold  abini    the  >midd1e    ef  May, 
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when  Iftiey  are  in  fall  bloom.  The 
inntimerat^  slips  of  paper  plaster- 
ing the  small  shrine  to  the  r.  at 
the  top  of  the  gallery,  are  pilgrims* 
eards.  The  front  part  of  the  main 
building  consists  of  an  ex-roto  hall 
60  ft.  long,  in  frcmt  of  which  is  a 
platform  built  out  on  piles  and 
commanding  a  Tiew  of  ihe  whole 
▼alley.  A  stone-paved  corridor 
lined  with  lanterns  runs  between 
this  interesting  ex-voto  hall  and  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  is  enshrined 
the  enonnous  and  far-famed  gilt 
image  of  Kwannon,  whose  form 
may  be  obscurely  descried  by  the 
dim  light  of  lanterns.  On  payment 
of  a  trifling  fee,  permission  can  be 
obtained  to  enter  this  sanctum  and 
stand  at  her  very  feet.  The  en- 
trance is  at  the  back,  where,  on 
either  side  of  the  door,  will  be 
remarked  two  little  wheels  used 
as  charms  whereby  to  foretell  the 
futxue.  The  inquisitiye  pilgrim 
ties  a  wisp  of  paper  to  the  wheel, 
which  he  then  turns  rapidly.  If 
the  paper  wisp  is  at  the  bottom 
when  the  wheel  stops,  any  desire 
he  may  have  formed  will  come 
true.  The  bamboo  tallies  also  to 
«be  noticed  here  ate  used  by  pil- 
grims who  mf^e  the  **  thousand 
rounds"  of  the  building.  Just 
inside  the  door  is  a  Ufe-size  image 
of  Kwannoii,  standing  in  front  of  a 
large  fresco  of  Bhaka  and  the  Five- 
and-twenty  Bosatsn  of  Paradise. 
On  its  1.  hangs  a  gigantic  manr 
(lata,  18  ft.  broad  by  30  ft.  high, 
representing  that  half  of  the  uni- 
verse called  by  the  Buddhists  TaiMd- 
kai.  Both  these  paintings  are 
attributed  to  Eobo  Daishi,  as  is 
also  a  laige  kakemono  of  the  god 
Dainichi  Kyorai  hanging  opposite 
to  the  mandara.  Thus  we  pass 
I'ound  to  the  great  image  in  front, 
which  is  made  of  camphor-wood 
gilt,  and  towers  to  a  height  of  26} 
ft.  On  tbe  1.  side  of  the  sanctum, 
before  emerging,  is  seen  another 
mandara  representing  the  half  of 
the  universe  called  Kongo-kaL  The 
two    mandara     together     contain 


figures  of  three  hundred  Buddhas. 
The  Oku-nO'in  of  this  temple,  in- 
stead of  being  higher  up  the  same 
hill  according  to  the  usual  oustom, 
stands  on  a  separate  hill  4  chd  dis- 
tant, and  scarcely  merits  a  visit« 
The  pagoda  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1883  ;  but  subsoriptiqus  are  be- 
ing raised  to  restore  itr 

On  leaving  the  Kwannoin-do  to 
retiv^n  to  the  vill.,  one  may  visit 
a  building  known  as  the  Senjo- 
jihi,  because  containing  a  thou- 
sand mats,  which  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  abbot.  One  roon^ 
alone  has  150  m%ts,  and  all  are 
handsome  yrithfusuma  by  an  artist 
of  the  Eand  school. 

[From  Hase  a  road  leads  to  the 
shrines  of  Ise ;  see  p.  306.  It 
is  much  frequented  by  pil-^ 
grims,  who  combine  the  Yama- 
to-meguri,  as  it  is  caUed,  or  Tour 
of  the  tiolj  Places  of  Yamato; 
with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  the  Sun-Gt>ddess.] 

The  4  miles  back  from  Hase  to 
Sakurai  are  speedily  traversed  in 
jinrikisha,  the  road  being  a  slight 
descent  the  whole  way.  From 
Sakurai  likewise  on  to  Tonomino 
there  is  a  jinrikisha  road;  but  as 
it  soon  becomes  steep  and  is  rough 
in  parts,  good  walkers  are  advised 
to  go  on  foot."  The  whole  way  is 
picturesque.  At  Shimomura,  about 
\  hr.  out  of  Sakurai,  a  fine  granite 
torii  marks  the  outermost  limit  of 
the  sacred  mountain,  the  actual 
Tdnomine  being  the  trifurcated 
summit  seen  ahead  to  the  r.  Many 
hamlets  are  passed  through.  At 
that  of  Eurahashi,  but  a  little  a& 
the  road,  is  the  Tumulus  of  Sttjin 
Tenno,  one  of  the  emperors  of  the 
legendary  era  (said  to  have  died  B.Gi 
30  at  the  age  of  120). 

During  some  fifteen  yean,  the  Japanese 
archaBologists  hesitated  between  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  several  neighbouring 
spots.  On  the  present  site  stood  the  little 
Shintd  temple  of  the  hamlet,— -a  fact 
which  finally  fixed  their  choice.  The  plape 
was  laid  out  after  the  orthodox  i>atteni 
in  1891,  the  temple  having  been  removed. 
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to  tlie  hill  omMMite.  The  present  writezs, 
who  passed  there  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  cannot  say  that  anything  much 
tesembling  an  artificial  mound,  or  indeed 
a  mound  of  any  sort,  was  disoemible. 

At  the  upper  end  of  a  Tillage 
called  Tainai-chd,  a  oovered  bridfre 
leads  across  into  the  grounds  of 
the  justly  famed  temple  of 

Tonoxnine  (locally  pronounced 
7^hwmunfi\  the  way  being  along 
an  aTcnue  of  monumental  cryp- 
tomerias.  The  magnificence  of  the 
timber,  the  purling  of  the  brook 
below,  the  rich  green  everywhere, 
And  the  deep  iSiade  combine  to 
form  a  scene  at  once  impressive 
and  delightful.  Jinrikishas  may 
go  no  further  than  the  Ichi  no  Mo)\ 
or  First  Gate. 

This  name  does  not  indicate  that  there 
are  many  successive  gates  ;to  be  passed 
ihrough.  There  is  but  one  on  the  Yainai- 
.ohO  side.  The  Ni  no  Mon,  or  Second 
Gate,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  which  the  traveller  departs. 

The  stone  walls  beyond  it,  serv- 
ing to  keep  some  terraces  in  place. 
Are  all  that  remain  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  priests'  dwellings  and  minor 
temple  buildings  pulled  down 
during  the  present  reign. 

The  temple  of  Tdnomine,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Bydbu  Shintd 
.architecture,  was  raised  in  honour  of  a 
celebrated  nobleman  and  statesmui  of 
the  7tfa  century,  named  Kamatari,  who 
had  two  sons,  Tankai  and  JO-e.  The  latter 
it  was  who  built  the  temple,  bringing 
tack  with  him  from  Ohina,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  study,  all  the  materials 
for  the  thirteen-storied  pagoda,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  storey  which  proved 
to  be  more  ttian  his  junk  could  hold.  In 
those  days*  however,  such  mishaps  were 
easily  remedied,  and  the  thirteenth  storey 
flew  after  him  across  the  sea  in  a  cloud, 
an'd  so  completed  the  edifice.  According 
to  tradition,  Kamatari  and  his  friends 
retired  to  this  mountain  toplantiieas- 
flaosination  of  Soga-no-Inika,  a  nobleman 
who  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Empress  Kdgyoku,  and  formed  the  bold 
design  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne. 
Hence  the  name  of  Damu  no  Mifte,  or 
Conference  P^ak,  the  word  Dcanu  being 
afterwards  corrupted  to  7^. 

On  arriving  at  the  great  red  torii^ 
we  turn  to  the  r.  and  ascend  several 
steep  flights  of  steps,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  a  fine  grove  of  maples, 


whose  tints  (about  the  10th  Novem'- 
ber)  are  far-famed.  Again  turning 
to  the  r.  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  Hon^ha,  or 
main  shrine,  connected  with  an 
oratory  in  the  somewhat  uausital 
form  of  a  gallery,  which  wears  the 
aspect  of  an  exhibition,  as  the  god's 
sacred  car,  and  other  temple  "  pro- 
perties," drums,  arrows,  and  old 
swords  of  which  the  t-emple  posses- 
ses four  thousand,  are  there  laid 
out  iu  rows.  All  the  temple  build- 
ings are  red  and  white,  the  main 
shrine  being  furthermore  decorated 
with  gold  and  green  arabesques 
and  geometrical  designs,  besides 
beautiful  carvings  of  birds  and 
elaborate  metal  fastenings. 

Bound  it  is  a  paling  {tamagdhi)^ 
with  storks  and  tortoises  inside 
groups  of  flowers.  Green  blinds 
hide  the  doorways,^ to  each  of  which 
three  polished  mirrors  are  attached. 
The  side  shrines  are  dedicated  to 
Kamatari's  two  sons.  Dragons  in 
sepia  on  a  gold  ground  adorn  the 
lower  cross-beams  of  the  portico, 
and  a  beautifully  executed  pair  of 
bronze  lanterns  bearing  date  1755 
stand  in  front  of  the  shrine.  The 
transverse  panel  in  the  verandah 
on  its  E.  side  has  a  white  phoenix, 
while  on  the  corresponding  panel 
on  the  W.  side  is  a  peacock.  The 
roof  consists  of  thick  shingling. 
As  at  Easuga  in  JSara,  a  troupe  of 
young  girls  and  musicians  is  in 
readiness  here  to  perform  the  fcoyu- 
ra  danoe  for  a  small  fee.  The  other 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
small  thirteen-storied,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking  thirteen-roofed, 
pagoda.  The  grounds  contain 
numerous  other  buildings,  many  oi 
which  are  now  left  empty,  as  the 
Shinto  cult  has  no  use  for  them. 
One,  seen  on  the  way  down  and 
showing  traces  of  elaborate  deooza- 
tion,  is  the  burial-ptaoe  of  Kama- 
tari's wife.  The  i6th  April  and 
17tti  November  are  the  two  great 
festival  days  at  Tonomine. 

Here,  as  from  so   many  other 
places,  women  were  formerly  ex- 
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eluded.  They  weie  only  allowed 
to  worship  from  afar,  at  a  temple 
called  Hyonin^o,  wbioh  the  priest 
wiU  point  ottt  on  the  hill  of^aosite. 

Close  to  the  exit  from  the  temple 
endosme  are  two  excellent  inns  oall- 
ed  Kdyo-kwan  and  HananahHrya. 
A  short  bnt  steep  ascent  leads  up 
hence  to  the  Si  no  Mon,  or  -Second 
Gate,  where  the  temple  groandH  are 
quitted.  From  here  it  is  a  good  } 
hr.  walk  to  ShUcMrjaya^  a  hamlet 
which  belies  the  import  of  its  name 
(lit.  **fonr  tea-hoQses  ")  by  having 
no  tea-honses  at  all.  It  affords, 
however,  a  fine  view  of  the  plain 
that  stretches  towards  Nara.  Begin- 
ning at  the  r.,  the  monntains  seen 
are :  Tempo-zan,  Fntago-ynma, 
Eatsnragi-yama,  Kongd-san;  next, 
bnt  in  the  mnch  fortheT  distance, 
Koya-san,  and  to  its  1.,  that  is  to 
the  south  of  the  spectator,  the  sea 
of  mountains  covering  sonthem 
Yamato.  Close  at  hand  is  a  tnmn- 
Ins  called  Vha-gcMnori^  marked  by 
a  clump  of  trees  and  the  usual  rail- 
ing. Half  the  horizon — the  N.  and 
E.  side — ^is  unfortunately  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  foreground. 

From  Shiken-jaya  to  the  top  of 
the  RyOzairtdge  is  called  a  distance 
of  1  ri,  but  must  be  considerably 
less.  The  way  lies  mostly  through 
a  delightful  wood  of  cryptomerias 
and  chamsecyparis  trees ;  nor  need 
the  lover  of  timber  fear  that  the 
bare  streaks  on  some  of  the  hill- 
sides indicate  impending  defores- 
tation. 

The  J*;pa]ieee  plan  is  not  to  tiiin  out 
timber  ^rodnally,  as  we  do,  bat  to  shave 
whole  hill-sides  bare  and  then  let  them 
i^ne  for  many  yean,  while  others  are 
similarly  treated  in  rotation.  This  me- 
thod saves  trouble,  as  all  the  timber  is 
simply  rolled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Talley  without  encountering  any  obstacle 
~-if  possible,  to  a  stream  where  it  is 
iieated  down,  either  in  sepazate  trunks,  or 
where  the  breadth  of  the  stream  permits, 
In  the  form  of  rafts. 

The  view  from  the  Bytlzai-toge, 
though  pretty,  is  less  extensive 
than  that  from  Shiken-jaya.    The 


way  onward  is  downhill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  short  Yumihanridge. 
Several  hamlets  are  passed  through 
before  entering 

Kami-iclii  {Inn,  Tatami-ya),  n 
fair-sized  town  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Yoshino-gawa.  The  -view  up  the 
river  is  pretty,  and  those  to  whom 
the  classical  literature  of  Japan  is 
familiar  will  be  interested  to  gaze 
on  ImoyamOy  the  conspicuous  and 
thickly  wooded  hill  about  }  m. 
distant. 

The  early  erotic  poets  of  Japan  make 
constant  mention  of  Imose-yama,  which 
name  is  interpreted  to  mean  Imo-yanm 
and  iSSe-yamo,  or  "Mount  Mistress'*  and 
"  Mount  liover.''  The  former  of  the  two 
is  here  at  Kami-iohi ;  but  no  "  Monut 
Lover"  can  be  found  in  actual  geography 
to  correspond  with  the  orthodox  inter- 
pretation. Various  explanations  have 
been  proposed.  Some  say  that  he  has 
been  separated  from  his  mistress,  and 
washed  away  down  the  river  to  Waka-no- 
ura  in  Kishn,  while  o£hers  go  uo  far  as  to 
hint  that;  like  tiie  much-quoted  Mrs. 
Harris,  he  never  existed  at  all. 

We  now  cross  the  singularly 
limpid  river  to  the  town  on  the 
other  side,  called  itgai,  the  passage 
being  effected  by  bridge  in  winter, 
by  ferry  in  summer. 

A  similar  arrangement  obtains  at 
other  places  along  the  course  of  this 
river,  the  reason  being  that  the  summer 
floods  often  pour  down  with  such  re- 
sistless force  as  to  sweep  all  before  them. 
Of  course  the  bridges  erected  for  use  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  are  not  costly,  and  the 
planks  are  stowed  away  to  do  service 
again  the  following  year. 

The  temple  buildings  at  ligai, 
standing  on  a  slight  elevation 
and  having  a  ]mrapet  in  front, 
beloDg  to  the  Monto  sect  of 
Buddhists.  Proceeding  a  short  way 
down  the  stream  and  then  turning 
south,  we  enter  the  lower  hills. 
Cherry- trees  line  the  path,  and  cover 
the  hill-side  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
small  to\vD.  of 

Tosliino  {InnSf  *  Tatsumi-ya, 
Sakoya),  which  is  built  alcmg  the 
top  of  a  narrow  spur,  and  consists 
almost  entirely  of  inns  and  of  shox)s 
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for  the  sale  of   artioleB  attiactive 
to  pilgrims. 

[Yoshino  may  also  be  reached 
in  1^  hr.  direct  from  Kara  by 
rail  to  Oji,  Takata,  and  Kiizu, 
changing  carriges  twice  en 
route.  From  Kuzu  it  is  some 
4  ri  byjinrikisha  over  the 
steep  Kurunia-zaka'tdgeJ] 

During  the  week  or  ten  days  in 
April  when  the  cherry-trees  are  in 
blossom,  the  little  village  has  all  the 
bustle  of  a  cnmp,  and  it  may  be 
advisable  to  engage  rooms  before- 
hand 

These  trees,  which  are  supposed  to 
number  exactly  a  thousand,  have  for 
centuries  been  famous  throughout  Japan. 
There  is  no  sight  in  the  land  comparable  to 
them  for  beauty  when  covered  with  deli- 
cate pale  pink  blossom,  except  perhaps 
the  plum-trees  of  TsuUgase  in  the  north 
of  the  same  province.  But  the  cherry- 
blossoms  of  Yoshino  enjoy  a  far  wider 
celebrity.  Further  up  the  mountain  side, 
beyond  the  town,  is  a  second  plantation 
of  these  beautiful  trees. 

Half-way  up  the  town  stands 
a  huge  bronze  torii,  built  of  broad 
rings  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  indi- 
cating the  approach  to  the  large 
temple  of  Zo-o-do. 

Founded  by  Gydgi  Bosatsu  early  in  the 
8th  centur:^  as  an  offshoot  of  the  temple 
raised  on  Omine  by  his  master  £n-no- 
Shdlcaku,  this  temple  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  The  present  build- 
ings date,  for  the  most  part,  from  1591. 
Early  in  the  present  reign,  they  were 
taken  from  their  Buddhist  occupants,  and 
handed  over  by  the  Qovemment  to  the 
Shintoists ;  but  in  1886  they  were  handed 
back  from  the  Hhintoists  to  the  Bud- 
dhists, when  the  colossal  statue  of  Z6-Q 
Gongen  and  the  other  temple  properties 
were  restored  to  their  original  places, 
though  with  a  lustre  somewhat  dimmed 
by  poverty  and  neglect. 

A  large  red  two-storied  gate  and 
two  flights  of  steps  lead  up  into 
the  court  fronting  the  gi-eat  temple 
hall.  The  pillars  supporting  this 
lofty  building  are  huge  trunks, 
lopped  of  their  branobes  end 
roughly  trimmed.  Their  gradually 
tapering  fotm  recalls  the  way  in 
whiph  the  stone  oolomns  of  Doric 


temfdes  derived  their  ehape  from.* 
the  primitiye  tranks  which  they 
replaced.  One  of  the  pillars  is  a 
gigantic  azalea,  at  leaat  30  inches 
in  diameter,  brought  ficom  Mount 
Omine,  where  those  shrabs  fre- 
quently attain  to  an  enonnons  size^ 
though  seldom  reaching  the  bnlk 
of  this  specimeu;  the  rest  are 
cryptomerias.  Ex-voto  pictures  of 
proportionate  dimenaiona  and  great 
age  adorn  the  walls  of  the  portico. 
The  huge  image  of  Z5-o  Gongen 
carved  by  Gyogi  Bosatsu,  standing 
behind  the  altar,  is  26  ft.  high  and 
of  terrific  aspect,  and  is  flaiiJced  by 
statues  scarcely  less  ooloesal  (22 
ft.)  of  Ewannon  and  Miroku.  All 
three  lift  their  r.  foot  to  trample 
on  the  olonds,  and  the  1.  to  trample 
on  the  four  great  oceans.  Their 
stem  expression  shows  that  their 
minds  are  bent  on  repressing  the 
demons  of  which  the  universe  is 
full. 

A  little  further  on  is  Yoshimizu 
Jinja,  a  small  temple  in  which 
Yoshitsune  (p.  86)  and  Benkei 
(p.  70)  are  said  to  have  spent  three 
years,  and  which  later,  in  the  14th 
century,  served  as  the  abode  of 
the  fugitive  monarch  Go-Daigo 
(p.  71).  Every  tree,  every  stone 
in  the  enclosure  has  a  name  recall^ 
iug  some  act  of  one  or  other  of 
these  three  personages, — the  tree  to 
which  Yoshitsune  made  fast  his 
horse,  the  rock  into  which  Benkei 
drove  two  iron  nails  to  prove  hiH 
strength  after  seven  days  of  absti- 
nence, etc.  The  room  which  Qo- 
Daigo  used  to  occupy  is  still  shown, 
as  are  various  works  of  art.  On 
the  hill  opposite,  7}  chd  distant, 
is  the  temple  of  ^yoirinjif  where 
Go-Daigo  lies  buried. 

There  are  several  minor  temples, 
but  Zd-0'd5  will  probably  be  found 
sufficient  by  most  travellen.  Yo- 
shino is  noted  for  its  kwm,  a  kind 
of  starch,  which  is  sold  both  in  the 
pure  state  and  also  as  a  sweetmeat 
in  the  shape  of  cherry-blomoma,  a 
real  blossom  ol  last  season's  bloom- 
ing being  enoloeed  lin  each  dain- 
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talj  done  up  boz«  Tlie  staxob,  when 
properly  made,  is  Tery  palatable, 
and  almost  indistinguishable  from 
American  corn-staroU. 

lYoahbw  is  the  name,  not  only 
of  a  town»  but  of  th«»  surround- 
ing extensive  tract  of  wild 
mountainous  country,  to  ex- 
plore which  it  affords  a 
convenien  t  starting-point ;  a^ d 
neither  the  mountaineer  nor 
the  botanist  will  regret  devot- 
ing some  days  to  this  object. 
The  peaks  vary  tvom  5,(K)0 
ft.  to  6,000  £t.  in  height. 
The  names  of  the  principal 
ones  are  Misen,  Shaka*ga-tale, 
Omine  (locally  pronounced 
Omum),  Inamura,  and  Shichi- 
men-zan.  The  narrow  valleys 
intervening  between  their 
spurs  support  a  scanty  but 
industrious  population,  who, 
by  terracing  even  the  steepest 
hill-sides,  contrive  to  raise  suffi- 
cient barley  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Yet  a  vast  tract 
remains  uninhabited,  and 
much  of  this  iaeven  untravers- 
ed.  Boars  and  the  goatrfaced 
antelope  abound ;  and  a  few 
deer  and  bears,  with  an  occa- 
sional wolf,  are  also  to  be  seen. 
The  boars  are  so  numerous, 
that  throughout  this  xegioii  all 
cultivated  plots  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  their  inroads  by 
strong  stockades  called  shAshi* 
gaki,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  whole  valley  thus  fenced  in. 
The  summits  ^e  almost  with- 
out exception  clothed  at  high 
elevations  with  forests  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  conifers^  beeches, 
and  oaks  both  evergreen  and 
dectduoois,  magnolias,  etc.;  but 
the  lower  slopes  are  not  infre- 
quently covered  with  planta- 
tions of  cryptomerias  and  cha- 
msecypariSk  There  are  also  a 
few  small  copper-minoB ;  but 
timber-cutting  and  timber- 
dressing  form  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  peasant  population. 


] 


The  distance  from  Yoshino 
to  the  top  of  Omine,  though 
locally  estimated  at  6  rt,  is 
probably  less;  anyhow,  the 
expedition  there  and  back 
occupies  the  whole  of  a  long 
summer's  day.  The  fatigue  • 
connected  with  it  arises  from 
the  &ct  of  its  not  being  a 
single  climb,  but  a  succession  of 
vp»  and  downs  over  Kotenjo, 
Otei^o,  etc.  From  a  resting- 
place  called  Dorotsufi  to  the  top 
is  the  worst  bit,  where  ladders 
have  been  placed  against  the 
steep  roc^.  The  pilgrims 
choose  this  spot  for  changing 
their  waraji  and  washing  their 
hands,  to  avoid  provoking  the 
wrath  of  the  god  by  trespass- 
ing on  his  domain  in  a  state 
of  impurity.  The  summit  is 
sacred  to  the  Buddhist  saint 
who  first  trod  it,  En-no- 
Shokaku ;  and  there,  in  front  of 
a  temple  erected  in  his  honour,  . 
may  be  seen  several  fine  bronze 
images,  which  represent  him 
equipped  for  a  pilgrimage,  witiii 
one-toothed  clogs  on  lus  feet, 
and  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful demons  Zenki  and  Goki. 
The  view  is  very  fine,  even  the 
cone  of  Fuji  being  visible  on  a 
clear  day,  though  not  less  than 
180  miles  distant. 

From  the  summit  of  Omine, 
it  is  a  2  hrs.  descent  to  a 
place  caUed  Dorogaioa,  which, 
being  resorted  to  by  pilgrims 
bound  for  £oya-san,  possesses 
several  inns. 

From  Dorogawa  bMk  to  Yo- 
shino through  a  succession  of 
deep,  thickly  wooded  valleys  at 
the  W.  foot  of  the  range  is  an 
easy  walk  of  ^ri.  > 

A  fully  equipped  moun- 
taineer might,  after  sleeping  a^t 
Dorotsuji  or  at  the  top  of 
Omine,  proceed  to  make  the 
ascent  of  Visen  and  of  Sha-* 
ka-ga-takOf  —  one  day  for 
each  mountain,  descending  to 
Dorogawa  as  before. 
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In  pTOceecting  &om  Yoshino 
to  E6ya-Ban,  pedestriaDS  may, 
instead  of  taking  the  easier 
jinrildsha  route  described 
below,  go  over  Omine  to 
Dorogawa,  whence  a  day  and 
a  half  by  the  pilgrim  ronte 
leading  along  the  yalley  of 
the  Ten-no-kawa  with  its 
limpid  stream,  its  pictnresqne 
rooks,  and  its  pinnacled  and 
grandly  ti Inhered  hills, — 12  ri. 
Fair  accommodation  at  Hirose, 
Sakamoto  (at  foot  of  the  Ten- 
gn-mi-toge),  and  other  villages. 

Bongher,  bnt  still  feasible, 
would  be  a  trip  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range,  vi& 
the  limestone  caves  of  JSashi- 
VMgi,  to  Nawiiro  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Eitayama^-gawa, 
and  so  on  to  Doro-Hatchd  and 
Shingu.] 

On  leaving  Yoshino  for  Koya-san, 
.  a  walk  of  1  hr.  offering  a  succes- 
sion of  delightful  views  leads  down 
to  the  Toshino-gawa,  which  is 
crossed  at  a  point  shortly  below 
Eami-iohi,  from  a  village  called 
Saso  on  the  1.  bank  to  one  named 
Jliida  or  Mutsuda  (inn,  Hara-ya) 
on  the  r.  The  extremely  sharp 
peak  seen  to  the  r.  on  the  way  down 
18  the  Takami-toge  on  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Ise.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  rafts  de- 
scending the  river.  Though  very 
long,  they  glide  easily  among  the 
shcnls,  under  the  management  of 
skilful  steersmeo,  because  built  in 
sections  having  a  partly  independ- 
ent motion,  like  tiie  carriages  of  a 
railway  train.  Jinrikishas  can  be 
taken  the  whole  way  from  Muda  to 
Kamuro.  The  road,  which  leads 
down  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  is 
excellent,  and  the  scenery  pleasant- 
ly rural,  though  not  calling  for 
special  remark.  It  would  show  to 
better  advantage  if  the  traveller 
eame  from  the  oppodte  direction, 
as  the  higher  mountains  would 
then  be  in  front  instead  of  behind. 
Between  the  hamlets  of  Ada  and 


Uno,  the  road  diverges  from  the 
river  to  climb  a  gentle  ascent  called 
the  tJno-toge.  Of  the  high  moun- 
tain mass  visible  from  the  Ada  tea- 
house, the  portion  to  the  r.  is 
Omine,  that  to  the  1.  Gtenjd.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Santai,  the  road 
from  Osaka  joins  in  on  the  r., 
Kongo-san  rising  just  beyond,  in 
the  near  distance. 

GojO  (Jnn,  Omote-ya)  is  a  fau> 
sized  town,  with  plenty  of  tea- 
houses. Tzain  may  be  availed  of 
from  here  to  the  next  laige  place, 

Hasliiinoto  {Inn^  Take-ya),  where 
again  taking  jinrildsha,  one  crosses 
to  the  1.  bank.    The  vill.  of 

Kamuro  (7nr»,  Eome-ya,  Tama- 
ya)  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
side  valley  leading  up  to  Koya-san, 
its  ration  d^Hre  being  the  accom- 
modation 6f  pilgrims  to  that  shrine. 
Bands  of  pilgrims  may  be  found 
dining  there  at  almost  any  time  of 
day  in  spring,  the  fare  provided 
being  vegetarian  when  they  are  on 
their  way  up  as  contrite  sinners, 
but  generously  supplemented  with 
fish  and  eggs — the  Japanese  sub- 
stitutes for  meat — when, they  are 
returning  downwards.'^pardoned  and 
at  peace  with  all  the  gods.  The 
traveller  will  probably  be  told  at 
Kamuro  that  the  distance  to  Koya- 
san  is  only  8  ri  ^*  but  the  ri  in  this 
mountain  district  consists  of  50 
chdt  which  brings  the  distance  up 
to  4  ri  6  thd  of  standard  mea> 
surement,  or  10}  miles  English.  It 
must  all  be  walked  or  done  by 
hago,  and  is  a  succession  of  steep 
ups  and  downs,  the  former  pre- 
dominating; but  the  eye  is  so 
charmed  at  every  turn  that  fatigue 
is  forgotten.  Several  villages  are 
passed  through,  of  which  the  best 
are  itaiM  (/nn,  Naka-ya)  and 
Kantiya  (Iim,  Hana-ya).  During 
the  fiitt  half  of  the  walk,  beautiful 
glimpses  are  obtained  fh>m  time  to 
time  of  the  TosMno^wa  flowing 
far  below.  There  is  little  or  no 
shade,  and  the  palmettos  on  the 
hill-sides  bear  witness  to  the  excep- 
tional  warmth   o£  the  climate  of 
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this  cKstrict.  For  the  second  ha}f, 
the  "Way  leads  up  amidst  magnifi- 
cent timber,  chiefly  conifers,  to  be- 
hold which  and  to  enjoy  whose  deli- 
cioQs  shadQ  and  fragrance,  would 
of  itself  reward  one  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Most  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens are  chamsBcyparis.  Strangely 
enough,  but  few  examples  are  seen 
of  the  species  to  which  Koya-san 
has  grren  its  name — the  Kdya-^wiJd 
(Sciadopytis  x^erticUlata).  This  su- 
perb forest,  which  now  belongs  no 
longer  to  the  priests  but  to  the  cen- 
tral Goremment,  rings  with  the 
rhythmic  chant  of  the  coolies  who 
laboriously  bear  down  the  timber 
from  mountain  recesses  situated 
above  the  monastery.  It  is  thus 
conveyed  to  Wakayama,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  thence 
shipped  in  junks  to  Tokyo.  A 
bridge  little  wortl^y  of  its  high- 
sounding  name,  Gokumku-bashi, 
that  is,  the  Bridge  of  Paradise, 
marks    the  beginning  of 

KOyaHBan  proper  (1,040  ft.)  and 
of  the  last  and  steepest  portion  of 
the  climb.   The  forest  grows  thicker 
and  thidcer,  till  at  last  we  reach  a 
plain  black  gate  forming  the  back 
entrance  (Fuddzaka-guchi)    to    the 
temple  grounds.    The  exceptionally 
fine   bronze   image    of  Jizo   just 
outside  dates  from  the  year  1745. 
n  was  the  gift  of  a  female  devotee. 
The  smaller  but  handsome  bronze 
Kwannon  inside  the  gate  to  the  1. 
dates  from  1852.    From  here  it  is 
but  a  few  yards  to  the  Sankei-nin 
Torishirahe-sho,  or  OfSce  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  Pilgrims,  where  the 
traveller  will  be  asked  whence  he 
comes   and   at   which   temple  he 
desires  to  lodge,  and  will  then  be 
furnished  gratis  with  a  guide  to 
conduct  him  thither ;  or,  if  he  have 
no  preference  and  no  letter  of  intro- 
duction, some  lodging  will  be  as- 
signed to  him.    This  question  of 
the  lodging  is  important,  as  Koya- 
Ban  has  no  inns.    The  temples  do 
duty  for  them — or  rather  the  priests' 
residences  included  in  the  Japanese 
term  for  a  Buddhist  temple  {tera). 


Many  are  apt  to  be  too  full   of 
pilgrims  of  the  lower  class  to  afford 
pleasant  quarters.    The  most  aris- 
tocratic   are    Sliojo   Shin-in    pos- 
sessing fine  snites  of  rooms,  Hen  jo 
Eo-in,  Kcmgo  Sammat-in,aBdJd]ur 
in.    The    people  at  Kamuro   will 
probably  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
traveller  into  patronising  some  in- 
ferior house  with  which  they  are  in 
league.    Of  coure  the  priestly  hosts 
provide  no  foreign  food,  neither  is 
fish  or  flesh  of  any  sort  tolerated  in 
the  village,  though  liquor  is  permit- 
ted.   The  visitor,    therefore,  who 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  vege- 
tarianism for  a  single  day  had  bet- 
ter see  the  sights,  and  go  on  to  one 
of  the  villages  below  so  that  the 
foreigner,  unless  he    be    a    vege- 
tarian, must   come  provided.    In 
any  case  he  should  remember  that 
his  hosts  are  monks,  not  innkeepers* 
and  must  refrain.   6'om  ordering 
them  about.      There  is  no  flxed 
charge  for  board  and  lodging;  but  it 
behoves  the    visitor  to  be  liberfd, 
and  to  give  at  least  as  much  as  he 
would  pay  in  a  first-olass  inn.   The 
service  of  the  rooms  is  all  done  by 
acolytes,  no  woman  being  admitted 
to  any  such  employment.    Indeed, 
it  is  only  since  the  last  revolution 
that  women  hate  been  permitted  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  at  all.    Kone 
may  even  live  in  the  village,  the 
business  at  all  the  shops  being  ex- 
clusively in  men's  hands,  whence 
possibly   the    exceptional   silence 
pervading  the  place.    The  pilgrims 
are  wakened  before  dawn,  and  the 
traveller  may,  if  he  likes,  assist  at 
matins,  which  service  is  performed 
in  a  hall  lined  with  thousands  of 
funeral  tablets,  prayers  being  off- 
ered up  for  the  souls  of  those  whose 
names  are  inscribed  thereon. 

ICongdln^i — for  that  is  the  proper  name 
of  the  moDMtery.  Kdyanan  being  only 
the  name  of  the  mountain  op  which  it 
stands — is  one  of  the  oldest  religions 
foundations  in  Japan .  It  dates  from  A.D. 
816,  having  been  then  founded  by  the 
great  saint*  KdbO  Daishi.  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Saga  made  a  grant  of  land  for 
the  purpose.    As  KGbd  Daishi  was  on  his 
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way  up  the  mountain,  he  met  Eariha 
Hydjin,  the  Shinto  god  of  the  locality. 
"Wbo,  being  addicted  to  the  chase,  was  ac- 
compaaied  byjiwo  dogs.  This  god  pro- 
mised his  protection  to  the  monastery, 
and  in  return  for  this  the  Shintd  Temple 
of  Kyfi,  dedicated  to  the  mountain-god's 
mother,  was  afterwards  built  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  Talleys.  This  legend  is 
the  explanation  given  of  the  toleration  of 
dogs  on  Edya-san,  while  no  other  animals 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  precincts. 
CHher  iNrohibitionB  existed  in  former 
times  against  musical  inatroments,  the 
planting  of  bamboos  or  trees  that  could 
be  turned  to  profit,  archery  and  football, 
gambling  «fd  checkers,  bamboo  brooms, 
and  three-pronged  hay-forks.  The  princi- 
pal mediteval  benefactors  of  the  monas- 
tery were  the,Pmperor  Shirakawa  and  the 
TaikO  Hideyoshl.  The  latter's  nephew 
and  adopted  son  Hldetsugu  committed 
Ttwakiri  here.  Kdya-san  has  experienced 
no  striking  reverseB,  though,  like  all 
Buddhist  monasteries,  it  has  suffered  to 
soQie  extent  from  the  recent  disestablish- 
ment oC  Buddhism.  Ite  greatest  enemy 
haa  been  fire.  The  conflagrations  of  1843 
and  1888  were  the  most  disastrous  during 
the  present  century.  The  great  pagoda 
perished  on  the  former  occasion,  and  has 
never  been  restored.  On  the  latter,  when 
the  fixe  lasted  for  two  davs  (llth>-12th 
February),  large  numbers  of  the  priests' 
dwellings  were  swept  away,  but  fortu- 
nately no  edifice  of  special  importance. 
A.  treasure  of  which  the  monastery  is 
juatlyproud  is  a  collection  of  eight  thou- 
sand scrolls  of  the  Buddhist  scriptureb 
written  In  letters  of  gold  and  elaborately 
omamented  with  silver  designs.  These 
aorolls  are  valued  at  over  half<a-million 
yen. 

The  BigbtB  of  Koya-san  take  hall 
a  day  to  see,  Tbe  first  and  most  im- 
pressiye  is  an  enormous  Cemetery, 
through  which  leads  an  avenue  of 
cryptomerias  18  cho  long  ;  or  rather 
the  cemetery  ip  a  kind  o£  irregular 
avenue  laid  along  a  magnificent 
crypton^eria  forest.  Hot  that  most 
of  the  bodies  .are  actually  buried 
heva  In  m^ny  cases  the  so-called 
tomb  is  merely  a  monument  raised 
to  the  memory  of  the  de^d  believ- 
er, who,  through  this  nominal 
burial  by  the  side  of  Eobo  Daishi, 
obtains  the  spiritual  privilege  of  re- 
birth into  the  Tosotsu  Heaven,  or 
into  J6do,  "  the  Pure  Land  of  Per- 
fect Bliss/'  In  other  oases,  after 
the  corpse  has  been  cremated,  the 
Adam's-apple  and  some  of  the  teeth 


are  sent  to  Koya-san,  these  remauks 
being  consigned  to  a  common  pit 
called  Koisu-dd,  or  the  Hall  of  Bones, 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  cannot 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  separate 
tomb.  At  all  events,  their  funeral 
tablets  are  sent  to  the  monastery 
to  be  prayed  over  daily.  As  one 
walks  along  the  avenue,  a  special 
cicerone  who  has  all  the  names  by 
heart,  points  out  the  most  impor- 
tant graves.  After  crossing  the 
Ichi  no  Eashi,  or  First  Bridge  over 
the  tiny  Odogawa,  the  monuments 
of  the  Baimyos  of  Sendai,  Uw^ima, 
Kaga,  and  Satsuma  are  among  those 
first  passed.  Such  noblemen's  mo- 
numents may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  commoners  by  their 
peculiar  pagoda  shape  ( Jap. 50to&a  or 
gorin,  see  p.  44).  A  little  off  the  road 
to  the  r.  are  the  graves  of  the  cele- 
brated heroes  Atsumori  and  Kuma- 
gai  Naozane,  and  then  those  of  the 
Baimyos  of  Hizen,  Matsumae,  and 
Choehu;  then— but  we  can  only 
pick  out  a  few  names  from  among 
thousands—  the  early  warrior  Tada- 
no-Manju  (this  is  the  oldest  monu- 
ment in  the  cemetery),  the  16th 
century  chieftain  Takeda  Shingen^ 
the  Hachisuka  family,  li-Eamon- 
no-Kami,  the  Baimyos  of  Tosa,  the 
traitor  Akechi  Mitsuhide  whose 
monument  has  been  riven  from  top 
to  bottom  by  a  thunderbolt  as  a 
warning  to  faithless  servants,  and 
so  on  ad  ir^nitum.  In  the  case  of 
great  families,  many  subsidiary 
monuments  surround  the  chief  oae 
in  the  httle  enclosure,  and  before 
this  often  stands  a  torii,  the  stone 
for  which,  as  for  all  the  monuments, 
is  brought  from  a  place  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bizen  called  Mikage,  a  word 
that  has  come  to  be  the  Japanese 
name  for  ** granite."  The  monumemt 
of  the  Ichikawa  Banjuro  family  of 
actors,  just  before  reaclung  the 
^aka  no  Hashi,  or  Middle  Bridge,  is 
distinguished  by  a  thin  pillar.^iat 
with  a  praying- wheel  in  front  is  de- 
dicated to  Jizo,  and  is  called  the 
Ase-kaki  Jizo,  because  believed  to  be 
covered  every  morning  with  the  per- 
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spiration  which  that  plod's  snfferings 
in  hell  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race  bring  ont  on  his  body.  The 
Daimyds  of  Gkishn  have  the  second 
largest  monument  in  thd  cemetery, 
those  of  Snruga  the  largest  of  all,  28 
ft.  high.  Next  we  come  to  that  of 
the  Imperial  Princess  Sei-Kwan-In- 
no-Miya,  to  those  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Basbo,  of  the  saint  Enko 
Daishi,  of  Asano  Takumi-no-Kami 
(the  nnhappy  lord  of  the  Forty-seven 
Bonins),  etc.,  etc.  We  next  arrive, 
at  a  shrine  containing  one  thousand 
gilt  images  of  Amida,  with 
another  beside  it  having  a  statue 
of  Kob5  Daishi  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  carved  by  himself ;  and  after 
that  another  temple,  with  pictures 
(mandara)  by  the  same  saint  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  Buddhist  universe 
iKongd-kai  and  Taizd-hai).  The 
next  feature  in  the  walk  is  afforded 
by  some  bronze  images  of  Jiz5, 
Fud5,  and  Dainichi,  placed  behind 
a  trough  of  water.  Believers  sprin- 
kle this  water  over  the  images,  in 
order  to  benefit  the  souls  of  their 
own  ancestors  .  Immediately  be- 
yond, is  a  small  bridge  called  the 
Mumyd  no  Hashi,  or  Nameless 
Bridge,  a  corruption  of  Mi-myd  no 
BashU  or  Bridge  of  the  August 
Mausoleum.  It  is  believed  that  no 
one  can  cross  this  bridge  who,  for 
moral  reasons,  is  unacceptable  to 
Kobo  Daishi. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Hideyoahi 
made  a  pilgrimage  hither  after  he  had 
risen  to  tiie  highest  position  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  accompanied  by  the  high-priest 
alone,  came  at  night  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
crossed  it,  and  turned  back  again  without 

going  as  far  as  the  tomb,  thus  satisfying 
imselfthat  the  slaughter  he  had  been 
compelled  to  male  of  his  enemies  in 
order  to  seise  the  supreme  power  and 
jcBstore  peace  to  the  niktion,  was  approved 
'  by  Kdbd  Daishi,  and  that  he  might  now 
pay  his  formal  visit  on  the  morrow  in  fall 
state,  accompanied  by  all  the  princes, 
without  fear  of  being  pat  to  shame  before 
them. 

A  separate  enclosure  to  the  1. 
contains  the  unpretentious  monu- 
ments of  several  Mikados.  We  next 
reach  the  MandOrd,  or  Hall  of  Ten 


Thousand  Lamps,  but  first  look  in 
at  the  octagonal  KotstHJlo,  or  Hall 
of  Bones  already  mentioned,  and 
peer  through  the  gate  of  the  €h 
Byd,  or  Tomb  of  Kobo  Daishi, 
which  is  never  opened  save  on  the 
2l6t  day  of  the  3rd  moon,  old  style, 
when  new  vestments  are  provided 
for  the  dead  saint.  We  also  per- 
ceive two  small  Shinto  shrines  Just 
showing  through  the  thick  trees. 
The  Mandoro  is  a  wooden  building 
100  ft.  long,  ^nd  somewhat  less 
than  half  that  in  depth,  with  closed 
grated  shutters.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the 
interior,  countless  bmss  lamps  may 
be  seen  ranged  in  rows.  Of  these 
only  about  one  hundred  are  kept 
lighted,  the  present  reduced  state 
of  the  monastery's  exchequer  not 
permitting  expenditure  on  a  more 
lavish  scale. 

No  offering  can  be  more  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  Buddhistic  piety  than  bom- 
ing  lamps,  which  typify  the  refulgent 
wisdom  of  the  gods  Dainichi  and  Amida. 
A  story  is  told  which  recalls  the  Bible 
story  of  tl)e  widow's  mite : — On  some 
great  occasion  a  rich  man  presented  ten 
thousand  lamps,  while  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  nothing,  cut  off  her  long  tress^ 
to  make  up  money  enough  to  present  a 
single  lamp.  Nevertheless  her  offering 
was  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two ;  ana 
when  a  gust  of  wind  arose,  the  rich  man's 
ten  thousand  lamps  were  all  blown  out, 
.  while  the  poor  woman's  single  lamp  shone 
on  with  increased  brilliancy.  According- 
ly the  larg^t  lamp  in  the  hall  is  called 
the  Hinja  no  Ittd,  or  Poor  Woman's 
Single  Lamp. 

So  far  the  Cemetery.  The  travel- 
ler now  returns  the  way  he  came, 
and  after  picking  up  his  luggage 
at  the  temple  where  he  spent  the 
night,  will  see  the  rest  of  the  sights 
on  his  way  to  the  gate  leading  in 
the  direction  of  VVakayama. 

Leaving  the  temple  where  we 
have  lodged,  we  wend  through  the 
village,  accompanied  as  before  by 
our  priestly  guide,  sad  traces  of  the 
great  fire  of  1838  being  visible  all 
around.  First  we  visit  the  Kongd* 
bujif  or  abbot's  residence,  &n  un- 
usually handsome  specimen  df 
Japanese    domestic     nrphitedture, 
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adorned  with  gold  Rliding  screens 
by  Kftno  Tan-yu,  Besshu,  Tanzan, 
and  other  classical  artists.  An  old- 
^hioned  arrangement  to  be  seen 
here,  as  in  other  residences  of 
the  XQonks,  is  what  is  called  the 
irori  no  ma,  or  **  hearth  room," 
which  is  an  apartment  having  a 
large  square  chimney  like  a  pillar 
ana  a  small  altar  on  one  side.  'J'he 
monks  sit  round  this  heated  pillar 
in  winter  to  recite  their  scriptures. 
The  room  where  Hidetsugu  com- 
mitted harakiri  after  he  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  his  father,  has 
been  restored  exactly  in  the  style 
of  his  period  (end  of  16th  century). 

We  next  proceed  to  the  8hichi-dd 
i}aran,  or  temples  proper,  and  pass- 
ing by  several  which  are  uninterest* 
ing,  stop  to  examine  the 

jCondo,  or  Golden  Hall.  Burnt 
in  1843,  but  restored  in  1852,  this 
grand  edifice  fully  deserves  its 
name,  for  the  interior  is  ablaze  with 
|told  and  gloiious  colouring.  Nor  is 
it  only  beautiful.  The  keyaki  wood, 
of  which  the  huge  beams  and  col- 
umns consist,  proclaims  its  solidity; 
and  even  the  magnificent  carvings 
adorning  the  exterior  are  of  the 
same  material,  some  of  the  slabs 
being  9  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  high.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  three  squares, 
one  within  the  other.  The  outer- 
most of  these  squares  is  the  un-  ' 
coloured  carved  shell  just  mention- 
ed; that  next  to  it  is  the  gejin  or 
nave,  while  the  innermost  is  the 
nai^in  or  chancel ;  and  this  it  is  that 
the  artist  has  so  splendidly  decorat- 
ed with  gold,  with  paintings  of 
angels  and  Buddhist  deities,  and 
with  coloured  carvings  of  birds. 
Images  of  the  deities  Kongo  Satta, 
Fudo,  Fugen»  Kongo-o,  Qozanze 
Myo-o,  and  Eokuz5  Bosatsu  stand 
on  a  raised  dais,  whose  sides  are 
filled  in  with  the  peony  and  lion  in 
gilt  open-work,  while  the  ceiling 
above  them  glows  with  rich  paint- 
ings of  dragons  with  a  phosnix  in 
their  midst.  The  shriioie  guarded 
by  these  images  conts^ns  one  of  the 
god  Yakiishi  carved  by  Kobo  Daishi 


himself.  The  mandara  hanging  to 
the  pillars  represent,  as  usual,  the 
two  halves  of  the  Buddhist  universe. 
On  leaving,  notice  the  paintinos  of 
the  Sixteen  Makan,  which  are  about 
9  ft.  sq.  and  executed  in  an  ex- 
tremely norid  style.  The  holy  men 
are  painted  in  four  groups. 

In  an  adjacent  building  some 
gigantic  gilt  images  of  the  Qo-chi 
Nyorai,  or  Five  Gods  of  Wudon^ 
formerly  in  the  Fagoda,  have  now 
their  temporary  abode.  The  SaUO, 
*  or  Westeni  Fagoda,  is  a  two-storied 
building  of  a  curiously  complicated 
style  of  construction.  A  mong  other 
minor  buildings,  may  be  mention- 
ed two  small  Shinto  shrines  de- 
dicated to  the  aboriginal  J&p&neiBe 
gods  who  ruled  the  mountain  before 
K,obo  Daishi's  advent, — ^brUliantly 
painted  with  red  ochre,  and  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  ad- 
jacent grey  unpainted  Buddhist 
shrines ;  also  the  Kyddd^  pr  Bevolv- 
ing  Library,  elegantly  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  a  two-storied  pagoda^ 
and  the  Miei-dOr  containing  a  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Kobo  Daishi 
painted  by  his  disciple  Frince  Shin- 
nyo,  the  eyes  of  which  were  dotted 
in  by  the  saint  himself. 

Leaving  the  endoexoe  that  holds 
all  these  buildings,  we  turn  r.  and 
see  ahead  the  summit  of  Jin-ga^ 
mine,  50  chd  distant  &om  the  uur- 
end  of  the  great  Cemetery,  and 
affording — at  least  so  the  monks 
declare — a  view  over  portions  of  no 
less  than  thirty  provmoes.  To  the 
L  is  the  Seminary  (Gakurin),  which 
is  not  usually  visited,  but  which 
is  excellently  fitted  up  to  accom- 
modate the  120  indoor  students  and 
200  outdoor  students  who  resort  to 
it  for  theologioal  instruction.  Sinoa 
1895,  "general  Buddhism"  (what- 
ever that  may  be)  has,  by  Govern- 
ment order,  replaced  the  exclusive 
teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Shingon  sect,  and  modem  sciences 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Some  of  the  class-rooms  are  fitted 
up  in  European  fashion  with 
benches    and  blackboards,   while 
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others  retain  the  old  Japanese  style 
—mats,  a  sort  of  dais  for  the 
lecturer,  and  a  kakemono  of  Kobo 
Baishi  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
Each  bedroom  is  shared  by  two  or 
three  students.  Before  meals,  a 
long  Buddhist  grace  is  intoned. 

[•niose  "Whose  limits  of  time  do 
not  permit  of  their  goiog  on  to 
Wai^yama  by  the  route  about 
to  be  described,  may  reach  Ko- 
be or  Kyoto  more  expeditiously 
from  Kdya-san  by  retracing 
their  steps  down  the  mountain 
to  Kamuro,  whence  by  jinriki- 
sha  to  Hashimoto^  and  train 
via  Takada  and  Oji.  Kyoto  or 
K5be  may  thus  be  reached  the 
same  night.] 

The  inspection  of  the  Koya-san 
Seminary  concluded,  we  retrace  our 
steps  a  little,  and  soon  reach  what 
is  called  the  front  gate  {(ymote-morC) 
of  the  monastery  grounds,  a  hand- 
some structure  decorated  with 
carvings  by  Hidari  Jingord,  which 
leads  in  the  direction  of  Waka- 
yama;  for  the  Kamuro  way  by 
which  we  came,  and  which  is  now 
the  more  frequented  of  the  two,  is 
officially  termed  the  back  way  {ura- 
guchi).  Eobo  Daishi  came  up  from 
the  Kishil  or  Wakayama  side, — a 
tradition  whose  details  are  com- 
memorated in  several  monuments 
which  we  successively  pass  on  our 
walk  down.  The  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque the  whole  way.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  walk  at  least  as  far  as  the 
hamlet  of  Shiga,  a  distance  of  over 
4  ri  from  Koya-san,  nor  can  jinri- 
kishas  be  counted  on  till  reaching 
the  busy  little  town  of  Kokawa. 

[Most  Japanese  nowadays  sacri- 
fice seeing  the  Omote-guchi  way 
to  obtaining  the  convenience 
of  jinrikishas  1  ri  sooner.  This 
they  effect  by  following  the 
Kamuro  road  -down  as  far  as 
Kamiya,  wheie  they  diverge  1. 
to  Kudoyama  {Inn,  Mori-kan) 
on  the  river.] 

Kokawa  (Inn,  *Kana-ya),  where 


we  find  ourselves  in  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Kinokawa  (or  Kii-gawa),  and 
on  the  high  road  to  Wakayama. 
Eokxtwordera,  the  great  Buddhist 
temple  oC  this  place,  No.  3  of  the 
l%irty-three  Holy  Pbtces,  is  an  an- 
eient  and  celebrated  shrine,  founded 
in  A.D.  770.  As  usual  in  this  land 
of  wooden  buildings,  fire  has  more 
than  once  done  its  destructive 
work,  and  the  present  edifices  date 
only  from  the  17th  century.  The 
principal  gateway  contains  fine 
statues  of  the  Ki-o,  colossal  in  size 
and  excellently  preserved.  A  iittle 
further  on  is  a  building,  called 
I^dnan  Sanno  0  Do,  curiously  decor- 
ated with  open-work  wood-carvings 
nailed  on  to  the  panels  of  the  front 
and  sides,  and  representing  inci- 
demts  in  the  history  of  an  image  of 
Kwannon  sh^>ed  Uke  a  young  boy, 
wluch  is  declared  by  tradition  to 
have  emerged  miraculously  from 
the  pond  close  by.  Several  hand- 
some bronzes  and  a  stone  with  the 
impression  of  Buddha's  feet  next 
attract  our  attention.  Passing 
through  the  second  gateway  with 
its  images  of  the  Sii-Tenno,  we 
enter  a  picturesque  garden,  contain- 
ing some  magnificent  old  camphor- 
trees  ;  one,  in  particular,  would  take 
seven  men  to  encircle  it  with  out- 
stretched arms.  The  cherry-blos- 
soms, too,  are  very  fine.  The  Hondd 
is  a  plain  building  17  ken  (about  102 
ft.)  square,  whose  outside  gallery 
is  all  hung  with  modem  inscribed 
tablets.  The  images  of  the  Twenty- 
eight  Followers  of  Kwannon,  r.  and 
1.  of  the  main  altar,  whose  shrine  is 
never  opened,  are  excellent  ancient 
works  of  art.  On  a  terraee  at  the 
back  stand  two  brightly  decorated 
shrines  dedicated  to  the  Shinto 
gods  of  Nyu  and  Nyaku-ichi,  the  ab- 
original guardian  deities  of  the 
place.  The  monastery  is  rich  in 
miscellaneous  treasures  smd  manu- 
scripts, to  see  which,  however, 
requires  a  special  introduction .  An 
unusually  large  Oydgi-yaH  jar  (see 
p.  71)  is  the  only  curiosity  shown 
to  all  comers. 
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The  traveller,  who  now  emerges 
from  the  mountains  into  the  ciVili« 
sation  of  the  plain,  will  be  Btruck 
with  the  variety  of  quaint  and 
beautiful  tiles  at  the  comers  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  Some  are  shap- 
ed like  demons'  heads,  some  like 
sheUs,  some  like  flowers,  etc.  The 
whole  way  into  Wakayama  from 
Kokawa  lies  down  the  smiling 
valley  of  the  Einokawa,  with  its 
screen  of  hills  on  either  side. 
Notice  the  lines  of  Juuse  or  vejge- 
table-wax  trees  {Rhus  succedanea), 
from  whose  sap  are  made  the  can- 
dles for  wUch  this  province  is  fa- 
mous. When  November  comes, 
the  leaf  of  this  tree  almost*  vies  in 
beauty  with  that  of  the  maple,  so 
brilliant  axe  its  hectic  hues.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  long  bridge 
joining  Jtoade  (inn,  Izuyo)  on  the 
r.  bank  with  its  suburb  of  Rtnato 
on  the  1.  bank. 

[Those  interested  in  temples  are 
advised  to  g:o  1  ri  out  of  their 
way  to  view  the  now  nearly 
deserted,  but  still  stately,  re- 
mains of  the  monastery  of 
NegorO'ji,  a  branch  of  Koya-san 
dedicated  to  Fudo,  the  monks 
of  which  waged  successful  war 
against  Nobunaga  in  the  16th 
century.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extensive  reli- 
gious estabhshments  in  Japan, 
and  a  perfect  example  of  the 
Shichi'dd  Oaran.  The  various 
temples  and  priests*  houses  ex- 
tended over  two  hill-«ides,  and 
the  architecture  of  wlutt  re- 
mains has  an  impressive  and 
characteristic  aspect.  The  im- 
mense park-like  grounds  are 
full  of  lovely  cherry-trees  and 
pine-trees,  the  former  a  Ml- 
liant  sight  in  April.] 

Wakayaema  [Imiy  Fuji-gen) 

This  lame  but  qniet  pibuDe.  sow  the  oApl- 
tal  of  the  I*refecture  of  Wajkayama.  wu 
formerly  the  castle-town  of  the  ^ncee  of 
Kishtl  who  were  descended  from  the 
eighth   son   of  the  Shfigan  leyasu,  and 


endowed  with  a  fief  of  566,000  fhoku.  The 
family  held  very  exalted  rank,  being  one 
of  the  three  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Oo  San-ke  (see  p.  240).  Its  domain  includ- 
ed the  whole  province  of  Klshfi,  together 
with  that  of  Ise  as  far  north  as  Matsuzaka. 
Wakayama  has  little  trade*  the  only 
manufacture  worth  mention  being  a 
cotton  material  called  men-furxnneni, 
which  simulates  the  appearance  of  flan- 
nel, and  is  widely  used  among  the  lower 
classes,  not  only  of  Japan,  but  of  China 
and  Korea.  A  certain  amount  of  timber, 
floated  down  the  Einokawa,  is  also  ex- 
ported. 

possesses  three  great  attractions, — 
the  castle  of  its  former  lords,  the 
temple  of  Kimii-dera,  and  the 
scenery  of  Waka-no-ura.  All  three 
lie  in  the  same  direction, — south 
from  the  inn, — and  can  be  done 
io  a  single  afternoon,  though  the 
pleasanter  plan  is  to  devote  a  whole 
day  to  loitering  about  the  beautiful 
neighbourhood  of  Kimii-dera  and 
Waka-no-ura.  A  request  for  per- 
mission to  visit  the  castle  should 
be  made  through  the  innkeeper  to 
the  prefectural  authorities. 

The  Castle  of  "Wakayama  is  pro- 
bably the  most  perfect  extant  speci- 
men of  that  style  of  architecture 
in  Japan ;  for  though  strictly  a»- 
cien  regime,  it  dates  only  from  about 
1850,  just  before  that  rbgime  began 
to  totter,  and  even  the  sword  and 
spear-racks  in  the  lower  storey 
are  still  intact,  the  wood  looking 
as  new  as  if  only  put  in  place  yes- 
terday. The  building,  which  is 
three-storied,  crowns  a  densely 
wooded  hill,  and  exhibits  the  pecu- 
liarity that  part  of  its  fortifications 
rise  directly  from  the  neighbouring 
roadway,  without  being  protected 
by  a  moat.  The  panorama  from 
the  top  includes  : — W.,  the  mouth 
of  the  Einokawa  and  the  sea ;  S.,  in 
the  distance,  the  iKMKUitaiziB  of 
Arida,  the  land  of  oranges ;  E.,  other 
nearer  mountains  of  which  Byu- 
mon-zan  is  the  highest,  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Einokawa  studded 
with  villages,  the  mountains  about 
Eoya^<Ban,  then  Kompsd-ma  and  the 
other  mountains  of  xamato ;  N.E., 
the  Eatsuiagi  range  which  shuts  in 
the  vaUey  at  no  great  dietanee,  the 
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lowest  point  being  the  Onoyama- 
toge  leading  over  to  Sakai;  andN.W. 
^he  promonotry  of  Eada  which 
almost  seems  to  touch  the  island  of 
Awajijto  whose  L  the  moxintains  of 
Awa  in  Shikoka  are  visible  in  the 
blue  distance.  At  one's  feet,  on  all 
sides  except  the  S.,  is  the  town. 
On  that  side  there  is  emptiness, 
l>ecanse  the  dwellings  of  the  samtL- 
rai,  which  formerly  stood  there, 
have  been  demolished  and  the  sites 
turned  into  fields, — ^an  eloquent, 
though  mute,  witness  to  the 
political  change  that  has  transform- 
ed modern  Japanese  society. 

Eimii'dera  Hes  1  ri  25  cho  S.  of 
'Wakayama  by  a  good  jinrikisha 
road.  It  is  Ko.  2  of  the  Thirty- 
three  Holy  Places,  belongs  to  the 
Shingon  sect,  and  is  said  to  have 
'  been  founded  in  AD.  770  by  a 
Chinese  missionary  named  I-kwan, 
.'though  the  present  Hondo  is  only 
some  two  and  a  half  centuries  old. 

According  to   legend,  the   reason  for 
.l>uilding  the  temple  In  this  particular  spot 
"was  the  discovery  here,  nnder  a  tree,  of  a 
tmiracnloQS   image  of  the    Eleven-faced 
Ewannon,  now  enshrined  in  a  large  reli- 
quary behind  the  main  altar.     As  this 
image  was  far  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  ' 
-pubUc  gaze,  I-kwan  carved  another,  of 
the  Thousand-handed  Kwannon,  for  the 
adoration  of  the  common   herd.      This 
'sfxuads  in  a  recess  to  the  r.  of  the  reli-  . 
quaxy  just  mentioned.     The   chief  fes- 
'tivals  afe  celebrated  on  the  18th  Marcb 
,4md*'9th  July. 

Though  Kimii-dera  is  doubtless 
a  fine  temple  finely  situated,  its 
chief  ^lory  is  its  view, — ^not  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  absolutely  lovely 
and    characteristically     Japanese. . 

'The  spectator  himself,  from  the 
temple  court  or  the  priests'  hand- 
some reception  rooms,  stands  just 
at  the  height  above  the  view  that 

.an  artist  woidd  choose;  and  he 
looks  out  W.  towards  the  sea  over  ., 

.  a  scene  recalling  that  from  Koken- . 
d5  near  Yokobama,  or  from  Tes-  < 

•  shi&ji  over  Mio-no-Matsubara, — a  de- 
licious labyrinth  of  land  and  water,  • 
of  which  the  principal  feature  is 
the  extremely  narrow  strip  of  land,  - 

.more  than  a  mile  long,  called 


Waka-no-ura. 

A  sandy  peninsula,  narrow  and  fan- 
tastically overgrown  with  pines,  enclos- 
ing a  little  bay,  snd  having  islands  or 
hills  near  to  it,  is  the  Japanese  teau  idial 
of  aoeaeKy,  their  taste  being  not  for 
savage,  Alpine,  overpowering  grandeur, 
but  for  the  esthetic,  the  soft,  the  well  pro- 
portioned in  form  and  line,— the  civilis- 
ed, if  one  may  so  express  it.  Poets  have 
sung  the  beauty  of  this  spot  ever  since 
Japan  has  had  a  literature.  The  follow- 
ing stanza  of  Akahlto  (see  p.  69)  is  fami- 
liar to  every  Japanese  adult : — 

Waka-no-ura  ni 

Skio  mteki-kureba 
Kata  vfo  nami 

Ashibe  wo  tashite 

Tazu  naki-wataru 

that  iB,  rendered  literally, 

"On  the  shore  of  Waka 
When  the  tide  comes  flowing  in, 
There  being  no  dry  land, 
Towards  the  reedy  place 
The  storks  fly  across  crying." 

The  reeds  of  a  thousand  years  ago  are 
commemorated  chiefly  in  the  name  of  an 
excellent  restaurant,  the  Ashibe-ya ;  there 
are  now  few,  if  any  storks  left,  for  the 
law  which  protected  them  as  sacred  birds 
lapsed  when  feudalism  fell ;  and  most  of 
the  pine-trees  on  the  peninsula  were 
hewn  down  when  they,  too,  ceased  to  be 
protected  by  immemorial  custom.  The 
peasants  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
shade  of  the  pine-trees  was  injurious  to 
Ibe  fields  beiiind.  Now,  however,  the 
same  peasants  would  give  much  to  have 
the  trees  back  again,  as  the  salt  sea  spray, 
which  they  warded  ofl*,  now  blasts  the 
crops. 

While  the  traveller  has  been  see- 
ing Kimii-dera,  his  guide  or  jin- 
rikisha-man  should  have  been  in- 
strueted  to  engage  a  boat,  in  which 
— jiniikiBha  included — ^the  party 
will  cross  the  shallow  inlet  to 
Waka-no-ura,  a  distance  of  16  cho 
to  the  hill  called  Seyatiui  or  Imose- 
yama  (comp.  p.  321)  at  the  root 
of  the  little  peninsula.  Kimii-dera 
looks  grwidly  fortress-like  as  one 
recedes  from  it,  and  the  views  are 
oharming  all  the  way  across.  To 
tiike  the  air  in  this  manner  is  a 
'favourite  pastime  of  the  citizens  of 
Wftkayama  on  summer  evenings; 
and  Waka^no-ura  has  inns  and  tea- 
houses where  the  cravings  of  the 
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inner  man  may  be  satisfied.  "Wliat 
one  chiefly  goes  out  to  see  is  a 
group  of  little  hills,  whose  onrions 
rooks  and  fantastic  pine-trees  {saga- 
rirmaisu)  form  a  natural  landscape 
l^rden,  of  which  piety  has  availed 
itself  to  erect  a  pagoda  and  several 
shrines. 

The  rock  is  called  Kishu-ishi  by  the 
Japanese,  to  whom^  its  beautifal  elate- 
like  appearance  recommends  it  for  use  in 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy. 

The  names  of  the  principal  spots 
visited  at  Waka-no-ura  are  Ashibe- 
no-ura,  Imose-yama,  Shiogama. 
Tamatsu-shima,  Tengu-yama,  the 
hamlet  of  Dejima,  and  Gk>ngen- 
yama.  It  is  worth  mounting  Ten- 
gu-yama  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
That  from  Gongen-yama  is  also 
much  admired. 

On  the  way  back  to  Wakayama 
by  jinrikisha,  one  passes  the  Shinto 
Temple  of  Akiha-san,  a  branch  of 
the  shrine  described  on  p.  238. 
The  Wakayama  Akiha-san  is  fa- 
mous for  its  maple-trees,  and  for  a 
Buddhist  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Five  Hundred  Bakan. 

A  walk  or  jinnkisha  ride  alon^  the 
coast  S.  from  Wakayama,  giving 
lovely  views,  is  that  to  Shiotsu  on  the 
way  to  Kumano  (see  next  BouteX  or 
to  the  P^de'Srjte'mcUsu  near  Fnji- 
shiro  on  the  way  to  Shiotsu. 

Steamers  leave  Wakayama  daily 
for  Osaka,  caUing  ia  at  £adfl,  -v^ere 
there  is  a  temple  for  which  women 
have  a  special  devotion.  There  is 
also  constant  steam  oommtmioa- 
tion  between  Wakayama  and  Ta- 
nabe,  Kushimoto,  and  other  laibtle 
ports  in  the  Kishfi-Ise  pemnsvila, 
ending  up  at  Yokkaichi. 

[Instead  of  taking  the  shorter 
inland  road  to  Ozaid  given  in 
the  Itinerary  prefixed  to  this 
Boute,  and  about  to  be  briefly 
described,  the  traveller  mifi^t 
follow  the  coast  tha  whole 
way,  so  as  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Eada.^  The  distances,  as 
done  by  jftmkisha,  are : 


WAKAYAMA  to  :— 

Bi   Ghd   M. 

E^da  3    23      9 

Tannowa(about)3    —      TJ 
OZAKI  2      15 

Total 8    24    21^] 


It  will  soon  be  possible  to  go  the 
whole  way  from  Wakayama  to 
Osaka  by  train,  probably  in  less 
than  3  hrs.  At  present  (1898)  ono 
must  ntill  do  the  first  6  or  7  ri  by 
jinrikisha,  avalliDg  of  an  excellent 
road.  It  heads  first,  for  a  short 
way,  up  the  valley  of  the  Sano- 
kawa,  and  then  turns  !.,  that  is  N.,. 
through  the  vill.  of  Yamaguchi  and 
over  a  stiffish  hill  called  the  Ono- 
yama  -  toge,  separating  the  pro- 
vinces of  Kishu  and  Izumi  The 
road  crosses  into  Izumi  at  a  little 
stream  appropriately  named  the  Sa- 
kai-gawa,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  which  are  some  mineral  springs. 
As  one  bowls  along  down  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  through  the  vilL  of 
Yamanakay  delightful  views  are 
obtained  of  the  Bay  of  Osaka  with 
its  strip  of  splendidly  fertile  coast 
and  of  Bokko-zan  beyond.  They 
remind  one  of  the  landscapes 
tirhich  Hiroshige  loved  to  depicts 
Entering  the  train  at  Ozaki,  the 
present  terminus,  and  passing 
through  Kaizuka  and  KishitSada, 
which  together  form  one  large  but 
rather  squalid  town,  we  next  reach 
the  prosperous  city  of  Sakai  (see 
Bte.  42).  From  this  place  it  is 
only  a  20  min.  run  to  Osaka,  the 
whole  distance  by  train  from  OzaM 
to  Osaka  being  accomplished  in 
l}hr. 
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ROUTE  39. 

Thbotjgh  Kumano  to  Ise. 
west  coast  of  xisht^.    temples  of 

HONOfT  AND  SHINGt^.  BAFIDS  OF 
THE  KUMANO-OAWA  AND  KTTA' 
YAMA-OAWA.  DOBO  HATCHd.  FALLS 
OF  NACHI.  EAST  COAST  OF  XISH9. 
BAPIDS   OF  THE  MZTAGAWA. 

This  rough,  but  delightfully  pio- 
tnresqtie,  route  is  reoommended 
only  to  those  whom  considerable 
experience  has  innred  to  Japanese 
coantry  ways.  It  might  well  be 
combined  with  the  two  preceding 
routes.  The  finest  part  of  it  is 
from  Tanabe  onwards*  the  intexiofr 
of  Eisha  and  the  £.  coast  being  on 
the  whole  more  picturesque  than 
the  W.  coast.  The  best  time  for 
the  trip  is  spring  or  late  autumn, 
the  climate  of  Kishti  being  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  mountains  of  Yamato  which 
act  as  a  screen  to  ward  off  noithern 
blasts. 

Kumano  is  practically  another  name  for 
the  province  of  Eii  or  Kishu,  the  W.  part 
being  Kueki-Gunumo,  i  e.  "  front  Koxna- 
no."  and  the  E.  part  Okti-Qumano,  or  "far 
Kumano."  The  two  together  include  Ku- 
ju-ku  Ura.i.e.  "ninety-nine  stretchee  of 
shore."  But  the  name  Kumano  is  naecl 
with  peculiar  reference  to  the  Three  Holy 
Places  {JUi'Gfumano  or  Kumano  San- tan)  of 
that  province,  namely,  Hongfl,  Shingfi, 
and  nacbi,  Che  origin  of  which  carriee  ub 
back  past  hietoiy  proper  into  the  legend- 
ary age.  Hongu,  lit.  "the  original  tem- 
ple," (or  "palace")  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Bujin  TennO  (Ist 
centiuy  B.C.) ;  Shingu,  or  "  the  new  tem- 
ple." in  the  reign  of  Keikd  Tennd  (A.J>. 
71 — 130).  the  former  being  some  way  up 
the  Knmano-gawa,  the  latter  at  the 
month  of  the  same  river.  Whether  fear 
of  the  destructive  floods  for  which  this 
river  is  notorious,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  location  of  the  shrhies  in  these 
particular  spots — spots  both  of  them 
specially  likely  to  suffer,  and  therefore 
standing  in  unusual  need  of  supernatural 
pvoteotion — is  a  matter  for  surmise.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  aboriginal  Shinto  tute- 
lary deities  were  early  adopted  by  the 
^ddhists  as  avatars  of  Ladian  gods, 
nnderthe  title  of  Kumano  Gongen  (conf.  p. 


48) ;  and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  the 
threefold  shrines  of  these  Gongen  were 
among  the  most  x)opular  in  Japan,  and 
among  tibe  most  representative  of  the  By9- 
bu  Shtntd  style.  The  Emperor  Oo-Shiia- 
kawa  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than 
thirty-four  pilgrimages  to  them,  or  at  least 
to  Hongfl.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  influence  of 
the  Pure  Shinto  tehool  had  begun  to  make 
itself  strongly  felt,  many  changes  were 
effected  both  in  the  bull^ngs  themselves 
and  in  the  lists  of  gods  therein  worship- 
ped. Hongd  and  Shingfl  axe  now  mt- 
together  in  Shinto  bands.  Naohi,  bestdes 
its  Shinto  shrine,  possesses  a  very  famous 
Buddhist  one.  A  curious  and  inezplica- 
ble  circumstance  connected  with  tb» 
Kumano  shiines  is  the  speoial  leversmse 
manifested  towards  them  by  the  people 
of  the  extreme  north  of  Japan,  who  sup- 
ply a  very  lai^e  percentage  of  the  pu- 
gTims,andave  locally  nickiMuned  J^toaniO- 
bei,  that  is,  *'  eastern  bumpkins." 

Itinerary. 

VVAKAYAMAto:—  Ri  Chd  M, 

Eimu-dera... 1  25  4^ 

Euioe  32  2| 

Shiotsu    2—5 

MinoBhima 2  26  6f 

Yuasa  2  35  tJ 

GOBO 5  11  13 

Innmi  3  2  7J 

Minabe 3  9  8 

TANABE    2  10  ^ 

Misu    2—5 

Kurisu-gawa  2  18  B 

Chikatsuyu 3  9  8 

Nonaka    29  2 

Ose   2  31  7 

YUNOMINK  2  18  6 

HONGU 25  If 

Miyai    (by    boat) 

about 4  8  101 

Tado    (by     boat) 

about A  18  11 

Back  to  Miyai  (by 

hoAi)  about 4  18  11 

SHINGU  (by  boat) 

about 5  —  12i 

Miwazaki    1  25  i^ 

Hama-no-miya  ...  2  12  5f 

NACHI    1  32  4J 

Back  to  Hama-no- 

miya     1  32  4+ 

KAT8UBA 23  14 

Total 65    16  160 
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Route  39. — Through  Kumano  io  Ise. 


Thence  by  steamer  to  Kinomoto, 
Kigishima,  Owase,  and  Nagashima, 
alienee  partly  by  land,  partly  by 
TiTer  to  Yamada,  as  shown  later 
on  in  the  text.  Some  of  the 
distances  are  approximate,  though 
«Tery  possible  care  has  been  taken 
-to  make  them  correct.  A  constant 
cause  of  change  and  perplexity  is 
introduced  by  the  construction  of 
new  roads  {shindS),  not  infrequently 
•f oUowed  by  the  disuse  of  the  same 
owing  to  floods  or  to  paucity  of 
traffic.  The  pedestrian  will  in  any 
'case  gain  by  adherence  to  the  old 
Toad,  whenever  a  choice  exists.  In 
some  parts,  new  measurements  of 
the  chief  highways  are  in  progress. 

We  leave  Wakayama  by  what,  as 
a  tribute  to  popular  piety,  is  still 
called  the  Kumnno  Kaidd,  Jinriki- 
shas  are  practicable — with  an  oc- 
casional walk  over  a  hill — all  the 
way  to  Tanabe  and  Misn.  Passing 
below  KimU-dera  (see  p.  331),  and 
Kuroe  famous  for  its  cheap  lac^ 
quered  trays  and  bowls,  we  skirt  a 
lovely  shore  to 

Shiotsu.  a  village  on  the  first  of 
those  little  landlocked  bays — 
secluded  paradises — that  gem  the 
coast  of  Eishu  and  of  Shima.  The 
sea,  and  the  dainty  little  sandy 
beach,  and  the  view  back  over 
Wakayama  and  the  valley  of  the 
Einokawa  and  across  to  Awaji  and 
Awa  in  Shikoku,  combine  to  form  a 
delicious  picture. 

[Pedestrians  can  save  time  and 
distance,  and  command  still 
finer  views,  by  diverging  1.  over 
the  FujishirO'Saka  before  reach- 
ing Smotsu,  between  the  ham- 
lets of  SVcata  and  ShimiKuJ] 

Before  passing  MinosMmaj  we 
cross  the  shallow  Arida-gawa  near 
its  mouth,  and  follow  up  its  1.  bank 
for  some  miles  along  an  embank- 
ment, between  rows  of  vegetable 
wax-trees  {haze),  the  oharacteristic 
tree  of  all  this  country-side.  We 
are  now  in  the  district  of  Arida, 
notable  as  the  greatest  orange-pro- 


ducing centre  in  Japan ;  and  as  we 
proceed,  we  find  all  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  wide  sheltered,  valleys 
covered  with  orange  groves. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange,  first  in- 
troduced into  tbis  district  towards  the 
close  of  the  16fh  century  from  Yatsushiro 
in  KyELshu,  succeeded  so  admirably  jthat, 

before  fifty  years  had  elapsed,  not  Osaka 
and  Kydto  only,  but  Yedo  looked  to  Arida 
for  their  choicest  supplies.  Forty  varie- 
ties of  the  orange  tribe  are  enumerated  iB 
Japan,  the  best-known  being  the  mikan 
proper,  or  mandarin  orange  (of  which  the 
Umhu  variety  is  the  most  prized),  the  kqji, 
the  kunemftd  (a  thick-skinned  variety),  the 
tachibaiuh  and  cUtidai  or  Seville  orange, 
and  the  diminutive  kirikan  orcumquat 
Most  Japanese  oranges  are  produced  on 
large  nmbcageous  bushes,  cmly  the  daidcd 
growing  on  a  real  tree.  The  orange  is 
usually  grafted  on  a  citron  or  on  a  kara- 
tachi  (Citrus  trifoliata)  stock.  It  is  the 
floest  fruit  produced  in  Japan,— and  it 
Agures  largely  in  the  Japanese  New  Year 
decorations.  A  fortunate  speculation  in 
oranges  was  the  foundation  of  the  fortune 
of  the  eccentric  18th  century  miUionnaire, 
£inokunl-ya  Bunzaemon. 

Tuasa  (Inn,  Edo-ya)  is  a  dull 
town,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
soy.  From  here  to  Gobo  there  is  a 
choice  of  roads.  The  new  road, 
practicable  for  jinrildghas  through- 
out, passes  through  Yura,  4  ri  14 
chd,  whence  the  distance  is  3  ri  6 
chd  more,  or  7  ri  20  chd  (18J  m.)  in 
aU ;  but  it  is  rarely  taken,  the  old 
5  ri  11  chd  road,  given  in  our  Itin- 
erary, being  so  much  shorter,  and 
all  of  it,  too,  practicable  for  jin- 
rlkishas  except  the  Shishigase-tdge, 
a  steep  hill  32  chd  long.  Spare 
ooolies  can  be  hired  at  the  bottom 
of  this  hill  to  help  to  push  empty 
jinrikishas  up,  and  to  shoulder  the 
luggage.  The  two  roads  diverge 
from  each  other  26  chd  beyond 
Yuasa.  The  top  of  the  hill  ofEers 
little  view. 

[Before  he  reaches  Gob5,  a  detour 
oi  about  1  ri  will  take  the 
traveller  interested  in  ancient 
Japanese  lore  to  the  TempLe  of 
Ddjdjif  a  building  of  which  part 
dates  from  the  8th  century. 

Its  name  has  become  a  household 
word  throughout  the  land,  on   ac- 


West  Coast  and  Interior  of  JKishu. 
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count  of  the  legend  of  the  hapless 
loves  of  the  monk  Anchln  and  the 
maiden  Eiyohime.  Forbidden  by 
Ua  vows  as  a  priest  from  making 
good  his  TOWS  as  a  lover,  he  fled  to 
this  place,  and  hid  beneath  the 
great  temple  bell.  She,  transformed 
by  the  power  of  rage  and  disi^point- 
ment  into  a  huge  dxsgon.  pursaed 
him,  and,  lashing  the  bell  with  her 
dragon  tail,  made  it  so  fiery  hot  that 
tiie  poor  monk  was  scorched  to  death 
inside.  This  was  in  the  year  928. 
The  great  bell  of  DOjdji  is  a  favourite 
subject  of  Japanese  art;  and  both 
the  classical  iVb  theatre  and  the 
ordinary  Shibai  stage  have  pieces 
founded  on  the  legend,  decked  out 
of  course  with  many  fanciful  ad- 
ditions.] 

Gol>5  {Inn,  Kishi-riki).  The  road 
fol]o\^s  the  coast  from  here,  gene- 
rally on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  crosses  several  hills.  The 
finest  view  is  that  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  passed  soon  after  leaving 

Minabe  {Inn,  Mori-tsnne),  where 
one  catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
charming  Bay  of  Tanabe,  with  its 
Megane-iway—Q.  rock  resembling  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  with  holes  for 
the  glasses,— its  semi-sunken  reefs, 
and  the  long  promontories  of  Seto- 
zaki  and  Eanayama-zaki.  The  as- 
pect of  all  this  coast  is  sub-tropical, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  quantities  of 
shuro  (palmettos)  and  sotetsu. 
Immense  quantities  of  potatoes  are 
also  grown. 

The  traveller  will  be  struck  all  over 
this  Kumano  route  with  the  absence  of 
horses.  Scarcely  a  horse  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  country-side.  Bulls  and 
cows  are  used  instead  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  Japanese  bull  beiug  so  much 
milder  a  beast  than  his  European  counter- 
part that  the  use  of  oxen  has  not  sug- 
gested itself.  The  cows  are  free  for  hard 
labour,  because  their  milk  does  not  form 
an  article  of  Japanese  diet. 

Tanabe  {Inns,  Gomei-ro,  Kyo- 
hachi)  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims  to  the  Three  Shrines  of 
Kumano  and  to  the  Thirty-three 
Places  of  Kwannon.  The  temple 
of  Sodoji,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
possesses  a  number  of  works  by 
the  celebrated  painter  Okyo  and 
his  pupil  Rosetsu. 


A  pleasant  excursion  Item  Taaa- 
be  by  boat  is  across  the  bay  to  the 
hot  springs  of  YuzaM  (Invi,  Sakai- 
ya)  on  the  strand.  There  is  a  fine 
view  from  Edshin-yama,  above  the> 
baths. 

Tanabe  is  the  end  of  the  first, 
division  of  this  route,  as  we  heze^. 
leave  the  coast,  and  turn  inland  ta 
cross  mountain  ranges  and  to  shoot, 
the  rapids  of  rivers.  We  also  here,, 
or  at 

Uisu,  2  ri  further  on,  bid  fare- 
well for  some  time  to  jinrikishas^ 
unless  the  new  road  to  Eurisu-gaw& 
should  happen  to  be  in  exceptional- 
ly good  repair.  In  any  case,  the  old 
road  is  about  half  the  distance  of  the 
new — 2^  ri  from  Misu  to  Kurisu- 
gawa,  instead  of  5  ri.  The  walk  is 
steep  but  pretty,  and  near  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  called  Imari-toge,  a 
fine  panorama  opens  out  ot'  numer- 
ous ranges,  with  Tanabe  Bay  and 
the  sea  beyond.  The  scar  on  the 
'side  of  Takao-zan  dates  from  tha 
great  floods  of  1889. 

Throughout   Eishu    and    southern  Ya- 
mato,  the  inhabitants  never  tire  of  refer^- 
ring  to  these  disastroits  floods  (Meiji  ni^. 
ju-ni-nen  no  suinanj,  which  were  indeed- a , 
national  calamity  second  only,  if  secondly 
to   the   great   tidal     wave  of   1896.    Al- 
ways liable   to  these  visitations,  Japan 
seems  to  have  drawn  them  down  on  her- 
self with  increased  violence  by  a  sudden 
zeal   for  the   spread   of    cultivation   in. 
remote  mountain  districts,  and  by  conse- 
quent partial  deforestation.    The  valley 
of  the  Totsu-gawa— called  Kumano-gawa. 
lower  down — suffered  worst  of  all,  over 
2,000  persons  being  washed  away  and  in- 
calculable  destruction  being  done  to  pro- ' 
perty. 

Kurlsugawa  (poor  accommoda- 
tion) lies  in  a  valley  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  Leaving  it,  jwe  oUmh  over 
the  Jujo-tdge  and  Osaka-toge,  — ^a. 
maze  of  thickly  wooded  mountaina 
the  whole  way,  peak  alternating, 
with  rounded  shoulder — to 

Cbikatsuyu  {Inn,  Yamaguchi- 
ya),  similarly  situated  in  a  valley, — 
that  of  the  Heki-gawa, — and  thence . 
on  to 

Nonaka  {Inn,  Matsu-ya),  which 
stands  high,  a  great  cleft  dividing. 
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it  ffcom  still  loftier  hills  that  rise 
abruptly  opposite.  There  are  some 
monnmentfid  cr3rptomeriAB  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village;  and  on 
leaving  it,  the  traveller  will  notice 
the  first  of  a  series  of  stockades  and 
outlooks  by  which  the  peasants 
endeavour  to  protect  their  little 
patches  of  cultivation  from  the  at- 
taoks  of  wild  boars.  « 

Many  other  wild  animals  roam  at  will 
oyer  this  remote  forest  region  of  KiBbu 
and  Bonthem  Yamato,  notably  the  wolf, 
the  xnonkey,  the  deer,  and  the  niku,  which 
Ifttter,  to  jodge  from  the  demaiptions  given 
of  it,  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  chamois. 

Two  hills — ^the  KMro-tdge  and 
Buju-toge — separate  Nonaka  from 
fnnomine.  The  walk  unfolds  a 
sncoession  of  delightful  contrasts,— 
the  lovely  glen  of  the  Hiraigo-gawa, 
with  its  wild  profusion  of  cherry- 
trees,  azaleas,  maples,  camellias, 
lagerstroemias  isarrp-suberi),  ferns, 
'  mosses,  etc.,  offering  bright  hues  for 
every  season  of  the  year ; — next  the 
panorama  from  the  breezy  top  of  the 
Bujn-tdge  over  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  densely  wooded  mountains  and 
deep  ravines ;  and  then  the  descent 
through  the  severe  simplicity  of  a 
forest  of  nothing  but  conifers, 
where,  after  a  time,  one  catches  the 
sound  of  rushing  water,  and  sees, 
far  below,  the  3^gari-kawa,  aptly 
«o  caUed  from  its  many  windings. 
Bat  the  curious  part  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Magari-kawa  and  the 
Biraigo-gawa  form  in  reality  but 
one  and  the  same  valley,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  dowered  with 
botanical  wealth,  while  the  lower 
appears  almost  stem  in  its  sim- 
plicity. 

Ytmomine  (Irmsj  Ise-ya  and  se- 
veral otiiers)  is  the  most  comfort- 
able village  on  the  route, — far  pre- 
ferable to  Hongu,  25  ohd  further  on, 
as  a  place  to  spend  the  night.  The 
best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  leave  one's 
luggage  at  Yunomine,  and  stroll 
over  thence  to  Hongtl  to  see  the 
temples,  returning  to  Yunomine  to 
■sleep.  The  Yunomine  innkeepers 
are  accustomed  to  make  arrange- 


ments for  boats  down  the  river,  and 
will  have  one  in  waiting  for  the 
traveller  on  the  following  morning. 
A  cheap  public  boat  (here  call^ 
jdaen)  starts  from  Hongii  for  Shin- 
gu  at  a  very  uncertain  time  in  the 
forenoon,  and  takes  about  6  hrs.  to 
perform  the  journey,  except  in 
nood-time,  when  the  voyage  is 
much  quicker,  but  dangerous.  To 
avail  of  the  public  boat,  however, 
debars  one  from  visiting  Doro 
Hatcho;  so  every  well-advised 
traveUer  will  engage  a  boat  of  his 
own  (fcai-fciri).  The  price,  i^  1898, 
was  4|  yen  for  a  boat  with  three 
men  to  go  down  the  rapids  from 
Hongu  and  Miyai,  thence  up  the 
Eitayama-gawa  to  Doro  Hatcho, 
and  down  to  Shingu : — time  taken, 
2  days. 

The  slight  odour  of  the  sulphur 
springs  to  which  Yunomine  (locally 
pronounced  Yunomune)  owes  its 
fame,  is  perceptible  immediately  on 
entering  the  village.  The  principal 
spring  gushes  out  in  mid-village, 
just  above  the  river's  edge,  and  the 
women  carry  their  vegetables  to 
cook  in  it.  The  original  tempera- 
ture of  the  spring  used  for  the 
public  bath  is  198°  Fahrenheit. 
Hard  by  is  a  little  temple  dedicated 
to  Yakushi  Nyorai,  whose  large 
image  is  cut  out  of  stone  encrusted 
with  sulphur.  The  people  bring 
teapots  to  have  them  encrusted  in 
like  manner. 

The  local  hero  iB  Ognri  Hangwan  (see 

&,  SO).  On  the  way  from  Yunomine  to 
ongfl  is  a  mound  called  Kuruma-zukq, 
beneath  whiclu  on  being  restored  to 
health  and  strength,  Oguii  Hangwan  is 
said  to  have  buried  the  barrow  used  by 
Temte  Hime  to  wheel  him  hither. 

Hong^H  {Inn,  Tama-ya)  stands  at 
the  junction  of  a  streamlet  called 
the  Otonashi-gawa  with  the  broad 
Kumano-cawa.  Though  now  but 
a  poor  village,  it  boasts  a  celebrated 
Shinto  shrine. 

For  what  little  is  known  of  the  eariy  hiS' 
tory  of  this  place,  see  p.  S33.  In  the  great 
floods  of  1889  the  river  rose  80  ft.,  and  the 
entire  village  was  destroyed,  the  temple 


Hongu,     Bapids  cf  the  JSumano-gaioa, 
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ImildUigi  themaeWeB,  which  stood  close 
to  the  -water's  edge,  being  mostly  swept 
away.  Out  of  twelve*  only  four  remained 
available  for  restoratiou  and  repair ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  immemorial  sanctity 
of  their  previotas  site,  they  were  removed 
to  the  neighboming  hill,  where  they  now 
occupy  a  commanding  and  perfectly  safe 
position.  A  stone  monument  ou  the  ori- 
ginal site,  consisting  of  two  small,  coffer* 
shaped  structures  within  an  enolostire 
commemorates  the  eight  vanished  temples 
and  their  gods.  The  chief  festival  at 
Hongii  is  celebrated  on  the  ISth  April, 
smaller  ones  on  the  let  and  I5th  of  every 
month.  One  of  the  peculiar  rites  is  tbe 
pounding  of  rice-cakes  fmockij  by  the  pil- 
grim  bands,  as  an  offering  to  the  local 
gods.  For  this  pcunpose,  gigantic  pestles 
and  mortars  are  provided  in  all  the  intis. 
Strange  to  say,  Hongu,  notwithstanding 
its  exceptional  holiness  and  antiquity, 
ranks  officially  but  as  a  provincial  temple 
of  the  second  class  {kokuhei  cfiusha).  The 
deities  worshlnped  are  (beginning  at  the 
1.) :— in  No.  L  Enmano  Fusumi-no-Mikoto; 
in  No.  2,  Hayatama-no-Mikoto ;  in  No.  3, 
Enmano  Eeian-miko ;  in  No.  4,  Amaterasn 
5-mi*kaml  (the  Bun-Goddess). 

Tettiples  1  and  2  are  combined 
together  nnder  a  single  roof,  in  what 
is  called  the  ni'Sha-xukuri  style.  A 
peonMar  appearanoe  is  produced  by 
the  tawny-ooloured  suji-hei  (see  p. 
82)  and  the  low  stone  waU,  which 
together  form  the  outer  temple 
enclosure.  Otherwise  Honga  much 
resembles  Ise,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Visitors  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  pebble-strewn  court  inside 
the  wall,  bnt  may  not  pass  beyond 
the  taimi-gaki,  which  is  of  wood 
with  gilt  copper  ornaments  to 
conceal  the  nail-heads.  The  ends 
of  the  rafters  of  the  temples  are 
similarly  adorned. 

A  flock  of  crows  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  ofiida,  or  sacred  pictures,  sold 
at  the  three  Kumano  shrines,  and  also  in 
the  architectural  omsments  of  many  sub- 
sidiary temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  of 
Eumano,  for  instance,  that  situated  in  li- 
gura,  TOkyd.  The  reason  is  that  these 
deities  are  believed  to  employ  the  crow 
as  their  messenger,  wherefore  also  this 
bird  is  never  killed  within  their  precincts. 
There  is  a  cuxreat  belief  to  the  effect  that 
Edyawnn  is  so  precipitous  that  such 
luxuries  as  bean-cnrd  {tofu)  cannot  be 
carried  np  to  it,  bnt  that  the  priests  place 
coppers  on  the  temple  balustrade,  with 
which  the  crows  fly  off  to  Eumauo  and 
bring  back  bean-curd  in  return. 


The  boad  trip  down  the  Ba^fnds  of 
the  Kumano-gawa 

This  river  rises  in  the  moimtains  of 
Yoshino.  Dming  its  upx>er  course  it  is 
called  the  Totsngawa.  Sometimes  also  it 
is  called  the  Otonase-gawa  orOtonaahi- 
gawa,  properly  the  name  of  the  tiny 
affluent  that  comes  in  at  Hongu. 

is  dalightftd,  excitement  constantly 
alternating  with  charming  views  of 
cUff,  and  azalea  blossom,  and 
splendid  timber.  The  whole  dis- 
tance from  Hongu  to  Shingn  is 
called  9  ri  S  chd  {ku-ri  hat-chd, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
name  of  Doro  HatchS) ;  but  of  course 
this  is  considerably  increased  by 
diverging  up  the  Eitayama-gawa  to 
see  the  latter  place.  Sx)edally  cele- 
brated is  a  spot  on  the  1.  bank,  about 
1  hr.  down  from.  Hongu,  called 
ShiitMku-ticai,  whither  Japanese 
painters  often  come  to  sketoh  the 
perpendicular  basaltic  elifb  crown- 
ed with  fantastic  pines, — a  scene 
that  lacks  only  some  quaint  pagoda 
on  the  least  accessible-looking  crag 
to  make  it  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  style  cxf  landscape  which  the 
Far-Eastern  artist  most  loves  to 
reproduce  on  screen  and  porcelain 
plate  and  lacquer  tray.  To  complete 
the  illuiiioii,  monkeys  may  some- 
times be  seen  clinging  to  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees. 
Just  above  and  about 

BCiyai,  coal  is  worked  in  three 
or  four  places,  but  is  of  poor  quality. 
Here  is  the  junction  of  the  Kuma- 
no-gawa  with  its  large  affluent,  the 
Kitayama-gawa,  a  sight  recalling 
that  of  the  meeting  of  the  Bhdne 
and  Sadne.  While  the  Kitayama- 
gawa  is  of  crystalline  clearness,  the 
Kumano-gawa  has  run  thick  and 
muddy  ever  since  the  floods  of 
1889.  For  some  little  distance,  the 
two  streams  flow  on  side  by  side 
without  mingling. 

That  this  curiously  persistent  alteration 
in  the  colour  of  the  water  is  no  mere  local 
fancy  of  uneducated  peasants,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  who  went  down  the  Eumano-gawa 
in  1879,  and  describes  the  water  as  "  dark 
green,"  whereas  it  is  now  a  turbid  grey. 
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The  ascent  of  the  Kitoyama- 
gawa  from  Miyai  involves  towing 
up  another  set  of  rapids  varied  hy 
occasional  sailing;  tor  if  there  is 
any  wind  at  all,  it  is  sure  to  serve 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the 
deep  elbow-heods  made  by  the 
stream.  Though  progress  be  slow 
(the  present  writer  took  7  hrs.  from 
Miyai  to  Tado,  and  with  a  fuller 
river  the  joamey  would  occupy 
longer),  the  time  is  agreeably  spent 
drinkizig  in  the  charms  of  the 
scenery,  and  watching  the  skilfully 
navigated  rafts  that  carry  timber  to 
the  coast,  or  the  fishermen  who, 
generally  in  bands  of  four  on  each 
reach  of  the  river,  peer  into  the 
water  for  trout,  and  when  they  see 
any,  oast  hand-nets  over  them  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  names  of 
the  hamlets  on  each  bank  on  the 
way  up  are : — Miyai  r.,  Shitaki  1., 
Kei  r.,  Kuju  r.,  Taket5  r.,  Yuno- 
kuchi  r.,  Eogawa-guchi  1.  where 
an  affluent  comes  in ;  Shimazu  r., 
Kizuro  1.,  Tamai-guchi  r.,  and  Tado 
r.  All  are  poor.  Many  are  re* 
markable  for  being  built  tier  above 
tier  up  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
with  stone  terraces  to  keep  what 
little  soil  there  is  in  place.  It 
seems  wonderful  that  cultivation 
can  pay  under  such  conditions,  and 
also  that  the  children  do  not  come 
to  an  untimely  end  by  falling  into 
the  abyss  below.  At  Enju  a  little 
waterfall  will  be  noticed. 

[This  hamlet  is  the  starting-point 
of  those  who  desire  to  climb 
Tamaki-san  (3  r%\  a  mountain 
noted  for  its  enormous  crypto- 
merias  and  for  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  of  Kumano, 
which  is  considered  the  OJicu-no- 
inDk  otf  Hongu.  The  summit 
(3,750  ft.)  commands  a  very 
extensive  view  over  a  sea  of 
mountains.] 

Kizuro  and  Tado  being  the  only 
hamlets  on  the  Kita^ama-gawa 
possessing  houses  dignified  with  the 
name  of  inns,  one  or  other  of  them 


should  be  selected  for  the  night's^ 
halt.  The  former  is  aboutl  ri  below 
Doro  Hatcho,  the  latter  just  aboVe 
it.    If  possible,  the  latter  should  be 
pushed  on  to,  us  one  thus  gains  the-^ 
advantage  of  seeing  Doro  Hatchd 
in  the  strongly  contrasting  lights- 
of  evening  and  morning. 

Doro  Hatchd  is  a  gorge  of  the- 
Eitayama-gawa,  stretching  between 
the  hamlets   of  Tamai-guchi  and. 
Tado.    The  name  does  not  mean,  as  • 
might  be  supposed,  **  eight  hundred 
yards  of  mud,"  but  "  eight  hundred 
yards  of  tranquil  water, "  with  ra- 
pids below  and  rapids  above ;  and 
in  reality  the  gorge  is  double  that 
length, — ^not  8  chO,  but  16  chd.  Deep 
green  pellucid  water,  fairy  vegeta- 
tion,— especially  in  May  and  June 
when  the   azaleas  and  rhododen- 
drons burst  into  bloom  from  every 
nook  and  cranny  —  dainty    little' 
sandy    beaches,    coves,   pinnacles, 
caves,  on  either  side  white  battle- 
ments of  rock  of  a  fine-grained  sili- 
ceous sandstone,  ouriously  jointed, 
and  worked  in  together  somewhat 
like  the  teeth  in  a  jaw  or  the  pieces  • 
of  a  puzzle,  and  forming  pillars  and 

i  overhanging     stockades     crowned 
with  pines  and  reflected  in  the  li- 

:  quid  mirror  below, — all  this  com- 
bines to    form     a     most   perfect. 
specimen  of  natural  landscape  gar- 
dening on  a  grand  scale.    When 
seen  in  the  mists  of  early  dawn  or 
by  moonlight,  it  is  the  very  image 
of  the  haunts  of  the  genii  as  pour- 
trayed  by  the  artists  of  Ohina  and 
Japan.    Names  are  given  to  various 
salient  rocks,  such  as  the  Boat,  the 
Hat,  the  Gtods  Ebisu  and  Daikoku^ 
etc. ;  but  they  have  no  special  ap- 
propriateness, and   there  is  little- 
use  in  taking  a  guide  at  Kizuro  or 
Tamai-guchi  to  point  them  out,  as 
native  friends  will  probably  sug- 
gest.   The  scenery  continues  very 
fine  for  several  miles  above  Doro* 
Hatchd,. more  especially  at  a  place 
called  Oi,^ri  higher  up ;  but  boats, 
cannot  ascend  further   than    Ko- 
matau,  whence  it  is  an   arduous- 
walk  of  8i  m. 


DcTO  HaJtcho,     Shingn. 
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[Doro  Hatoho  may  alao  be  reiMsh- 
ed  from  Ataica,  a  viU.  2  ri  25 
did  N.E.  of  SbingH  cm  the 
ooast,  whence  6  ri  to  Kogawa- 
guchi,  where  boats  can  be  ob- 
tained. From  Atawa  to  Koga- 
wa-gnebi  the  road  leads  oyer 
the  Fuden-zaka,  and  through 
the  yiUages  of  Nakadac^,  Ni- 
shino-bara,  Knrasn,  Kogamsn, 
and  Itaya.  The  whole  distance 
from  Shingti  to  Eogawa-gnohi 
by  this  road  may  be  done  in 
jiorikisha.] 

From  Doro  Hatcho  baok  to  Miyai 
and  thence  to  Shingu  is  a  short 
day's  journey  by  boat,  being  all 
down  stream.  Rapids  and  pretty 
scenery  accompany  one  the  whole 
way,  until  suddenly  l^ere  appears 
ahead  a  sqnare-topped,  wooded 
height,  lower  than  the  other  hills. 
This  is  where  stood  the  now  de- 
molished Castle  of  Shingn,  to  whose 
r.  is  seen  a  grove  of  tall  cryptomerias 
marking  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
the  gods  of  Knmano.  TheKnma- 
no-gawa,  like  seyeral  other  rivers 
on  this  coast,  ends  in  a  somewhat 
absurd  fashion,  there  being  no 
mouth  to  it  at  nil  except  during  the 
summer  floods,  because  the  water 
oozes  out  to  sea  through  the  sand. 
Nevertheless  the  current  is  rapid  to 
the  last;  and  instead  of  the  tide 
afiEecting  the  river,  it  is  the  mud- 
diness  of  the  river  that  affects  the 
sea  for  some  little  distance. 

Shin^  {Inns,  Abura-ya,  Shimi- 
zn-ya),  which  lives  chiefly  by  the 
trade  in  timber  br ought  down  the 
river,  has  little  to  detain  the  travel- 
ler. The  site  of  the  Gastte  shoxUd 
be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
view.  The  Shrines  of  Kumano 
(commonly  called  Shingu  Oongen) 
were  burnt  down  in  1883,  and  only 
three  out  oi  the  fonuer  twelve 
shnnes,  viz.  those  sacred  to  the 
gods  Knmano  Fusumi,  Kumano 
Hayatama,  and  letsu  Miko,  have 
been  xebuUt.  Of  tha8binto  Temple 
of  Kami-no-kura,  dedicated  to  the 
GobUn  {tmgu)  Takagami,  there  like- 


wase  remains  little  but  the  site; 
and  the  Grave  of  Shin-no^Tofuku 
will  interest  only  the  archaeologist. 
What  little  there  is  to  see  at  Shin- 
gu can  all  be  seen  in  3  hrs. 

At  the  temple  of  E&mi-no-kuxa,  wbicli 
is  perched  on  tlie  top  of  a  high  rock,  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  town  still  cele- 
brate an  ancient  and  cnzions  festival 
(TaiauUtu  Matsuri)  on  the  5th  day  of  the 
lat  moou,  old  style.  A  luae  number, 
yoUDg  and  old,  some  of  them  fathers  with 
children  strapped  to  their  backs,  and  all 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  run  up  tixe 
steep,  irr^pilar  fli^t  of  steps  leading  to  the 
temxde  site,  and  on  reachhig  the  top,  are 
shut  up  in  a  narrow  enclosure,  packed  as 
tight  as  thev  can  hold,  by  another  band  of 
holiday-makers  outside.  Suddenly  the 
gate  is  opened,  and  down  they  all  rush 
helter-skelter,  as  fast  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them,  still  with  the  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands ;  and  in  feudal  days,  he 
who  reaclxed  the  bottom  first  received  a 
bag  of  rice  as  a  reward  from  the  lord  of 
the  castle.  It  is  averred  that  accideots 
never  happen,  notwithstanding  the  steep- 
ness of  the  steps,  the  flaming  torches,  and 
the  hurry  and  confusion.  Nevertheless, 
to  obviate  such  a  possibility  and  also  to 
cheer  on  the  runners,  their  male  relatives 
line  the  staircase  on  either  side. — The  hiU 
above  the  temple  site  is  supposed  to  be  the 
goblin's  playground. 

Shin-no- Jofuku  (the  Chinese  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  name  is  Ch'in  JSiii  Fu),  having 
been  sent  by  the  Emperor  Shi  Huang  Ti 

g.C.  231-269)  to  search  for  the  elixir  of 
e,  is  said  to  have  discovered  Hysium 
{JSdrai-zan),  alias  Japan,  which  he  colo- 
nised with  three  thousand  beautiful  young 
men  and  maidens.  Such,  according  to  a 
legend  widdhr  credited  in  China,  was  the 
origin  of  me  Japanese  nation.  The 
present  stone  dates  only  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  Some  small  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  believed  to  be 
the  tombs  of  his  followers. 

In  all  this  part  of  Japan  both 
sexes  smoke  tobacco  rolled  up  in 
camellia  leaves,  the  effect  produced 
being  that  of  the  stump  end  of  a 
green  cheroot.  Bundles  of  leaves 
for  this  purpose  are  sold  in  the 
Shingu  shops  for  an  infinitesimal 
sum. 

The  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Benkei  (p.  70)  was  at  the  Funada 
ferry  ju^t  above  Shingu,  which  is 
passed  1.  on  quitting  the  town. 

The  road  from  Shingfl  to  Kachi, 
all  of  which)  except  the  last  ri,  is 
passable  in  jinxikiBba,  offers  a  sue- 
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cession  of  varied  views.    SpeciaUy 
delightful  are  those  of  the  Bays  if 

At  Ifiwazaki  and  all  along  the  coast  to 
the  £..  where  bonito-flriiing  is  one  of  the 
sonrcee  of  livelihood,  the  boats  will 
be  seen  painted  in  bright  colours,  with 
patterns  of  flowers  and  the  auspicions 
character  H,  signifying  "long  life." 
This  is  done  in  order  to  attract  titiat  fish, 
which  is  believed  to  be  highly  esthetic 
and  fastidions  in  its  tastes.— It  is  the 
beach  between  Shingtl  and  Kachi  that 
provides  the  checker-players  of  Japan 
with  their  best  go-ishi, — water-worn  peb- 
bles  of   slate   quartzite  which  serve  as 
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men. 


At  HamaTiomiya  the  road  turns 
inland.  JinriMshas  can  be  left  to 
await  the  traveller's  return  at  the 
hamlet  of  Tsehi,  as 

Nachi  may  be  "  done  '*  in  a  few 
hours,  though  it  well  deserves  at 
least  a  day.  The  approach  is  by  a 
large  iorii,  and  several  flights  of 
stone  steps  lined  with  magnificent 
eryptomerias.  The  height  of  the 
place,  the  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  nearness  to  so  much  run- 
ning water,  make  Nachi  a  delight^ 
fill  summer  retreat.  It  has  a 
number  of  inns. 

Bemark  that,  in  its  wider  acceptation, 
N(iehi  inolndes  Isekt  and  several  other 
hamlets,  as  far  as  Hamanomiya  on  the 
aea^shore.  We  use  the  name  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  to  designate  the  village  in 
the  hills  which  is  famed  for  its  temples 
and  great  waterfall. 

The  very  popular  Buddhist 
8hHne  of  Nachi,  No.  1  of  the  Thirty- 
three  Places  Sacred  to  Kwannon, 
dates— at  least  the  present  building 
dates— from  the  year  1590.  It  is  fill- 
ed with  ex-votos  and  miscellaneous 
adornments,  its  colnmns  are  pasted 
over  with  pilgrims*  cards,  and  priests 
sit  at  little  tables  to  sell  staves 
and  charms  of  more  than  usual 
variety.  A  ^ong  (wanirguchi)  pre- 
sented by  Hideyoshi  is  among  its 
chief  treasures.  The  Temfie  o^ 
KuTnano,  which  stands  close  by,  is 
in  pure  Shinto  style.  It  was  re- 
built early  an  the  present  reign,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Kumano  Fusumi, 
Izanagi,  Izanami,  Kuni-toko-ta(dii, 


AmA-teiAsu,  and  a  number  of  lesser 
divinities.  But  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  Nachi  lies  in  its  WaterfcUis, 
one  of  which  is  generally  account- 
ed the  highest  in  Japan,  though  as 
to  the  exact  height  there  is  wide 
divergence  of  opinion.  Captain  St. 
Man,  B.N.,  gives  the  lowest  esti- 
mate,— 275  ft.  Local  vanity  goes 
so  far  as  to  claim  840  ft. ! 

Tradition  says  that  the  Baddhist  saint, 
Mongaku  Shdnin,  remained  three  weeks 
in  the  water  just  below  the  basin  of  this 
fall,  fasting  and  doing  penance..  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  had  become  enam- 
oured of  his  beautiful  cousin  Kesa  Gozen, 
who  was  already  married  to  another ;  but 
curried  away  by  his  passion,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  demand  her  from  her  mother. 
Alarmed  for  her  mother's  safety,  Eeaa 
Gozen  feigned  consent  to  his  adulterous 
wishes,  but  on  condition  that  he  would 
first  kill  her  husband.  Then  taking  her 
husband's  place  in  bed,  she  awaited  the 
assassin.  Mongaku  accordingly  entered 
the  room  at  midnight,  and  carried  into 
effect  his  murderous  intent,  but  was  so 
horrified  on  discovering  who  his  victim 
was.  that  he  forsook  the  world  and 
became  a  monk. 

The  Great,  or  First  Fall  {IcM  rbo 
Taki)f  which  is  close  to  the  vill.,  is 
easily  accessible.  An  exploration 
of  the  lesser,  but  romantically 
situated,  Second  and  Third  Falls 
(M  no  Taki  and  San  no  Taki)^ 
higher  up  the  course  of  the  same 
stream,  involves  some  scrambling 
over  the  slippery  rocks  that 
serve  as  natural  stepping-stones. 
Bare  ferns  and  mosses  luxuriate 
on  every  side.  Beyond  this, 
higher  up  the  mountain  again, 
are  numerous  smaller  cascades. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nachi  valley,  another  stream  forms 
a  fall  named  the  In^yd  no  2bfci,  or 
"Sexual  Fall,"  on  account  of  a 
large  rock  in  the  middle  which  is 
thought  to  resemble  a  phallus. 

Itatsura  {Lma,  Nagisa-ya,  Mo- 
men»ya)  possesses  an  ideal  little  har- 
bour, peiiectly  landlocked  owing  to 
an  island  at  its  mouth,  and  so  deep 
that  steamers  can  anchor  dose  to 
the  shore.  The  principal  local  in- 
dustry is  fishing,  though  the  whal- 
ing is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the 
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**jgood  old  clays"  ^see  pp.  254-5). 
iSe  best  plan — granting  tliat  the 
tmT^er  is  blessed  with  an  tYea 
temx)er,  whidi  will  stand  the  possi- 
ble and  seemingly  unreasonable 
lengthening  out  of  a  single  day's 
voyage  into  three  or  four — is  to 
take  one  of  the  coasting  steamers 
that  touch  here  almost  daily. 

TboM  bomul  W.  towMds  Osaka  are 
oaUed  nobori-bune,  or  "np-boate,"  for  the 
reason  that  Osaka  is  near  Kydto,  the  old 
capital ;  thoee  bound  N.  E.  to  Ise  and 
Tokkaiolil  are  called  kwlari-bune,  or 
"down-boats." 

He  can  thus  see  most  advan- 
tageoosly  what  is  best  in  Kishu, — 
its  delightful  coast  scenery, — and 
will  be  spared  dreadful  roads  and 
an  almost  endless  amount  of  climb- 
ing. 

[It  is  only  as  far  as  Einomoto, 
where  also  steamers  can  be 
picked  up,  that  the  lan4  jour- 
ney can  be  done  with  any  com- 
fort. The  itinerary  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

KATSURA  to :—  Ri  Chd  M. 

SraNGU 4  24  Hi 

Karukawa  ferry  6 

Atawa 2  19 

KINOMOTO...  3  17 

Total 10    3026J 


All  this  is  level  and  passable 
for  jinxikishas,  much  of  it  lying 
tlm>ugh  a  pleasant  pine-wood 
thatskirts  the  sea-shore.  From 
Kinomoto  it  is  possible  to  reach 
Owase  in  one  day  and  Naga- 
shima  in  another ;  but  one 
must  be  a  very  sturdy  pedes- 
trian and  be  favoured  wi&i  fine 
weather,  the  climb  over  the 
ObiM-^aka  (Ut.  "the  Hill  of 
Long-Drawn-Outness",  — and 
well  does  it  deserve  the  name), 
the  hills  quaintly  called  Sone- 
taro  aiud  Sonejiro,  the  Yaki- 
yama-tqge,  the  Magose-zaka, 
the  Hajikami-zaka,  and  other 


rough  passes  bei^g  most  fatigu- 
ing.] 

CmxF  Plicbs  oik  {THE  Coast. 

KixLOivi«itQ,(iVint  Horimoto)  hm 
only  an  open  roadstead.  Th^  cli£Ef 
here  are  remark^^bly  honey<x>iiib|f»d* 
—blistered,  M  it.  were*  Those  on 
the  xightrWid  side  of  .tii«  %v^m 
(looking  from  the  sea)  are  called 
Oni-gorjo,  ov  the  Demons'  OasMe. 

This  name  they. derive  from  the  belief 
that  tibiey  Mrere  the  abode  of  demont,  tOi 
the  latter  were  sabdued  by  onunnra  Mato 
early  in  the  9tb  century. — The  syllable  hi, 
one  meaning  of  which,  in  the  Japanese 
pronnnciation  of  the  Chinese  characters, 
is  "  demon  "$|,  recurs  in  many  of  the 
plaoe-names  about  here.  Thua  we  have 
JCinomoio.  NiDftshimat  Mi&isato,  YaA»; 
and  local  legend  has  fabricated  something 
appropriate  to  fit  each.  In  reality  the  ki 
means  "tree"  in  most  of  these  names,— 
MikizaiOt  tat  instance,  signifying  "the 
village  of  three  trees,"  not  *'  the  village  of 
three  demons.'' 

The  high  cliff  on  the  1.  of  the 
town,  beneath  which  the  creatress 
Izanami  is  said  to  lie  buried,  is 
called  Hana  no  Itoayfi, 

A  straw  rope  (called  9him&-nawa)  is 
stretched  from  the  summit  of  this  cliff  to 
the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree  below.  This  is 
renewed  every  yeta  in  Febvnacy  and 
October  with  great  festivities,  when 
enormous  quantities  of  flowers  are  offered 
up,  whence  Hie  name  of  the  rock.  At 
another  festival,  in  July,  a  circular  pile  of 
firewood  is  built  up  to  a  height  of  20  or  25 
ft.,  and  the  youftis  of  the  village  try  their 
skill  in  throwing  a  lighted  torch  to  the 
top,  so  as  to  kindle  me  pile.  This  is 
apparently  done  in  honour  of  Eagutsuchi, 
the  Ood  of  lire  or  of  Summer  Heat,  who  i» 
believed  to  lie  bwrted  under  a  small  rook 
opposite,  c«Ued  Q$i  no  Iwaya,  or  the 
Innce's  Cavern. 

NiglBhima  {Inn,  JQbei)  is  a 
completely  landlocked,  pretty  little 
harbour  with  de^  anchorage.  The 
hills,  which  rise  roimd  it  in  a  circle* 
are  cultivated  in  terraces  a  consid- 
erable way  up. 

Soae  and  ]Ci|cisate  also  hav« 
landlocked  bays.  The  camphor-tree 
and  vegetable  Wax-tree  grow  wild 
on  the  steep  hills  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  where  cultivation  can  only 
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Boute  39. — Through  Kumano  to  Ise. 


be  caniecl  on  in  terraces  Bupported 
by  retaining  walls.    At 

Owase  (Inns,  Sbingu-ya,  Ata- 
rashi-ya),  tne  biUs  retire  to  a  little 
^stance,  like  wings  op  eitber  side  of 
the  spacious  bay.  Owase  is  a 
pc^pulofis  jnnk-port,  «dA  the  most 
flourishing  place  on  all  this  coast. 

Nagatfhixna  {hm,  Hama-no-Ara- 
shi-ya)  has  bnt  a  poor  harbour.  The 
entrance,  however,  is  very  pretty, 
with  the  broken  line  of  Oshima  to 
the  T^  like  a  hand  half-  snnk  beneath 
the  water  and  only  the  finger-tips 
appearing.  The  inhabitants  devote 
themselves  to  catching  bonitos, 
which  they  dry  and  salt  for  export. 
— ^The  aspect  of  the  coast  is  broken 
and  picturesque  all  the  way  on 
hence  to  the  province  of  Shima, 
and  round  the  latter  towards  Ise ; 
but  the  densely  wooded  hills 
gradually  sink  in  height. 

The  interior  being  again  practic- 
able &om  Nagashima  onwards,  we 
here  leave  the  steamer,  and  strike 
across  country  in  a  north-easterly 
direction. 

Itin&i'ary. 

NAGASHIM A  to :-  Hi  Cho  M. 

tJchi-Mayumi 3  8      7f 

NOJTRI  4  17    11 

FanaM 20      IJ 

Total. 8      9    20 


First  we  cross  the  rather  steep 
Mtaka-idgey  which  a  fine  road 
makes  passable  for  jinrikisfaas. 
From  points  on  the  ascent  lovely 
vignettes  are  obtained  of  mountains 
all  the  way  from  Odai-g^-hara  to 
the  sea,  and  of  the  much-indented 
coast  hs  fur  as  Miwazaki.  The 
town  and  bay  of  Kagashima  lie  just 
below,  with  the  imet  called  Eata- 
kami-no-ike,  and  the  gravelly  river- 
bed of  the  SiiBdo^awa.  At  tk^  top 
of  this  pass  the  traveller  leaves  the 
province  of  Kishu, 

Kithu,      oiigiaallf      Ki-no-kuni,     the 
*'  GotmtxT  of  Trees/'  is  the  ancient  seat  of 


the  worship  of  Snia-no-o  and  his  son  Iso- 
takera.  The  former  i*  said  to  taa^e 
hronghtthe  seeds  of  trees  from  Kanm, 
and  to  bavej^anted  Japan  with  them; 
and  as  this  region  was  celebrated  for  Us 
timber,  the  seat  of  his  worship  was  natur- 
ally established  here. 

and  enters  the  province  of  Ise.  The 
descent  on  the  other  side  is  gradual 
and  the  scenery  pleasing,  being 
rooilt  only  by  partial  deforestation, 
inie  stream  followed  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Miyagawa,  called  Ouchi- 
yama-gawa.  The  best  halting- 
place  is  the  vill.  of  8ahi  (Irm, 
Eozaki-ya),  a  short  way  beyond 
Mayumi. 

Kojiri  (Inns,  Hashimoto-ya,  Ni- 
shimura-ya)  is  one  of  those  places 
which,  though  scarcely  known  to 
the  outer  world,  is  much  frequent- 
ed by  pious  pilgrims,  as  it  pos- 
sesses a  set  of  IShinto  temples  cedled 
Talahara  Ou,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  small  size,  yield  but  little 
in  sanctity  to  those  of  Yamada 
(commonly  known  as  the  shrines 
of  Ise)  themselves.  They  stand 
in  a  solemn  and  impressive  grove 
of  cryptomerias  and  chamsecyparis. 
As  at  Yamada,  so  here  also  there 
are  two  temple  sites,  which  are 
built  on  alternately  once  in  every 
twenty  years. 

The  raiton  d'etre  of  this  holy  place  is  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  Snn-Ood- 
dess  rested  here  for  some  time  on  the  way 
to  Yamada  (Uji),  where  she  finally  took 
up  her  i>ermanent  abode.  Hence  Nojiri 
is  oalled  O  Tabi'tho.  i.e.  "the  August 
Wayside  Place/'  or  Kd  Daijingu  no  Bekku, 
"  the  Supreme  Goddess's  Separate  Balace/' 

From  Nojiri  to  Ftinakl  (no  inns)» 
is  a  short  walk  along  the  flat.  The 
rest  of  the  way  (some  12  ri)  to 
Yamada  being  similarly  flat,  a 
pleasonter  alternative  than  going 
by  jinrikisha  is  to  take  boat  at 
FunaM  down  the  Miyagawa,  just 
above  whose  mouth  Yamada  ia 
Situated.  The  expedition  occupies- 
from  5  to  9  hrs.,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  river.  It  is  advisable 
to  ^et  the  people  of  the  inn  at 
Nojiri  to  arrange  for  the  boat  over- 
night. 


Boide  40. — Minor  JM/nerairies  in  KishU; 
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Some  8  ri  np  the  MiyagAwa  from  Funa- 
ki,  may  be  aeen  some  of  the  finest  ciyp- 
i9i»erias  in  Atpan.  Thfiy  grow  in  a  i^en 
aoniopDiately  named  0-mgi'dami,  or  the 
"We  of  the  Great  Cryptomeriae.  It  is 
alio  noted  for  ui  abnndance  of  pheasants. 

The  whole  ooime  of  the  Miyngawa 
is  pretty,  especially  during  the 
azalea  season,  and  there  are  several 
rapids.  The  river  is  fnll  of  small 
tront  {ax).  Mnch  timber  is  floated 
down  it,  both  in  the  shape  of  rafts 
and  as  single  tmnlts,  each  of  which 
is  marked  so  as  to  enable  its  owner- 
ship to  be  ascertained  on  reaching 
destination.  Many  of  course  grotind 
an  nHi^a,  and  have  to  be  started  off 
again.  The  authorities  discourage, 
without  peremptorily  forbidding, 
this  practice,  which  contributes  its 
quota  to  the  destruction  of  bridges 
and  embankments.  From  the 
landing-place  to 

T  a  m  a  d  a  (Jans,  Uni-kwan, 
*  Abura-ya)  is  a  distance  of  28  cho. 
Jinrflkishas  are  almost  always  in 
waiting. 


ROUTE    40. 

HiNOB  Ittnebibies  in  KisBty. 

I.  From  Tandb^  to  Shingu  by  the 
Coast.  (This.road  is  popiuarly 
known  as  the  O-hechiy  while  the  in- 
land road  from  Tanabe  to  Hongu 
and  thence  across  country  to 
Nachi  is  the  Naka-hechL) 

TANABE  to:—  Bi  CM  M. 

Asso   1  26  11 

Tonda 1  12  3j 

Ago 3  9  8 

8UBAMI    1  18  3f 

Esumi 4  32  12 

.    Wabuka  1  26  4^ 

TANAMI  2  9  5f 

Nisbiki  (for  Kushi- 

moto)  1  24  4 

KOZA 1  3  2J 

j^umozato  4  18  11 


Temma 1    31      4} 

Miwazaki  2    20      6| 

SmNGU  1    25      4 

Total 31    19    77 

— ^^■^— 

There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than 
forty-eight  passes  <4Av^Aa9*«afca) 
on  the  way,  so  that  almost  all  of  it 
has  to  be  walked,  except  where  one 
can  get  a  lift  from  a  boat  or  coasting 
steamer.  Bat  though  the  oofon- 
try  is  rouph  in  every,  sense  of  the 
word,  it  Ls  generally  picturesque, 
and  the  winter  isHmate  so  mild  that 
snow  rarely  falls  more  than  once  a 
year,  and  ice  is  seldom  seen.  There 
is  fair  accommodation  at  Tanabe, 
Ago,  Susami,  Esumi,  Kushimoto 
(near  Nishiki),  Koza,  and  Shimo- 
zato.  The  temples  of  d^tryo-ji  and 
Jdjuji  at  Kushimoto  have  fine 
fusuma  painted  by  Okyo  and  his 
pupil  Bosetsu. 

n.  fk-om  Hongu  to  Ndchi, 

HONGU  to:—            Bi  Chd  M. 

Ukegawa    25  If 

Koguohi(Dyama)  J    .  qa 

Irogawa f    *  ""  •'t 

NACHI 2  25  6J 

Total  7    14    18 

Distances  approximate  only. 
This  road,  which  is  much  traversed 
by  pilgrims,  lies  over  the  passes 
called,  from  their  heigjixt,  by  the 
quaint  names  of  Ko-gumo-iori  and 

0-gumO'tori,  that  is,  literally,  the 
Lesser  Glbud-Taker  and  the  Cbreater 
Cloud-Taker. 

III.  Byi^'m,  near  the  borders  of 
Yamato,  famed  for  its  hot  springs. 
The  way  thither  from  Wal^yama 
lies  through  the  villages  of  T^Mloro^ 
and  ShimigUy  the  total  distance  being 
about  15  ri  over  the  mountains. 
ByOjin  offers  excellent  accommoda- 
tion, the  best  of  its  numerous  inf^s 
being  the  Kami  Goten. 
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ROUTE  41.  . 

Kobe  and  Neiohboxtbhoop. 

Eom:.  Htooo.  WaiiES  and  Ex- 
oubbioinb  :  nunobjei  watbbfalls. 
iiata-san  (tbe  moon  tmcflb). 
futa'i;abi-san.  min5.  naeatai^- 
deba.  takabazusa.  hibano. 
axima.  suica,  maiko,  exo.,  on 
the  santd  bajxwat.    himeji. 

Kobe. 

Hoiels.—Onental  Hotel ;  Oo- 
oident*!  Hotel. 

Japanese  Inn. — Tokiwa. 

Consulates.  —  British  (including 
Anstro-Hnngarian),  and  Grerman 
(including  Italian),  on  the  Bund ; 
American,  No.  15,  Settlement ; 
French,  No.  90. 

Banks. — Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank,  No.  2,  Bund ;  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Austcftlia  and 
China,  No.  26. 

Churches. — Union  Protestant 
Church  (Anglican  and  Ckmgrega- 
tional  services),  No.  48;  Roman 
Catholic,  No.  37. 

CJurUhdecUers.^MxiBexxm  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  No.  34  A,  Settle- 
ment (a  foreign  store).  Kuhn  and 
Komor,  No.  81. 

JVa/iue  Ourio-shops. — Echigo-ya 
and  Tarious  others  in  Moto-machi ; 
dhashi,  for  modem  art  products,  at 
the  end  of  Division  Street  near  the 
railway  station. 

""  JBmilboO'tbark. — Iwamoto,      near 
the  Nanko  temple. 

JPhotodraphers. — Ichida,  in  Moto- 
maohi  (MMn  Street),  natiye  town ; 
8hin*e«d5. 

KetJbspapers.^"  Hyogo  News," 
«*K€fce  Chronicle,"  and  "Kobe 
H^raia,"  daily. 

'  Steamer  Agencies.  —  l^eninsular 
and  Oriental  Co.,  No.  109;  Mm- 
sageries  Maritisnes,  NO.  6;  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd,  No.  10  ;  Canadian 
Pacific,  No.  14;  Occidental  and 
Orientfd,  and  Pacific  Mail  Co.,  No. 


87 ;  Nippon  Yusen  Kwaisha,  No.  2, 
Native  Bund.  Kdbe  is  also  the 
chief  port  of  call  for  the  numerooB 
small  steamers  that  ply  on  the 
coast  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

The  Kobe  Club  and  the  Recrea- 
tion Ground  for  cricket,  base-baU* 
lawn-tennis,  etc.,  are  at  the  £.  end 
of  the  Settlement. 

Theatres. •^DaJkokU'ZA,  at  Nanko- 
mae  in  the  Japanese  town.  There 
is  also  one  at  Hyogo,  called  Ben- 
ten-za. 

The  Post  and  Tdegraph  Qffiee 
and  the  terminus  (Kobe  station)  oC 
the  Tokaidd  Railway  from  Yoko- 
hama to  K5be  are  in  the  native 
town,  at  the  W«  end  of  Sakae- 
maohi.  The  station  nearest  to  the 
Settlement  for  travellers  to  Osaka, 
Ky5to,  and  Yokohama  is  Sanmo- 
miya,  5  min.  from  the  lamdlbg- 
place,  following  Division  Street. 
Kobe  Station  is  also  Uie  lenninnB 
of  the  Sanyo  line  running  down  the 
shore  of  the  Inland  Sea,  and  travel- 
lers in  that  direction  should,  in 
order  to  avoid  delay,  start  from 
Kobe  station,  not  from  Sannomiya. 
No  passports  are  required  for  0- 
saka;  but  persons  travelling  to 
places  beyond  that  town  in  one 
direction,  or  to  Himeji  and  beyond 
in  the  other,  are  compelled  to 
produce  passports  before  tickets 
are  issued  to  them. 

The  pretty  basket-work  sold  at 
Kobe  is  made  at  Arima  (see  p.  347). 
The  celebrated  K5be  beef  comes 
mostly  from  the  province  of  Tajima 
to  the  N.  W. 

Kdbe  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1868.  Previoua  to  that  time  tke  native 
trade  wa»  carried  on  at  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Hydgo.  Pending  the  enf  on)«ment 
of  the  new  treaties,  the  municipal  ailUn  of 
the  Settlement  are  managed  by  a  Coa|icil 
consiBting  of  the  JaiMuaese  prefect,  the 
foreign  conaula,  and  three  eleetetf  mem- 
bets  of  the  Qommnnity.  Owlag  to  the 
increase  in  the  trade  and  population  of 
the  port,  Kdbe  is  rapidly  extending  be- 
yond ihe  Settlement  up  the  slope  to  the 
foot  of  tike  hilla.  as  far  as  the  lijtiltwittiin 
which  Ceveigaers  are  allowed  to  iMse 
land  and  houses. 


ran  uurr«v^ 


Bydgo. 
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Kobe  is  the  favoiirite  op^i  port 
in  Japan,  owing  to  the  purity  and 
dryness  of  its  air,  and  its  neamefis 
to  many  places  c&  beanty  and 
interest,  snch  as  Kyoto,  Lake  Biwa, 
Nara,  and  the  Inland  Sea. 

Hyogo. 

HySpo  {Iniiy  Tokiwa),  a  large 
town  giving  its  name  to  the  pre- 
fecture, a^ins  Kobe  on  the  6.W. 
It  begins  jast  bey<»id  the  Mmato- 
gawa,  which  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  tall  pioe-trees  liniag  its 
banks.  The  bed  of  this  river,  like 
many  others  along  the  ooast,  is 
raised  to  a  oon^erable  height 
above  the  surrounding  ooontry, 
owing  to  the  masses  of  saood  and 
pebbles  continually  swept  down 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
is  generally  dry»  exisept  immediate- 
ly after  heavy  rain.  The  banks 
have  been  neatly  laid  out  so  as*  to 
form  a  promenade  which  leads  to 
the  Shinto  temple  erected  since 
the  Bestoration  of  1868  to  the 
memory  of  the  loyal  warrior  Knsn- 
noki  Masashige. 

Hydgo.  under  the  earlier  name  of  Bxiko, 
bad  existed  as  a  port  from  ver;^  ancient 
days.  It  rose  into  prominence  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  whd& 
Kiyomori  removed  the  capital  from  Kydto 
to  Faknwara  in  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
This  change  of  capital  only  lasted  six 
months— from  the  'J8th  Jime»  1180,  to  the 
20th  December  of  the  saHle  year;  bat 
Eiyomori's  x>artiality  for  the  plfu^e  left 
permanent  effects,  he  having  diverted  the 
bed  of  the  Minato-gawa  to  its  preseht 
Gonzsesoasto  prevent  it  from  flooding 
the  town,  and  having  conBtrocted  tlm 
artificial  island  of  TfuMjima  which  sub- 
sists to  this  day.  The  stony  bed  of  the 
Minato-gawa  was  the  scez^  in  A.D.  ia3t, 
of  a  bloody  battle  between  the  parttsans 
of  the  rightful  Emperor  Gt>*Daigo.  and 
Takauji,  founder  of  the  Ashlkaga  line  of 
Shdgum.  In  this  battle  the  famous  loyal 
warriors  Sitta  Yoshisada  md  Emraaokl 
Masashige  suffered  a  crashing  defeait» 
after  which  Masashige,  rather  than  fly, 
committed  harakiri. 

Hyogo's  chief  sight  is  tbe  M^aibu- 
tsu,  or  great  bronze  limddha,  erected 
in  1^91  in  the  prednets  ol  (bhe 
temple  of  Nofukuji.  lit  as  48  ft. 
high,  and  85  ft.  round  the  wassii; 


length  of  face,  8}  ft.;  eye,  3  ft.;  ear,  6 
ft.;  nose,  ^  ft.;  mouth,  2^  ft.;  dia- 
meter of  lap,  25  ft. ;  and  circum- 
feronce  of  thumb,  2  ft.  This 
large  work  owed  its  inception  to 
the  zeal  of  a  paper  manufacturer 
of  Hyogo,  named  Nanjo  Shobei. 
Though  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
ancient  Daibntsu  at  Kamakura, 
the  face  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Nara  I>aibutsu.  The  visitor  is 
taken  into  the  interior  of  the  image, 
where  is  an  altar  to  Amida,  besides 
a  number  of  lesser  images  (four  of 
which  are  by  Unkei,  viz.  those  of 
Kasho,  Anan,  an  elephant,  and  a 
lion),  bells,  tokko,  wheels  of  the 
law,  etc.  The  naked  infant  is  what 
is  called  a  Tanjo-Shaka  (see  p.  54). 
The  numerons  mirrors  hung  up 
here  ate  gifts  from  the  faithful. 
When  sufficient  funds  shall  have 
been  collected,  a  five-storied  pago- 
da is  to  be  erected  on  an  adjacent 
plot  of  ground. 

Not  fer  from  Nofukuji  is  ano- 
ther Buddhist  temyle,  called  Shin- 
kdji,  with  a  bronze  image  of  Amida, 
which,  though  much  smaller  than 
the  Daibntsu,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  art.  It  is,  moreover,  pretti- 
ly set  on  a  large  stone  pedestal 
in  front  of  a  lotus  pond,  so  that  the 
effect  is  charming  when  those 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  The  temple 
itself  is  plain,  but  well-preserved. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a 
stone  M<mum&nt  to  Kiyomori,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  thirteen-storied 
pagoda.  About  10  min.  further  on 
is  Wada  no  Misaki,  a  point  of  land 
which  juts  out  into  the  pea  and 
is  a  favourite  pleasure  resort  of 
the  citizens,  on  account  of  the 
view,  the  finest  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. A  trifle  enables  the 
visitor  to  enter  the  grounds  of  the 
Waraku'en,  where  are  tea-houses, 
fish-ponds,  flower-shows  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  two-storied  edifice, 
feom  whose  roof  a  good  view  may  be 
enjoyed.  The  high  land  seen  ahead 
is .  that  separating  the  provinces 
of  laumi  and  Eishu.  The  large 
ifllaDd  of  Awaji  lies  to  the  r.,  divided 
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from  the  luamland  by  AJsasfai  Stndt^ 
The  low  ronnd  toweT  in  front  oi 
the  Waraku-en  is  the  Teouiiazit  of  aa 
ancient  ^fort.  The  laxge  Shmt$ 
temple  passed  both  in  going  from 
Kiyomoii's  monument  to  Wada-no*- 
MiflaJd,  and  also  on  the  way  baok 
thence  to  E5be,  is  called  Wada  no 
Mydjm,  A  short  morning  will  suf- 
fice for  the  sights  of  Hyogo,  if  done 
in  jinriMsha. 

Walks  and  Excubsions  fbom 
Kobe. 

The  neighbotuhood  of  Kobe 
abounds  in  pretty  .walks  and  picnie 
resorts,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  cMef.  (All  may  be  yisited 
without  passports,  except  Hixano). 

1.  Kuta*  The  Shinto  temple  of 
Ikuta  stands  in  a  wood  of  cryp- 
tomerias  and  camphor-trees,  5  min. 
walk  behind  the  Foreign  Settle* 
ment.  The  deity  worshipped  here 
is  Waka-hirume-no-Mikoto,  who 
might  perhaps  be  styled  the  Japa- 
nese Minerva,  as  she  is  supposed 
to  have  taught  the  use  of  the  loom 
and  to  have  introduced  clothing. 

The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Empress  Jingo  onherietam 
from  her  famous  expedition  against 
Korea,  in  honour  of  this  goddess  whom 
she  had  adopted  as  the  patroness  of  her 
enterpriBe,  and  to  whom  she  owed  the 
victory  gained  by  her  arms.  Hideyoshi. 
when  despatching  his  ezi>edition  to  Korea 
in  the  16tti  century,  caused  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  this  goddess. 
Prayers  to  her  in  seasons  of  dxou^t  or 
of  excessive  rain  are  said  to  be  invudably 
answered.  Festival,  3xd  April.  Annual 
fair,  23rd  to  27th  September. 

2.  The  Nunobiki  WaterfkUs 
are  about  20  min.  from  ^e  Settle- 
ment. The  path  first  reaches  the 
Mw-daki,  or  "Female  Fall,"  4a  ft. 
high;  then  passing  through  a  tea* 
house  and  over  a  covered  bridge, 
it  climbs  to  other  tea-houses 
commanding  a  view  of  the  upper, 
or  "Male  Fall"  {On-daki),  St  ft. 
high.  Paths  lead  down  to  the 
bottom  of'  each  fall,  and  it  is 
possible  to  bathe  at  eertain  hours 
of  the  morning.  Large  monkeys 
are  occasionally  seen  in  this  nci(^- 


bourhood.  Ladies  are  advised  only 
to  visit  Nunobiki  under  the  escort 
ei  gentlemen,  tm  the  tea-houses  are 
anpk  to  be  noisy.  A  f^ood  view  of 
Kobe  and  the  surrounding  country 
may  be  had  from  Sunag(Mfama,  a 
detached  hill  near  the  faU.  There 
is  a  tea-house  at  the  top. — The 
Nunobiki  falls  axe  likely  soon  to 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the 
intention  is  announced  of  absorb- 
ing them  into  the  new  Kobe  water- 
works. 

3.  Seawi^yania)  1  mile.  This 
spur  of  the  range  behind  K5be, 
crowned  by  teahoimes  where  min- 
eral baths  may  be  taken,  commands 
an  eztensiTe  view  of  the  town  and 
aea-shore. 

4.  Maya-san  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  (i,446  ft.)  of  the 
range  behind  K5be.  The  summit^ 
a  Httle  over  4|  m.  from  Kobe,  is 
about  2  his.  walk  from  the  Settle- 
ment, return  1^  hr.  This  place  is 
known  to  foreigners  as  the  Moon 
TempU—tk  purely  fanciful  designa- 
tion, as  the  place  has  no  conneotion 
with  the  moon,  but  is  dedicated  to 
MayaBunin,  the  mother, of  Buddha. 
The  temple  stands  on  a  platform  at 
the  top  of  a  stone  staircase,  about 
400  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  reached  by  passing 
throngh  a  door  to  tlie  1.  of  the  shrine 
ai  the  t>ack.  before  ascending.  The 
temple  comains  a  small  image  of 
Maya  Bunin,  one  of  two  made  by 
order  of  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dynasty 
(A.i>.  M)2^529),  with  the  oh|ect  of 
diminishing  the  mortality  of  women 
in  childbirth,  which  was  very  great 
during  his  reign.  It  was  acquired 
by  Kobo  Daisfai  when  studying  in 
Ofaina.  The  7th  day  of  the  7th 
moon,  old  style,  is  the  great  annual 
featival  here.  Those  who  make 
i^e  ascent  on  that  day  obtain  as 
much  merit  as  if  they  had  ascend- 
ed eighteen  thousand  times. 

5.  FixtatabiF>aan,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Kobd 
Daiski,  whseh  stands  on  a  conical 
eminenoe  1^600  ft.  high,  behind  l^e 
fiMt  range  of  hills   to  the  N.  of 
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K5be.  It  is  accessible  either  by 
a  stiff  dimb  of  1  hr.  through  a 
pass  properly  called  Kurwnc^ikad, 
ont  laiown  to  the  fozeigii  reeicleiita 
as  *'HQDter^s  Gap,"  at  the  foot  of 
vhi<di  is  a  small  spring  oontaining 
aolphnr  ;  or  by  a  more  ronndabont 
Tyat  less  steep  ascent  eotering  a 
valley  to  the  W.  of  Sowa-yama. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  fine,  the 
ontlook  to  the  N.  gi'ving  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  lake  and  baie  weather- 
worn hills  known  to  foreigners  as 
Aden,  which  locality  the  prospect 
-somewhat  resembles.  The  Japa- 
nese name  is  Shaii-yama.  In  the 
anttimn,  the  coloxuing  of  the  foliage 
•on  Fntatabi  is  paxtionlarly  fine. 
Near  the  summit^  on  the  r.  hand 
going  np,  is  the  Kame-ishi,  a  rook 
%ie  top  of  which  is  roughly  fashion- 
ed iuto  the  head  and  fore-legs  of  a 
iort<»0e  {kame). 

The  railway  now  affords  facilities 
for  making  a  nnmber  of  more  dis- 
tant excarsions.    Such  are  those  to 

6.  Kin6,  which  is  reached  by 
rail  from  Kanzaki  Junction  }  hr., 
whence  branch  line  to  Ikeda,  i  hr. 
more,  and  about  1  hr.  byjinriki- 
-fiha.  The  jinrikishas  must  be  left  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  Short- 
ly beyond,  the  path  enters  a  beanti- 
tal  glen  some  2  m.  in  length, 
terminated  abruptly  by  a  tall  diff 
over  which  faUs  a  cascade  70  ft. 
high.  The  best  time  to  visit  ACino 
is  in  November,  when  the  maple- 
trees  glow  with  an  almost  inoredi- 
ble  blaze  of  colour.  It  is  also 
very  pretty  in  April,  when  the 
ohc^y-trees  are  in  blossom.  Some 
way  up  the  glen,  on  the  r.,  stands 
a  temple  ^th  a  little  pavilion 
overlooking  the  stream, — ^a  favour- 
ite spot  for  picnics. 

7.  If  akayama-dera  {Inn, 
^ishiki-no-Bo),  the  twenty-fourth 
•of  the  Thirty-three  Holy  Places 
of  Kwannon,  possesses — bendee 
its  temple — ^a  charming  view  and 
mineral  springs.  It  is  reached  by 
"taking  raal  to  Kanzaki  Junction 
418     above,     whence    branch    Uoe 


to  Nakayama,  f  hr.  more.«-In  the 
same  direction,  id  min  further  along 
the  line  liea  Takaraauka  (For- 
eign Hotel«  5  chS  from  station) 
noted  for  its  cold  mineral  spring. — 
Hivana  is  situated  about  3.  m. 
from  the  station  of  Ikeda  on  the 
same  Hne,  }  hr.  run  from  Kanzaki, 
the  way  leading  by  a  pretty  gorge 
through  which  dashes  a  stream 
called  Tsuxumi-qa-taki,  The 
mineral  spring  of  Hirano  is  the 
Apollooaris  of  Japan. — ^About  2 
ri  to  the  N.E.  of  Hirano  rises 
Myi^en-yama,  3,000  ft.«  cool  in 
summer  and  with  a  good  sea  view. 
It  is  a  resort  of  Japanese  suffering 
from  opthalmia. 

8.  Kabuto-yama  (1,020  ft.),  called 
by  the  foreign  rcAidents  Bismarck 
Blilly  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
four  trees  on  its  summit  to  the 
four  hairs  which  the  great  Chan- 
cellor is  said  to  have  on  his  head, 
lies  1}  hr.  on  foot  to  the  N.  of 
Nishi-no-miya  station.  Curious 
stone  images  and  shrines  are  here 
to  be  seen  perched  on  apparently 
inaccessible  pinnacles.  The  climb, 
easy  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Ha- 
chiman,  is  stiff  from  there  to  the 
summit;  but  the  view  is  magnifi- 
cent, this  hill  being  a  landmark  for 
the  whole  country-side  and  for  ships 
navigating  up- the  Eii  Chanoel. 

9.  Arima,  also  called  Yuyama 
{Inns,  Sugimoto-ya,  Masuda-ya, 
with  European  food  and  beds),  a 
favourite  summer  resort,  lies  9  m. 
from  E5be  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
is  1,400  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
air  is  cool,  the  scenery  pretty 
enough  though  not  remarkable, 
and  pleasant  rambles  may  be  taken 
in  the  vicinity.  The  arrangements 
at  the  mineral  springs  are  not 
specially  adapted  for  foreign 
visitors;  but  all  the  inns  have  an 
abmndanoe  of  beautifully  clear, 
cold  water.  Pretty  basket-work 
is  a  local  specialty.  Arima  may  be 
moat  easily  seaehed  by  taking 
train  to  Kamaki,  |  hr.,  whence  by 
branch  Hue  to  Arima-guchi,  }  hr. 
more,  and  about  2  ri  on  foot  or  by 
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kago.  Another  way  is  by  isai  to 
Sumiyoshi,  I  hr.,  and  then  on  foot 
or  in  chadis  otbf  the  Iiohkd'»m 
Faasy  8  miles,  say  3  hovrtt.  The 
pass,  whioh  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  Arima,  lies  S4I0O  U, 
above  the  sea.  From  the  top  tA 
Bokko-zan  itself,  200  ft.  higher,  a 
fine  Tiew  may  be  obtained,  and 
here,  during  the  last  few  yeam, 
several  of  the  Kobe  residents  have 
erected  villas. 

10.  Suma,  Tarumi,  ^i^o, 
and  Akashi  are  well-known  places 
on  the  Sanyo  Bailway,  where  the 
Kobe  residents  often  hire  summer 
lodgings  and  enjoy  excellent  sea- 
bathing. The  following  inns  may 
be  recommended : — Hoyo-in  '  at 
Suma ;  Beach  House  Hotel  sf, 
Tarumi  (close  to  Shioya  station)^ 
Kame-ya  at  Maiko ;  and  Hashimoto- 
ya  at  Aka?hi.  At  Akashi,  which  is 
a  pleasant  spot  for  picnics,  there  is 
a  pretty  little  Shintd  temple  in 
honour  of  the  ancient  poet  KakS- 
no-moto-no-Hitomaro,  and  there 
remain  the  moat  and  wallR  of  the 
large  castle  of  Matsudaira  Sahyde- 
no-suke,  a  Daimyo  of  100,000  koku. 
Akashi  is  the  place  selected  as  the 
time  meridian  for  all  Japan. — 
Takasago  {Inn,  Shikata-ya),  and 
Sone,  a  little  further  down  the 
coast,  are  much  visited  by  the 
Japanese,  who  alight  at  ^Kako- 
gaxca  station,  and  rejoin  the  train 
at  Amida,  after  a  round  of  2|  ri 
by  jinrikisha.  The  attractions  are 
some  famous  old  pine-trees  and  a 
temple  of  Tenjin.  These  places, 
together  with  Befu  and  Onoe  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  consti- 
tute what  native  travellers  call  the 
Harima  Meguri,  or  Bound  of  the 
province  of  Harima. 

From  the  time  of  Hitomiiro  etaty  itt  the 

Sth  century  onward,  the  Japaoeae  poeto 

have  never  tired  of  singing  the  beap^ti^ 

of  this  pine-clad  coast.    The  fipirite  of  two 

ancient  plne-trees  (Ai-oi  m  MaUit)  at  l^kkit- 

Btgoifpersooified  as  a  nuui  sad.iwomlai  4^ 

venerable  age  who  are  Qccu^<9d  iq  ii^Mw 

n  p  pine  needles,  form  a  fayouniie  ^a^jeci 

of    Japanese  art  as  typifying  idngeMty. 

Here  also  is  laid  the  scene  of  iome  of  Hhe 


most  celebrated  chapters  of  the.  Gei^ 
Monogatari,  the  greatest  of  the  dassical 
romances,  composed  about  A.D.  1000.  This 
coast  has  likewise  been  i^e  scene  of  Stir- 
ling historical  events/  more  particnlarly 
of  a  gveat  battle  fought  in  the  year  IIM 
between  the  armies  of  the  rival  clans  of 
Taira  and  Minamoto,  who  were  then  still 
straggling  for  political  supremacy,  though: 
the  final  telumph  of  the  Mfnamoto  In  the 
person  of  Yocitomo  was  not  far  off.  Tbo 
battle  was  fought  close  tathe  W.  end  o* 
Suma  in  a  valley  called  Ichi-no-tani,  and 
was  the  occasi(Mi  of  an  ihcident  famous  in 
history  and  song  m  the  ^*  Death  of  Atsu- 
mori"  (see  Kumoffai  NiMztme,  :g,  77). 

11.  Himeji  {Inns,  Irie,  Aka- 
niatsu-ro;  foreign  restt,,  Inoue-ro,. 
capital  of  the  province  of  Haiima^. 
is  a  busy  commercial  centre,  being 
at  the  junction  of  three  highways — 
the  Sanyodo  which  runs  west  along, 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea 
to  Shimonoseki;  a  road  to  the  prov« 
inces  of  Mimasaka,  Hold,  and 
Izumo  ;  and  a  third  up  the  valley  of 
the  Ichikawa^  viib  Ikuno  to  Toyooka 
in  the  province  of  Tajima.  Himeji 's 
chief  attraction,  however,  is  its  an- 
cient Castle,  which  still  remains  in 
a  state  of  exceptional  preservation 
and  eminently  deserves  a  visits 
being  the  largest   in  Japan  next 

to  Osaka.  It  is  five-storied,  and. 
the  top  commands  a  fine  view. 
Permits  are  granted  at  the  Kobe 
Prefecture  {Sencho)  on  presenta- 
tion of  passport. 

The  castle,  as  it  stands,  is  the  outcome- 
of  the  warlike  labours  of  several  noble 
famiiios  duxing  many  ages.  Founded  in 
the  Uth  eonpcaj  by  AJumiatBa.Bn8hia.a 
retainer  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Oo- 
Baigo,  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ashikaga  Sfadguns,  but  was  recovered  in 
ilUn  by  a  dsaeendant  of  tiie  Alofbrnatsib 
family.  In  Iffhl,  Ota  Nobun^ga.  then  all- 
powerful,  gave  the  province  to  Hideyoshl, 
who  enlarged  the  castle  and  crowned  ft 
with  thirty  turaeta.  In  1008,  Ikeda  Tern- 
masa,  to  whom  it  had  been  meantime 
grfknted  in  fi«^  ixycreased  the  nusfber  of 
turrets  to  fifty,  which  took  him  nine 
years  to  flnigh.  T|ienceforward  Himejt 
wa»  at  peace;  and  at  the  time  of  the- 
cQlMkpse  of  feudalism,  belon^sd  to  a  Dfti- 
myO  named  Sakai.  The  barracks  now 
used  are  of  modem  constraction. 

The  chief  productions  of  Himeji 
»re   cotton    and   stamped   leather 
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goods.  At  Shirakuni,  a  sliort  dis- 
tance from  Himeji,  are  some  pretty 
plum  orchards. 

12.  It  is  easy  from  Kobe  to  'nait 
the  large  aad  interestlDg  Island 
of  Awajl,  which  forms  the  snbjeot- 
Tnatter  of  Route  49,  and  to  start 
on  a  tour  down  the  Inland  Sea  or 
to  Shikokn  (Rtes.  48  and  52-56). 


ROUTE    42. 

Osaka  and  NiaaHBouBBOOD. 

1.  THX  OITT  :  THE  MINT,  TEN  JIN 
TSaCPLE,  KdZX7-N0-UIYA,  IStTDAUA- 
JINJA,  TENNOJT,  DOTOMBOBI,  HOH- 
GWANJI  TEMPLES.  2.  NEIOHBOUB- 
HOOD  :  SUMIYOSHI  AND  AKAI. 

i. — The  Crry  op  Osaka. 

Osaka,  also  pronounced  Ozakxi, 
is  reached  by  the  Tokaido  Railway 
from  Kobe  in  a  httle  over  1  hr.,  and 
from  Kyoto  in  H  hr. 

Hotel. — Osaka  Hotel,  in  Nakano- 
shima,  10  min.  from  the  Tdkaido 
Railway  station. 

The  curious  bronze  monument  ahapecL 
like  a  lighted  candle,  which  stands  just 
outside  this  hotel,  is  a  memorial  raised 
in  188a  to  the  loyalist  soldiers  who  fell  in 
the  Batsoma  and  other  civil  wars. 

Japanese  Inn. — Tokiwa. 

Japanese  Hestawrant.  —  Seikwali- 
ro. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Cffiees.^At 
the  Umeda  Railway  station,  at 
Shinsai-bashi,  at  Kdrai-bashi,  and 
in  the  Foreign  Settlement. 

Uteatres. — ^In  the  Dotom-bori. 

Curio  Dealers. — Yamanaka,  Ogn- 
ni,  and  others  at  Korai-bashi. 

Porcelain  Decorator. — Yfibei  Hei- 
zan,  197  Yashiki. 

Sttk  Mercers.— HSitHm,  at  Korai- 
bashi  ;  Daimara,  in  the  .Sbinsai- 
bashi-snji ;  and  Obashr«yft  in  Mido- 
snji. 


Sdkai  Bugs. — Mitani,  in  Hon- 
machL 

There  are  many  good  shops  of 
Tarions  kinds  in  the  Shinsai-basfai- 
snji.  The  bazaars  (kroankoba)  de- 
serve a  Yisit.  The  best  axe  the 
Farittm  Hakubutsu-jd  between  Ume- 
da station  and  Tennoji,  the  8h5hin 
MVion  Chinretsu-jd  in  Dojima,  and 
the  Shdgyd  Club  at  Imamiya. 

For  Steam  Communication  to 
Awaji  and  Inland  Sea  ports,  see 
Routes  48  and  49. 

Urban  Railway.    This   forms   a 

semi- circle  round    the    city,   with 

stations  at  Umeda  (connecting  with 

Tokaido  Railway),  Temma^  Kydtxi- 

ski.  Tamatsukuri,  Momoyama,  Ten- 

ndji  (connecting    with    Kara   and 

Sakurai  branches),  and  Minato-ckd. 

History  and  T^^graphy. —This  wealthy 
conimeKial  city  covers  an  area  <^t  nearly 
8  miles  ■qnare.  The  eacUest  use  of  the 
name  dmika  occurs  in  a  document  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  where  it 
is  applied  to  part  of  the  township  of  Iku- 
dama.  The  ancient  name  of  the  city,  still 
used  in  poetry,  was  Naniwa,  said  to  be  • 
corruption  of  nami  haya  "  wave-swift, "  or 
nami  hana  "  wave  flowers. "  because  the 
fleet  of  Jimmu  TennO  here  encountered  a 
boisterous  sea  on  its  arrival  from  Hyuga. 
This  word  is  also  found  in  Namba,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Osaka  railway  stations. 

In  1583,  Hideyoshi  resolved  to  make  Osaka 
the  seat  of  his  power,  judging  that  he 
could  from  this  position  most  easily  domi- 
nate the  Daimyds  of  the  South  and  West. 
The  city  of  Osaka  lies  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Todogawa,  the  river  draining 
Lake  Biwa.  Nakanoshima,  an  island  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  divides  the 
river  into  two  .courses  of  about  equal 
widdi.  The  scene  here  on  summer  eve- 
nings is  of  the  gayest  description.  Hun- 
dreds of  boats  float  lazily  upon  the  wetter, 
filled  with  citizens  who  resort  thitner  to 
enjoy  the  cool  river  breezes,  while  itine- 
rant musicians,  vendors  of  refreshments 
and  fireworks,  etc.,  ply  amongst  the  merry 
throng  doing  a  thriving  business.  The 
city  is  also  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  which  necessitate  a  great  number 
of  bridges,  and  give  it  an  apx)earance 
that  may  remind  some  travellers  of  Hol- 
land. Osaka  always  stLfiTers  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  cities  in  the  empire 
from  epidemics,  probably  due  to  contami- 
nation carried  by  so  much  water  com- 
munication. The  three  great  bridges 
across  the  Yodogi^wa  are  the  Temma* 
bashi,  Tenjin-bashi  and  Naniwa-bashi. 
The  principal  thorou^fare  is  called  Shin- 
sai-bashi-suji,  which  its  fine  shops,  thea- 
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tree,  and  bustling  aapect  reader  one  of 
the  moet  interestibig  streetB,  n.)t  only  in 

Osaka,  bat  in  Japan.  In  summer,  th^ 
street  derives  quite  an  Qrleiitsl  appeoran/ee 
from  the  curtains  stretched  acrow  it  to 
Iceep  oat  the  son.  and  from  the  bright  haes 
of  many  of  the  articles  of  merchandise. 
Sinoe  about  1890,  the  as|»6ot  of  the  city 
lum  been  greatly  changed  by  the  building 
of  cotton  mills  and  ottier  manofactories. 
The  place  is  rapidly  becoming  a  forest  of 
tall  chimneys. 

'  The  Foreign  Setaement  is  sitnated  at 
Xawagachi.  at  the  junction  of  two 
jrtareams.  Close  by  are  ttieOustom-houaes, 
and  the  wharves  for  the  steamers  that 

ply  between  Osaka  and  KObe,  Shikokn, 
«nd  the  ports  of  the  Inland  dea. 

The  Castle  {OShiro).  Permits 
<stiO  be  obtained  on  applioation  at 
the  Osaka  Fa  (City  Office),  \  hr. 
from  the  Hotel, — open  da^ly  fxom 
9  to  4,  except  Sundays  and  national 
holidays,  and  on  Saturdays  only  till 
noon.  Tbe  application  oxQst  be 
made  personally,  as  it  has  to  be 
signed,  but  only  one  of  a  party  need 
present  himself.  The  permit  must 
be  used  the  same  day,  and  giTen  up 
to  the  sentry. 

When  Hideyoehi  set  aboat  the  building 
•of  this  castle  in  1583,  labourers  were 
drawn  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  (ex- 
cept the  domain  of  leyasu),  and  the  work 
was  completed  in  two  yean.  The  palace 
thus  raised  within  the  castle  was  pro- 
bably the  grandest  building  which  Japan 
«ver  boasted.  It  survived  the  taking  of  the 
QBstle  by  leyasu  in  1615 ;  and  in  1867  and 
1B68  the  members  of  the  foreign  legations 
were  received  within  its  walls  by  me  last 
of  the  TokugAwa  Sh^^n^is.  WiU  Adams, 
and  his  contemporaiy  Captain  John 
Saris,  give  in  the  quaint  style  of  those 
days,  a  good  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the 
pcJace  and  the  extent  of  the  city  at  the 
opening  of  the  17th  century.  Aduus 
says  :-^"I  was  carried  in  one  of  the  King's 
gallies  to  the  coiirt  at  Otaca,  where  we 
King  lay  about  eightie  leagues  from  the 
place  where  the  shippe  was.  The  twelfth 
of  May  1600,  I  came  to  the  great  King's 
citie  who  caused  me  to  be  brought  into 
the  court,  beeing  a  wonderful!  costly 
liouse  guilded  with  gold  in  abundance.'^' 
Balis'  account  is  as  follows:  '*We  fouqd 
Ogaea  to  be  a  very  gi-eat  towne,  as  great 
as  London  within  the  walls,  with  many 
faire  timber  bridges  of  a  great  hei^t, 
eeruing  to  passe  ouer  a  riner  there  as 
wide  as  the  Thaniu  at  London.  Some 
taixe  houses  we  found  there  but  not 
many.  It  is  one  of  the  chiefe  sea-ports 
of  all  Japan :  hauing  a  castle  in  it,  mar. 
ueUoua'  lax^    and    strong,    with    very 


deepe  trenches  about  it,  and  many  draw- 
bridges, with  gates  plated  with  yron. 
The  castle  is  built  all  of  free-stone,  with 
bulwark  and  battlements,  with  loope 
holes  for  smal  shot  and  arrowes,  and 
diners  passages  for  to  cast  stones  vpon 
the  aseaylants.  The  walls  are  at  the 
least  sixe  or  seiun  yards  thicke,  all  (as  I 
said)  <3l  freewitone,  without  any  filling  in 
the  invmrd  part  with  trumpery,  as  they 
reported  vnto  me.  The  stones  are  great, 
of  an  excellent  quarry,  and  are  cut  so 
exactly  to  fit  the  place  where  they  are 
laid.  Uiat  no  morter  is  used,  but  onely 
earth  cast  betweene  to  fill  up  voyd 
creuises  if  any  be."— Excluding  the 
palace,  this  remains  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality  as  seen  to-day.  The 
huge  stones  forming  the  walls  of  the 
principal  gate  of  the  castle  attest  the 
magnificent  design  of  its  founder.  Out- 
side the  present  fortress  ran  a  second  line 
of  moat  and  parapet,  the  destruction  of 
which  was  made  a  condition  of  x>eace  by 
leyasa  after  the  first  aiege  in  1614.  The 
moat  varied  in  width  from  80  yds.  to  130 
yds.,  and  in  depth  from  12  ft.  to  23  ft. ; 
but  it  was  completely  effaced  in  about 
tibeee  weeks'  time.  On  the  2nd  Feb.,  1868, 
the  buildings  within  the  castle  were  set  on 
•Are  by  a  train  laid  by  the  Tokogawa 
party  before  their  final  retreat,  and  were 
completely  destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 
The  castle  iiow  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Osaka  garrison. 

The  size  of  the  stones,  all  granite, 
used  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls  is  stupendous.  Some  measure 
as  much  as  40  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  in 
height,  and  are  several  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. The  ^moats  are  paved  mth 
granite  throughout.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  platform  on  which 
stood  the  donjon  (ienshu).  Is  very 
extensive,  embracing  such  distant 
objects  as  Hiei-zan  to  the  N.E., 
Eoya-san  to  the  S.,  Eongo-san  and 
other  high  mountains  of  Tamato 
to  the  S.E.  Immediately  below  is 
a  noted  well  called  the  Kimrnmi-aui, 
tit.  "  Famous  Qolden  Water/*  which 
famished  a  sufficient  supply  for 
th^  garrison  in  time  of  siege- 

The  following  are  the  other  chief 
places  of  interest  in  Osaka,  begin- 
niBff  with  those  nearest  to  the  Td- 
kaido  Railway  station,  and  making 
the  round  of  the  city.  One  day  is 
soificient  for  the  whole. 

The  Mint  (ZShelrkyoku),  about 
20   min.    in   jinrikisba   from   the 


Ihnnqji  and  other  Temples. 
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slftUon.  organised  in  1871,  With 
a  staff  of  British  officiahi,  hfts 
been  nnder  Japanese  management 
since  1889.  Besides  the  Mint 
proper,  there  are  sulphuric  acid 
works  and  a  refinerjr. 

Tenjin,  or  Temmangu  (see  p.  &6), 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  nrtx,  not  far 
from  the  Tenjin<bashi,  is  a  popular 
temple  founded  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. It  contains  8om«  good 
carvings,  and  the  ex-TOto  sheds 
have  several  piciures  of  merit. 

The  principal  festival  Ib  lield  on  the 
26tii  Jmy,  when  the  god  pays  a  Tisit  to 
Mataushima  some  a  m.  aoath  of  another 
ahiine  dedicated  to  him  at  Temma,  and  a 
torchlight  procession  then  takes  place. 

Crossing  the  river  by  the  Tenjin- 
bashi,  and  proceeding  S.  for  about 
1  m.,  we  reach 

KOBU-no-miya,  on  a  hill  to  tb« 
L,  which  commands  a  fine  view  W. 
over  the  city.  This  temple  is 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Nintoku, 
bom  278  A.D.  according  to  the  re- 
ceived chronology.  In  the  florUfs 
garden  (Kichisuke's)  at  the  foot  of 
the  bill,  the  show  of  peonies  at  the 
end  of  April  is  among  the  finest  in 
Japan.  The  KangUcu-en  (chrysan- 
themum show)  in  the  same  district 
well  deserves  a  visit  in  November. 

The  Ikudama  Jinja,  a  little 
further  S.  up  a  flight  of  steps,  is 
a  picturesque  Shinto  shrine  dedicat- 
ed to  the  patron  deities  of  the  city, 
and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jimmu  'lenno  on  the  spot  where 
the  castle  now  stands.  Hideyoshi 
removed  the  temple  to  its  present 
site  about  the  year  1596.  The  view 
from  the  new  ex-voto  hall  (Emardo) 
at  the  back,  looking  towards  the 
strait  of  Akashi,  is  pretty.  About 
1  m.  further  S.  stands  the  famous 
Buddhist  temple  of 

Tenndji,  which  occupies  an  im- 
mense extent  of  ground  on  the 
S.E.  of  the  city. 

It  was  founded  by  the  fUuatrloUB  Im- 
peiial  devotee,  Shotokn  Taiahi,  about  A.D. 
600,  but  lias  frequently  fallen  into  decay, 
and  been  renovated  at  the  expense  of 
either  the  Hikados  or  the  Shognns. 


On  entering  the  great  south  gate,, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  lari^fe  open 
space,  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  square  colonnade,  open  on 
ate  inner  side.  On  the  r.  is  a 
shrine  called  Taishi-dd,  dedicated 
to  Shotoku  Taishi.  It  is  a  buildinK 
of  unpainted  wood,  roofed  with 
thick  shingles.  Opposite  this  is  a 
shrine  containing  the  Indd  no  KarWr 
or  *•  Bell  of  Leading,"  which  is  rung, 
in  order  that  the  Saint-Prince  may 
conduct  the  dead  into  Paradise. 
Dolls,  toys,  and  children's  dresses 
ate  offered  up  before  it.  Further- 
on  is  a  building  which  contains  a 
curious  stone  chamber,  with  water- 
pouring  into  it  from  the  mouth  of 
a  stone  tortoise.  The  names  of 
those  recently  dead  are  written  on 
thin  slips  of  bamboo,  and  held  at 
the  end  of  a  long  stick  in  the 
sacred  stream,  which  also  carries- 
petitions  to  Shdtoku  Taishi  on 
behalf  of  the  departed  souls.  Be- 
yond is  a  pond  with  live  tor- 
toises. It  is  partly  covered  over 
by  a  large  new  stone  dancing  stage,, 
which  also  serves  as  a  bridge  to  Qie 
Rokuji-dd  temple  opposite.  Close- 
by  is  another  Indo-no-kone. 

From  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  th& 
lofty  five-storied  pagoda,  the  whole- 
city  and  surrounding  country  can 
be  seen.  The  Konddy  or  Golden 
Hall,  is  about  54  ft.  by  48  ft.,  and 
the  highly  decorated  shrine  within 
is  dedicated  to  Nyo-i-rin  Kwan- 
non.  The  image,  which  is  copper 
gilt,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Buddhist  image  ever  brought  to 
Japan  from  Korea;  but  that 
honour  is  also  claimed  by  the  triple- 
image  at  Zenkdji  (see  p.  261). 
Various  treasures  dating  from  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  are  pre- 
served at  Tenndji. 

Betnming  by  the  same  streets 
to  the  entrance  of  KozU'-no-Miya 
and  going  W.,  we  soon  find  our 
selves,  by  the  side  of  the  Ddton^ 
boH  canal  in  a  street  consisting 
oMefly  of  theatres,  variety  shows,, 
and  restaurants.  This  part  o£ 
Osaka  is  especially  lively  at  nights 
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Tvoing  to  the  t.  at  the  EhiBii- 
bftihi,  we  cross  into  the  Shuisai- 
bashi-BQJi,  about  half-way  down 
whioh,  a  Uttle  to  the  h,  are  the  two 
temples  of  the  Hongwanji  sect  of 
Buddhists.  The  first  is  the  Higa- 
Blii  Hongi^anjii  built  about  the 
year  1615.  It  contains  some  fine 
massive  open-work  carvings.  The 
NiaM  Honewanji  stands  a  few 
hundred  yards  further  north  in  the 
same  street.  Its  gateway  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  chrysanthemum  in 
tracery  and  open-work  carving.  Oi} 
the  main  altar  is  a  statue  of  Amida 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  the  abbot 
Shinran  Shonin  on  his  1.,  in  a  richly 
earved  and  gilded  shrine. 

2. — ^NXIGHBOUBHOOD  OP  OsAEA.. 

The  principal  places  of  interest 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
■of  Osaka  are  Sumiyoshi  and  Sakai, 
both  reached  by  the  Hankai  Bail- 
way.  Tndns  run  from  either  end 
at  intervals  of  40  min.  throughout 
the  day. 

Hanxai  Railway. 


Distance 
from 
Osaka 

Names 
of 
Stations 

Bemarks 

2^m. 

OSAKA  (Namba) 
Tenga-jaya 

Sumiyoshi 

RAKAI 

(Alight  for 
(    temple 

The  large  embankment  seen 
lietween  Osaka  and  Tengarjayais 
that  of  the  railway  to  Nara. 

Tenga-jaya  is  so  called  because 
Hideyofthi,  when  lord  of  the  em- 
pure,  had  a  villa  there,  whieh  is 
still  maintained  for  the  sake  of  its 
historic  associations.  It  stands  in 
a  small  grove  visible  to  the  1.  from 
ihe  carriage  windows.  The  name 
.of   this   place   is    familiar    to  all 


Jf^panese  theatoe-goers,  as  the 
soene  of  a  famous  vendetta  which 
is  oft^i  represented  on  the  boards. 
The  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
Sumiyoshi  is  passed  just  before 
reaching  the  station  of  that 
name. 

The  Temple  of  Sumiyoshi, 
dedicated  to  the  three  gods  of  the 
sea  who,  according  to  the  legend  in 
the  Nihongi,  assisted  the  Empress 
Jingo  in  her  expedition  to  Korea,  is 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  lower 

classes  of  Osaka,  great  crowds  flock- 
iog  to  it  on  festival  days  (every  U- 
m-hi,  or  "  Day  of  the  Hare  " ).  Out- 
side are  innumerable  stone  lanterns 
presented  as  ex-votos.  In  the  pond, 
over  which  passes  a  semi-circular 
bridge,  are  a  number  of  tortoises 
with  water-weed  growing  on  their 
baeks.  These  are  popularly  known 
as  miruhgame, — from  mino,  the  grass- 
coat  worn  by  peasants  in  rainy 
weather,  and  kame^  a  tortoise.  The 
Yamato-gawa  is  crossed  near  its 
mouth  before  entering 

Sakai  {Inns,  B5kai-rd  and  several 
others  on  the  sea-shore,  with  good 
view ;  Satsuma-ya  in  the  town  on 
the  Edya-san  side),  a  large  manufac- 
turing centre.  Its  fine  beach  called 
Ohinu-ga-ura,  which  is  lined  with 
tea-houses,  attracts  many  visitors 
from  Osaka  during  .  the  summer 
months.  The  view  thence  includes 
Eokkd-zan  to  the  r.,  Kobe  straight 
in  front,  the  island  of  Awaji  to  the 
1.,  and  still  farther  1.  the  hills  that 
separate  the  province  of  Izumi  from 
that  of  Eishu.  The  lofty  chimneys 
are  those  of  brick  kilns,  and  of  coke 
and  cotton  factories.  Sakai  also 
produces  a  large  amount  of  cutlery, 
sake,  and  cosmetic  powder.  Btit 
the  most  characteristic  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  excellent  cotton 
rugs  and  carpets  {Sakai  dantsu). 
They  are  of  two  kinds, — ori-dnshi 
(colours  woven  in),  and  some-komi 
(colours .  dyed),  llie  former  are 
the  handsomer  and  much  the  more 
durable.  Hideous  specimens  are 
now  made  to  foreign  order. 
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Sakni  takes  itR  name  from  ifa  portion 
<cloBe  to  tbe  boundary  of  the  three  porov- 
indes  of  Iznxnu  Settsn,  and  Kawachi. 
haviDg  been  originally  called  Sakai  no 
Ts»,  that  is,  Boundiary  Sea-port .  Until  the 
«nd  of  the  Uth  centary,  when  a  f ortarew 
was  built  here  by  Yamaua  UjiUyo,  it  was 
a  mere  Tillage.  Eonishi  SettBu-no-kami, 
one  of  Hideyoehi's  moet  distiDgaisbed 
officerB  and  an  early  convert  to  ChriatJBn- 
ity.  was  bom  in  this  town,  where  his 
forefathers  for  several  generation  bad 
carried  on  the  business  of  druggists. 
Another  equally  celebrated  native  of 
Sakai  was  Sen-no-Bikya  (see  p.  81).  la 
^e  16th  century  Sakai  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
mission  stations,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuits  and  other  early 
writers.  Will  Adams  thus  describes  it: 
*' Bight  over  against  Ozaka,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  riner,  lyeth  another  great 
Towne  called  Saeey,  but  not  so  bigge  as 
Otaka,  yet  is  it  a  towne  of  great  trade  for 
all  the  Hands  thereabout." 

The  well-kept  temple  of  Mydko- 
kuji,  belonging  to  the  Nichiren  seot 
of  Baddhists,  has  a  three-storied 
pagoda  with  elaborate  carvings  by 
Bidari  Jingoro.  The  sanctum  in 
the  main  biiilding  is  handsome. 
In  the  grounds  are  some  far-famed 
specimens  of  the  sotetsu  {Gyoas 
revoluta),  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  sago-palm. 

They  were  planted  here  by  Miyoebi  Ji- 
kyu  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
leyasu  carried  the  best  away  to  his  own 
residence  in  1582,  but  finding  that  it  re- 
fused to  flourish  there,  I'estored  it  to  its 
home.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  this 
plant,  the  name  of  which  means  "revival 
by  iron,"  is  much  benefited  by  that 
metal,  and  accordingly  iron  coins  and 
myrialds  of  broken  needles  will  here  be 
noticed  round  the  roots.  The  needles 
are  thrown  there  by  the  women  of  the 
country-side,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  fittest  sepulture  to  the  most  precious 
bistrument  of  feminine  toil. 

In  the  front  court  of  this  temple  are 
buried  eleven  warriors  of  the  Tosa  elan, 
who  were  condemned  to  disembowel 
themselves  for  having  shot  down  the 
aame  number  of  unarmed  French  sailors 
in  the  sprina  of  1868.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  form  of  capital  punish- 
ment, barbarous  as  it  may  seem  to  £u- 
ropesiis,  was  at  that  time  recog^iised  as  a 
privily  of  the  samurai  class,  and  pre- 
ferred by  them  to  simple  decapitation. 

On  the  S  J2.  of  the  town  is  the 
Tumulus  {ndsasagi)  of  IfitUohu 
TeH70,  a  doable  monnd.    The  north- 


ern summit  is  8i  ft.,  the  soathem 
100  ft.  high,  while  the  circnit  of 
the  base  measiires  1,526  yds.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  donble  moat, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbonr- 
hood  are  nine  smaller  tnmnh. 


ROUTE  43. 

Kyoto  and  NmaHBouBHoon. 

ENVIB09S  :  ABASHI-YAMA  SAFIDS. 
HIKI-ZAN.  ,  TAKAO-ZAN.  KURAMA- 
YAMA.      IWASHIMIZU. 

Xydto,  also  called  8aiky5  (for- 
merly Miyaho),  is  2^  hrs.  irom 
Kobe  by  train .  The  whole  surronnd- 
ing  district  is  often  spoken  of  as 
Kamigata. 

Hotds :— *Yaami  Hotel,  on  Mam- 
yama,  fine  view ;  *Kyoto  Hotel,  in 
Kawara-maohi ;  Nakamura-ya,  also 
called  Niken-jaya,  near  the  temple 
of  CMon. 

Japanese  Irms. — Tawara-ya,  Hirar 
gi-ya,  inFaya-oh5;  Ike-sho,  Kashi- 
wa-tei,  in  £ya-machi. 

Japanese  Bestaurants,  —  Take- 
mora-ya,  Hachi-shin. 

Theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement  in  Shin-Kyogoku;  one 
theatre  in  8hij5  Hashizume,  an- 
other in  fianami-kdji. 

CentmL  Post  and  Telegraph  Office, 
in  Sanjo-ddri  Higashi-no-Toin. 

Kyoto  is  noted  for  its  pottery 
and  porcelain,  its  embroideries,  cut 
velvets,  and  brocades,  its  bronzes, 
and  its  dois<mn4.  The  following 
shops  may  be  recommended : — 

Attery  and  Porcelain. — ^Kinko- 
zan  at  Awata,  where  manufacture 
on  a  laiige  scale  for  export  is  car- 
xied  on;  Yasuda,  at  Shira^wa- 
bashi;  Seifu,  Nishida,  at  Gkjo- 
aaka.  lliere  are  many  other 
manufaolnirera  and  dealers  in  Kiyo- 
miisn-zaka  and  at  Gojo-zaka,  bnt 
they  work  mostly  on  a  small  scale. 
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New  Emhroider'gy  Velvets,  »nd 
Mercery. — Nishimtim,  at  SnnjS 
Karasti-maru  ;  TdkaBhima-ya,  at 
Karasu-marti-Takaibsnji ;  Daimara* 
lohi,  at  Otabi-cho ;  IJaimka  Kihidn 
or  Aburari,  at  Karaau-mara  Bhd4du> 
jo  ;  Eawashima,  at  San  jo  Bigasbi- 
no-t5in. 

Old  Embroideries,  etb.  —  Benten, 
67  Sbin-xuoDzen,  with  braoob  in 
Gion-macbi ;  Matsaba-ya,  at  Gojo 
Sbimmacbi ;  Yajima  Bbdko,  ali  Gion 
Hacbiken. 

Bronze  aind  Damascene  Ware. — 
Jomi  (Bbojodo),  at  Teramachi 
Shijo;  Nogawa,  in  Otabi-cbo; 
Eanaya  Grorosabnro,  at  Tamino- 
kdji  Dike ;  Eomai,  in  Fnru-mon- 
zen,  Miyoshi-cho. 

Curios. — Ikeda,  at  Sbim-mon- 
zen;  Hayasbi,  at  Fnru^monzdn ; 
Yamanaka,  at  Teramaobi  Oike; 
Morisbima,  at  Eddaiji  Kitamon 
Eado;  Ftikuda,  at  Teramacbi 
OsM-koji;  Eyukyod5,  at  Terama- 
cbi Anega-koji.  The  street  called 
Manjuji-ddri  is  almost  entirely 
tenanted  by  oario-dealeis  of  tbe 
more  old-fashioned  sort. 

CZoiso^m^.—- Namikawa,  at  Saiijo- 
Eita-nra  8birakawa-basbi ;  Ein-nn- 
ken,  at  Sanjo  Shirakawa-basbi. 

Xac^wer.— Nisbimura,  at  Tera- 
macbi Ayanc'kdji. 

Bamboo  TFbrfc.^— Wada,  in  Eiya- 
maohi ;  Isbii  Sboten,  in  Gion-macbi. 

Fans  and  Toys. — Niabida,  at 
Higasbi-no-T5in  Sbicbijo ;  Ishi- 
zumj,  at  Yanagi-no-Bamba  Ayuio- 
kdji ;  Misaki,  at  Sbjjo  Tomino-kdji ; 
Minami  Sbimiza,  Eita  Shimizn,  at 
T(nnino-k5ji  Shijo. 

JDolls,  at  Ke-ne-ya,  in  Sbijo^dori, 
Otabi-cbo. 

Ofiides. — ^Trustwortby  gtudesbe* 
longing  to  tbe  Eaiyu-aba  AsBooiii- 
tion  can  be  engaged  at  tbe  hotels. 

An  Electric  TramtD^y  rons 
through  Eyoto  from  north  to  sonth ; 
but  foreign  yisitors  will  find  jinxikL*- 
sbas  more  convenient. 

Beligious  /S'ermce«.— Brotestant, 
as  advertised  from  tuiM  to  time  in 
the  hotels;  Boman  Oatihalic 
Church,  behind  the  Eyoto  Hotel. 


The  Mikado's  Palaces  [GoshO" 
and  Mjjd  no  Hihyu),  together  with 
tbe  Imperial  villas  {Katsura  no  Ri- 
kyu  and  Shugahii-vn),  are  not 
open  to  the  public,  permits  being^ 
only  sometimes  obtainable  by 
special  favour  of  tbe  foreign  lega- 
tions. Travellers  may  easily 
console  themselves  with  tbe  Apart- 
ments of  tbe  Nisbi  Hongwanji^ 
Nanzenji,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
temples,  which,  having  been  in- 
habited at  various  times  by  certain 
Mikados,  were  fitted  up  more  or  less 
in  the  same  palatial  style.  Ey6to*s 
other  greatest  buildings  are  tbe 
San-jti-san-gen-do,  Nishi  and  Higa- 
sbi  flongwanji,  Eiyomizu,  Gion, 
Gbion-in,  and  Taikyoku-den  tem- 
ples, in  addition  to  which  at  least 
one  of  the  celebrated  landscape 
gardens — say  Einkakuji  or  Gm- 
kakuji — should  be  visited,  as  they 
are  among  the  most  characteristic 
products  of  Japanese  estheticism. 
The  best  general  view  of  Eyoto  is 
usually  considered  to  be  obtained 
from  a  hill  called  Shdgun-mka,  just 
behind  tbe  Yaami  Hotel,  but  has 
been  somewhat  spoilt  of  late  years 
by  the  growth  of  trees.  Fairly 
good  views  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood  may  be  gained  with  less 
trouble  from  the  8bintd  memorial 
to  dead  warriors  (Shdkon-hi)  above 
Eddaiji,  and  from  the  Yasaka 
Pagoda.  Eiyomizu-dera,  and  tbe 
Yoshimizu  tea-house  dose  to  the 
Yaami  Hotel,  also  command  excel- 
lent views. 

No  one  visiting  Eyoto  at  the 
proper  season  should  fail  to  see  the 
Miyako-odori,  a  fascinating  kind  of 
baUet  given  every  evening  from  5  to 
10  o'clock  at  Hanami'koji,  near  tbe 
Qion-za  Theatre.  The  perform- 
ances generally  begin  in  early 
April,  and  last  twenty  nights. 
The  dancing  school  {Nyokdba) 
hard  by,  where  the  geisha  are  also 
tau^t  other  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  the  tea  cere- 
monies and  tbe  art  of  floral 
arraagement,  may  be  visited  at 
any   season. 
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Very  characteristic,  too,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  citizens  take 
the  air  on  snmmer  evenings  in  that 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  Eamogawa 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Shijo 
Bridge.  Little  tables  are  placed  in 
the  dry  spaces,  to  which  miniature 
bamboo  bridges  lead  from  either 
bank;  and  there  the  people  sit 
eating  and  drinking,  and  fanning 
themselves,  and  listening  to  the 
music  of  singing-girls.  This  is 
known  as  8hijd-gaicara  no  Suzumi. 
The  various  religions  festivals 
(matsuri)  at  Kyoto  are  particularly 
carious  and  interesting,  more  es- 
pecially the  GHon  Matsuri  on  the 
17th  and  24th  July,  and  the  Inari 
Matsuri  in  May.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  years  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  interest  in  all  these 
things,  many  temples  having  been 
renovated,  the  treasures  oL  others 
being  now  shown  to  better 
advantage  than  formerly,  etc. 
Furthermore,  no  one  having  money 
in  his  purse  should  fail  to  visit  the 
shops,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  in  Japan. 

Though  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  Ky5to  may  be  gained  in 
a  couple  of  days,  at  least  a  week  is 
necessary  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  manifold  beauties.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  city  in 
modem  times,  many  of  the  best 
sights  are  some  distance  away  in 
the  country,  and  much  time  is 
spent  in  going  from  one  to  another. 
Two  or  three  hours  will  be  saved 
by  taking  sandwiches  with  one, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  hotel 
for  lunch.  The  following  is  offered 
as  a  sketch  of  the  order  in  which 
the  various  sights  of  Eydto  may 
best  be  visited.  Careful  sightseers 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  see  all  that 
we  have  crowded  into  one  day  for 
the  guidance  of  such  as  are  pressed 
for  time ;  but  they  can  resume  next 
day  at  the  poiut  where  they  left 
off,  as  the  order  follows  regularly 
round  the  points  of  the  comjpass, 
beginning  with  the  north-central 
portion  of  the  city : — 


Ist  Day.— The  Mikado's  Palace, 
— even  a  passing  glance  at  the  ex- 
terior is  better  than  nothing — Eita- 
no  Tenjin,  Einkakuji,  the  Shinto 
shrine  of  Ota  Nobunaga,  T6ji-in, 
the  Nijd  Palace  (the  exterior  in 
any  case). 

Bnd  Day. — ^Higashi  Hongwanji, 
Nishi  Hongwanji,  the  Inari  temple 
at  Foshimi,  Tofukuji,  San-jti-san* 
gen-d5,  the  Daibutsu,  the  £y5to 
Museum. 

3rd  Day.— Nishi  Otani^  Kiyo- 
mizu-dera,  the  Yasaka  Pagoda, 
Kddaiji,  Shogun-zuka,  Maruyama, 
Higashi  Otani,  Gion,  Ghion-in. 

4th  Day. — Awata  Palace,  Taikyo- 
ku-den,  NanzeDJi,  Eikwando,  Kuro- 
dani,  Shinnyodo,  Gtinkakuji,  Shimo- 
Gkimo,  Kami-Gamo. 

5th  Day.— The  Kapids  of  the 
KatAura-gawa,  Arashi-yama,  Sei- 
ryuji,  Uzumasa. 

^  6th  Day. — Hiei-zan. — Or  else  by 
jinrikisha  or  train  to  Otsu  on  Lake 
Biwa,  Miidera,  Earasaki,  Ishiyama, 
and  back  by  the  same  conveyance 
or  canal  boat.— Or,  thirdly,  jinriki- 
sha to  Otsu,  whence  steamer  across 
Lake  Biwa  to  Hikone,  where  lunch, 
and  back  by  train  (see  Boute  45). 

7th  Day. — The  silk,  bronze,  and 
cloisonne  shops. 

An  8th  day  may  well  be  devoted 
to  Nara  (Route  44). 

History  and  Topography.  -—From  the 
earliest  ages,  the  seat  of  the  Mikado's 
rale  was  generally  in  the  province  of 
Yamato ;  but  owing  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  not  continuing  to  inhabit  the  house  of 
a  deceased  parent,  the  actual  site  was 
usually  changed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  the  capital  was  establiahed  at 
Nara,  where  it  remained  until  A.D.  784. 
when  the  reigning  sovereign  Ewammu 
moved  to  Kagaoka,  a  spot  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  about  half-way  between  Yama- 
zaki  and  Arashi-yama  in  the  province  of 
Yamashiro.  In  793,  he  selected  a  fresh 
site  at  the  village  of  Uda  in  the  same 
province,  and  transferred  his  Court  thi- 
ther towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year.  In  order  to  conciliate  fortune,  he 
is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  his  new  capi- 
tal the  name  of  Heian-jd,  or  the  City  of 
Peace :  but  this  never  came  into  use  as 
t)ie  common  designation  of  the  city, 
Wlii^h  was  sppken  of  as  Miyako  or  Kyotc, 
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the  former  being  the  Japanese,  tlie  latter 
the  Chinese  word  for  "metropolis." 
When  first  laid  oiit.  the  site  measured 
nearly  8  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  3} 
m.  from  N.  to  S.  The  Palace,  which 
occni)ied  about  one-flfteenth  of  the  area, 
was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  N.  side, 
and  a  fine  street  280  ft.  wide  led  from  the 
great  gate  down  to  the  S.  gate  of  tiie  city. 
Nine  wide  streets,  called  Ichi-jd,  Ki-jd, 
San-jd,  and  so  on  up  to  £a-jO,  intersected 
the  city  from  E.  to  W.,  tbe  widest  of 
these  measuring  170  ft.,  the  narrowest 
somewhat  less  than  half.  Similar  streets 
crossing  them  at  right  angles  ran  from 
N.  to  S..  and  between  them  at  equal  dis- 
tances were  lanes  each  40  ft.  in  width. 
A  double  ditch,  backed  by  a  low  wall  with 
a  gate  at  the  end  of  each  principal  street, 
surrounded  the  whole  of  this  huge  square. 
In  1177  the  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  three  years  later  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  by  the  all-powerful 
minister  Eiyomori  to  Fnknwara,  the 
modem  town  of  Hyfigo.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, soon  returned  to  Kydto,  where  it  re- 
mained stationary  until  1868.  Both  the 
city  and  the  Palace  have  rei)eatedly  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  as  often  been 
rebuUt,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  original 
style.  The  present  Palace  was  erected 
after  the  great  fire  of  1854.  Since  the 
foundation  of  Yedo  in  1590,  Kydto  has  gra- 
dually declined  in  size  and  importance. 
Its  population  is  only  half  of  what  it  is 
estimated  to  have  held  during  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  from  Shichi-jd-d5ri  southwards, 
what  once  formed  busy  thoroughfares  is 
now  laid  out  in  market  gardens. 

Eydto  stands  on  the  Kamogawa,  which, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  a  mere 
rivulet  meandering  over  a  wide  pebbly 
bed.  On  the  1.  bax^  of  the  river  are  the 
suburbs  of  Awata  and  Eiyomizu.  The 
town  of  Fushimi  to  the  S.  may  also  be 
accounted  a  suburb.  The  chief  modem 
addition  to  the  topography  of  EyGto, 
besides  the  line  of  railway,  is  the  Lake 
Biwa  Canal  which  connects  the  neigh- 
bouring large  lake  with  the  Kamogawa, 
as  described  in  Bonte  45. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Kydto  streets, 
apparently  complicated,  is  in  reality  quite 
simple,  being  founded  on  a  reference  to 
the  points  of  the  compass  and  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  land,  which  is  dightly  higher 
on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.  Thus  the  ex- 
pression Shijd'dSri  Teramachi  Higathi  iru 
signifies  that  portion  of  the  Shij6  or 
Fourth  Thoroughfare  whidh  lies  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  East  and  West  intersec- 
tion of  that  thoroughfare  by  Teramachi. 
Teramachi  ddri  Shijo  sagaru  sismifles  the 
portion  of  the  North  and  South  Thorough- 
fare called  Teramachi  lying  a  little  to  the 
South  of  th^  intersection  of  that  ttiorough- 
Care  by  ShlJO-ddri,  the  term  9agar%,  to 
**  descend,"  being  naturally  applied  to  the 
South,  as  agaru,  "to  ascend,"  is  to  the 
Vorth.    The   anes  mentioned  higher  tip 


are  called  Kcgi,  whence  such  addresses  as 
Teramacki-dori  Ane-ga-Kqji,  which  means, 
'*  Ane  Lane  off  the  Teramachi  Thorough- 
fare." 

Some  curious  artificial  scars  or  clear- 
ings are  observed  on  carefully  scanning 
the  pine-clad  hills  near  the  ci^.  In  these 
dealings  bonfires  are  lighted  every  16th 
August,  at  the  close  of  the  Bon  festival 
(Feast  of  Lanterns).  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  marks  is  what  is  called 
the  Dai  Monji,  or  "Chinese  character  for 
Great,"  which  is  written  thus,  :^.  It  is 
situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city.  To  the 
N.  W.  is  the  Hidari  Dai  Monji.  or 
"Character  for  Great  reversed,"  thus  ^, 
the  difference  between  the  two,  thou^ 
slight  to  European  eyes,  being  instantly 
perceptible  to  any  Japanese.  There  aoe 
several  more  of  these  marks,  which. the 
guide  will  point  out. 

The  Mikado's  Palace  *  {Gosho), 
This  large  mass  of  buildings  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  26  acres.  It  is  con- 
fined within  a  roofed  wall  of  earth 
and  plaster,  commonly  called  the 
Mi  Tsuiji^  and  has  six  gates.  The 
open  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  Palace  was  formerly  covered 
with  lesser  buildings,  in  which 
the  Kuge,  or  Court  Nobles,  resided. 
It  is  now  cleared  and  open  to  the 
public,  and  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  it 
is  a  Bazaar  {HaTcuJbutsu-lcwan)  open 
every  year  in  spring. 

Visitors  are  now  admitted  into 
the  Palace  through  the  Mi  Daido- 
koro  GotYKyiiy  or  Gate  of  the  August 
Kitchen,  and  are  first  shown  into 
on  ante-chamber  where  they  sign 
their  names  in  the  Palace  book. 
This  ante-chamber  was  formerly 
used  as  a  waiting-room  for  Dai- 
myds.  The  sepia  drawings  in  it 
are  by  Eishi  Gantai,  Eano  Eigakn, 
and  Hara  Zaish5.  From  there  they 
are  led  into  the  Seiryoderi,  or  Pure 
and  Oool  Hall. 

It  is  so-called  from  a  small  brook  which 
mns  under  the  steps.  The  foreign  visitor 
to  these  Japanese  palaces  will  probably 
think  the  term  "cool" — not  to  say 
chilly  and  draut^ty— most  appr^;Hriate. 
Exquisite  as  is  the  art  displayed,  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  towards  heating  or 
towards  anything  which  Europeans  would 


*  Not  accessible  to  the  general  pnbUo. 
No  gnttuities  accepted  here  or  at  the 
other  palaces. 
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deem  comfort.  From  an  arcliiBological 
and  historical  point  of  view,  the  Ohinese 
aspect  of  the  Seirydden  and  Shishinden 
has  special  interest.  Notioe  the  dontale- 
hinged  doors  now  so  rare  in  Japan,  and 
the  heavy  hinged  shatters  su8i>ended  on 
tion  rods  that  bang  from  the  roof :  also  the 
Chinese  chair  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
on  which  the  Mikado  sat,  and  the  total 
absence  of  mats  and  of  a  ceiling.  Chinese 
eastoms  prevailed  at  Court  when  this 
building  was  first  reared,  and  etiquette 
perpetoated  the  public  use  of  these 
Apartments  on  State  occasions.  Bat,  as 
we  shall  see  a  little  farther  on,  the  rooms 
habitaally  occupied  by  modern  Mikados 
.closely  resembled,  except  for  greater 
omateness,  the  style  of  .dwelling  adopted 
by  their  subjects. 

The  Seiryoden  faces  E.,  and  meas- 
nxes  63  ft.  by  46}  ft.  OriginaUy  this 
saite  of  ajiartments  was  the  ordina- 
xy  residence  of  the  soTereign ;  bnt 
in  later  times  it  was  used  only  on 
the  occasion  of  ley^es  and  important 
Shint5  festivals,  snoh  as  the  worship 
of  Uia  Fonr  Quarters  on  the  morn- 
ing of  New  Year's  day.  In  one 
oorner  the  floor  is  made  of  cement, 
on  which  earth  was  strewn  every 
morning,  so  that  the  Mikado  might 
worship  his  ancestors  on  the  earth 
without  descending  to  the  ground. 
The  papered  slides  are  covered  with 
extremely  formal  paintings  by  Tosa 
Mltsnkiyo.  Observe  the  Mikado's 
throne  (ilfi  Chodai),  a  sort  of  cata- 
falque with  delicate  silk  curtains  of 
white,  red,  and  black.  The  wood 
of  this,  as  of  all  the  buildings,  is 
obamsecyparis  (hinoki), — the  same 
species  as  is  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Shinto  temples.  The  crest 
everywhere  displayed  is  the  sixteen- 
petalled  chrysanthemum.  The  roof- 
ing is  of  the  kind  termed  hiwada- 
buki—fi  sort  of  thick  shingling — 
tiles  appearing  only  on  the  very 
ridge.  The  empty  sanded  courts, 
the  white  plaster,  and  the  red 
piUars  of  the  walls  give  to  the  Palace 
a  peculiar  aspect  of  solemnity. 
Bvexything,  «yen  down  to  minutiae, 
had  ita  name  and  function,  and  was 
never  cbonged.  For  iu  stance,  the 
two  clumps  of  bamboo  in  front  of 
the  Seirydden  have  each  a  name 
handed  down  from  hoary  antiquity, 


one  being  the  Kan-ehihu,  the  other 
the  Chy^^u,  appellations  derived 
from  Kan  and  Qo,  tWo  kingdoms  in 
ancient  China. 

From  the  Seirydden  the  visitor  is 
conducted  to  the  Shishinden,  which 
faces  S.  and  measures  120  ft.  by 
68}  ft. 

The  name  Ski-thin-den  is  explained  as 
follows:  ikiiB  "purple,"  the  true  colour 
of  the  sky  or  heavens ;  ahin  denotes  that 
which  is  "  mysterious  "  and  hidden  from 
the  vulgar  gaze ;  den  means  "hall."  This 
building  was  used  for  the  enthronement 
of  the  Mikado,  for  the  New  Year's  audi- 
ence, and  other  important  ceremonies. 

The  large  paintings  in  the  panels 
of  this  hall  represent  Chinese  sages. 
The  originals  were  executed  in  aId. 
888  by  the  famous  Kose-no-Eana- 
oka ;  but  they  were  destroyed  long 
ago,  and  the  present  pictures  are 
merely  copies  of  copies.  The  throne 
thoagh  quite  modern,  is  interest- 
ing. The  stools  on  either  side  of 
it  are  intended  for  the  Impeiial 
insignia, — the  sword  and  the  jewel. 
The  silken  curtains  are  renewed 
every  spring  and  autumn.  Observe 
that  the  Mikado  sat  on  a  chair  in 
this  instance,  as  did  all  those  hore 
admitted  to  an  audience.  A  flight 
of  eighteen  steps  leads  down  into 
the  court  corresponding  ih  number 
to  the  original  series  of  grades  into 
which  the  officers  of  government 
were  divided.  Those  who  were  not 
entitled  to  stand  on  the  lowest 
step  were  called  Ji-ge^  or  '*  down 
on  the  earth,"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Ten^o^to,  or  "  per- 
sons who  ascend  into  the  hall." 
On  the  1.  is  a  cherry-tree  called 
Sakon  no  Sakura. ,  When  the  Em- 
peror Kwammu  '  first  built  the 
palace,  he  planted  a  plum-tree 
here;  but  it  withered  away,  and 
the  Emperor  Nimmyo  (A..D.  834  to 
850)  replaced  it  by  a  cherry-tree. 
The  prasent  one  was  transplanted 
hither  thirty-nine  years  ago.  On 
the  r.  side  is  the  Uhonmi  I'achibatia, 
a  wild  orange-tree,  also  a  relic  of 
ancient  custom. 
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SaJkon  and  Ukon  were  fhe  tkaihea  of 
aaeieni  raiDkB,  anci  the  application  of 
tkran  to  these  trees  may  be  compared  to 
fhe  knighting  of  the  Sirloin  of  Beef  by 
Oharles  n. 

A  corridor  leads  from  the  Sbi- 
fihinden  to  the  Ko-Qoshx>  (Minor 
Palace),  which  coDsists  of  three 
rooms  decorated  with  paintiog^  by 
modem  artists,  this  whole  wing 
having  been  burnt  down  and  re- 
stored in  1854.  The  predominating 
blue  colour,  laid  on  in  bold  broad 
stripes  to  represent  clouds,  gives  a 
fresh  and  original  aspect  to  this 
suite  which  was  used  for  small  re- 
ceptions, poetry  meetings,  etc.  On 
each  fuauma,  poems  are  pasted 
explanatory  of  the  subjects  treated. 
The  rooms  look  out  on  a  landscape 
garden.  From  here  onwards,  all 
the  arrangements  are  in  thorough 
Japanese  style. 

Leaving  the  Eo-GK>sho,  we  are  led 
by  another  long  gallery  to  the  0 
GakumonjOi  or  Imperial  Study, 
where  the  Mikado's  tutors  delivered 
lectures,  and  where  courts  were 
held  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  music.  The  decoration  of  the 
sliding  screens  in  this  suite  calls 
for  special  remark.  Most  of  the 
rooms  take  their  names  •'from  the 
subjects  delineated  in  tht^m.  The 
wild  geese  in  the  Gan  no  Ma  are  by 
Benzati  (Gantoku),  d.  *  1859  ;  the 
screens  of  the  Yamahuki  no  Ma  are 
by  Maruyama  Oryu;  the  chrysan- 
themums in  the  Eiku  no  Ma^  by 
Okamoto  Sukehiko.  The  three 
zooms  which  form  the  Audience 
Chamber,  called  respectively  ^- 
dan,  Chudan,  and  Jddan,  are  decorat- 
ed with  Chinese  scenes  by  Hara 
Zaishd  and  other  modem  artists. 
The  ceilings  are  coffered.  The 
wooden  doors  in  the  corridor  are  by 
Shomura  Bydshd,  Yoshida  Eokin, 
Hara  Nilnkei,  and  Murakami  SeijA. 

Another  long  gallery  lends  to  a 
suite,  now  scarcely  ever  shown, — 
the  Tsune*Gotm,  oi  Usual  Besidence 
of  the  Mikados,  consisting  of 
eleven  rooms,  which,  from  the  13th 
century     onwards     formed     the 


retreat  wherein  generations  of 
sovereigns  lived  and  died.  The 
actual  structure,  however,  dates 
only  from  1854. 

After  long  remaining  vacant,  the  Tsnne- 
Goten  was  again  occupied  for  a  few 
months  by  the  present  Emperor  In  1897. 

The  decoration  is  mostly  in 
subdued  colours,  but  with  much 
gold.  The  third  room  after  enter- 
ing was  the  Imperial  Sitting-room 
{Goza  no  Ma)y  in  front  of  which  is 
a  small  garden,  with  pines  and 
cherry-trees,  and  the  sound  of  run- 
ning water,  but  no  view.  The 
other  rooms  were  mostiy  appro- 
priated to  the  female  attendants. 
One  of  them,  decorated  with 
bamboos  and  tigers  was  the  Im- 
perial Bedroom,  so  placed  that  none 
could  approach  it  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  attendants.  The 
Mdshi  no  Kuchi,  literally  "  Opening 
for  Speech, "—a  room  of  thirty  mats 
with  paintings  of  pine-trees  and 
monkeys — was  the  chamber  appro- 
priated to  men  who  had  business 
with  His  Majesty ;  they  stated 
their  errand  to  the  women,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  Mikado.  The 
last  apartment  of  the  Tsune  Qoten 
siute,  called  Kenji  no  Ma,  is  ^so 
the  largest  and  grandest,  being 
brilliantly  decorated  with  Chinese 
Court  scenes  on  a  gold  ground  by 
artists  of  the  Kano  school.  It  is 
against  etiquette  to  set  foot  in  the 
Jddan  or  cluef  chamber. 

The  next  suite,  high  and  spacious 
like  the  Tsune-Ck)ten,  and  fadug 
south  towards  a  smnll  court,  is  the 
On  Mi  Ma  (August  Three  Rooms),, 
brightly  adorned  with  paintings  in 
the  Tosa  Htyle  representing  ancient 
Japanese  Court  scenes.  Private 
audiences  were  granted  here,  and 
here  the  Nd  (a  kind  of  lyric  drama) 
was  witnessed  at  a  distance  by 
the  Mikndo  sitting  invisible  on  tibe 
upper  floor.  The  SS  stage  is  under 
a  separate  roof,  and  out  off  ttota 
the  suite  by  a  •  high  pahng,  which 
was  removed  when  a  performance 
took  place.     Beyond  these  snites^ 
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but  rarely  i£  ever  shown,  lie  the 
I^rydden^  or  Palace  for  Enjoying 
the  Cool  Air,  which  was  reserred 
for  the  Mikado's  private  pleasures, 
and  the  KUa  OoUn,  or  Northern 
Palace,  containing  the  apartments 
of  the  Heir  Apparent.  There  were 
formerly  also  palaces  for  the  Em- 
press, Empress  Dowager,  and  Prin- 
cesses, besides  various  other  build- 
ings now  destroyed  or  removed. 
For  instance,  the  KashUco-dokorOy 
or  Fearful  Place,  in  which  was  pre- 
served the  sacred  mirror  of  the 
Snn-Goddess,  has  been  transferred 
to  fimmu  Tenno's  mausoleum  in 
the  province  of  Yamato. 

The  large  brick  building  notice- 
able on  the  hill  r.  on  quitting  the 
Palace,  with  tjiree  others  north  of 
it,  belongs  to  the  Doshislia,  which 
was  founded  in  1875  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Board  Mis- 
sion as  a  Christian  University,  but 
has  since  1897  severed  that  connec- 
tion. Belonging  to  the  same  insti- 
tution are  a  Girls*  School,  a  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  and  a  Hos- 
pital. 

Kitano  Tenjin,  commonly  call- 
ed Tmjin  Sajna,  is  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  popular  deity  of  that 
name.  Entering  through  the  great 
stone  iorii  on  the  S.,  we  find 
stone  lanterns  and  stone  and 
bronze  animsds  presented  by  vota- 
ries of  the  god.  Two  more  iorii 
and  two  two-storied  gates  are 
passed  through, — the  last  of  these 
being  called  San-kd  no  ^fon,  or 
Gate  of  the  Three  Luminaries,  i.e. 
the  Sun,  Mcpn,  and  Stars,  from  re- 
presentations of  those  heavenly 
bodies  which  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished with  much  difficulty 
among  l^e  carvings  on  the  beams 
of  the  gateway.  The  oratory,  built 
by  Hideyori  in  1607,  forms  the  N. 
side  of  a  square,  the  other  three 
sides  being  colonnades,  with  the 
Gate  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 
on  the  S.  Its  dimensions  are  58  ft. 
by  24  ft.  The  cornice  is  decorated 
^th  colour  in  the  style  prevalent 
at  that  period.    The  shrine  behind. 


3Si  ft.  by  32}  ft.,  is  separated  from 
the  oratory  by  a  chamber  paved 
with  stone,  having  its  roof  at  right 
angles  to  the  roofs  of  the  oratory 
and  shrine.  Behind  is  the  c/mu- 
9hi  no  Yashiro,  or  Temple  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Soil,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  A.D.  836,  together  with 
numerous  other  small  shrines. 
The  treasury  is  built  of  wooden 
beams,  the  section  of  each  beam 
being  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
the  right  angle  outside,  a  form  of 
construction  much  followed  in  this 
portion  of  Japan.  East  of  the 
colonnade  are  the  kagura  stage  and 
the  building  in  which  the  god's 
car  {mUcoshi)  is  kept.  The  temple 
was  founded  by  adherents  of  the 
By5bu  Shinto  sect,  and  is  still  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  mixed 
style  which  they  affected.  The 
numberless  stone  lanterns,  the 
stone  and  metal  bulls,  the  ez-voto 
shed  with  its  grotesque  pictures, 
the  elaborately  carved  and  painted 
gateways,  the  swaying  lanterns, — 
all  testify  to  a  form  of  worship  of 
the  baser  popular  sort.  Sick  be- 
lievers may  be  seen  rubbing  one 
of  the  bronze  bulls  to  get  relief 
from  their  ailments, — the  bull's 
chest  if  their  own  chest  is  what 
hurts,  and  so  on.  One  of  t^e 
queerest  features  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  a  set  of  framed  pictures  of 
the  Thirty-Six  Geniuses  of  Poetry, 
made  of  woven  stuffs,  which  have 
been  presented  by  the  manufac- 
turers, and  thus  serve  as  an  adver- 
tisement. 

The  yearly  festival,  with  a  prooeaaion 
of  religious  cars  (Zuiki  Matsuri)^  takes 
place  on  the  4th  October.  The  26tli  of 
each  month  is  also  spedaUy  oheerrad. 

Hirano  Jinja.  This  now  dingy 
temple  exemplifies  the  architec- 
tural canons  of  Pure  Shinto.  The 
annual  festival  is  held  on  the  2Djd 
May.  The  cherry-trees  ih  the 
grounds  are  much  visited  during 
tne  season  of  blossom,  especially  at 
night-time.  They  are  of  many 
varieties,  and  each  tree  has  some 
fanciful,  poetical  name. 
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Daltokuji 

.  Daitolraji  belonging  to  the  Zen  sect  of 
Boddbists,  was  founded  by  DaitO  Kolni- 
sbi,  an  abbot  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century,  to  whom,  as  to  so  many  others,  a 
miractdouB  birth  and  precocious  wisdom 
are  ascribed.  The  manner  of  his  concep* 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  that  his  mother 
dreamt  one  night  that  a  wild-goose  came 
flying  towards  her  with  an  open  blossom 
in  its  beak,  and  that  soon  afterwards  she 
{ound  herself  to  be  with  child. 

is  celebrated  for  the  art  trea- 
sures stored  in  its  godowns.  No 
temple  in  Japan,  so  it  is  averred, 
possesses  an  eqnally  large  nnmber 
6f  valuable  kakemonos.  Though 
inost  of  the  best  pieces  are  thus 
hidden  from  view,  the  Apartments 
richly  deserve  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  all  persons  interested  in  Japa- 
liese  pictorial  art.  The  entire  set 
of  sliding  doors  {fusuma)  dividing 
room  from  room  was  painted  by 
Kano  Tan-yu,  from  whose  brush 
also  are  folding  screens  represent- 
ing scenery  in  China,  the  four 
seasons,  childen  at  play,  etc.  A 
pair  of  screens  with  splendidly 
coloured  peacocks  is  by  Okyo: 
others  by  Eano  Tanshin  depict 
popular  occupations  and  trades. 
The  sepia  drawing  by  Tan-yu  of 
a  man  exhibiting  a  dancing  mon- 
key, which  occupies  one  wall  of  the 
innermost  room,  is  particularly 
famous.  An  interesting  old  por- 
trait bust  in  wood  represents  Ota 
KobuDaga  (see  p.  80). 

The  Shinto  shrine  of  Ota  Nobu- 
naga,  on  the  slope  of  Funaoka- 
yamu,  is  prettily  situated  near 
Baitokuji.  The  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  can  be  reached  in  a 
coaple  of  minutes,  commands  a 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country. 

.  This  temple  was  built  in  1880  by  prirttte 
acUnirsrs  of  the  hero,  who  is  now  wcnv 
shipped  as  a  Slxint$  god. 

Kinkakuji,  more  properly 
Bokuonji^  a  monastery  of  the  Zen 
sect,  taJces  its  popular  name  &om 
the  kin-kaku,  or  "  golden  pavilion," 
in  the  grounds  attached  to  it. 


In  1397,  Ashikaga  Toshimitsn,  who  had 
three  years  previously  resigned  the  title 
of  Sbdgun  to  his  youthful  son  Yo^- 
mochl,  obtained  this  place  from  its 
former  owner,  and  after  extending  the 
grounds,  built  himself  a  palace  to  serve 
nominally  as  a  retreat  from  the  world. 
Here  he  shaved  his  head,  and  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  Buddhist  monk,  while  still 
continuing  in  reality  to  direct  the  ai&irB 
of  state. 

The  garden  is  artistically  laid 
out.  In  the  middle  is  a  lake  with 
pine-clad  shores  and  pine-clad  is- 
lets, whose  quiet  charm  none 
would  expect  to  find  so  near  to 
a  large  metropolis.  The  lake  is 
full  of  a  flowering  plant  called 
junsai  and  is  stocked  with  cazp, 
which,  when  visitors  appear  there, 
crowd  together  at  the  stage  below 
the  Pavilion,  in  expectation  of 
being  fed.  AH  the  palace  build- 
ings have  disappeared.  The  Pavi- 
lion alone  remains,  much  dim- 
med, by  age.  It  stands  on  the 
water's  edge,  facing  S.,  and  is  ft 
three-storied  buUding,  33  ft.  by  24 
ft.  In  the  lower  room  are  gSI? 
statuettes  of  Amida,  Kwannon,  and 
Seishi  by  the  carver  Uukei,  and  a 
seated  ejBfigy  of  Yoshimitsu  in 
priestly  garb  with  shaven  pate.  In 
the  second  sforey  is  a  small  Kwan- 
non in  an  imitation  rock-work 
cave,  with  the  Shi-Tenn6.  The 
paintings  on  the  ceiling. by  Kana 
Masanobu  are  now  scarcely  recog- 
nisable. The  third  storey  wa» 
completely  gilt,  the  gold  being  laid 
on  thickly  over  varnish  composed 
of  hone  powder  and  lacquer  upon 
hempen  cloth.  The  ceiling,  wallSj 
and  floor  were  thus  treated;  and 
even  the  frames  of  the  sliding 
screens,  the  railing  ot  the  balcony, 
and  the  ^mall  projecting  rafters 
which  form  the  roof  of  the  balcony, 
were,  as  careful  examination  will 
show,  covered  with  the  precious 
metal.  Nearly  all  the  gold  hfts 
disappeared,  but  the  original  wood- 
work is  complete,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  decayed  boards  that' 
have  had  to  be  replaced*.  The 
I  effect,  now  so  dingy,  must  have  been 
dazzlingly  beautiful.     On  the  top' 
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of  the  roof  stands  a  bronze  phoenix 
3  ft.  high,  also  formerly  gilt. 

The  large  hill  seen  to  the  r.  from 
the  third  storey  of  the  Paviiion  is 
Kinukasa-yama. 

This  name  means  Silk  Hat  Mountain, 
and  waa  given  in  alluaion  to  the  incident 
of  the  ex-Mikado  Uda  having  ordered  it 
to  be  spread  with  white  silk  one  hot  day 
in  July,  in  order  that  his  eyes  at  least 
might  enjoy  a  cool,  wintry  sensation. 

The  guide  will  probably  offer  to 
lead  the  traveller  ronnd  the 
gronnds  at  the  back  of  the  Pavilion, 
where  Yoshimitsu's  footsteps  and 
doings  are  tracked  with  minute 
care,— the  place  where  His  High- 
ness drank  tea,  the  place  whence 
the  water  for  his  tea  came,  the 
place  where  he  washed  his  hands, 
etc.;  bnt  these  can  have  little  in- 
terest for  any  but  a  Japanese. 
The  ApartmentSj  on  the  other 
hand,  deserve  cnrefal  inspection, 
on  account  of  the  sliding  screens 
which  they  contain  by  Kano  Tan- 
ya and  Jakuchu,  of  the  folding 
screens  by  Korin  and  Soami,  of  the 
numerous  kak&inonos  by  Shubun, 
Eishin,  Okyo,  Korin,  Sesson,  and 
other  celebrated  artists,  notably 
two  by  Cho  Pensu  representing 
the  three  religious  teachers  Con- 
fucius, ChwangijTzii,  and  Buddha, 
besides  variotB  relics  and  auto- 
graphs of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns 
and  other  illustrious  personages. 
The  priest  who  shows  all  these 
treasures  sometimes  ends  up  by 
treating  the  visitor  to  tea  in  the 
GhoL-no-yu  style. 

T6ji-in,  founded  in  the  14th 
century  by  Ashikaga  Takauji,  will 
interest  the  historical  student  as 
containing  effigies  of  nearly  all 
the  Shoguns  of  the  Ashikaga  dy- 
nasty, beginning  with  Takauji  in 
the  central  chamber,  a  lacquered 
seated  figure  in  the  court-robe 
called  kariginUy  with  the  courtier's 
wand  {ahnku)  in  the  r.  hand,  and 
weupng  a  tall  black  court  cap 
(taka-^oshi).  Opposite  to  him  is 
leyasu  (of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty). 
In  the  next  room  are,  beginning  at 


the  L,  *(2)  Yoshinori,  (4)  Yoshi- 
mochi,  (6)  Yoshinori  n,  (8)  Yo^ 
shimasa,  (10)  Yoshiteru,  and  (12) 
Yoshizumi.  The  other  room  oon^ 
tains  the  effigies  of  (3)  Yoshimitsn, 
(7)  Yoshikatsu,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  ten,  (9)  Yoshinao,  (11)  Yo- 
shitane,  (13)  Yoshiharu,  a  degene- 
rate-looking, dwarfish  man,  and 
(15)  Yoehiaki,  fat  and  sensual  in 
appearance.  Most,  if  not  all,  may 
be  accepted  as  contemporary  por- 
traits of  the  men  tbey  represent. 
Observe  that  in  their  time  (14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries),  the 
Japanese  fashion  was  to  wear  a 
moustache  and  small  pointed  beard. 
The  Apartments  ot  this  monastery 
also  contain  various  kakemonos  by 
Kano  Tan-yti  and  other  famous 
artists.  ThB  sUding  screens  in 
sepia  are  all  by  Ean5  Sanraku. 
Those  round  one  of  the  rooms  de- 
pict the  acts  of  devotion  of  the 
Four-and-Twenty  Paragons  of 
Filial  Piety. 

During  the  period  of  ferment  which 
preceded  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado's 
anthority,  it  was  fashionable  among  the 
opponents  of  the  feudal  r€gime  to  load  the 
memory  of  the  Ashikaga  Shflguns  with 
insults  that  could  not  safely  be  offered 
in  a  direct  manner  to  those  of  the  reign- 
ing Tokuj^awa  line ;  and  one  morning  in 
April  1863,  the  people  of  EyOto  woke  to 
find  the  heads  of  the  effigies  of  Takauji. 
Yoshiiiori,  and  Toshimitsu  pilloried  in 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Katnogowa  at  the  spot 
where  it  was  then  usual  to  expose  we 
heads  of  the  worst  criminals.  Several  of 
the  men  concerned  in  this  affair  were 
thrown  into  prison,  whence  they  were 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  certain 
DaimyOe,  and  not  released  for  some  years 
afterwards. 

MyOsliiiiji. 

This  large  temple  of  the  Zen  sect, 
founded  by  Ewanzan  Eokushi,  an  abbot 
of  the  14th  century,  was  the  place  of 
retreat  of  the  Emperor  Banaeono.  Hence 
the  st^'t-btfi  (see  Qlossary)  characteristic 
of  Imperial  residences. 

The  spacious  grounds  are  adorn- 
ed with  magnificent  old  pine-trees, 
one  of  which  dates  from  the  year 
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^  Hm  nvmbers  in  brackets  refer  to  Uie 
Older  of  each  in  the  dynasty  to  which 
they  all  belonged. 
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1462.  The  temple  buildings  are 
massiye  and  well-preseryed,  and 
contain  a  yalnable  collection  of 
screens,  kakemonos,  Incqner  boxes, 
and  other  treasures.  In  one  square 
building  called  the  Hddd,  the  floor 
is  tiled,  and  two  rows  of  large 
wooden  pillars  support  the  ceiling, 
which  is  entirely  occupied  by  an 
immense  dragon  from  the  pencil  of 
Tan-ju  Morinobu.  In  another  of 
the  same  style,  called  Butsu-den, 
some  striking  coloured  images  of 
Shaka,  Anan,  and  Easho  are  seated 
on  a  large  altar  backed  by  a  plain 
gold  ground.  The  Kyddo  contains 
a  huge  octagonal  revolving  book- 
case, on  the  sides  of  which  are 
some  ancient  and  curious  wooden 
carvings  by  Chu*en  of  Buddhist 
figures  amidst  rockery, — all  colour- 
ed  and  all  in  energetic  attitudes. 
The  image  seated  in  a  chair  is  Fu 
Doishi,  specially  appropriate  to  this 
place  (soo  P'  ^'^)*  Leaving  these, 
we  walk  past  the  forty-two  dwell- 
ings formerly  occupied  by  the 
priests  to  what  is  called  the  Oyokd- 
in,  which  was  the  Emperor  Hana- 
zono*s  retreat  and  which,  like  the 
other  temple  apartments,  is  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  painted 
screens  by  classic  artists.  Thence 
to  the  Founder's  Hall  {Kaisandd), 
which  is  all  black, — ^black  tiles, 
black  pillars,  a  black  lacquered 
altar, — and  finally  to  the  tiny 
MJhandd,  where,  on  the  altar, 
stands  a  bronze  slab  pourtraying 
the  entombment  of  Buddha. 

Omuro  OoBhOy  also  called 
Mrmaji,  is  a  monastery  founded 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  by  the 
Mikado  Koko  (A.D.  885-7). 

In  800  a  decree  was  isened  constitat- 
ing  Ninnaji  a reeidence  for  "descendants 
of  the  Mikado,"  or  MamekU  as  they  are 
called,  a  term  applied  extenaiYely  in 
later  years  to  monasteries  founded  to 
provide  homes  for  various  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  also  conferred  as 
a  title  of  distinction  upon  ^bbota  of  other 
than  Imperial  blood.  In  A.D.  899  the  ex- 
Mikado  Uda  chose  it  as  his  place  of  retire- 
ment, and  occapied  the  palace  built  for 
him  here  from  901  until  his  death  in  03L 
The  Mikado  Shnjaku  entered  the  priest- 


hood in  952,  and  took  up  his  residence 
here,  but  no  other  ex-sovereign  ever  occu- 
pied it.  Up  to  1868  there  had  been  thirty- 
three  successive  priest-princes,  the  last  of 
whom  was  the  present  Prince  Hlgashi 
Fushimi. 

Omuro  Gosho  was  burnt  down  in 
1887,  and  though  now  counting 
among  the  Imperial  summer 
palaces,  has  only  been  partially 
restored.  The  grounds,  which  are 
spacious,  show  to  advantage  during 
the  Feason  of  the  cherry-blossoms. 
There  is  a  fine  five-storied  pagoda, 
which,  with  "a  few  other  of  the 
lesser  buildiDgs,  escaped  the  fire. 

TJzumasa,  more  properly  called 
Koryuji,  stands  far  out  of  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  Nij5  street. 

This  very  ancient  Buddhist  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  A.D.  604 
by  Shdtoku  Taishi,  who  consecrated  it  to 
certain  Buddhist  gods  whose  images  had 
been  brought  from  Korea.  The  principal 
edifice,  cfdled  the  Kodo,  was  however 
not  erected  till  836,  and  this  having  been 
burnt  down  about  1160,  the  present  strao- 
ture  was  built  out  of  timber  saved  from 
the  flames.  The  other  buildings  are  of 
much  later  date — ^17th  and  18th  centuries. 

This  temple  will  have  special 
attraction  for  the  student  of  Japa- 
nese statuary,  which  can  nowhere, 
except  at  Nara,  be  studied  in  such  a 
multitude  of  very  early  specimens.* 
Most  of  them  are  about  life-size  or 
else  half  life-size.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  wooden  statues  is 
one  of  Shdtoku  Taishi  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  himself,  it  is  clad  in  a 
silken  robe  of  Imperial  yellow,  pre- 
sented by  the  Mikado  at  his  ac- 
cession, in  accordance  with  ancient 
custom.  In  its  r.  hand  the  image 
holds  the  courtier's  wand,  in  its  1. 
a  censer.  Besides  the  yellow  robe, 
it  wears  wide  trowsers  of  white  silk 
damask  and  a  black  court  hat.    The 


*He  will  of  course  remember  that 
many  of  these,  though  called  Japanese, 
are  either  Korean  or  else  carved  oadsr 
the  instruction  of  Korean  teachers.  See 
the  very  interesting  opening  pages  of 
Anderson's  Catalogue  of  Japanete  and 
Ckinete  Paintings  in  the^Britisk  Jfiueum. 
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features  have  a  perfectly  natxual 
expression,  bat  tiie  paint  on  the 
faoe  has  become  disooloiued  by 
time.  In  the  temporary  J£<mdd  are 
the  Buddhist  images  &om  Korea. 
The  most  important  of  these  is 
a  gilt  wooden  figure  of  Nio4-Tiii 
Ewannon,  about  3  ft.  high,  seated 
upon  a  stool,  the  r.  foot  lifted  and 
lud  on  the  1.  knee,  the  1.  hand 
resting  on  the  r.  foot.  The  face  is 
suppcnrted  on  two  long  fingers  of  the 
T.  hand.  Drapery  formal.  The 
hair  is  drawn  back  from  the  fore- 
head, and  tied  in  a  knob  at  the  top. 
The  features  are  quite  natural,  and 
wear  a  pensiye  expression.  The 
hands  are  beaotifully  modelled,  the 
arms  rather  thin,  though  showing 
a  good  idea  of  form ;  but  the 
feet  have  been  restored  in  a 
elumsy  manner.  The  gold  has  been 
nearly  all  rubbed  off.  Bound  the 
shrine  are  the  "Twelve  Divine 
Generals"  iJu-ni-ten),  who  so 
frequently  acoompany  the  god 
Yakushi,  of  which  latter  there  is 
an  image  dating  from  the  9th 
century.  A  curious  feature  is  a 
box  about  l^  ft.  square,  containing 
no  less  than  1,000  microscopic 
images  of  Jizo  {8en-tai-Jizd), 

Saga  no  Sbkka-dd,  more  pro- 
perly called  Seiryuji,  is  a  large 
temple  of  the  Jodo  sect  of  Bud- 
dhists, to  which  lads  and  girls  thir- 
teen years  old  make  a  pilgrimage  on 
the  13th  day  of  the  3rd  moon,  in 
order  to  obtain  wisdom — a  pil- 
grimage which  accordingly  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Ju-san  Mairi,  The 
present  building  is  about  two 
centuries  old.  Behind  the  altar  is 
a  magnificent  gilt  shrine  of  Shaka, 
with  painted  carvings  presented  by 
the  mother  of  lemitsu,  third  Sho- 
gun  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  On 
the  doors  being  opened,  a  curtain 
is  drawn  up,  which  discloses  an* 
other  set  of  doors,  gilded  and  paint- 
ed, and  then  a  second  curtain 
splendidly  embroidered.  K.  and 
L  aro  seated  images  of  Monju  and 
Fugen. 


The  image  of  Shafai  is  said  to  be  Indiaii, 
and  to  have  been  executed  from  life  by 
the  sculptor  Bishnkatsuma  (Yishyakar' 
m  joi) ;  but  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Chinese  work.  ChQnen,  a  monk  of  Tddai- 
ji  at  Nara,  is  said  to  have  brought  it  over 
in  the  year  987.  Aocording  to  the  legend, 
it  was  carved  when  Shaka  Mnni  was 
absent  in  the  heaven  called  TosotsnrTen 
(Tuihita),  preaching  to  his  mother,  daring 
which  time  his  disciples  mourned  over 
his  absence.  King  Uten  (Udayana)  gave 
red  sandal-wood  from  his  stores,  and  the 
saint's  portrait  having  been  drawn  from 
memory  by  Mokuren  (Maudgalyayana), 
the  sculptor  went  to  work  and  speedily 
completed  the  statue,  which  was  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Gion  Shdja  (the  .Tdta- 
vana  Yih&ra).  On  the  return  of  Shaka 
after  an  absence  of  ninety  days,  the  image 
descended  the  steps  to  meet  him,  and 
tiiey  entered  the  monastery  together. 

Araslii-yania  (sometimes  call- 
ed Raman)  is  a  picturesque  gorge  of 
tiie  river  Eatsura,  here  called  the 
Oigawa,  and  higher  up  the  Hdzu- 
gawa.  The  hiUs  are  everywhere 
covered  with  pine-trees.  There  are 
also  plantations  of  cherry-trees, 
brought  from  Yoshino  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  Emperor  Kame- 
yama,  and  of  maple-trees  which 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  spot  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  place  boasts  some  good  tea- 
houses, especially  the  Nakamura-ya 
and  Hototogisu.  The  rafts  seen  on 
the  river  bring  down  timber  from 
the  province  of  Tamba.  Hard  by, 
in  the  vill.  of  Saga,  is  Tenryuji, 
formerly  a  vast  congeries  of  temples 
and  priests'  dwelUngs,  of  which, 
however,  a  fire  that  took  plaoe 
during  the  civil  war  of  1864  has  left 
but  few  remnants  standing. 

The  Nijd  Castle  *  (.Nijd  no 
BUcyu), 

This  site  originally  held  a  mansion 
erected  by  Nobunaga  in  A.  D.  1569  for 
Yoshiaki.  the  last  of  the  Ashikaga 
dyhasty  of  Shdguns.  The  present  edifloe 
dates  from  1601,  when  leyasu  bmlt  it  tp 
serve  a^  a  pied-a-terrt  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visits  to  Kyoto.  During  his  time  and 
that  of  his  successors,  the  Tokogawa 
Shilgaiui.  it  was  known  as  Nijb  no  Shinq, 
or  the  Kijd  Castle.  On  the  6th  ApriL 
1S68,  the  presentMikado,  just  re-invested 
with  his  full  ancestral  rights  by  the  re- 
-I  ■■    '■  -  -    -  -  —    — — ____j_i_i_i_^^_ 

"^i  Kot  accessible  to  the  genenU  pnblio.  ^^ 
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▼olutioii  then  in  progreM,  here  met  iihe 
Council  of  State,  and  in  their  presence 
swore  to  grant  a  deliberative  assembly 
and  to  decide  all  measnres  by  public 
opinion.  After  this,  the  Castle  was  for 
some  time  used  as  the  office  of  the  EyOto 
Ptetectaxe,  but  was  taken  over  in  1883  as 
one  of  the  Imperial  summer  i»laces. 
Thoi^  as  many  as  possible  of  the  wall 
paintings,  being  on  paper,  were  rolled  up 
and  imt  away  during  the  occupation  of 
the  palace  by  the  prdFectnre.  much  harm 
was  done  to  painted  doors  and  to  precious 
metal-work  by  the  almost  incredible  van- 
dalism  and  neglect  which  run  riot  at  that 
period  all  over  Japan,  wheu  to  deface 
antique  works  of  art  was  considered  a 
sign  of  civilisation  and  ''progress."  The 
restoration  of  the  Nijd  Palace  to  some- 
thing like  its  former  splendour  dates  from 
1S86-6,  at  which  time  the  Imperial  crest 
of  the  sizteen-petalled  chrysanthemum 
was  substituted  in  most  places  for  that  of 
the  Tokugawa  Shdguns. 

ThiR  palace,  a  dreaiu  of  golden 
beauty  within,  is  externally  a  good 
example  of  the  Japanese  fortresB, 
with  its  tnrrets  at  the  corners  and 
its  wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  It 
is  only,  however,  a  fraction  of  its 
former  self.  The  present  building 
is  what  was  called  the  M  no  maru, 
or  Second  Keep,  the  Mommaru, 
or  Chief  Keep,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  abont  a  oentnry  ago. 
Arriving  first  at  a  fine  gate  called 
Karfjt-mon  or  Yotsu^shi-mon,  de- 
corated with  exquisite  metal- work 
and  gilt  carvings,  the  visitor  is 
admitted  through  a  side-door  into 
a  court  planted  with  pine-trees. 
Opposite  stands  a  second  gate, 
oailed  0  Euruma-yose,  gorgeous 
with  gold  and  colours  and  curious 
carvings  of  peonies  and  phoenixes, 
attributed  to  Hidari  Jingoro, 
brought  from  Hideyoshi's  fanons 
palace  at  Fushimi.  Turning  to 
the  r.,  the  visitor  is  then  admitted 
to  the  Palace  proper,  where,  having 
signed  his  name  in  the  book,  he 
is  shown  over  the  various  suites  of 
rooms,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  spaciousness,  while  the  profuse 
employment  of  gold  as  the  ground 
of  We  mural  decorations,  and  the 
unusual  size  and  boldness  of  the. 
paintings  on  that  gold  ground  give 
to  the  whole  an  aspect  ot  grandeur, 


power,  and  richness  rarely  seen  in 
a  country  whose  art,  generally 
speaking,  restricts  itself  to  the 
small  and  the  delicate.  All  the 
wood  used  in  the  construction  is 
kinoki  or  keyaki  ;  that  of  the  doom 
is  cryptomeria.  The  metal-work — 
the  gold-plated  copper  fastenings 
used  to  hide  nails  and  bolts — are 
specially  beautiful,  being  elaborate^ 
]y  chased  and  ornamented.  The 
rooms  are  mostly  named  according 
to  the  objects  painted  on  the  sliding 
screens  round  their  walls.  Some 
have  willow-trees,  some  palm-trees 
and  tigers,  some  immense  eagles 
hovering  over  pine-trees  life-size  ; 
others  have  fane,  large  baskets  of 
flowers,  etc.,  aU  by  artists  of  the 
Ean5  school.  The  coffered  ceilings, 
too,  where  not  injured,  are  very 
handsome.  The  carvings  in  the 
ramma  of  some  of  the  rooms  ave 
exquisitely  minute.  One  pair,  in 
particular,  attributed  to  Hidari 
Jingoro,  in    the    suite    called   0- 

hiroma,  which  represents  peacocks, 
is  a  triumph  of  art.  A  peculiarity 
of  some  of  these  carved  ramma  is 
that,  though  appearing  to  be  open- 
work and  therefore  identical  on 
both  sides,  the  two  sides  are  in 
reality  quite  different  from  each 
other.  Thus,  where  the  obverse 
has  peacocks,  the  reverse  will  have 
peonies.  Most  of  the  suites  of 
apartments  are  connected  hy 
wooden  doors  having  fine,  bold 
paintings  by  unknown  artists.  One 
oi  these  paintings  is  celebrated  in 
the  artistic  world  under  the  name 
of  Naonobu  no  nure-sagi  {**  the  wet 
heron  by  Naonobu  " ).  It  represents 
a  heron  perched  on  the  gunwale  of 
a  boat.  During  the  reign  of  pre^ 
fectural  vandalism,  this  precious 
work  of  art  was  used  as  a  notice- 
board  to  paste  notifications  on  t 
The  Sotetsu  no  Ma,  or  *'  Palmetto 
Boom,"  was  entirely  and  irrecover- 
ably defaced  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  splendid  apartment  of 
all  is  the  Oo  Taimenjo,  or  Hall  of 
Audience,  the  last  room  in  the  suite- 
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oalled  0  -Mroma.  It  positively 
blazes  and  sparkles  with  gold ;  and 
the  eztraordiDnry  size  and  boldness 
of  the  pine-trees  painted  all  round 
it  produce,  in  their  simplicity,  an 
impression  which,  when  the  place 
was  the  scene  of  the  reception  by  a 
Shognn  of  his  prostrate  vassals,  the 
Daimyos,  must  have  been  over- 
whehning.  They  represent  chiefly 
phoenixes,  conventional  foliage,  and 
the  Tokugawa  crest.  Notice  the  two 
levels  in  the  apartment.  The  raised 
portion  (Jddan)  was  for  the  Shogun, 
the  lower  {gedan)  for  ordinary 
mortals.  The  liast  apartment  of 
the  saite  called  Kuro-jo-in  is  a 
smaller  but  eqnally  gorgeous  recep> 
tion  room — ^all  gold,  with  donble 
cherry-trees  in  full  blossom.  Ob- 
serve the  two  beautiful  shelves 
{ch%ga%-dann\  one  of  which  shows 
some  rude  early  examples  of 
doisormS  work, — small  medallions 
with  the  Shogun's  crest.  The  style 
of  decoration  of  the  Shiro-jO'inf  the 
innermost  suite  of  all,  differs  from 
the  rest,  the  Fusuma  being  of  dull 
gold  painted  in  sepia  with  Obinese 
(Scenes  by  Kano  Koi.  In  the 
garden  outside  this  suite,  the  town 
palace  of  the-  Eatsura  family  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Eatsura 
Summer  Palace  described  below), 
which  formerly  stood  in  another 
part  of  Eydto,  was  set  up  in  1895, 
being  then  intended  for  the  Em- 
press Dowager  who  did  not  live  to 
occupy  it. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Palace 
is  another  great  Audience  Hall, 
called  Cfwkushi  no  Ma,  or  Apart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Ambassadors. 
It  is  resplendent  with  gold  and 
great  trees — peach,  maple,  etc.— 
painted  life-size,  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful coffered  ceiling  and  gilt 
metal  fastenings.  The  minor 
rooms  passed,  just  before  reaching 
it,  and  decorated  with  wild-geese 
and  herons,  were  intended  for 
Daimyos  to  transact  business  in. 

Katsura  no  Bikyu*  (Eatsura 

^  **  Mot  aoceuible  to  the  general  pablic. 


Summer  Palace,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Katsura  Town 
Palace  now  removed  to  Uie 
grounds  of  Nijo). 

Fomerly  this  retreat  belonged  to  the 
KatBOia  fbmily,  a- branch  of  the  Imperial 
House.  It  has  now  been  taken  over  aa  a 
anmmer  palace  or  pleaenre  resort  for  the 
BmpMor  himself . 

One  first  goes  round  the  GoT" 
den,  a  perfectly  representative  ex- 
ample of  the^best  style  of  Japanese 
landscape  gardening,  as  practised 
by  EoDori  Enshu  and  the  other 
aristooratic  enthusiasts  who,  under 
the  general  name  of  cha-no-yu,  or 
*'tea  ceremonies,"  cultivate  idl 
the  arts  from  which  esthetic  en- 
joyment can  be  derived.  The 
summer-houses  in  this  garden  are 
in  the  c^o-no-yu  style, — ^rigidly 
plain  and  primitive,  as  its  canons 
ordain.  Then  too  there  are  pools, 
artificial  streams,  rustic  bridges, 
large  stepping-stones  brought  from 
the  two  extremities  of  the  empire, 
trees  trained  in  artificial  shapes, 
islets,  moss-clad  hillocks,  stone 
lanterns.  The  lake  is  full  of  a 
water-plant  called  kdhone  (marsh 
marigold),  which  generally  bears 
only  yellow  flowers,  but  here  has 
red  ones  as  well. 

The  building  itself  is  a  ram- 
shackle place,  not  differing  in  style 
from  any  ordinary  Japanese  house. 
Only  those  will  care  to  inspect  it 
to  whom  every  pencil-stroke  of  the 
artists  of  the  Eano  school,  especial- 
ly Kano  Tan-yti,  is  precious.  The 
walls  are  decorated  by  these  artists, 
chiefly  in  sepia ;  but  most  of  the 
paintings  are  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
preservation.  The  squure  bamboo 
frame  outside  the  vrrandah  is 
called  Tsuki-mi'daiy  thut  is,  "the 
Moon-gazing  Plfttform,"  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  used  by 
the  inmates  to  sit  out  on  and 
watch  the  moon  rising  over  the 
pine-trees. 

TOji. 

The  present  stmctmree  date  from  about 
1640.  It  was  dose  to  this  temple  that 
stood  in   ancient  times  the   city    gate 
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<»Ued  RaihJOTMjnt  the  ecene  of  a  portLon 
of  the  legend  of  the  Ogre  of  deyazna 
(see  Japanese  Fairy  Tale  Series).  Ano- 
ther legend  attaches  to  the  'pagoda  it- 
self. This  edifice,  it  is  said,  after  oom- 
pletlon,  began  to  lean  to  one  side.  Edbd 
Daishi,  nothing  datmted.  prayed  that  it 
might  be  restored  to  the  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  forthwith  the  pagoda  stood 
straight.  A  more  rationalistic  -version  of 
the  story  is  that  Kobd  Dalshi  corrected 
the  tendency  of  the  tower  to  lean  to  one 
side  by  digging  a  pond  on  the  other; 
and  a  pond  ftill  of  lotoses  is  shown  to 
this  day  as  a  mute  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  legend. 

Tonrists  are  advised  to  visit  this 
temple  on  the  21st  day  of  th« 
month,  when  the  festival  of  Kdbo 
Daishi  is  held.  There  is  also  a 
pretty  procession  of  girls  {tayu  no 
ddchu)  on  the  21st  April.  At  other 
times  the  place  is  apt  to  look  dreary. 
Most  of  the  bnildings  are  in  a  mde 
style,  with  mud  floors,  pillars  and 
beams  colonred  red  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  white  plaster  walls. 
Several  of  the  images  are  attribut- 
ed to  the  chisel  of  K5bd  Daishi. 
The  great  artistic  attraction  of  the 
place  is  the  exquisite  lacquer  be- 
hind the  altar. 

The  Shint5  Temple  of  Inari 
(Inari  no  Yashiro),  is  situated  on 
the  road  to  Fushimi,  close  to  the 
railway  station. 


This  very  popular  Shinto  temple,  the 
prototype  of  the  thousands  of  Inari  tem- 
ples scattered  all  over  the  country,  was 
founded  in  A.D.  711,  when  the  G-oddess  of 
Bice  is  fabled  to  have  first  manifested 
herself  on  the  hill  behind.  Kdbd  Daishi 
Is  said  to  have  met  an  old  man  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Tdji  carrying  a  sheaf  of  rice  ob 
his  back,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  deiiy 
of  this  temple,  and  adopted  as  the  "Pro- 
tector" of  that  monastery.  Hence  the 
nameJnari,  which  signifies  "Rice-man*" 
and  is  written  with  two  Chinese  charac- 
ters meaning  "Bice-bearing."  The  first 
temple  consisted  of  three  small  shrines 
on  the  three  pealrs  of  the  hill  behind, 
whence  the  sanctuaries  of  the  goddess  and 
her  companion  deitie§  were  removed  to 
the  present  site  in  12^.  Inari  is  said  to 
have  assisted  the  famous  smith  Eoka}i  to 
forge  one  of  his  mighty  swords,  and  to 
have  here  cut  the  rock  with  it  in  order  to 
try  its  blade — a  legend  which  fonhs  the 
subjoct-matter  of  one  of  the  No,  or  Lyric 
Bcamas.  Hence  this  temple  is  regained 
with   special  reveretnce  by  swordsmiths 


and  cutlers.  The  best  time  to  visit  Inari 
is  on  the  occasion  of  the  double  annual 
festival  held  on  two  days  in  early  May, 
which  fall  differently  each  year.  On  the 
first  of  these,  the  procession  of  sacred 
cars  goes  to  what  is  called  the  O  Tdbi- 
sho,  or  "travelling  station,"  near  the  tem- 
ple of  T6]i,  and  on  the  second  it  comes 
back  again.  Throughout  the  year,  on  the 
Da^'s  of  the  Horse  and  the  Serpent^ 
devotees  make  the  circuit  of  the  mountain 
fO-yamasuru),  and  streams  of  them  may 
be  often  found  marching  up  and  down 
all  night  long. 

The  chief  entrance  is  by  the  great 
red  torii  on  the  main  road,  then  up 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  through  a  large 
gate  flanked  by  huge  stone  foxes  to 
the  empty  /faufen,  or  Oratory. 
Thence  one  comes  to  the  chief 
shrine  {Honden),  passing  1.  the 
ex*voto  shed  and  r.  the  kagwra 
stage,  and  further  on  two  stone 
foxes  on  pedestals,  with  wire 
cages  to  prevent  them  from  being 
defiled  by  birds.  The  pillars  of 
the  portal  of  the  chief  shrine  are 
plain ;  but  the  rest  of  the  walls  and 
pillars  are  painted  red  or  white. 
Curtains  (misu)  hang  down  in  front, 
and  before  each  of  the  six  compart- 
ments is  suspended  a  large  metal 
mirror  about  18  inches  in  diameter. 
Two  gilt  koma-imi  and  ama-inu 
guard  the  extremities  of  the  ve- 
randah. They  have  bright  blue 
manes,  and  on  the  legs,  locks 
of  hair  tipped  with  bright  green. 
Behind,  to  the  r.,  is  a  white  godown 
in  which  the  sacred  cars  are  usually 
kept.  They  are  celebrated  for  the 
great  value  of  their  decorations  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  The 
plain  building  to  the  extreme  1.  is 
the  temple  office  {ShamushoY. 

A  path  to  the  1.  leads  up  to  a 
second  level  space,  where  stand  vari- 
ous insignificant  shrines;  then  up 
another  flight  of  steps  to  a  shrine 
called  Kami  no  Yashiro,  and  thenoe 
up  to  the  small  Oku-no-in  through 
more  than  400  small  red  wooden 
toriit  placed  so  close  together  as  to 
form  two  nearly  parallel  colon- 
nades, one  ascending,  the  other 
descending.  Beyond  the  Oku-no- 
in,  begins  L  what  is  termed  the 
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Hora-megurif  or  "Circuit  of  the 
Monntain  Hollows,"  on  accotint 
of  various  fox-holes  by  the  vrny. 
Rather  than  make  the  entire  oir- 
ooit,  which  is  a  good  rl  in  length 
and  will  take  at  l^ast  1  hr.,  Tisi- 
tors  pressed  for  time  will  do  well 
to  strike  off  r.  to  a  place  where 
there  is  a  little  tea-house  {Sasa- 
yama-tei)  on  the  top  of  a  minor 
nill  commanding  a  good  view. 
This  point  can  be  reached  in  ^  hr. 
from  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
grounds.  On  the  way  are  passed 
large  stone  boulders  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  walls  round  them,  and 
numerous  torii  in  front  of  each. 
At  each  of  these  "  boulder  shrines  " 
is  a  large  tea-shed.  The  top  is 
called  Ichi-no-mine,  or  more  popu- 
larly Suehiro-san,  One  descends 
another  way,  the  yiew  just  below 
the  summit  being  particularly  fine 
towards  the  S.,  including  Uji  with 
its  river,  the  Kizugawa,  Momo- 
yama,  Fushimi,  Yawata,  Yamazaki, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  swamp  of 
Ogura,  the  Eamogawa,  the  Katsura- 
gawa.  and  the  Yodogawa.  On  the 
way  down  are  a  shrine  called  Chdja 
no  Jinjat  a  number  of  sacred  boul- 
ders as  before,  and  some  fox-holes 
called  0  Samba,  supposed  to  be  the 
places  in  which  the  vixens  give 
birth  to  their  young.  Just  above 
the  latter,  2  cho  off  the  road,  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  The 
path  is  good  the  whole  way.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  mushrooms  (ma^^tt- 
take)  in  Japan.  The  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  are 
crantmed  with  little  earthenware 
dolls  and  effigies  called  Fushimi 
ningyo. 

On  the  5th  June,  horse-races 
and  equestrian  feats  may  be  wit- 
nessed at  Inari,  the  riders  com- 
ing up  thus  far  north  from  another 
ancient  temple,  slightly  off  this 
Nara  road,  called  Ffiji-ncHrnori, 
where  a  festival  is  held  on  that  day. 

TOftiknJi,  one  of  the  chief 
monasteries  of  the  Zen  seet^  was 
founded  by  Shdiohi  Kokuehi  in  the  | 


13th  century.  It  is  noted  for  the 
maple-trees  lining  both  sides  of  a 
gully,  which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge 
or  gallery  called  Tsu-ten-kydy  that 
is,  "the  Bridge  Communicating 
with  Heaven."  This  gallery  and 
a  tower  in  the  roof  give  to  Tofu- 
kuji  an  original  and  striking  ap- 
pearance. Of  the  formerly  very 
extensive  buildings,  only  a  few 
now  remain.  The  temple  contains 
some  good  wooden  images,  and  a 
number  of  wonderful  kakemonos  of 
the  Five  Hundred  Bakan  by  the 
famous  artist  Cho  Densu,  who  spent 
his  long  life  hero  as  a  monk.  But 
its  greatest  treasure  is  a  huge  kake- 
mono by  the  same  artist  of  Shaka's 
Entry  into  Nirvana  {Nefianzd\  24  ft. 
by  48  ft.  It  is  dated  1408,  when  the 
artist  was  50  years  old.  Unfortuna- 
tely the  art  treasures  of  this  tem- 
ple are  only  properly  to  be  seen 
during  a  single  day  in  summer 
(date  not  fixed),  when  they  are 
aired.  A  few  are  exposed  on  the 
17th  Nov.,  the  festival  of  the 
Founder,  and  the  great  Ch6  Densu 
on  the  15th  March. 

Ben-yuji  lies  in  a  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  pine-clad  hills.  It  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  for  over 
six  centuries  the  burial-place  of  the 
Mikados;  but  as  neither  their 
tombs  nor  the  various  treasures  of 
the  temple  are  shown,  there  is 
little  object  in  visiting  it.  The 
glimpse  which  can  be  caught  of 
the  mortuary  shrine  of  Eomei  Ten- 
no,  father  of  the  present  Emperor,, 
shows  it  to  be  handsome. 

The  chief  treasure  of  Sen-yuji  is  one  of 
Buddha's  teeth,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  China  by  the  third  abbot,  Tankai. 
The  story  goes  that  as  soon  as  the  Buddha 
died,  a  demon,  named  Sdshikki  stole  this- 
tooth  and  ran  away  with  it,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  the  god  Ida  Ten,  and  forced  to  re- 
store the  precious  relic.  Sixteen  centuries 
lately  the  god  presented  it  to  a  Chinese 
priest  from  whom  it  passed  into  Tan- 
kai's  hands.  It  is  kept  in  a  beautifully 
designed  reliquary  of  gilt  metal  in  the- 
shape  of  a  pagoda,  about -.3  ft.  high,  the 
upper  part  being  of  Chinean,  and  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stands  of  Japanese  work- 
manship, dating  from  the  Ashikaga  period. 
(UtholGth  centuries).    The  tooth  i&enov- 
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jnoTiB,  and  evidenily  belonged  to  some 
lai^e  quadruped,  probably  a  horse.  It  is 
■ezhibfted  to  public  worship  only  on  the 
•Stb.  October. 

The  insigxiificaixt  little  wooden 
l>ridge  passed  between  Tofnknji 
and  Sen-yuji  deserres  a  word  of 
mention.  It  is  called  Yume  no 
Uid-hashi,  or  the  Floating  Bridge 
•of  Dreams,  and  is  the  place  where, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial 
interment,  the  frtiit,  cakes,  and 
•other  perishable  ofEerings  to  a  dead 
Mikado  are  thrown  away  into  the 
rivalet  below,  as  the  procession 
marches  slowly  at  midnight  to- 
'wards  the  place  of  sepulture.  All 
the  minutiae  of  such  a  ceremony 
were  punctiliously  observed  at  the 
interment  of  the  Empress  Dowa- 
;ger  in  1897. 

San-ju-san-gen-dd,  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  33,333  images  of  Ewaa- 
non,  the  Qt)dde88  of  Mercy. 

Founded  in  1132  by  the  ex-Emperor 
Toba  who  placed  in  it  1,001  images  of 
Kwannon,  to  which  the  Emperor  Oo- 
^hirakawa  afterwards  added  as  many 
more  in  1165,  it  was  completely  destroyed 
with  aU  its  contents  in  1249.  In  1266  the 
Emperor  Eameyama  rebuilt  it,  and  filled 
it  with  images  of  the  Thousand-banded 
Kwannon  to  the  number  of  1,000.  Its 
dimensions  are  889  ft.  by  57  ft.  In  1662 
the  Shdgun  letsnna  restored  the  building, 
which  takes  its  name,  not  from  its  length, 
but  from  the  thirty-three  spaces  between 
the  pillars,  which  form  a  single  row  from 
■  end  to  end. 

Quite  unique  is  the  impression 
produced  by  this  immensely  elon- 
:gated  edifice,  with  its  vast  com- 
pany of  gilded  images  rising  tier 
Dehind  tier.  Each  image  is  5  ft. 
high,  and  all  represent  the  Eleyen- 
faoed  Thousand-handed  Ewannon. 
-There  are  1,000  of  these,  the  total 
number  of  33,333  being  obtained  by 
including  in  the  computation  the 
smaller  effigies  on  the  foreheads, 
•  on  the  hftloB,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  larger  ones.  Three  hundred  of 
the  large  images  were  executed  by 
Kokei  and  Kdei,  two  hundred  by 
Unkei,  &nd  the  remainder  by 
.Shichijd  Baibusshi.  Though  aU 
represent  the  same  divine  person- 


am, it  will  be  found  that  in  spite 
of  the  general  resemblance,  ao  two 
have  quite  the  same  arrangement  of 
hands  and  articles  held  in  them. 
The  large  seated  figure  in  the  centfe 
is  also  a  Kwannon,  while  standing 
round  it  are  Kwannon's  Eight-and- 
twenty  Followers  {Busku). 

Tradition  says  that  the  ex-Mikado  Go- 
Bhirakawa  behig  troubled  with  severe 
headaches  which  resisted  all  the  usual 
remedies,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  Eumano  to  pray  for  relief. 
He  was  directed  by  the  gods  to  apply  to  a 
celebrated  Indian  physician  then  resident 
at  a  temple  in  the  capital.  On  returning 
he  at  once  proceeded  thither,  and  became 
absorbed  in  prayer  until  midnight,  when 
a  monk  of  noble  mien  appeared,  and 
informed  bim  that  in  a  preyious  state  of 
existence  His  Majesty  had  been  a  pioue 
monkof  Kumano  named  Renge-bd.  who 
for  his  merits  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Mikado  in  this  present  life ;  but 
tliat  his  former  skull  was  lying  at  title 
bottom  of  a  river  still  undissolved,  and 
that  oat  of  it  grew  a  willow-tree  which 
shook  whenever  the  wind  blew,  thereby 
causing  His  Majesty's  head  to  ache.  On 
awaking  from  tbis  vision,  the  ex-MUntdo 
sent  to  search  for  the  skull,  and  having 
found  it.  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
head  of  the  principal  Ewannon  of  this 
temple. 

It  used  formerly  to  be  the  custom  for 
skilful  archers  to  try  how  many  arrows 
they  could  shoot  f^om  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  verandah  on  the  W.  front  of 
the  building.  This  was  called  S-yo-lxwM, 
or  the  "  greatest  number  of  arrows." 

In  a  wide  road  behind  the 
Thirty-three  Thousand  Buddhas 
stands  the  temple  of 

ChiBhaku-in. 

This  temple  was  brought  here  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  from  Negoro-ji  in 
Elshci,  after  the  persecution  wbioh  that 
splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ota  Nobunaga 
(comp.  p.  830). 

The  spacious  Apartmenis  contain 
miscellaneous  antiquities  and  ex- 
cellent kakemo'nos,  screens,  etc.,  by 
classic  artists.  Kano  Nobuharu 
painted  the  large  flowers  and  birds 
on  a  gold  ground  in  the  back  suite. 
The  last  room — a  new  one  dating 
from  1895— serves  for  thereoeption 
of  guests  on  funeral  imd  other 
ceremonial  occasiofns.    The  <7ar«I«n, 
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by   Sen-nio-BilTu,   showB  to  best 
advazitage  in  the  azalea  season. 

The  Art  Miiaeum  {TeUcoku 
Ky&to  MakvhiftsuSwan). 

Open  daily  in  summer  from  7. 30  A.M.  to 
5.30  P.M. ;  in  winter  from  8  to  4,  except  on 
the  10th,  20tai,  and  last  of  every  month, 
and  froat  20tti  December  to  let  Jaaoiry. 
Most  of  the  exhibits,  excepting  the  larger 
and  more  precious  objects,  are  changed 
thrice  monuily  during  the  days  of  recess. 

The  distiibutioii  of  the  contents 
is  as  f ollo-ws : — 

1.  StUranceHcUL — Ancient  wooden 
Bnddhist  statues  and  masks. 

2.  Boom  beyond  Entrance, — Statues 
in  wood  and  bronze. 

3.  Boom  L  of  Enttunee. — ^Ancient 
lacquer  and  embroidery. 

4.  End  Room. — Ancient  porcelain 
and  small  bronze  objects.  Then 
turning  r., 

5.  Boom  containing  coins,  potte- 
ry, musical  instrumehts,  and 
Cha-no-yu  utensils;  priests'  and 
actors'  robes. 

6.  End  Boom. — Armour,  weapons, 
and  war  trophies,  including 
Chinese  flags. 

7.  Imperial  robes,  boxes,  and 
palanquin,  the  M^ohodai,  or 
Curtain  Throne  of  the  Mikado. — 
Instead  of  re-entering  Koom  No. 
2  r.,  turn  1.  to  a  wing  beginning 
with 

8.  Uninteresting  modern  objects. 

9.  Porcelain  old  and  new. 

10.  Miscellaneous,  mostly  modem, 
llien  turn  r.  to 

11.  Ancient  manuscripts. 

12.  Ancient  coloured  scrolls  and 
kakemonos. 

13.  Ditto  Buddhistic. 

14.  Ancient  Buddhistic  kakemonos 
and  manuscripts. 

15.  Ancient  kakemonost  scrolls, 
and  manuscripts. 

16.  Ancient  Buddhist  images. 

Immediately  behind  the  Art 
Museum  are  the  Shintd  temple  of 

Hiyofllii  Jinja  and  the  Bud- 
dfadst  temple  of  MydhO-ln,  the 
latter  containing  numerous  art 
Directs  and  relics  of  Hideyoshi. 


Daibutsu,  or  Great  Buddha. 

In  1588  HideyoBhi  built  a  temple  to  hold 
a  laige  image  of  Boehana  Butsu,  the  God 
of  light,  in  imitation  of  Yoiitomo,  who 
had  originated  the  project  of  oonstmcting 
a  DalbutBU  at  Kamakura.  The  temple 
was  200  ft.  from  the  groimd  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  and  the  wooden  image  was 
160  ft.  hi^.  Both  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1596.  In  the  following 
year  he  rebuilt  the  temi>le,  and  placed  in 
it  the  famous  triple  image  of  Amida, 
Kwannon,  and  Daiseishi,  wmch  he  caused 
to  be  removed  for  this  purpose  from  Zen- 
kdji;  but  after  his  death  his  widow  re- 
stored it  to  the  temple  at  ZenkOji,  and  set 
about  the  oonstrucUon  of  a  new  Daibntsu. 
By  the  labour  of  several  hundred  work- 
men and  artisans,  a  huge  Image  was 
completed  up  to  the  neck ;  but  as  they 
were  engaged  in  casting  its  head,  the 
scaffolding  accidentally  took  fire,  and  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames  being  in- 
effectual, the  temple  was  speedily  reduced 
to  ashes.  This  disaster  occurred  on  the 
15th  January ,  1603 ;  but  no  attempts  to 
repair  it  were  made  until  Xeyasu,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  poUcy  of  weakening  his 
younger  rival  Hideyori  by  inducing  him 
to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  famous 
buildings  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  cal- 
culated to  exhaust  his  finances,  persuaded 
him  and  his  mother  that  due  regard  for 
Hideyoshi's  memory  imposed  upon  them 
the  obligation  of  seeing;  that  his  Intention 
of  rearing  a  worthy  fane  to  Buddha  was 
not  finally  frustrated.  They  joyfully 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  at  once  set 
about  the  restoration  of  both  image  and 
building  on  the  same  colossal  scale  as 
before.  By  the  spring  of  1614  both  were 
successfully  completed,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  and  surrounding  pro- 
vinces flocked  in  crowds  to  witness  the 
opening  ceremony.  But  the  High  Priests 
who,  with  the  aid  of  a  thousand  bonzes 
of  inferior  grade,  were  to  perform  the 
dedicatory  service,  had  hardly  taken  their 
places  and  commenced  to  repeat  their 
liturgies,  when  two  mounted  messengers 
suddenly  arrived  from  the  Shogun's  Besi- 
dent,  with  orders  to  Interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings and  forbid  the  consecration. 
The  disorder  that  ensued  among  the 
assemblage,  baulked  of  the  sight  for 
which  many  of  th«m  had  come  a  long 
distance,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this 
unexpected  tenoination  of  their  holiday, 
ended  in  a  riot  which  the  authorities 
were  unable  to  r^reas;  and  the  city  is 
said  to  have  been  actually  sacked  by  the 
infuriated  crowd  of  country  people.  It 
afterwards  became  known  ^at  leyasn 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  wording  of  the 
inscription  on  the  great  bell,  into  whi<dL 
the  characters  forming  his  name  were 
Introduced,  by  way  of  mockery,  as  he 
pretended  to  think,  in  the  phrase  Kckka 
ankO,  "May  the  state  be  poMiefal  and 
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prospeioufi  "  (ka  and  ko  belDf[thc  CbtHese 
tor  ie  and  yasu),  while  in  another  sentence 
which  ran,  "  On  the  east  it  welcomes  the 
bright  moon,  and  on  the  west  bids  fare- 
well to  the  setting  sun/'  he  choee  to  dis- 
cover a  comparison  of  himself  to  the  lesser, 
and  of  Hideyori  to  the  greater  luminary, 
from  which  he  then  inferred  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  Hideyori  to  attempt  liis 
destrtiction. 

The  dimensions  of  Hideyori's  stmcture 
were  :  height  150  ft.,  length  272  ft.,  and 
depth  167^  ft.,  while  the  roof  was  support- 
ed by  92  pillars  of  from  4^  to  5^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, composed  of  timbers  bound  toge- 
ther by  stout  iron  rings,  one  or  two  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  The  seated 
figure  of  the  Buddha  was  5SJ  ft.  high.  In 
1662  an  earthquake  destroyed  both  the 
building  and  the  image,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  was  melted  down  into 
copper  coins.  In  1667  a  wooden  image  of 
the  same  dimensions,  lacquered  a  bronze 
colour,  was  constructed  in  its  stead.  This 
was  damaged  by  lightning  in  1775,  but 
restored,  only  to  be  set  on  Are  again  by 
the  same  agency  in  1798  and  utterly  con- 
sumed .  The  present  image  was  erected  in 
1801  at  the  expense  of  a  public-spirited 
merchant  of  Osaka.  Subscriptions  are 
being  raised  for  a  new  copper  Dalbiitsu  to 
be  set  up  just  beyond  the  present  one  to 
the  east. 

The  Daibntsu  consistB  only  of  a 
bead  and  shoulders  withont  a  body ; 
but  even  so,  it  reaches  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  lofty  hall  in  which  it  is 
kept.  The  material  is  wood.  The 
head  is  gilt,  but  not  the  shoulders. 
The  dimensions  are  stated  as 
follows : — 

Height    58  ft. 

Length  of  face 30  „ 

Breadth  of  face 21  „ 

Length  of  eyebrow 8  „ 

Length  of  eye   5„ 

Length  of  nose 9  ,, 

Breadth  of  nostril 2  „  3  in. 

Length  of  mouth 8„7    „ 

Length  af  ear    12  „ 

Breadth  of  shoulders  ...  43  „ 

Eound  the  walls  hang  188  cheap 
modern  pictures  of  Ewannon  paint- 
ed on  paper,  each  inscribed  with  a 
stanza  of  poetry.  There  are  also 
some  large  pieces  of  iron,'  relics  of 
the  pillars  of  the  former  building. 
At  the  top  of  a  gallery  behind  the 
image  is  a  rud^  altar  coi^taining  a 
black  image  of  Fudo,  which  Hide- 
yoshi  used  to  consider  as  bis  guar- 


dian spirit  in  battle.  By  going 
round  this  gallery,  one  sees  into  the 
inside  of  the  image,  whi6h  is  hollow, 
but  contains  a  quantity  of  bomi- 
work. 

The  huge  Betly  already  alluded 
to,  is  seen  on  quitting  the  Dai- 
bnteu.  It  is  nearly  14  ft.  high, 
9  in.  thick,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  over  63  tons,  being  thus  one 
of  the  two  biggest  bells  in  Japan, 
and  larger  than  that  of  Ta-ohnng- 
szii  in  Peking,  whioh  has  been 
accounted  the  largest  suspended 
bell  in  the  world.  Its  companion 
in  size  is  at  Ghion-in,  also  in 
Kyoto.  That  at  Nara  comes  third. 
The  Daibutsu  bell  hangs  in  a  belfry 
dating  from  1884,  plain  but  for  a 
ceiling  which  is  gaudily  decorated 
with  paintings  of  Buddhist  angels 

The  Shintd  shrine,  called  Toyo- 
kuni-tio  YashirOt  or  Hokoku  Jir^a, 
near  to  the  belfry  on  the  1.  as  one 
departs,  is  dedicated  to  Hideyoshi. 
The  handsome  gate,  whioh  is  an 
old  one,  was  brought  from  his 
palace  of  Momoyama  at  Fushimi. 
Hideyoshi  was  buried  on  the  hill 
behind,  called  Amida-mine,  where  a 
granite  monument  27  ft.  high,  of 
the  satoha  shape  (see  p.  44),  was 
set  np  in  1898  to  commemorate 
the  tercentenary  of  his  death .  The 
fatiguing  climb  up  is  rewarded  by 
a  fine  "view  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Opposite  Hideyoshi's  temple  is 
the  Mimi-zuka,  or  Ear  Mound, 
beneath  which  were  buried  the 
ears  and  noses  of  Koreans  slain  in 
the  war  whioh  he  waged  against 
their  country  in  the  years  1592  and 
1597.  They  were  brought  home 
by  his  soldiers  instead  of  the  more 
usual  trophies  of  heads. 

Nishi  Hongrwanji,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Western  branch  of 
the  Hongwanji  sect  of  Buddhists,  is 
a  grand  massive  stmctuve,  as  usual 
with  ibie  temples  of  this  sect.  The 
]^riocipal  gate  is  decorated  >ftith 
beautiluliy  oairred  designs  of  the 
chrysanthemiim  flower  and  IbbI. 
The  wire  netting  covering  its  inte- 
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rior  part  is  plftced  there,  us  in  a 
good  many  other  edifices,  in  order 
to  prevent  birds  from  btdlding  their 
nests  among  the  rafters,  llie  ap- 
parently useless  wall  just  inside 
the  gate  serves  the  purpose  of 
securing  privacy  for  the  temple  by 
shutting  out  the  view  from  the 
street.  The  large  tree  (n  Qingko 
biloha,  Jap.  ieh5\  in  the  courtyard 
is  supposed  to  protect  the  temple 
against  fire,  by  discharging  showers 
of  water  whenever  a  conflagration 
in  the  vicinity  threatens  danger. 
The  ix^terior  of  the  main  building 
is  138  ft.  in  length  by  93  ft.  in 
depth,  and  the  floor  covers  an  area 
of  477  mats.  As  usual  in  the  tem- 
ples of  this  sect,  the  nave  (gf^in) 
is  of  perfectly  plain  keyaJd  wood. 
There  are  great  wooden  doors  with 
beautifully  chased  metal  fastenings, 
and  at  the  sides  large  paper  slides 
scarcely  worthy  of  their  surround- 
ings. The  bracketings  above 
the  massive  columns  are  tipped 
with  white.  K.  and  1.  of  the  chan- 
cel are  two  spacious  chambers  24 
ft.  by  36  ft.,  with  gilt  pillars  and 
walls,  decorated  with  the  lotus- 
flower  and  leaf.  In  them  hang 
large  Icakemonos  nearly  200  years 
old,  inscribed  with  invocations  to 
Amida  in  large  gold  characters  on 
a  dark  blue  ground  surrounded  by 
a  glory,  and  portraits  of  the  succes- 
sive heads  of  the  sect.  The  front 
of  the  nave  is  completely  gilt,  and 
has  gilt  trellised  folding  doors  and 
^ding  screens  decorated  with  snow 
scenes,  representing  the  plum-tree, 
pine,  and  bamboo  in  their  winter 
covering,  the  ramma  being  filled 
with  gilt  open-work  carvings  of 
the  peony.  The  cornice  is  decorat- 
ed with  coloured  arabesques.  In 
the  centre  of  the  chancel  {nai- 
jin)  is  the  shrine,  covered  with  gilt 
and  painted  carved  floral  designs. 
It  contains  a  seated  effigy  in  b&tdt 
wood  of  the  Founder)  about  2  ft. 
high,  said  to  be  from  his  own  hand. 
Before  it  stands  a  wooden  altar,  the 
front  of  which  is  divided  into  small 
panels  of  open«work  flowers  and 


birds  against  a  gilt  background. 
The  central  apartment  has  a  flne 
cornice  of  gilt  and  painted  wood- 
work, and  a  coffered  ceiling  with 
the  shippo  and  Juina  crest  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  dim  light  renders 
much  of  the  detail  obscure.  The 
building  was  erected  about  1591  or 
1592,  and  the  decorations  have  been 
since  renewed  every  fifty  years. 

"Sext  to  the  main  temple,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  is  the  Kdd9 
or  Amida-dd,  96  ft.  wide  by  87  ft.  in 
depth,  divided  in  the  same  way, 
but  having  only  one  apartment, 
30  ft.  by  36  ft.,  on  each  side  of  the 
central  chapel,  with  a  dead-gold 
wall  at  the  back,  and  a  coffered 
ceiling  with  coloured  decorations 
on  paper.  Fancy  portraits  of  Sho- 
toku  Taishi  and  the  "  Seven  Great 
Priests  of  India,  China  and  Japan," 
including  Honen  Shdnin,  founder 
of  the  Jodo  sect,  from  which  the 
Shin  or  Hongwanji  sect  is  an  off- 
shoot, hang  in  these  two  apart- 
ments. A  handsome  shrine,  with 
slender  gilt  pillars  and  a  design 
composed  of  the  chrysanthemum 
fiower  and  leaf,  contains  a  gilt 
wooden  statuette  of  Amida,  about 
3  ft.  high,  so  much  discoloured 
by  age  as  to  look  quite  black.  It 
is  attributed  to  the  famous  sculp- 
tor Easuga  Busshi.  Over  the  gilt 
carvings  of  tree-peonies  in  the 
ramima  are  carvings  of  angels  in 
full  relief.  A  sliding  screen  close 
to  the  entrance  pn  the  r.  of  the 
altar,  painted  with  a  peacock  and 
I>ea-hen  on  a  gold  ground,  perched 
on  a  peach-tree  with  white  blos- 
soms, by  one  of  the  Eano  school, 
deserves  special  notice. 

The  State  Apartments  of  the 
Nishi  Hongwanji  are  the  finest  of 
any  temple  in  Kyoto,  and  nowhere 
else  can  the  decorative  genius  of 
the  Ean5  school  be.  seen  to  such 
advantage.  The  plan  now  usually 
followed  by  the  guides  is  to  take 
visitors  first  to  these  Apartments, 
before  inspecting  the  temple  proper. 
One  enters  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Daidokoro  ifon,  or  Kitchen  Gate, 
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ontfidde  which  is  a  seminary  for 
young  priests,  and  then  passes 
through  another  splendidly  carved 
gate  brought  from  Momoyama  and 
called  Ghokuahi  Mon^  or  Gate  of  the 
Imperial  Messenger, — also  Hi- 
gurashi  no  Mon,  l^cause  a  whole 
day  might  be  spent  in  examining 
it.  The  carvings  are  attributed  to 
Hidari  Jingoro.  The  subject  on  the 
transverse  panels  is  Kyo-yo  (Hsli- 
yu),  a  hero  of  early  Chinese  legend, 
who,  having  rejected  the  Emperor 
Yao's  proposal  to  resign  the  throne 
to  him,  is  represented  washing  his 
ear  at  a  Waterfall  to  get  rid  of  the 
pollution  caused  by  the  ventilation 
of  so  preposterous  an  idea;  the 
owner  of  the  cow  opposite  is 
supposed  to  have  quarrelled  with 
him  for  thus  defiling  the  stream,  at 
which  he  was  watering  his  beast. 
Entering  the  Apartments,  we 
inspect : — 

1.  Cedar  doors  painted  by  Yoshi- 
mura  Eokei,  with  an  eagle  and 
oak-tree  on  one  side  and  a 
cascade  on  the  other. 

2.  A  lovely  little_room  decorated 
by  Maruyama  Ozui  with  bam- 
boos and  sparrows  on  a  gold 
ground,  and  having  a  coffered 
ceiling  of  flowers.  This  gold 
ground  and  brilliant  decoration 
characterise  the  whole  palace, — 
for  palace  it  really  is.  The  creak- 
ing of  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
here  and  further  on,  is  compared 
by  the  Japanese  to  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale  {uguisu-bari)] 

3.  Cedar  doors,  painted  with  mon- 
keys and  flower-cars  by  Eano 
Bydkei. 

4.  Chamber  of  the  Wild-Gkese, 
painted  by  the  same.  Notice 
the  splendid  ramma  of  wild-*geese, 
natural  size  and  colour,  between 
this  room  and  the  next. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  Chamber  by 
Kaihokn  Y&setsu  (1595-1677).  The 
other  flowers  here  represented 
are  the  "Seven  Herbs  of  Antumii  " 
(see  Things  Japanese^  article  eti-' 
titled  *<  Numerical  Categories  "). 

6<  Cedar    doors   with   musk-cats 


and  sago-palms  on  the  one  side, 
and  horses  and  hinoki  on  the 
other, — ^by  Hand  Hidenobu. 

7.  Ante-room  or  verandah.  The 
fans  here  are  by  Elano  E5i  and 
Eaihoku  Yusetsu. 

8.  Cedar  doors  with  a  oat  asleep 
under  peonies  on  one  side,  and 
herons  and  a  willow-tree  on  the 
other,  by  Eano  Bydtaku. 

9.  A  grand  suite  in  two  sets  of 
three  rooms  each,  all  decorated 
by  Eano  E6i  with  Chinese  Court 
scenes.  Observe  the  metal 
fastenings  chased  with  designs 
of  lions  and  peonies.  The  ram- 
ma has  peonies  and  phoenixes. 
This  suite,  known  as  8hiro-join, 
formerly  occupied  by  royalty,  is 
now  used  by  the  Abbot  to  receive 
the  faithful.  Opposite  one  set  of 
rooms  is  a  stage  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Nd  dramas. 

10.  Ante-room.  A  flowery  moor 
by  Eaihoku  Yusetsu. 

11.  Cedar  doors  with  dog  and 
drums  by  Kan5  Kyotaku. 

12.  Dressing-room  with  hunting; 
scenes  by  Eaihoku  Yusetsu. 

13.  Cedar  doors  painted  by  the 
same,  with  a  hod  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  the  mortal  combat 
between  Atsumori  and  Eumagai 
Naozane  (see  p.  77). 

14.  Ante-room  or  gallery  by  the 
same  with  wistarias,  and  on  the 
ceiling,  books  and  scrolls. 

15.  Stork  Chamber,  so  called  from 
the  storks  in  the  ramma  by  Hidari 
Jingord.  This  magnifloent  hall 
of  250  mats,  decorated  by  Eano 
Tan-ytl  and  Byokei  with  Chinese 
Court  scenes,  birds,  and  trees, 
now  serves  for  the  Abbot  to 
preach  in  twice  monthly.  Splen- 
did metal-fastenings  on  the 
black  lacquer.  In  the  court  out- 
side is  another  Nd  theatre  restor- 
ed in  1896. 

16.  Cedar  doom  with  deer  and 
maple-trees  on  one  side  and  a 
dragon  on  the  other,  by  Yoshi* 
muraBanahii. 

The  final  rooms,  Nob.  17  to  20, 
are  not  always  shown,  because  less 
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fine  and  partly  inhabited.  No.  17 
is  caUed  Taika  KuMjikhM  no  Ma. 
that  is,  the  room  where  Hideyoshi 
used  to  inspect  the  heads  of  his 
opponents  killed  in  battle,  with 
drams  painted  on  the  ceiling  by 
Hand  Eitokn,  and  gilt  o^n-work 
carvings  of  the  flying  sqmrrel  and 
grapes  in  the  ramma.  No.  18  has 
waves  by  Yoehimnra  Kokei  and 
Eano  Eitoku.  No.  19  has  quite  a 
menagerie  of  tigers  by  Eitoku,  now 
much  effaced,  and  No.  20  has  more 
tigers  by  two  artists  of  the  Yoshi- 
mura  family. 

The  visitor  is  next  conducted  to 
the  Oarden,  which  is  much  less 
interesting,  and  if  time  permits,  he 
may  conclude  his  inspection  of  the 
Hongwanji  by  going  over  the  Ili- 
un-kaku,  or  Pavilion  of  the  Fly- 
ing Clouds,  containing  Hideyoshi's 
tea-room»  bath-room,  and  rest- 
chamber,  and  decorated  in  a  much 
more  subdued  style  than  the  rest 
by  Sanraku  and  other  Kand  artists. 
In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  is  a 
sketch  on  a  gold-paper  ground 
called  the  Oydgi  no  FujU  or  Fuji  of 
Good  Manners,  because  the  outlines 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  unless 
the  spectator  takes  up  a  respectful 
kneeling  attitude  on  the  floor. 

HigasM  HonfTwanji. 

This,  an  offiahoot  of  the  Nishi  Hongwan- 
ji, was  founded  in  1692,  and  destroyed  by 
Are  in  1864  during  the  unsuccessful  at> 
tempt  made  by  the  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Gh5sh4  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
ICkado.  The  new  edifice  was  completed 
in  1895.  Only  the  actual  temple  buUdlngs 
are  shown,  not  the  Apartments,  because, 
thou^  very  spacious,  they  contain  no 
works  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  often  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  recent  decay  of 
Japanese  Buddhism,  the  rebuilding  of 
this  grand  temple  was  a  strictly  popular 
enterprise.  All  the  surrounding  prov- 
Jnces  contributed  their  quot»— over  a 
million  yen  in  all— while  many  peasants, 
considering  gifts  in  Und  to  be  more 
honourable  and,  as  it  were,  more 
personal  than  gifts  in  money,  presented 
timber  or  other  materials,  llie  timbers 
were  all  lifted  into  place  by  twenty-nine 
gigantio  hawsers  made  of  human  hair 
{ketu-na), '  which  are  still  preserved  in  a 
godown .    The  name  of  the  architect  of  the 


main  buUdlng  is  ItO  Heixaemon,  anativ4 
of  Owari.  The  Amida-dA  is  by  Kiaoko 
Tteai.  a  citizen  of  Kydto. 

This  magnificent  temple,  dazzling 
in  simple  splendour,  well  deserves 
a  visit,  as  showing  what  such  an 
edifice  looks  like  when  new.  l9o 
far  as  plan  and  style  are  concern- 
ed, the  orthodox  model  of  the  tem* 
pies  of  the  Hongwanji  sect  has  been 
faithfully  adhered  to,  both  in  the 
Daishi^t  or  Founder's  Hall  (the 
main  building),  and  in  the  subr 
sidiary  Amidar-dd  to  the  1.  The 
former,  however,  is  peculiar  in 
possessing  two  roofs.  Note  the 
splendid  bronze  lanterns,  four  in 
number,  namely,  one  pair  at  each 
entrance.  The  wood  of  all  such 
portions  of  the  temple  as  are  meant 
to  meet  the  eye  is  keyaki,  excepting 
the  beams  in  tiie  ceiUng  which  are 
of  pine.  There  are  some  good 
carvings  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
of  waves,  of  bamboos,  dragons,  and 
angels ;  and  paintings  of  lotus, 
flowers  of  gigantio  size  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  two  Chinese  charac- 
ters on  the  tablet  over  the  main 
altar  represent  the  name  Eenshin, 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  (bm 
p.  82  under  Bhinran  Shonin).  The 
chief  dimensions  of  the  main  build- 
uig>  probably  the  largest  in  Japan, 
are  approximately  as  follows  :— 

Length 230  ft. 

Depth  195  „ 

Height 126  „ 

Number  of  large  pillars    96 
Number  of  tiles  on  roof  175,967 

On  leaving  the  Higashi  Hogwan- 
ji,  observe  the  gigantic  bronze 
water-vase  and  the  simple  but  ele- 
gant belfry. 

Nishi  Otani  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  body  of 
Shinran  Shonin,  transferred  here 
in  1603  from  a  spot  now  included 
within  the  grounds  of  Ghion-in. 
The  stone  bridge  spanning  the 
lotus-pond  is  termed  Megane-bashi^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  Several  of  the  orna- 
mental knobs  on  the  balustrade  can 
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be  tnmed  round.  An  inclined  way 
paved  with  granite  and  a  flight  of 
steps  lead  up  to  the  handsome 
Main  Qate,  inside  which  1.  stands, 
ag  usual  in  the  temples  of  this  sect, 
the  Taiko-do,  a  handsomely  carved 
two-storied  structure,  which  is  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
refractory  priests,  and  receives  its 
name  from  the  drum  {taiko)  which 
they  are  set  to  beat  as  a  penance. 
There  are  two  or  three  handsome 
bronzes  in  front  of  the  main  temple, 
— ^a  new  building  plain  outside,  but 
with  a  sufftciently  handsome  inte- 
rior, a  striking  effect  being  produced 
by  the  restriction  of  gold  orna- 
mentation to  the  vicinity  of  the 
altar.  A  gilt  figure  of  Amida  stands 
in  a  gold  lacquer  shrine. 

In  the  court  behind  is  an  office 
for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of 
members  of  the  sect  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  whose  relations  pay 
to  have  their  remains  deposited 
with  those  of  Shinran  Sh5nin,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
monument  in  the  adjacent  ceme- 
tery. The  Kyoto  members,  dh  the 
contrary,  are  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Opposite  is  the  oratory  in 
front  of  the  tomb,  which  is  so 
concealed  behind  a  triple  fence  as 
to  be  invisible.  The  path  up  the 
hill  leads  through  the  cemetery  to 
the  W.gate  of  the  temple  of 

Eiyoxnizu-dera. 

The  ori^  of  this  popular  temple  of 
Kwannon  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiqui- 
ty. According  to  tradition,  the  great 
general  Tamura  Maro  (see  p.  83),  gave 
his  own  house  to  be  pulled  down  and 
re-erected  in  the  goddess'  honour,  for 
which  reafion  his  memory  is  here  special- 
ly revered  as  is  that  of  the  greatest  soldier 
of  later  times,  Hideyoshi. 

A  steep  street  of  shops,  where 
brightly  coloured  earthenware  dolls 
{Kiyomizu-yaki)  amusingly  varied 
and  up-to-date  are  to  be  had,  leads 
up  to  the  temple,  which  is  situat- 
ed in  a  striking  position  on  the 
hill-side,  and  comms^ds  a  justly 
celebrated  view  of  the  city.  The 
two-storied  gateway  at  the  top  of 


the  steps  dates  from  the  Ashikaga 
period,  and  was  restored  in  1897  a 
bright  brick  red.  Besides  this  gate 
there  are  two  pagodas  each  three- 
storied,  and  a  large  green  bell 
dating  from  the  Kwan-ei  peiiod 
(1624-44),  to  which  succeed  numer- 
ous, minor  temple  buildings.  The 
visitor  then  passes  up  through 
a  colonnade  to  the  Hondo  or 
Main  Temple,  whose  rough-hewn 
columns  and  bare  fioor  produce  an 
unusual  « impression.  Indeed  the 
whole  aspect  of  Kiyomizu  is  origii^al 
and  unique. 

This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
usual  stylo  of  Japanese  Buddhist  archi- 
tecture is  here  departed  from.  Kiyomizu 
is  not  a  temple  in  form,  but  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  wing  of  the  Emperor  Ewam- 
mu's  palace  at  Kagaoka. 

The  sacred  image  of  the  Eleven- 
faced  Thousand-handed  Ewannon, 
a  little  over  5  ft.  high,  is  contained 
in  a  shrine  opened  only  once  in 
thirty-three  years,  R.  and  1.  are 
images  of  the  Eight-and-twenty 
Followers  of  Ewannou,  and  at  each 
end  of  the  platform  stand  two  of 
the  Shi-Tenno.  The  shrine  at  the 
E.  end  contains  an  image  of  Bisha> 
mon,  who,  as  tradition  tells  us, 
appeared  to  Tamura-Maro  in  com- 
pany with  Jiz5  (whose  image,  attri- 
buted to  the  sculptor  Enchin,  is 
enclosed  in  the  W.  shrine),  and 
promised  him  aid  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Ainos  of  N.E.  Japan. 
Pictures  of  the  three  hang  at  one 
end  of  the  inner  shrine.  The 
building  is  190}  ft.  long  by  88| 
ft.  in  depth,  and  53  ft.  in  height 
from  the  platform.  It  has  a  wooden 
platform  in  front,  called  butai. 
(daucing-stage),  supported  on  a 
lofty  scaffolding  of  solid  beams, 
and  two  small  projecting  wings 
which  serve  as  orchestra  {gakuya). 

The  17th  August  is  the  great  gala  day 
here,  when  a  classical  conceit  is  perform- 
ed by  musicians  habited  in  Tarious  an- 
tique costumes,  seated  opposite  each  other 
in  each  wing,  like  the  two  sides  of  a  choir. 
This,  the  cMef  festival  of  the  whole  year,, 
is  called  JRokusai  Nembutsu. 


lempks  of  Kiyomizuy  ycmha^  and  Kodaiju 
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On  the  danoiiig*Btage,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  its  front,  abnte 
an  open  luill  fnll  of  ez-Toto  pio- 
tnres,  some  of  which  possess  artistic 
merit  and  historic  interest  The 
immense  one  on  a  gold  gionnd 
fronting  the  main  altar  is  by 
Eaihokn  Ytisetsa,  and  pourtrays 
Tamnra-Maro*s  victory  over  the 
Ainos.  The  three  next  it  to  the  r. 
represent  meetings  of  Japanese  and 
Dntch  merchants  in  the  years 
1624-6  on  board  Japanese  junks  of  a 
Tanisbed  type.  The  portion  of  the 
temple  screened  off  consists  of  a 
corridor  called  Naijin,  to  which 
admittance  is  sometimes  granted, 
and  an  enclosure  or  Holy  of  Holies 
containing  the  altar  proper,  which 
is  -  called  Nai-naijint  and  never 
idlowed  to  be  entered  save  by  the 
priests,  who  perform  a  Ughly 
ornate  ritnal. 

Leaving  the  Main  Temple,  we  see 
1.,  immediately  behind  it  on  a  slight 
eminence,  the  Jishu  Jtr^a,  or 
**  Temple  of  the  Original  Owners  of 
the  Soil,"  namely,  the  Shinto  dei- 
ties Dnamnji,  Snsa-no-o,  and  Inada- 
Hime.  It  has  been  stripped  of  its 
ornaments,  and  is  not  worth  going 
up  to  inspect.  Passing  on,  we  see 
1.  a  small  eleven-storied  pagoda, 
and  then  reach  the  Oku^no-inhmld- 
ings,  the  first  of  which  to  arrest 
attention  is  that  dedicated  to 
Honen  Shonin,  which  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  Ky5to.  It  counts  among 
tiie  Twenty-five  ^Places  sacred  to 
that  saint,  and  ^ates  from  1858. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Oku-no-in 
by  a  shed  containing  a  hundred 
stone  images  of  Jiso, — quaint  little 
things  urith  coloured  bibs,  for 
which  childless  people  or  people 
whose  children  are  dead  have  a 
special  devotion.  The  style  of  the 
Oku-no-in  repents  that  of  theHon- 
d5  on  a  smaller  and  leas,  complete 
scale.  Some  recluses  of  both  sexes 
inhabit  the  rooms  beyond  it  to- 
wards the  precipice.  The  small 
cascade  below  is  called  Otawa-no- 
takL  On  returning  outwards^  the 
visitor  will  perhaps  be  shown  some 


gigantic  footprints  attributed  to 
Eagekiyo  (see  p.  75). 

The  Yaaaka  Pagroda,  five  sto- 
reys high,  which  dates  from  1618, 
is  worth  ascending  for  the  sake  of 
the  near  and  complete  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  city;  but  the 
ladder  is  unpleasantly  steep  for 
ladies.  This  pagoda,  like  many 
others  in  Japan,  is  dedicated  to 
four  Kyorai,  namely,  Hojo  on  the 
S.,  Amida  on  the  W.,  Ashuku  on 
the  £.,  and  Shidca  on  the  N.  On 
the  eight  panels  of  the  doors  are 
paintings  on  a  thin  coating  of 
plaster.  Of  the  four  images,  that 
of  Shaka  alone  is  old.  The  interior 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  basement 
are  painted  with  highly  coloured 
Buddhist  deities. 

KOdaiJi,  noted  for  its  relics  of 
Hideyoshi,  belongs  to  the  Rinzai 
branch  of  the  Zen  sect. 

Founded  in  A.D.  838,  it  onderwent  many 
Ticissitades,  and  was  leboilt  in  1605  by 
Hideyoshi'a  widow,  in  order  that  servioes 
nUght  be  performed  there  for  the  benefit 
of  the  souls  of  Hideyoshi  and  his  mother. 
In  1863«ome  rdnitu  set  the  principal  build- 
ings on  Are,  because  It  was  announced 
that  the  ex-Prince  of  IVdiizen,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  JniminAi  to  the  Mikado's 
party,  was  about  to  take  np  his  quarters 
there.  Most  of  the  buildings  perished 
on  this  occasion ;  bat  some  few,  together 
with  the  fine  garden,  still  remain. 

The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into 
the  Af>artmefUs,  which,  though  of 
modest  proportions,  contain  some 
good  works  of  art.  There  are  gold 
screens  by  Eano  Motonobu,  Kano 
Koi,  and  Hasegawa  Tohaku.  One 
by  Matabei  is  very  curious,  as  re- 
presenting  the  arrival  of  Korean 
envoys  at  Sakai,  while  a  brilliant 
but  anonymous  kakemono  depicts 
the  Chinese  Emperor  Shin-no- 
Shiko.  There  are  also  various  relics 
of  Hideyoshi  and  his  wife  (Eita-no- 
Mandokoro)  —  his  writing-box  in 
mother-of-pearl,  the  black  lacquer* 
ed  *  horse'  on  which  she  hung  her 
clothes,  etc. 

From  the  Apartments  the  acolyte 
who  acts  as  cicerone  will  show  the 
way  to  the  Garden^  which  was  de» 
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signed  by  the  celebrated  esthete, 
Eobori  Enshti.  Its  picttiresqTie  ef< 
feet  is  much  assisted  by  the  two 
lofty  pine-clad  hiUn  that  rise  bo- 
hind  the  trees  at  the  back.  We 
are  next  made  to  pass  np  a  galler^^, 
or  rather  bridge,  which  was  brought 
from  Momoyama.  Hideyoshi  used 
to  sit  on  the  little  square  in  the 
middle  of  this  gallery,  to  gaze  at 
the  moon  (isuki-mi-no-dai).  Then 
one  comes  to  the  Kaisan-ddy  or 
Founder's  Hall,  the  painted  orna- 
mentation of  which  is  highly  origi- 
nal in  style.  The  ceiling  is  made 
of  the  top  of  Hideyoshi 's  wife's 
carriage,  and  from  a  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  war-junk  prepared  for 
Hideyoshi's  use  in  his  expedition 
against  Korea.  The  four  panels  of 
the  shrine  were  painted  by  Ean5 
Motonobu.  A  curious  incense- 
burner  shaped  like  an  octopus,  in 
front  of  the  little  altar,  was  brought 
from  Korea  by  Kat5  Kiyomasa. 
The  dragon  on  the  ceiling  is  by 
Kan5  Eitoku.  From  the  Founder^s 
Hall  we  pass  up  another  cqvered 
gallery,  named  the  Owaryd  no  Roka^ 
that  is,  the  Corridor  of  the  Becum- 
bent  Dragon,  to  the  0  Tamayaj  or 
Mortuary  Chapel  (exterior  a  good 
deal  battered  by  time),  which  con- 
tains a  seated  effigy  of  Hideyoshi 
in  a  shrine  having  panels  of  black 
lacquer  with  designs  in  thin  gold 
taken  frotu  his  wife's  carriage. 
The  hat  was  one  gi'ven  to  him  by 
the  Emperor  of  China.  On  the  op- 
posite side  is  the  effigy  of  his  wife 
in  the  garb  of  a  Buddhist  nun.  The 
Thirty-six  Poets,  by  Tosa  Mitsu- 
nobu,  hang  round  the  walls.  Four 
sliding  screens  by  Kand  Motonobu, 
much  injured  by  time,  are  fUso 
shown.  Note  the  gold  pattern  on 
the  black  lacquer  steps  inside  the 
altar.  It  represents  rafts  and  fallen 
cherry-blossoms  floating  down  the 
current  of  a  riyer,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  earliest  example  of  gold 
lacquer.  The  way  leads  down  the 
gallery  again,  and  so  out. 

The  temple  of  Beizan,  next  door 
to  Kodaiji,  is  dedicated  td  the  me- 


mory of  fallen  warriors  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  in  whose  honour  a  fes- 
tival (shokonsai),  with  wrestling  and 
other  amusements  is  held  yearly 
on  the  15th  October. 

Shdgruxi-zuka,  which  rises 
some  570  ft.  above  the  river,  com- 
mands a  wide  prospect  over  the  city 
and  surrounding  country,  up  to  the 
mountains  bounding  the  province 
of  Tamashiro  on  the  W.  and  N. 

It  takes  its  name,  which  means  the 
Generalissimo's  Mound,  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  when  the  Emperor  Ewammu 
removed  his  capital  to  its  present  situa- 
tion, he  buried  here  the  effigy  of  a  waizior 
in. full  armour,  i»oyided  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  to  act  as  the  protecting  deity  of 
the  new  city.  According  to  popular 
belief,  this  guardian  warrior  was  none 
other  than  the  famous  Tamura-Maro. 

Nearer  than  Shogun-zuka  to  the 
city  proper  is  SCaruyama,^  a 
suburb  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  tea-houses — the  resort  of  holi- 
day makers  bent  on  dancing  or 
drinking.  Some  may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  visit  the  Higashi  Ota- 
ni,  Gion,  and  Chion-in  temples 
first,  and  to  take  Maruyama  and 
Sh5gun-zuka  afterwards. 

Higaslii  Otani  is  the  burial- 
place  of  a  portion  of  the  remains 
of  Shinran  Bhdnin,  founder  of  the 
Monto  or  Hongwanji  sect,  of  Kennyo 
the  founder  of  this  its  Eastern 
branch,  and  of  Kennyo's  successoxs 
the  later  abbots.  The  grounds  are 
extensive,  and  finely  situated  on  a 
hill-side  facing  Atago-yama  and 
Kurama^yama.  An  avenue  of  pine- 
trees  leads  up  to  the  gateway^ 
which  is  deoorated  with  good  carv- 
ings of  chrysanthemums  and 
conventional  vegetation.  To  the 
1.  is  a  small  drum-tower  similar  to 
that  at  Nishi  Otani  (p.  374).  The 
temple  (kon-dd^  though  small,  is  a 
glorious  specimen  of  Buddhistio 
art— 'lovely  in  its  rich  simplicity  o£ 
gold,  with  no  other  colours  to 
cketract  the  eye.  On  the  lUtar  is  a 
wooden  statuette  of  Amida  by  the 
sculptor  Kwaikei.  In  a  shrine  at 
the  r.  side    bangs   a   portrait   of 
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Shinian  Shdnin;  at  its  r.  one  of 
Shotokn  Tftishi,  while  on  the  1. 
are  varioas  abbots.  Obserre  the 
'* wheel  of  the  law,"  repeated 
nine  times  on  the  firiese  above  the 
main  altar.  In  the  grounds  near 
the  temple  is  a  splendid  bronze 
fountain,  lotns-shaped  with  a 
dragon  rampant  atop.  A  short 
flight  of  steps  behind  leads  up  to 
the  tomb,  a  plain  bnt  solid  sqnare 
stmotnre  in  granite,  in  front  of 
which  stands  a  beantifnl  gate 
oaryed  by  H3dati  Jingoro.  The 
panels  at  the  sides  of  this  gate, 
originally  gilt,  represent  1.  the  carp 
ascending  a  cascade— the  symbol  of 
effort  and  snocees  in  life— and  r.  the 
lioness  casting  her  cub  down  a 
precipice  in  order  to  harden  it,  both 
faTonrite  motives  with  the  artists 
of  Japan.  On  the  top  of  the  tomb 
lies  a  remarkable  stone  called  the 
••tiger-stone"  {tcta4$hC),  The  ar- 
rangements for  interring  members 
of  the  sect  are  similar  to  those  at 
Nishi  Gtani. 

Oion  no  Tashiro,  less  often 
called  Yaaaka  no  Yashiro,  stands 
close  to  Higasbi  Otani. 

This  Bydbu  Shintd  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  f otmded  in  A.D.  <M  by  a  Korean 
envoy  in  honour  of  Susano-o.  Gion^Ji 
WHS  the  name  given  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  dedioated  to  Yakoshi  and  Kwan- 
non  which  stood  in  the  same  enclosure, 
and  by  popular  usage  the  name  Gion 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  Shintd  temple 
as  well.  Oion,  it  may  be  observed  for  tiie 
•ake  of  those  ftuniliar  with  Indian  Bud- 
dhism, is  the  JaxMmeee  rendering  of  Jita- 
vana  ViMra,  the  name  of  the  park  or 
monastery  presented  to  Buddha  by 
Anathapindaka. 

Though  widely  known  and  much 
frequented  by  worshippers,  this 
temple  produces  an  impression  of 
shabbiness.  The  chief  building 
iMonden)  is  69  ft.  looag  by  57  ft.  in 
depth,  and  is  roofed  with  a  thick 
layer  of  bark.  The  annual  festival 
takes  place  on  the  17th  and  24th 
July.  On  the  flrst  of  these  dates 
the  god  goes  to  his  0  Tabisho,  and 
on  the  second  he  returns.  The 
mythological   can  are   very   fine. 


A  lively  fair  is  held  at  Gion  on  the 
1st  of  each  month. 

Chion-in,  the  principal  monas- 
tery of  the  Jodo  sect,  stands  on  a 
hill  in  Eastern  Ey&to  in  a  situation 
recalling  that  of  many  fortresses. 
Near  its  gate,  in  Awata-guchi,  is 
the  celebrated  pottery  of  J^tikd^an, 

This  temple  was  founded  in  1211 
byEnkd  Dsishi  (see  p.  70).  Most  of  the 
present  buildings  date  from  1630. 

A  broad  avenue  between  banks 
planted  with  cherry-trees  leads  up 
to  the  main  entrance,  or  Sammon,  a 
huge  two-storied  structure  81  ft.  by 
37}  ft.,  the  total  height  from  the 
ground  being  80  ft,  A  staircase  ou 
the  S.  side  ^ves  access  to  the  upper 
storey,  which  contains  images  of 
Shaka,  with  Sudatta  and  Zenzai 
Ddji  on  his  r.  and  1.,  and  beyond 
them,  on  each  side,  eight  Rakxm  in 
elaborate  dresses,  all  about  life-size, 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  named  Edytl. 
llie  cornices  and  cross-beams  are 
richly  decorated  with  coloured  ara- 
besques, geometrical  patterns,  and 
fabulous  animals.  The  ceilings, 
which  lose  their  effect  by  being  too 
low,  have  dragons  and  angels  on  a 
yellow  ground.  The  gallery  outside 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the 
city  through  the  pine-tree  tops, 
wMle  to  the  N.,  towards  Hiei-zan, 
the  prospect  is  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful. At  the  S.  end  there  is  another 
pretty  view  of  densely  wooded  hills. 
One  of  two  alternative  flights  of 
steps— one  straight  and  steep,  the 
other  winding  gently  to  the  f. — 
conducts  us  to  the  great  court 
an<f  to  the  front  of  the  Hondd.  On 
the  r.,  on  a  small  elevation  among 
the  trees,  stands  the  bell-towcT, 
completed  in  1618,  containing  the 
Great  Bell,  height  10.8  ft.,  diameter 
9  ft.,  thickness  9}  in.,  weight 
125,000  catties  (nearly  74  tons), 
oast  in  1633.  The  Hondd,  which 
faces  S.,  is  167  ft.  In  length  by  138 
ft.  in  depth,  and  94}  ft.  in  height 
from  the  ground.  It  is  dedioated 
to  £nk5  Daishi,  whose  ahrine 
stands  on  a  stage,  called  Shumi^dan, 
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at  the  back  of  the  ohancel,  within  a 
space  marked  off  by  four  lofty  gilt 
pillars.  The  gilt  metal  lotases  in 
bronze  vases,  which  stand  before 
the  front  pillars,  reach  a  height 
of  21  ft.  from  the  floor,  being  nearly 
half  the  height  of  the  building. 
The  dimensions  and  the  confine- 
ment of  decoration  to  this  single 
part  render  this  interior  very 
effective.  On  the  W.  of  the  chief 
shrine  is  a  second  containing 
memorial  tablets  of  leyasu  and  his 
mother  and  of  Hidetada,  while 
on  the  opposite  or  E.  side  are 
Amida  in  the  centre  and  the  memo- 
rial tablets  of  snccessive  abbots. 
Under  the  eaves  of  the  front  gallery 
is  an  umbrella  {Naga-e  no  kiisa), 
said  to  have  flown  thither  from  the 
hands  of  a  boy  whose  shape  had 
been  assumed  by  the  Shinto  god  of 
Inari,  guardian  deity  of  this 
monastery. 

East  of  the  main  temple  is  the 
Xi&ran/,  containing  a  complete  set 
of  the  Buddhist  canon.  •  Behind 
the  main  temple,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  gallery,  is  the  Shuei'dd, 
containing  two  handsome  altars, 
one  of  which  holds  Amida  by 
Eshin  IBozu,  with  Kwannon  and 
Belshi  r.  and  i.,  the  other  a  very 
large  gilt  Amida  by  the  brothers 
Eebunshi  and  Kebundd.  To  the 
r.  of  the  large  image  sits  Monju 
in  the  habit  of  a  priest.  After 
viewing  these,  one  is  shown  over 
the  Ooteuy  or  Palace  built  by  le- 
mitsu,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  respectively  the  0- 
Bdjd  and  Ko-HSfd,  The  deoora- 
tions  on  the  sliding  screens  by 
artists  of  the  Eano  school  are  very 
fine.  There  are  two  rooms  painted 
with  cranes  and  pine-trees  by 
Eano  Naonobu;  then  other  rooms 
with  pine-trees  only,  by  Naonobu 
.and  Nobumasa,  once  occupied  by 
the  Emperor.  At  the  place  where 
the  sets  of  apartments  meet  is  a 
wooden  door  with  a  painting  of  a 
cat,  now  somewhat  dimmed  with 
age,  but  much   admired   by   the 


Japanese,  because  it  appears  to 
front  the  spectator  from  whatever 
point  of  view  he  may  observe  it. 
One  fine  room  by  Eano  Eitoku  has 
snow  scenes,  unfortunately  some- 
what  faded.  The  next  room,  also 
adorned  with  snow  scenes,  was  the 
reception  room  of  the  Imperial 
Prince  who  acted  as  high  priest 
(Ewacho-no-Miya).  The  Sixteen 
Kakan  in  the  next  room  to  this 
are  by  Nobumasa.  Ueturningto 
the  back  of  the  O-HojOy  we  reach 
a  small  eight-^matted  room  decorate 
ed  by  Naonobu  with  the  plum  and 
bamboo,  which  is  called  Miya  Sama 
no  o  Tokudo  no  Ma^  that  is,  "  the 
room  in  which  the  Prince  was 
initiated  into  the  priesthood.' '  The 
chrysanthemums  in  the  room  next 
to  this  are  by  Nobumasa,  by  whom 
too  are  the  celebrated  sparrows 
(nvke-sxauin&X  which  were  so  life- 
like that  they  flew  away  and  left 
only  a  faint  trace  behind,  and  the 
i-naori  no  soffit  or  "egret  in  the 
act  of  rising."  In  the  verandah 
are  a  pair  of  wooden  doors  painted 
with  pine-trees,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  so  realistic  as  to  exude 
resin.  After  these  come  rooms  by 
Tan-ytl,  with  willow-trees  and 
plum-blossoms  covered  with  snow. 
The  tomb  of  Enko  Daishi  is  situat- 
ed further  up  the  hill,  and  is 
reached  by  ascending  the  steps 
E.  of  the  Hondd.  His  festival  is 
celebrated  on  the  I9th — 24:th  April 
by  a  grand  religious  service,  and 
also  with  less  pomp  on  the  24th 
day  of  every  month,  on  which 
occasion  the  great  bell  is  rung. 
Close  to  Ghion-in  stands  the 

Awata  Palaoe  {Awata  no 
Qoien), 

It  was  first  huilt  as  a  place  of  reture- 
xnent  for  the  Emperor  8eiwa  in  A.D.  879, 
after  his  abdication  of  the  throne.  He 
died  here  in  the  following  year.  Down 
to  the  late  revolution,  Awata  was  the 
residence  of  an  Imperial  Prince-Ahhot. 

The  old  edifioM  having  been  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1893i,  one  of  them, 
the  Shishin'den — a  miniature  Im- 
perial Palace — was  rebuilt  in  189&, 
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and  deseryes  a  visit  for  the  sake  of 
the  gold  fusurna,  screens,  and 
tsuiiate  by  Tosa  Mitsunobu,  Hok- 
kyo  Tankei,  yarioiis  artists  of  the 
X!an5  school,  the  rare  Chinese 
painter  Oho-shaku-ran,  etc.  The 
middle  room — the  one  with  an  altar 
— ^is  that  where  Eenshin  Daishi 
was  received  into  the  priesthood 
at  the  age  of  nine.  The  sugi-do, 
or  wooden -doors,  deserve  special 
notice,  on  account  of  their  quaint 
paintings  by  Sumiyoshi  Gukei  (also 
called  Tomoyosbi)  of  the  festival  of 
Gion  with  its  mythological  cars. 
To  the  apartments  succeeds  a  Gal- 
lery in  which  are  exhibited  various 
antiquities  and  objects  of  art: 
then  another  gallery  r.,  devoted 
to  Buddhist  kakemonos,  of  which 
this  place  pos^sesses  a  splendid 
collection.  The  kakemonos  are 
changed  two  or  three  times  a 
month.  The  Oarden  (by  Soami 
and  Eobori  Enshfi)  is  visited  last. 
The  azaleas  are  specially  numer- 
ous and  beautiful. 

The  open  space  beyond  here  was 
utilised  for  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion of  1895,  two  buildings  of 
which  remain, — the  nearer  one  a 
large  Industrial  Bazaar  {Kdgyih 
kwan)f  the  further  an  Art  Exhibi- 
tion {BijutsU'kioan)  which  is  only 
open  for  a  month  or  two  in  spring 
and  occasionally  for  loan  exhibi- 
tions. 

Hard  by  rises  a  highly  interest- 
ing edifice  known  as  the  Tai- 
kyoku-den,  or  Heian  Jingu,  inau- 
gurated in  the  spring  of  1895  to 
commemorate  the  eleventh  cente- 
nary of  the  founding  of  Eyoto  by 
the  Emperor  Ewammu  (see  small 
type  on  page  355)  in  A.D.  793-5. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  citiMxifl  of 
Kydto  in  thiB  work  has  been  to  reprodnoe 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  original  Im- 
perial Palace  of  that  early  t^e.  Varioaa 
considerations  have,  however,  neces- 
sitated a  reduction  in  scale  (varj^ng 
in  di^erent  parts  from  three-fifths  to  f oor- 
flfths  of  the  original),  and  the  omission  of 
»  Baddhist  temple  and  a  whole  nest  of 
official  buildings  that  clustered  around  the 
ancient  Mikado's  abode.    The  site,  too, 


is  different,  the  original  palace  having 
stood  not  far  from  the  modem  Castle 
of  NijO. 

In  the  8th  century,  Chinese  ideas 
had  recently  civilised  Japan,  and 
penetrated  into  every  domain  of 
thought  and  activity.  Hence  the 
green  porcelain  tiles,  the  red  and 
yellow  paint,  the  tip-tilted  turret 
roofs.  Wood  is  the  material  chiefly 
used ;  but  the  floors  and  steps  are 
of  stone,  mostly  granite.  Tne  red 
pillars  are  hinoki  wood  lacquered 
over.  There  is  a  large  central  hall 
(the  Tav-kyokyrden  proper),  '  and 
on  either  side  of  it,  like  wings, 
semi-circular  galleries  ending  in  a 
pair  of  fivefold  turrets,  that  on 
the  r.  being  intended  for  a 
drum-tower,  that  on  the  1.  for  a 
belfry,  as  the  drum  and  bell  were 
the  two  instruments  employed  to 
regulate  the  Court  ceremonial. 
There  were  no  mats  in  those  days, 
and  the  doors  resembled  rather 
those  of  European  houses  than  the 
sUding  paper  doors  of  modem 
Japan.  Bight  round  the  enclosure 
runs  a  low  red  paling  with  gold 
tops  (giboshi) ;  behind  is  a  Shinto 
shrine  where  the  Emperor  Kwam- 
mu  is  worshipped.  There  is  a 
spacious  court  in  front,  to  which  a 
fine  gateway  of  similar  architecture 
to  the  main  building  gives  access. 

A  "  Historical  Festival "  IJidai  Matmri) 
has  been  instituted  here  to  take  place 
annually  on  the  22nd  October,  its  name 
being  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  costumes  of  various  periods  of  Japa* 
nese  history  are  represented  in  it. 
Deputations  from  the  different  wards  of 
the  city  meet  in  front  of  the  Municipal 
Ball  and  march  in  procession  through  the 
principal  streets  to  the  Tai-kyoku-den. 

On   the   way  to  Nanzenji    one 

E asses  what  looks  like  a  railway, 
ut  is  really  only  a  portage  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Lake  Biwa 
Canal,  where  the  boats  which  navi- 
gate on  either  side  are  placed  on 
trucks  and  rolled  along  for  a  few 
hundred  yards.  This  spot  is  called 
Ke^ga*  Through  the  grounds  of 
Nanzenji,  too,  passes  the  aqueduct 

that  conveys  water  from  Otsu  to 
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Kyoto,  —  A  red  briok  stractnre 
whose  arches  rather  add  to  than 
deteriorate  from  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  place.  From  Ee-age  one 
shotddsend  ronnd  the  jinrikishas 
to  meet  one,  and  walk  in  a  few  min. 
along  the  aqneduct  to  the  temple. 

Nanzenji. 

This  temple  of  the  Zen  sect  waa  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Emperor  Kameyama  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  centnry,  and  rebuilt  by  leyasn 
in  1606.  The  main  edifice  was  burnt 
down  In  1895 ;  bnt  the  priests'  apartments 
escaped,  fdso  the  two-storied  gateway, 
dating  from  1628,  in  which  the  famous 
robber  Ishikawa  Ooemon  is  said  to  have 
made  his  residence. 

The  Apartments  (J^^o)  deserve 
inspection,— not  so  much  the  front 
suite,  whose  fusuma  by  artists  of 
the  Kand  school  time  has  somewhat 
dimmed,  bnt  the  back  suite  (27ra- 
Hofd)  which  is  resplendent  with 
large  tigers  on  a  gold  ground  by 
Tan-yti.  One  of  thesC)  representing 
a  tiger  lapping  water,  is  specially 
admired  for  its  resemblance  to 
life.  A  final  room  behind,  once 
tenanted  by  the  Emperor  Go«Yd«ei, 
is  extremely  ornate  with  a  large 
waterfall  and  Chinese  female 
beaaties  in  ideal  landscape.  The 
Ckirden  is  in  the  severest  Vha-no-yu 
style, — to  European  eyes  merely  a 
small  sandy  court  with  a  few  stones 
and  forlorn  bushes ;  but  Japanese 
imagination  sees  in  it  a  representa- 
tion of  the  place  where  the  tigress 
teaches  her  young  how  to  cross 
a  river. 

Eikwandd  is  a  temple  of  the 
Jddo  sect  situated  amidst  lovely 
maples  and  pines,  and  with  lichen- 
covered  graves  rising  tier  above 
tier  and  various  antique  buildings 
on  the  hill-side.  Those  interested 
in  Buddhist  legends  T^iU  like  to  see 
the  famous  image  called  Mi-kaeri 
no  Armda,  or  **  Ajoiida  Looking  over 
his  Shoulder.'* 


Origiaally  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  0th  century^  this  temple  was  restored 
by  the  priest  Eikwan  (b.  1032,  d.  1111), 
whence  its  present  name. 


The  main  temple,  in  which  the 
image  stands,  was  r^>aired  about 
twenty  years  ago  in  handsome 
style.  The  image  is  2|  ft.  high» 
the  drapery  well-rendered,  the  head 
half  turned  round  to  the  1.,  as  if 
looking  backwards.  It  is  kept  en* 
dosed  in  a  shrine  on  the  main 
altar,  and  those  desirous  of  seeing 
it  must  apply  to  the  priest  in 
charge.  The  image  will  then  be 
unveiled  with  some  little  pomp 
and  circumstance,  tapers  lighted,, 
and  a  bell  rung,  while  the  priest 
mounts  up  on  the  altar  beside  the 
image  and  recites  the  legend.  A 
curtain  is  then  drawn  up,  and 
Amida  stands  revealed  in  a  dim 
religious  light. 

The  legend  is  that  Eikwan,  who  used  to- 
spend  his  time  in  walking  ronnd  the  im- 
age rei>eating  the  formula  Namu  Amides 
one  day  heaid  his  name  called  twice  or 
ihrloet  and  looking  ronnd,  perceived  the 
image  with  its  face  turned  in  his  direction, 
and  so  it  has  remained  fixed  until  thi» 
day.  Eikwan^s  own  statue  is  one  of  those 
placed  to  the  r.  of  the  altar  and  a  littl» 
behind  it,  so  that  Amida  now  perma- 
nently looks  towards  him.  A  sequel 
to  the  legend  says  that  a  certain  Daimy<S 
lord  of  Akashi,  haring  doubted  tiie 
image's  power,  struck  it  on  the  r.  side  in. 
order  to  see  what  would  happen,  where- 
upon blood  flowed  from  the  wound  down, 
on  to  its  breast. 

Kurodani  is  a  monastery  of  the 
Joilo  sect,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  wooded  hUl.  Annual 
festival,  19-24th  April. 

It  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  founder. 
Hdnen  Shdnin,  buUt  his  humble  cabin  oo; 
abandoning  the  Tendai  school  of  Hiei-ssan,. 
and  is  named  after  the  "black  ravine"  oa 
that  mountain,  where  he  had  previously 
resided.  The  monastery  of  Kurodani  was- 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but 
the  present  btdldings  date  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  chief  his* 
torical  interest  of  Kurodani  is  its  connec- 
ttea  witti  the  true  and  touching  story  of 
Kwma0ai  Naatane  (see  p.  77),  who  here  ez- 
ebanfpsd  the  sword  of  the  soldier  for  the* 
monk's  rosaiy  and  life-long  penance. 

The  twoHEitoried  main  gate  im- 
presses the  beholder  by  its  simple 
strength  and  sober  good  taste.  In 
front  of  the  main  temple  are  two- 
curiously  trained  pine-trees,— one 


Teinple  of  Kurodani. 
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called  Ogi  no  McUsu  because  fan- 
shaped,  the  other  to  the  r.,  Yoroi- 
kake-matsu,  because  Naozane  is  said 
to  have  hung  up  his  armour  on  it. 
The  altar  of  the  main  temple  is  a 
truly  grand  mass  of  gold,  with  a 
gold  baldachin  in  the  centre,  while 
aU  around  hang  beautiful  silk  ban* 
ners  {mani^hata)  and  the  metal 
ornaments  known  as  keman^  which 
represent  the  head-dresses  of  fai- 
ries. A  richly  gilt  shrine  contains 
the  effigy  of  Honen  Shdnin,  carved 
by  himself  in  1207,  and  first  brought 
to  this  monastery  in  1609 ;  it  is  a 
seated  wooden  figure  with  the  paint 
rubbed  off  by  Sequent  cleaning. 
Two  long  lacquered  boards,  with 
texts  containing  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  sect,  hang  on  the 
pillars  r.  and  1.  of  the  altar.  Behind 
the  altar,  in  the  gallery,  is  a  large 
bold  picture  of  Seishi  Bosatsu, 
called  Happd  shSmen,  because  the 
eyes  seem  to  look  straight  at  the 
beholder,  wherever  he  may  stand. 
It  is  by  Tansaku.  Some  very  large 
and  splendid  kakemonos  are  dis- 
played in  tlus  temple  from  time 
to  time.  One  is  a  x>^nted  man- 
daray  tbat  is  to  say,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  paradise 
with  its  complicated  arrangement 
of  **many  mansions."  It  is  a 
modern  copy  of  a  very  celebrated 
piece  of  embroidery  in  lotus 
threads  by  Taema  Ght!ijo-Hime. 
The  other,  dating  from  1669,  is 
embroidered,  and  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  that  art.  It  repre- 
sents Buddha*s  Entry  into  Nirv&na 

In  the  Apartments^  which  are 
fine  and  spacious,  a  number  of 
works  of  art  are  preserved.  Speci- 
ally noteworthy — ^indeed  unique  in 
Kyoto  —  are  the  sliding-soreens 
by  Eubota  Beisen  in  a  suite  of  three 
rooms,— one  decorated  with  terrific 
dragons,  one  with  a  phoenix  and 
lions,  one  with  tigers  more  than 
life-size,  all  in  black  on  a  gold 
ground  and  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. This  artist's  style,  though 
not  free  from  conventionaUty,  hitf» 


off  the  characteristic  of  each  ani- 
mal to  the  life ;  the  tigress  with 
her  cubs  is  a-  particularly  re- 
markable achievement.  Another 
beautiful  object  —  the  combined 
product  of  Beisen's  vigorous  pen-> 
cil  and  of  the  laquerer  and  metal-* 
worker's  skill,  is  a  set  of  panels 
representing  the  pine,  bamboo,, 
and  plum-blossom  in  a  room 
called  Mikado  O  Nari,  because 
Emperors  have  honoured  it  with 
their  presence.  The^olding  screens 
and  kctkemonos  and  miscellaneous 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity  are 
too  often  changed  to  admit  of 
detailed  mention.  The  following, 
however,  seem  to  be  permanent : — 
a  curious  kakemono  of  the  mourn- 
ing for  Honen  Shonin  by  his  dis- 
ciples, a  grotesque  black  statuette 
of  Jurojin  by  Hidari  Jingor5,  a 
remarkable  kakemono  of  fifty  Bud- 
dhas  whose  bodies  and  halos  turn 
out  on  inspection  to  be  nothing  but 
the  Chinese  characters  Namu  Ami- 
da  Buisu  constantly  repeated,  a- 
gilt  statue  of  Amida  by  Eshin,  and 
round  the  waUs  of  the  same  room 
the  whole  biography  of  Honen 
Shonin  in  a  set  of  minutely  and 
brilliantly  painted  kakemonos  by 
an  unknown  artist.  The  fossU 
head  and  horn  of  some  animal 
asserted  to  be  no  less  than  a  dragon 
are  shown  with  much  pride.  In 
another  room  is  an  autograph  of 
Honen  Shonin  in  a  magnificent 
gilt  shrine  adorned  with  birds  of 
paradise  in  relief,  and  in  a  small 
separate  room  a  kakemono  of  Nao- 
zane, together  with  his  rosary,  his 
enormous  rice-pestle,  and  his  tre- 
mendously long  and  heavy  sword. 
No  wonder  that  the  hero  is  alleged  to 
have  been  7  ft.  8  inches  in  stature. 
Next  come  more  images,  Amida  by 
Jikaku  Daishi  with  Fudo  and 
Benten,  and  beyond  these  a  kake- 
mono of  the  Five-and-twenty  Bo- 
satsu,— Amida  in  the  middle,  with 
rays  of  light  streaming  from  his 
eye.  Behind  the  Apartments  lies  a 
pretty  garden,  the  pond  meandering 
through,  which  is  called  Yoroi^sut^ 
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no  Ike,  because  Naozane  threw  his 
armour  into  it. 

On  quitting  the  temple,  the  visi- 
tor should  glance  in  (ahead  and  to 
the  1.)  at  the  fine  large  gilt  image  of 
Amida  by  Genshi  Sozn,  in  the  lesser 
shrine  dedicated  to  that  deity. 
The  Kumagai'dd,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  former,  who  dwelt 
in  this  hut  (as  it  then  was)  for  over 
twenty  years,  looks  very  shabby 
after  the  magnificence  of  tile  main 
temple ;  but  the  <]^uantity  of  small 
ex-voto  tablets  with  which  it  is 
plastered  show  it  to  be  a  popular 
shrine  with  the  common  people. 

An  insx)ection  of  these  tablets  will  show 
that  every  one  of  them  represents  a  child 
having  its  head  shaved  (not  cnt  off,  as 
might  at  liist  glance  be  supposed  1 ).  They 
are  presented  as  gratefol  tokens  by 
parents  whose  little  ones  that  had  hitherto 
always  howled  when  being  shaved,  come 
to  like  that  operation  in  consequence  of 
an  apidication  of  the  holy  water  ttom. 
the  well  hard  by. 

The  graves  of  Eumagai  and  Atsu- 
tane  lie  off  the  way,  and  are 
scarcely  worth  turning  aside  to  see. 
But  the  walk  through  the  cemetery 
and  the  wood  to  the  next  sight — 
the  temple  of  Shinnyo-do — is  a  relief 
after  much  temple-viewing.  The 
cemetery,  which  is  extensive  and 
prettily  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  crowned  by  a  pagoda,  con- 
tains several  large  bronze  Buddhas. 
Most  of  the  graves  are  those  of 
Kyoto  tradesfolk. 

8hinnyo-dG,  a  large  temple  of 
the  Tendai  sect,  has  on  its  hand- 
some high  altar  an  image  of  Amida 
attributed  to  Jikaku  r^hi.  The 
inscription  in  the  tablet  over  the 
entrance  is  by  Kobo  Daishi. 

The  charaoters  on  this  tablet  axe,  or 
should  be  ft  iP  X  .  ShU^nyo-dd.  But  the 
middle  one  is  not  perfectly  formed, 
whence  the  proverb  KSbo  mo  fudt  mo 
agamari,  "Even  KdbO  Daishi  sometimes 
wrote  wrong"  as  we  say  that  ••Homer 
nods."  Kdbd  Daishi.  be  it  xemarked.  was 
as  famous  for  his  calligraphy  as  for  his 
piety  and  Intellectoal  and  physical  vigour. 

Oinkakigi,  projpeily  Jlah»jiy  is 
in  the  vill.  of  Joddji-muia,  outside 


the  N.E.  end  of  Kyoto  at  the  base 
of  a  range  of  hills  that  form  a  spur 
of  Hiei-zan. 

In  1479  Ashikaga  Toshimasa,  after  his 
abdication  of  the  Shdgun's  dignity,  built 
himself  a  country-house  here,  the  wall  of 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  hill  on  whicli 
stands  ShinnyodO.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  that  temple  removed  because  it  stood 
in  his  way,  but  afterwards  repenting  of 
the  act.  to  have  restored  it  to  its  ori^nal 
site  at  his  own  expense.  The  two-storied, 
building,  called  Ginkaku  (Silver  Pavilion), 
was  a  summer  house  in  the  garden  of  his 
principal  reception  hall,  built  in  imitation 
of  the  Kinlaiku,  or  G<dden  Pavilion,  of  one 
of  his  predecessors  (see  p.  360).  The 
garden  was  designed  by  Sdami.  It  was 
at  Qinkaknji  that  Yoshimasa,  with  Sd- 
ami  and  Shuk^  ^is  favourites,  practised 
the  tea  ceremonies,  which  their  patronage 
elevated  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 

The  visitor  is  first  shown  over  the 
Apartments,  the  artist  of  which  par 
excellence  is  Buson.  His  sliding 
screens  are  all  either  black  and 
white,  or  else  in  the  very  pale- 
coloured  style  called  usu-zaishiki. 
After  the  rooms  adorned  by  his 
brush  come  three  rooms  dating 
from  1895,  a  reproduction  of  a  little 
suite  in  which  the  Shogun  Toshi- 
masa  used  to  practise  the  esthetic 
art  of  incense-sniffing.*  They  look 
out  on  a  new  garden.  Next  is  a 
tiny  tea-room,  the  first  in  Japan 
built  in  accordance  with  the  canon 
prescribing  4}  mats  as  the  proper 
size  for  such  rooms.  It  has  some 
very  sketchy  sliding  screens  by 
S5ami  and  Okyo,  and  a  sketch  of 
plum-blossoms  by  Hogen  Motonobn 
— so  slight  that  none  but  enthu-, 
siastic  devotees  of  the  tea  oeremo- 
nies  are  likely  to  appreciate  it.  We 
then  reach  a  room  containing  an 
image  of  Yoshimasa  in  priestly 
robes,  somewhat  Uaok  with  age 
but  startlingly  fife-Ulre,  to  which 
snooeed  other  rooms  with  screens 
and  kakemonos  by  Sesshtl,  Gho 
Denso,  etc.  Outside  all  these  last 
is  the  Cktrden,  which  produces  a 
ohanmng  effect*  derived  in  part 
ttom  the  high,    thickly  pine-clad 


♦  See  Tkinfft  Japanese,  article  •«  Incense 
Parties.** 
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hill  behind.  lending  it  a  really 
natural  aspect.  The  curiously  shap- 
ed heap  of  white  sand  seen  on 
entering  the  garden  is  called  Gin 
Shadan,  or  the  Silyer  Sand  Platform. 
Here  Yoshimasa  used  to  sit  and 
hold  esthetic  revels.  The  smaller 
one  behind  is  called  the  Kd-getau- 
dai,  or  Mound  Facing  the  Moon, 
where  he  used  to  moon-gaze.  There 
is  a  lake  of  course,  as  in  all  these 
gardens,  and  as  usual  each  stone, 
each  bridge,  each  tree  of  any  size 
has  its  name.  The  rill  is  called 
Sen-getsu'sen,  or  the  Moon>  Washing 
Fountain ;  a  stone  in  the  pond  is 
the  Stone  of  Ecstatic  Contempla- 
tion ;  a  little  bridge  is  the  Bridge 
of  the  Pillar  of  the  Immortals,  etc., 
etc.  The  Pavilion  {Ginkaku)  is  so 
dilapidated  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
looMng  at,  except  from  an  antiqua- 
rian poiut  of  view.  Enquiry  shows 
that  it  never  was  really  coated  with 
silver,  as  its  name  would  imply, 
Yoshimasa  having  died  before  he 
had  got  so  far.  In  the  upper  storey 
of  the  Pavilion  is  a  gUt  wooden 
image  of  Kwannon  by  Unkei  in 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  camphor 
laurel.  A  visit  to  Ginkakoji  gene- 
rally ends  by  the  priest  who  acts  as 
guide  offering  the  visitor  tea  in  the 
Cha-ruM/u  style. 

The  new  brick  buildings  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  those  of  the 
Imperial  Kyoto  Vhiversityy  estab- 
lished in  1897. 

Shimo-Gamo. 

This  ancient  Shinto  temple,  dedicated 
to  Tamayori-hime  under  the  name  of 
Mioya*no-Kami,  was  foanded  in  A.D.  677. 
It  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  chief  temples, 
of  the  empire,  and  is  still  one  of  those 
maintalnea  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

This  temple  stands  in  a  splendid 
grove  of  patriarchal  maples,  crypto- 
merias,  and  evergreen  oaks.  Parti- 
cularly curious  are  two  tall  sakaJd 
( Cleyera  japonica)  outside  the  main 
gate,  which  are  joined  together  by  a 
branch  that  has  grown  from  one 
trunk  into  the  other.  These  trees, 
which  arc  much  visited  by  women 
who  desire  to  live  in  harmony  with 


their  husbands,  are  called  renri  no  fci, 
and  have  a  small  red  torii  in  front, 
showing  that  they  are  considered 
sacred.  The  temple  is  surrounded 
by  a  painted  colonnade,  with  a  red 
two-storied  gate-house  in  the  centre,, 
opposite  to  which  is  the  Haiden  or 
oratory,  a  shed  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  On 
the  r.  are  two  other  sheds  called 
Hosodono,  where  sit  the  musicians 
who  play  for  the  performers  of  the 
sacred  Azuma-mai  dance,  and  the 
Mashidono  built  over  a  walled  canal,, 
used  by  the  reader  of  the  noritOt  or 
ritual.  The  canal  is  called  Mita^ 
rashv-gawnf  or  Biver  of  Lustration. 
The  remaining  buildings  are  of  the 
same  character  as  in  other  Shinto 
establishments.  Outside  the  watch- 
house  facing  the  main  gate,  is  sus- 
pended a  long  picture  of  Edmei 
Tenno's  progress  hither  in  1863, — a 
great  event  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  the  Mikado  coming 
forth  from  his  seclusion  to  take 
part  in  matters  political,  and  thus 
inaugurated  the  system  under  which 
his  son,  the  present  Emperor, 
governs  as  weU  as  reigns.  One  of 
the  smaller  shrines  is  the  object  of 
a  peculiar  superstition.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  evergreens  of  any  species 
resembling  the  hiiragi  (a  kind  of 
holly)  in  general  appearance,  but 
having  no  spines  on  the  leaves,  will 
be  converted  into  that  species  if 
planted  before  this  shrine ;  and 
shrubs  supposed  to  be  in  process  of 
transformation  are  pointed  out  by 
the  hostess  of  the  adjacent  tea-stall. 
The  shrine  is  appropriately  styled 
IBiragi  no  Miya. 

On  the  15th  May,  a  procession 
leaves  the  Imperial  Palace  to  visit 
this  temple  and  the  next,  affording 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ancient  official  costumes ;  there  are 
also  horse-races.  This  festival 
is  called  Aoi  Matsuri,  and  is  a 
survival  of  the  custom  of  occasional 
visits  to  these  temples  by  the  Mika- 
do  in  person. 

A  pretty  road  leads  from  Shimo- 
Gamo  to  Eami-Gtamo  through  an 
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avenue  of  pine-trees  50  chd  long, 
formerly  the  scene  of  many  an  Im- 
perial progress,  with  the  Kamo- 
gawa  to  the  r.,  np  whose  conrse 
the  avenue  goes,  while  Hiei-zan 
rises  behind  it  and  Kurama-yama 
ahead. 

Kami-Gamo. 

This  temple  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  A.D.  677  by  the  Emperor  Tern- 
mu,in  honour  of  Wake-Xkazuchi-no-Eami ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty 
attaching  to  its  early  history.  According 
to  the  legend,  as  Tama-yori-Hime,  daugh- 
ter of  the  god  Kamo-no-taketsumi,  was 
walkins  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  there 
came  floating  towards  her  a  red  arrow 
-winged  with  a  duck's  feather,  which  she 
picked  up  and  carried  home.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  was  discovered  to  be 
pregnant,  and  she  eventually  gave  birth 
to  a  son.  The  father  was  unknown ;  and 
as  her  parents  disbelieved  her  declaration 
-that  she  had  never  known  a  man,  they 
determined,  as  soon  as  the  child  could 
understand  what  was  said  to  it,  to  solve 
'the  mystery  by  resorting  to  a  kind  of 
ordeal.  Inviting  all  the  villagers  to  a 
feast,  they  gave  the  child  a  wine<cup, 
telling  him  to  offer  it  to  his  father ;  but 
'instead  of  taking  it  to  any  of  the  company, 
he  ran  out  of  the  house  and  placed  it  in 
front  of  the  arrow  which  Tama-yori-Hime 
had  thrust  into  the  roof.  Then  trans- 
forming himself  into  a  thunderbolt,  he 
ascended  to  heaven,  followed  by  his 
mother.  This  myth  evidently  originated 
In  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  name 
of  the  river  Kamo*  which  means  "Wild- 
^uck." 

The  temple  buildings  are  quite 
plain  and  beginning  to  look  old. 
The  briok-red  colour  of  the  outer 
and  inner  palings  is  striking, 
though  scarcely  pretty.  In  the 
season  of  the  cherry-bloesoms,  the 
place  is  gay  with  visitors  and  tea- 
booths.  At  other  seasons  it  can 
scarcely  be  recommended,  except  to 
those  who,  making  a  prolonged  stay 
at  Eydto,  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  environs,  and 
may  then  take  Eami-Gkuuo  on  the 
way  to 

Kurama-yama,  a  favourite 
expedition  2ri  further  off  among 
the  hillfi* 

The  name  Kuroma  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror Temmu,  who,  in  A  J>.  688,  in  order 


to  escape  from  Prince  9tomo,  fled  hither 
on  a  "  saddled  horse,"  which  he  left  tied 
up  at  this  spot. 

The  walk  back  from  Eurama- 
yama  to  Kyoto  may  be  varied  by 
striking  over  the  hiUs  to  Shizuhara 
and  Ohara,  whence  to  Yase  1}  ri. 
From  Yase  to  the  Sanjd  Bridge  is 
2Jn. 

Shugaku-in*  is  an  Imperial 
garden  at  the  base  of  Hiei-zan,  plan- 
ned by  Go-Mizuno-o  in  the  17th 
century,  with  some  small  buildings 
attached.  The  fine  cherry-trees 
and  maples  were  planted  by  Eokaku 
Tenn5,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Emperor.  To  one,  like  the  Mikado 
in  old  times,  continually  shut  up 
between  narrow  walls  and  an  eti- 
quette as  narrow,  the  change  must 
have  been  refreshing  indeed  to  this 
height  whence  the  city  could  be 
seen  only  in  the  dim  diistance,  and 
all  around  was  sweet  verdure  and 
rural  stillness.  But  visitors  who 
might  think  of  taking  in  Shugaku- 
in  towards  the  end  of  a  long  oay, 
are  warned  that  it  entails  a  good 
deal  of  climbing  up  and  down  the 
hUl-side. 

Envibons  op  Eyoto. 

As  may  easily  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  map,  several  of  the  temples 
and  other  places  already  mentioned 
are,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Eydto  rather  than  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  itself,  owing 
to  the  notable  shrinkage  of  the 
latter  in  modern  times.  The 
following  are,  however,  still  farther 
afield,  demanding  each  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  to  be  done  comfortably. 

1.  Bapids  of  the  Satanxa- 
eawa  and  Arashi-yama,  famed 
tor  cherry-blossoms  and  autumn 
tints  (see  also  p.  363).  This  ex- 
pedition makes  a  pleasing  variety 
in  the  midst  of  days  spent  in  visit- 
ing temples.  The  time  occupied 
in  a  jinrikisha  with  two  coolies  &om 
the  Yaami  Hotel  to  Yamamoto  8h%n- 
Minato  (Tamba),  where  boats  are 

*Not  acoeaaible  to  the  general  public. 
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•engaged  for  the  descent  of  the 
rapids,  is  3  hrs.  A  good  plan  is  to 
engage  jinriMshas  for  the  whole 
round,  as  none  can  be  counted  on 
at  the  landing-place  at  Arashi-Tama, 
the  point  to  which  the  descent  of 
the  river  is  made.  There  is  no  extra 
charge  for  taking  them  in  the  boat. 
The  charge  (1898)  for  a  large  boat 
to  descend  the  rapids  is  5}  yetif  with 
80  sen  additional  for  each  extra  man 
in  flood-time,  unless  the  river  be  so 
high  that  they  decline  to  go  al-' 
together.  Bnt  it  is  advisable  to 
reach  Yamamoto  before  noon,  as 
the  boatmen  make  a  double  charge 
after  that  hour,  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  being  able  to  reascend  the 
river  the  same  day.  In  the  busy 
season,  the  safest  plan  is  to  secure 
a  boat  by  telegraph  beforehand. 
Visitors  trom  Kobe  or  Osaka  should 
alight  from  the  train  at  Mvkd'* 
maehi,  the  station  before  reaching 
Kyoto,  and  join  the  road  at  Katagi- 
wara,  thereby  saving  2  rt  9  chd 
and  the  additional  journey  by  raiL 
JinriMshas  can  be  enga^d  at 
MulEomachi;  the  distance  to  the 
junction  of  the  road  at  Katagifvoara 
is  18  c?id. 

[When  a  railway  now  in  course 
of  consti%ction  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently far  advanced,  visitors 
to  the  Kapids  should  avail  of 
it  on  the  way  out.  They  might 
even  now  avail  of  it  on  the  t«ay 
back  by  getting  in  at  Sapa 
station,  and  alighting  at  Nijo, 
which  is  the  nearest  station 
to  the  hotels ;  but  this  is  not 
much  to  be  recommended.] 

The  rapids  commence  almost  im- 
mediately below  Yamamoto.  The 
bed  of  tie  river  is  very  rocky,  but 
the  stream  at  its  ordinary  height 
not  particularly  swift.  The  scenery 
is  charming,  the  river  at  once  en- 
tering the  lulls  which  soon  rise  pre- 
cipitously on  either  hand,  and  con- 
tinuing its  course  between  them 
for  about  13  m»  to  Arashi-yama. 
Ot  the  numerous  small  rapids  and 


races,  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 
most  exciting  :—£b^a  no  tafci,  or 
Hut  Bapid,  a  long  race  terminating 
in  a  pretty  rapid,  the  narrow  pas- 
sage  being  between  artificially  con- 
structed embankments  of  rock; 
Takase,  or  High  Bapid ;  Shishi  no 
Kuchi,  or  The  Lion's  Mouth ;  and 
Tonase-daki,  the  last  on  the  de- 
scent, where  the  river  rushes  be- 
tween numerous  rocks  and  islets. 
One  ri  before  reaching  Arashi-yama, 
the  Kiyotaki-gawa  falls  in  on  the 
1.  The  d68C9nt  takes  on  an  average 
about  1|  hr.,  but  less  in  flood-time. 
There  are  several  good  tea-houses 
at  the  landing-place  at  Arashi-yama, 
whence  to  the  chief  hotels  in  Kyoto 
takes  less  than  1  hr.  in  jinrikisha 
with  two  men. 

2.  Over  Hiei-zan  to  (Stsu  and 
back.  This  delightful  excursion 
may  be  varied  as  to  its  details. 
Those  who  desire  a  modicum  of 
exercise  had  better  first  take  jin- 
rikisha to  tihirakawa.  (about  43 
min.  from  the  Yaami  Hotel), 
whence  walk  up  to  Shimei-ga- 
take,  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain  and  down  to  Sakamoto, 
one  of  the  jinrikisha  men  acting 
as  guide,  or  else  one  may  go  on 
horseback  the  whole  way.  At 
Sakamoto  new  jinrikishas  should  be 
eng£^ed,  and  the  giant  pine-tree  of 
Karasaki  visited  on  the  way  into 

Otsu,  whence  return  to  Kyoto  either 
in  the  same  jinrikishas  or  by  train 
or  canal.  Non- walkers  go  by  jin- 
rikisha to  YasCy 

This  village  and  Ohaira  dose  by  are  noted 
for  the  firm  step  and  erect  bearing  of  their 
women,  who,  contrary  to  usual  Japanese 
custom,  carry  all  loads  on  their  heads. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  nurses  for 
infants  of  the  Imperial  family  have  been 
drawn  from  among  these  stalwart 
women. 

and  thence  in  kago  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Sakamoto.  It  is  a  long  day's 
trip  in  either  case.  The  celebrated 
view  from  the  summit  of  Hieirzan 
includes  a  fine  panorama  of  the  val- 
ley of  Kyoto  and  of  Lake  Biwa  and~ 
its  shores.     Only  towards  the  N.  is 
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the  prospect  cut  oft  by  Hirayama. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
lunching  at  the  summit,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  view  at  leisure.  Uliis 
grassy  spot,  known  by  the  name  of 
Shimei-ga-idke^  rises  to  a  height  of 
some  2,700  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
stone  figure  in  a  stone  box  on  the 
top  represents  Dengyo  Daishi  (see  p. 
70),  so  placed  that  he  may  gaze 
forever  at  the  Imx>erial  Palace  in 
Kyoto.  Should  the  weather  turn 
bad  or  bo  too  cold  for  lunching  on 
the  hill-top,  there  is  a  tea-house 
a  few  chd  down  where  one  may 
take  shelter. 

The  original  name  of  Hiei-zan  was  Hie- 
no-yama,  perhaps  meaning  the  Chilly 
Mountain ;  and  the  Shintd  temple  of  Hie 
at  Sakamoto  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, popidarly  known  as  Sannd  Sama,  is 
called  after  it.  Hiei-zan  doubtless  gained 
religious  importance  from  the  fact  of  its 
position  due  N.E.  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at 
Eydto  (comp.  p.  123  small  type).  During 
the  middle  ages  Hiei-zan  was  covered  with 
Buddhist  temples  and  seminaries,  the 
total  aggregate  of  such  buildings  being 
stated  at  the  extraordinary  number  of 
3,000;  and  the  monks,  who  were  often 
ignorant,  truculent,  and  of  disorderly 
habits,  became  the  terror  of  Eydto,  on 
wUch  peaceful  city  they  would  sweep 
down  after  the  manner  of  banditti.  At 
last,  in  the  16th  century,  the  great  warrjlor 
Nobuuaga,  in  order  to  revenge  himself 
upon  the  monks  for  having  sided  with  his 
enemy  Asakura,  Lord  of  Eohizen,  attack- 
ed the  temples  and  committed  them  to 
the  flames.  The  monks  were  dispersed 
far  and  wide  until  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shdguns,  who  re-estab- 
lished the  institution  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  number  of  the  seminaries  being 
thenceforward  limited  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

On  the  way  down  from  Hiei-zan 
towards  Lake  Biwa,  several  of  the 
Buddhist  buildings  that  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day  in  a 
semi-deserted  state  are  passed,  till 
at  the  base,  just  before  the  vill.  of 
Sakamoto  (Inn,  Take-ya),  we  reach 
the  large  Shinto  temple  of  Sannd  or 
Hiyoshi,  together  with  a  number  of 
subsidiary  shrines,  some  so 'small 
as  almost  to  look  like  toys.  The 
stillness  of  the  now  half*deserted 
templ^,  the  shade  of  the  grand  old 
trees,  and  the  plashing  of  rills  of 


water  through  the  sx>acious  grounds, 
produce   a    charming    impression. 

3.  The  S.E.  shores  of  Lfike 
Biwa  (see  Boute  45). 

4.  TJji  and  Nara  (see  Boute  44). 

5.  Talcao,  to  the  N.W.  of  Eydto, 
is  celebrated  for  its  Momiji-yama,  or 
*<  Maple  Mountain,"  which  occupies 
one  side  of  a  romantic  glen.  There 
is  a  tea-house  on^the  top  with  a 
delightful  prospect,  offering  an  ex- 
cellent spot  for  a  picnic,  especially 
in  November  when  the  leaves  turn 
crimson.  The  expedition  takes 
half  a  day. 

Not  far  off  is  Atago-^ma,  con- 
spicuous by  the  lump  or  knob  on 
its  summit,  which  rises  about  2,900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sesu 
Here^  overlooking  the  plain,  stand 
some  Sbint5  shrines  and  a  fine 
bronze  torii  with  a  wild-boar  in 
relief.  The  charms  sold  at  this 
place  are  believed  to  possess  special 
efficacy  against  fire.  The  tem- 
ples of  Omuro-Qosho,  Vxumasa, 
and  SHryufi  might  be  included  in 
the  same  day's  work. 

6.  Euraxua-yama  (see  p.  384). 

7.  Otokoyama-nD-Hachi- 
xnan-gii,  also  called  Yawata-san,  is 
situated  opposite  YamazaM  station 
on  the  Tokaido  Bailway.  The 
temple,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
God  of  War  (see  pp.  48-9),  stands 
on  a  hill  some  300  ft.  above  the 
river,  and  is  built  in  the  Byobu 
Shinto  style.  In  former  times 
pilgrims  were  allowed  to  walk  round 
the  outer  edge  of  the  corridor 
surrounding  the  building,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  see  the  golden 
gutter  {Kin  notoyu-dake)  between 
the  eaves  of  the  oratory  and  shrine, 
a  costly  curiosity  80  ft.  long,  3  ft. 
wide,  and  over  1  inch  in  thickness,, 
which  remains  undisturbed  despite 
the  great  temptation  to  convert 
it  into  current  coin.  From  the 
E.  gate  a  few  flights  of  steps  de- 
scend, to  the  well  called  Iwa'shi' 
miztt,  that  is,  ♦*Pure  rock  water," 
from  which  the  official  name  o£ 
the  temple  is  derived.  Yeariy 
festival  on  the  15th-19th  January. 


Boute  44. — Nora  and  Neigh(iourhood. 


CroaHiUK  the  river,  the  Tintor 
shoal  d  ascand  T'ennd-nm  to  tbe 
pagoda  of  Takara-deni,  200  ft.  above 
the  hank. 

At  TecnO  zui  la  loctUsed  one  of  tbe 
numl  ttlm  on  which  Jupsoese  joath  la 
bntnghtap.  A  frog  born  M  KjOtoatartad 
off  to  aee  Osaka,  and  by  dint  of  many 
hops  got  u  far  sa  the  top  of  (hia  Mil 
vbicta  la  about  halt-nj-.  Whom  ahoold 
lie  meet  there  but  ad  Kaka  (rog  bent  on  a 
like  errand,  that  of  enlaxglng  hia  know- 
ledge Ijj  a  visit  to  Ey6to.  the  great  cap! lal. 
Both  being  very  tired  aDd  the  bill  being 
■o  high  that  it  afrorded  an  element 
paoocama  ot  either  city,  Ihey  dedSed  to 

Kyoto  frog,  " I  can  Bee  Saaka ;"  "  and  I" 
(aid  the  OHka  frog  -  can  see  RySto,  [f  we 
but  Btacd  on  tiptoe  and  look  ahead." 
Onat  waa  the  diuppolntmeul  of  the 
Kj-SID  frog  on  andlng  nDtlilng  itrauge  or 
rare  In  the  Seaka  view  while  the  Osaka 
Iroa  siclalmed.  "Why  I  there  ii  not  a 
Mt  o(  difference  between  Kyoto  and  my 
own  birthplace."  Bo  they  both  agreed 
that  there  waa  no  nae  In  going  farther, 
and  eaeb  accordingly  retamed  the  wa; 
hehadcome.    The  fact  waa  that  the  troga 

bai^B  of  their  heads,  and  that  when  (bey 
Btood  up,    they  oonaaqnaDtly   saw  what 

This  atory  ehowa  how  difficult  It  1b  tor 
atnpid    folks    to    learn    anythlhg   eieo 


ROUTE    44. 


1. — Gbni:bai,  OssBBViTioNa. 
The  uBUftl  way  of  doing  Nats  w 
to  take  it  as  a  daj'a  expeditjoafrom 
Eyoto,  the  train  joomey  occupying 
2  bra.  each  way.  Aaot^er  pfan  is 
to  go  on  troiu  Nutt  by  tiuin  to 
Osaka  aiu]  Eobe(^t  hra.J.  In  fine 
wsatber,  a  plsanant  bjoak  way  be 
miide  on  the  way  toni  Kyoto  to 


Naia  fay  alighting  at  the  inter- 
mediate atatioti  of  Kobaia,  30  min , 
where  jinrikislian  are  tnkeu  to  visit 
Obakn-san  and  Uji.  the  ttoiu  faeing 
rejoined  at  Uji  Station. 

2.    -KTOTO-NiBi    lUlLWAr. 
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Fushuui  offers  no  attractions, 
though  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  lustory.  The  last  important 
date  connected  with  it  is  the  28th- 
30th  January,  1868,  when  a  Bangui- 
nary  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Impeiialists  and  the  partisans  of 
tbe  Shogun. 

On  tbe  bill  of  ifomoyama  stood 
Hideyoabi's  palaoe,  the  grandest 
ever  built  in  Japan,  whose  spoils  in 
the  shape  of  gold  screens, /v^uma, 
etc,  lulorn  half  tbe  templesinKyoto, 
Uomoyama  is  still  visited  in  spring, 
for  the  peach-blOBsom  from  whieh 
it  derives  its  name. 

Alighting  at  Eofaata.  one  has  13 
ehd,  say  10  min.  by  jinrikiBlui,  to 
Obaku-san,  a  Bnddhist  establisb- 
ment  whose  msssive  temple  bnild- 
ingH  stand  in  extensive  grounds. 


prleat  named  Ingen,    who  emlBTBl 
Japan  la  ISM  and:died  here  in  IflTS. 


period  of  decay,    the   place 
rnunntloa  during  the  early  ok 
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The  three  principal  buildings 
among  many  are  first,  the  Tennd^d 
containing  images  of  Miroku 
Bosatsu  and  the  Shi  -  Tenn6 ; 
second,  the  Hondo  'with  a  large  gilt 
figure  of  Bhaka  flanked  by  Anan 
and  Kasho,  and  attended  by  the 
eighteen  Bakan  (the  tablet  over 
the  altar  with  characters  in  gold  is 
an  autograph  of  the  present  Em- 
peror) ;  third,  the  Hattd  used  as  a 
store-house  for  a  complete  set  of 
wooden  blocks  (60,000)  for  printing 
the  Chinese  version  of  the  Bud- 
dhist canon.  Though,  from  a 
tourist's  point  of  view,  there  is  after 
all  not  much  to  see  at  Obaku-san, 
the  place  is  impressive  from  its  size 
and  its  solemn  solitude  amidst 
ancient  trees. 
The  next  stage  of  the  journey  is 
Uji  (Inns,  Yorozu-ya  on  the 
Kyoto  side  of  the  river,  and  Eiku- 
ya  on  the  other  side),  a  neat  little 
town  on  the  Yodogawa,  here  called 
Ujigawa,  which  drains  Lake  Biwa. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  }■  hr.  takes  one 
from  Obaku-san  to  the  Uji  bridge, 
passing  by  some  large  powder 
magazines  and  through  the  tea 
plantations  for  which  this  district 
is  famous. 

Tea  is  believed  to  have  been  inirodaced 
into  Japan  from  China  in  A.D.  806  by  the 
Bnddhist  abbot,  DengyG  Daishi.  The  Uji 
plantations,  which  date  from  the  close  of 
the  12th  century,  have  always  been 
considered  the  cMef  ones  of  the  empire, 
those  near  Shizuoka  ranking  next. 

The  tea  begins  to  come  to  market 
about  the  10th  May ;  but  the  pre* 
paration  of  the  leaf  can  be  seen 
going  on  busily  in  the  peasants' 
houses  for  some  time  later.  The 
finest  kinds,  such  as  Oyoku-^o 
<•*  Jewelled  Dew  "),  are  sold  at  very 
high  prices— as  much  as  from  5  to 
7}  yen  per  lb.  Those,  however,  who 
expect  to  see  large  firing  or  selling 
establishments  will  be  dWppoint- 
ed.  Eaoh  family  works  iiuLepen* 
dently  in  quite  a  small  way,  more 
japomco,  and  gives  to  the  tea  produ- 
ced by  it  whatever  fancy  name  it 
chooses.    The    citizens   of   Kyoto 


visit  Uji  in  the  summer  to  watch  the 
fire-flies,  and  to  enjoy  the  pretty 
view  up  the  river  which  recalls  that 
from  Arashi-yama. 

It  is  worth  continuing  on  for  5 
min.  up  the  r.  bank  of  the  stream 
to  the  small  temple  of  KdskSjji, 
picturesquely  sittiated  at  the  top  of 
a  rocky  approach. 

Betracing  our  steps  and  crossing 
the  bridge,  we  reach  Uji's  chief 
sight,  the  ancient  Buddhist  temple 
of  Byodo-in,  belonging  to  the 
Tendai  sect  and  connected  in  his- 
tory  with  the  name  of  the  famous 
warrior,  Gren-sammi  Yorimaca. 

The  monastery  dates  from  1052.  Here 
Gen-sammi  Yorimasa  committed  suicide 
in  A.D.  1180  after  the  battle  of  Uji  Bridge, 
where,  with  800  warriors,  he  withstood 
20,000  men  of  the  Taira  clan,  in  order  to 
aflford  time  for  Prince  Mochihito  to  effect . 
his  escape.  After  prodigies  of  valonr 
had  been  performed  by  this  little  band, 
most  of  whom  1  ell  in  the  defence  of  the 
bridge,  Yorimasa  retired  to  ByddO-in, 
and  while  his  remaining  followers  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay,  calmly  ran  himself 
through  with  his  sword  in  the  manner  of 
an  ancient  Japanese  hero.  He  was  then 
seventy^ve  years  of  age.  Yorimasa  ia 
famous  in  romance  for  having,  with  the 
aid  of  his  trusty  squire  I-no*Hayata,  slain 
the  monster  called  Sarti-lora-hebi  which 
tormented  the  Emperor  Nij5-no-in.  A 
monument,  enclosed  by  stone  fencing  in 

the  shape  of  a  fan,  hence  called  Ogi-Mhiba, 
stands  on  the  1.  before  entering  the 
grounds,  indicating  the  spot  where  Yori- 
masa breathed  bis  last. 

The  large  stone  monument  of 
irregular  shape,  seen  to  the  1.  after 
entering  the  grounds  was,  erected 
in  1887  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  praises  of  Uji  tea.  The  building 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lotus  pond 

is  the  Ho'd-do,  or  Phoenix  Hall, 

« 

A  replica  of  the  Phoenix  Hall  was  set  up 
at  Chicago  by  the  Japanese  Qovemment 
Commission  in  1893,  and  left  there  as  a 
permanent  memento  of  Japan's  participa- 
tion In  the  World's  Fair. 

one  of  the  most  ancient  wooden 
structures  in  Japan,  perhaps  the 
most  original  in  shape,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
though  now  unfortunately  a  good 
deal  decayed.  It  derima  its  name 
from  th«  ciroamstanoe  that  it  is 
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intended  to  represent  a  phoenix, 
the  two-storied  central  part  be- 
ing the  body,  and  the  colonnades 
r.  and  1.  the  wings,  while  the  cor- 
ridor behind  forms  the  tail.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  small  coffers 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Bonnd 
the  top  of  the  walls  mns  a  sort  of 
frieze  representing  the  Twenty-five 
Bosatsn  and  various  female  person- 
ages. The  doors  and  the  walls  r. 
and  1.  and  behind  the  altar  are 
covered  with  ancient  Buddhist 
paintings  by  Tamenari,  now  almost 
obliterated,  of  the  Nine  Begions 
of  Sukhaodii  (Jap.  Kubon  Jddo}, 
the  Pure  Land  in  the  West, 
where  the  saints  dwell  according 
to  their  degrees  of  merit.  The 
altar  or  stage  was  originally  cover- 
ed with  nashiji  gold  lacquer  in- 
laid with  motner-of-pearl ;  and  as 
every  inch  of  the  walls  and  columns 
was  elaborately  decorated  with 
paintings,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
when  new  must  have  been  truly 
dazzling.  By  criminal  neglect  this 
gem  of  art  was  left  open  for  many 
years  to  every  wind  of  heaven ;  and 
what  between  the  ravages  of  the 
weather  and  the  ravages  of  thieves, 
the  place  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  condition.  On  the  roof  are 
two  phoenixes  in  bronze,  3  ft.  high, 
whic&  serve  as  weathercocks. 

The  Hondd,  or  present  Main  Tem- 
ple, which  is  much  newer,  has  noth- 
ing that  calls  for  special  mention, 
excepting  some  relics  of  Yori- 
masa,  and  a  flag  interesting  as 
a  very  early  example  of  the  Japa- 
nese national  device  of  the  red  sun 
on  a  white  ground  (iR  no  maru). 

The  railway  station  of  TTji  is  only 
5  min.  off,  ahd  a  run  of  a  little 
over  1  hr.  takes  us  hence  to 

Nara  {Inns,  *Kikusui-ro  near  the 
Sarusawa-no-ike ;  Musashino,  pret- 
i^y  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mikasa- 
yama). 

The  chief  products  of  Nara  are 
Tp^ift-n  ink,  frais,  and  little  wooden 
toy  figures  of  ihe  Nd  performances, 
«^ed  Nara  rdngyo. 


Kara,  sometlmefi  oalled  Nanto  by  U10 
learned,  was  the  capital  of  Japan  dnrinc 
■even  reigns,  from  A.D.  700  to  784.  when' 
the  Emperor  Ewamma  remoyed  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  proTince  of  Yamar 
ahiro.  The  town  is  at  the  present  day 
probably  but  a  tenth  of  its  former  size. 

The  chief  sights  of  Nara  may  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  following 
order : — 

Easugra  no  Miya. 

This  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  ancestor 
of  the  Fnjiwara  family,  the  Shintd.god 
Ama-no-Koyane,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
gods  or  mythical  heroes  Take-mikazacM 
and  Futsu-nnshi.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  A.D.  767,  at  the  desire  of 
TakB-mikaznchi,  who  rode  up  to  Nara  on 
a  white  deer  in  search  of  a  new  residence, 
and  then  summoned  the  other  three  g^ds 
to  come  and  dwell  with  him  there.  The 
great  yearly  festival  is  held  on  the  17th 
December. 

The  main  approach  leads  up 
through  a  delightful  park,  where 
tame  deer  usually  congregate  in  the 
expectation  of  being  ted. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of 
stone  lanterns  to  the  r.  of  the 
Main  Temple  stands  the  Wakami- 
2/a,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ama-no- 
oshi-kumo,  son  of  Ama-no-koyane. 
Many  of  the  lanterns  which  line 
the  approach  are  lighted  every 
night.  Formerly,  when  the  annual 
subscriptions  for  that  purpose  were 
libera],  all  were  lighted,  producing 
a  striking  effect  among  the  dark 
evergreens  of  the  grove.  In  front 
stand  an  open  shed  where  pil- 
,  grims  bow  down,  and  a  long  low 
building  occupied  by  the  priests. 
A  few  young  girls  are  in  attendance 
to  perform  the  ancient  religious 
dance  called,  kagura. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  wide  red  divid- 
ed skirt,  a  white  under>Mrment,''  and  » 
long  gauzy  mantle  adorned  with  the  Kmri- 
ga  crest  of  wistaxiSk— a  crest  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  wild  wistarias  whose 
blossoms  luxuriate  in  this  park  early 
m  May.  Hie  dancers*  hair  is  gathered 
into  a  long  tress  which  hangs  dovpB 
behind ;  a  chaplet  of  artificial  floweoK- 
the  wistaria  and  scarlet  single  cametU^ 
— is  worn  on  the  forehead,  and  the  face 
is  plastered  thiekly  with  white  lead  pow- 
der.   The  girls  hold  in  their  bands.  a» 
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the  dance  proceeds,  now  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  now  a  bunch  of  small  bells.  The 
torchestra  consists  of  tibree  priests,  who 
perform  on  the  dram  and  Ante  and  chant 
eacred  song.  The  payment  demanded  is 
from  50  <en  np  to  10  yen,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  performance. 

The  Oku-no-in,  lying  beyond  the 
Wakamiya,  is  uninteresting. 

Retracing  our  steps  for  a  short 
distance,  we  enter  the  grounds  of 
the  Main  Tempie,  whose  bright  red 
paint  and  the  countless  brass  lan- 
terns with  which  it  is  hung,  con- 
trast strikingly  with  the  reposeful 
green  of  the  magnificent  crypto- 
merias  all  around  and  between  the 
buildings.  A  gallery,  here  called 
Sujikai-no-MOy  is  attributed  to  the 
famous  sculptor  Hidari  Jingord. 
The  open  shed  called  the  Eaiya,  or 
Oratory,  where  in  ancient  times  the 
Baimyos  used  to  come  to  worship, 
is  now  used  by  the  townspeople  on 
the  evening  of  the  Setsubun  (3rd 
February)  for  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  of  scattering  beans 
to  expel  evil  spirits.  In  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  outer  gallery  is  a 
small  shrine  to  Saruta-hiko,  the 
god  who  is  supposed  to  be  lord  of 
the  soil. 

According  to  the  myth,  this  god  made 
an  agreement  with  the  god  of  Eashima  to 
lease  3  ft.  of  earth  to  him  ;  but  the  latter 
cunningly  enclosed  3  ri  square  of  ground 
during  the  night,  pretending  that  the 
"three  feet"  in  the  contract  referred  only 
to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  popular 
belief  that,  in  consequence  of  this  trick 
ot^Take-mUcazQchi.  no  laree  on  Easnga> 
yama  sends  its  roots  more  than  3  ft. 
below  the  surface.  ' 

One  of  the  local  wonders  is  a 
(Single  tree-trunk  consisting  of  a 
camellia,  a  cherry,  a  wistaria,  and 
other  trees — seven  in  all — inextrica- 
bly grown  together.  To  this  em- 
blem of  constant  attachment  lovers 
tie  wisps  of  paper  containing 
written  vows  and  prayers. 

The  way  from  the  temple  of 
Kasuga  leads  down  and  over  a 
tiny  stream  to  the  Musashino  iun, 
and  to  some  shops  where  toy 
figures  and  articles  made  out  o| 
'ieer's  boms  are  sold.    Thence  for 


a  short  way  through  the  wood  to 
the 

Tamuke^ama  no  Hachimatij  an- 
other red  and  white  Shinto  temple, 
now  somewhat  decayed,  but  cele- 
brated in  Japanese  poetry  as  the 
scene  of  an  ode  by  Sugawara-no< 
Michlzane,  included  in  the  classical 
"Century  of  Poets"  {Hyaku-nin- 
IS'Shu),    It  says : 

Kono  tabi  v>a 
Nusa  mo  tori-aezu 

Tamuke-yama 
Momiji  no  nishiki 
Kami  no  mani-mani 

which  may  be  roughly  rendered  as 
follows : 

**  This  time  I  bring  with  me  no 
offerings;  the  gods  uiny  take  to 
their  hearts'  content  of  the  damask 
of  the  maple-leaven  on  Mount 
Tamuke," — the  allusion  being  to 
the  maple- trees  which  grow  in 
plenty  on  this  spot.  The  brightly 
coloured  mural  picture  in  the  build- 
ing 1.  on  entering,  represents  the 
encounter  at  the  Rasho-mon  in 
Kyoto  between  Watanabe-no  Tsuna 
and  the  ogre  (p.  366).  Leaving  Ta- 
muke-yama, observe  in  the  grounds 
1.  the  ancient  storehouses  on  legs. 
Passing  the  temple  of  San-avyatsu- 
dff,  now  too  much  decayed  to 
call  for  more  than  a  parenthetical 
reference  to  the  great  gaunt  images 
contained  in  it,  we  reach  the 

Ni-iTwatsu-do,  a  fine  Buddhist 
temple  of  original  aspect,  renovat- 
ed in  1898.  £t  seems  to  cling  to, 
the  side  of  the  hill  against  which 
it  is  built  out  on  piles,  and  is  led 
up  to  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone 
steps,  while  a  perfect  cloud  of 
metal  lanterns  hung  all  along  the 
front  lends  its  quota  of  peculiarity 
to  the  general  appearance.  Parallel 
to  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  gallery  called  Taimatsu  no, 
Bdka,  or  **  Torch  Ghallery,"  because 
torch-light  processions  wend  their 
way  up  it  on  the  great  festival- 
night,  t^e  3rd  February.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  miraculously  piessrved 
against  danger  from  fire.  Therer 
is  a  fine  view  over  the  town  froob 
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the  front,  magnificent  timber  and 
the  tiled  roof  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Daibutsu  being  the  most  noticeable 
features. 

The  Ni-gwat8u-d0,  wliich  is  dedicated 
to  Kwannon.  was  founded  in  A.D.  752, 
ttiough  ihe  present  building  is  only  about 
two  centoriea  old.  According  to  the  legend, 
a  tiny  copper  image  of  Kwannon  had  been 
picked  up,  which  possessed  the  miracnloas 
quality  of  being  wann  like  living  fieeh. 
Ever  since  it  was  enshrined  in  this  temple, 
the  custom  has  been  to  hold  a  special 
series  of  services  called  Dattan  no  Okonai 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  month 
of  the  year,  whence  the  name  Nirgwattv^ 
do  (Hall  of  the  Second  Moon).  The  image 
is  exposed  for  adoration  on  the  18th  of 
each  month. 

Descending  the  Torch  Gallery, 
we  reach  a  well  called  Wakasa  no  J, 
contained  in  a  small  building  which 
is  opened  only  on  the  1st  February 
of  each  year. 

Legend  says  that  when  the  founder 
dedicated  the  temple,  the  god  of  Onytl  in 
the  province  of  Wakasa  begged  leave  to 
provide  the  holy  water,  whereupon  a  white 
and  a  black  cormorant  flew  out  of  the  rock 
and  disappeared,  while  water  gushed  forth 
firom  the  hole.  From  that  time  the  stream 
which  had  flowed  past  the  shrine  of  Onyii 
^teied  np,  its  waters  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ni-gwatsu-dd.  Local  lore 
tells  of  nnbelievers  having  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  miracle  by 
throwing  rice-husks  into  the  original 
spring  in  Wakasa,  which  reappeared  after 
a  due  Interval  in  the  spring  here  at  Nara. 

We  next  reach  the  enclosure  of 

Tddaiji,  first  passing  the  famous 

bell  which  hangs  in  a  substantial 

belfry. 

This  great  bell  was  cast  in  A.D.  78Q.  Its 
xneasurements  are:>-beight  13  ft.  6  in., 
greatest  diameter  9  ft.  1.3  in.,  and  greatest 
wicknesa  at  the  edge  8.4  in.  (Japanese 
measure).  Nearly  36  tons  of  copper  and 
1  ton  of  tin  were  used  in  the  casting. 

and  then  proceeding  downhill 
through  the  wood  to  the  huge, 
ungainly  building  which  contains 
the  Daibutsu,  or  Gigantic  Image 
of  Buddha,  larger  than  tHe  one  at 
Kamakura,  though  far  less  admi- 
rable as  a  work  of  art. 

Founded  by  Shdmu  Tennd,  the  temple 
of  Todaiji  was  completed  about  the  year 
760,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  it 


now  displays.  The  actual  building  coii<% 
taining  the  Daibutsu.  though  it  dates  only 
from  Uie  beginning  of  the  18th  century, » 
already  much  weathev>woni  and  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  Its  dimensions  axe 
stated  as  follows :— height  156  ft.,  length 
of  front  290  ft.,  depth  170  ft. 

The  Hall  has  been  so  re-arran^^ed 
that  one  may  enter  without  taking 
off  one's  bootd.    The  height  of  the. 
image  is  given  as  53  ft.    It  is  in 
a    sitting  posture,    with    the  legsi 
crossed,    the  right  hand  uplifted, 
its  palm  outwards  and  the  tips  of 
th«  fingers  about  on  a  level  with  the 
shoulder,  and  the  left  hand  resting 
on  the  knee  with  the  back  of  the . 
fingers     towards     the     spectator. 
The  body  of  the  image  and  all  the 
most   ancient    part  of  the   lotus-r 
flowers  on  whidx  it  is  seated,  ar& 
apparently    formed    of   plates   of 
bronze  10  in.  by  12  in.,  soldered 
together.     The  modem  parts  are 
much    larger    castings,    and    not 
soldered.     The    petate    of    the  re- 
versed   lotus   seem    to   be   single 
castings,  and  the  head,  which  is 
considerably  darker  in  colour,  also 
looks  like  a  single  piece.    A  pecu- 
liar method  of  construction  is  said^ 
to   have    been    adopted — namely;' 
that  of  gradually  building  up  the 
walls  of  the  mould   as  the   lower 
portion  of  the  casting  cooled,  in- 
stead of  constructing   the    whole- 
mould  first,  and  then  making  the 
casting   in    a    single  piece.      The 
thickness    of    the    casting   varies 
from  6  in.  to  10  in.    The  original 
parts  of  the  upturned  lotus  form' 
ing  the  image's  seat  are  engraved 
with  representations  of  Buddhist 
gods   and   of  Shumisen  (Sanskrit 
aumeru)^   the   central   axis    of  the 
universe,    surrounded   by  various 
tiers  of  heavens.    Here  and  there 
traces    of   substantial   gilding  are 
visible,    which  lead    to    the    con- 
jecture that  the  whole  image  was 
gilt  when  first  made.    The  modem 
head  is  ugly,  owing  to  its  black 
colour,  and  to  its  broad  nostrils  and 
swollen  cheeks.    Behind  it  rises  up 
a  brightly  gilt  wooden  glory  con- 
taining  large  images  of   Bofotsu. 
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Visitors  are  allowed  on  payment  of 
a  small  fee,  to  walk  up  a  scaffolding 
to  inspect  the  upper  and  back  parts 
of  the  image.  On  the  Daibutsu's  r. 
hand  is  a  gilt  image  of  Eokuzo  Bo- 
satsu,  which,  though  18  ft.  high, 
looks  as  nothing  in  comparison. 
On  his  1.  is  a  Kyo-i-rin  Ewannon  of 
the  same  size.  Both  these  sub- 
ordinate images  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

The  history  of  the  Nara  Dalbotsn  i«  as 
follows.  In  the  year  786  the  Emperor 
Shdmu  determined  to  construct  a  colos- 
sal Buddhist  image,  but  fearing  to 
offend  the  native  gods,  sent  the  priest 
Oy^  to  the  Sun-Goddess's  temple  in  Ise 
to  present  her  with  a  relic  of  Buddha,  and 
enquire  how  she  would  regard  his  project. 
G^ydgi  passed  seven  days  and  nights  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  close  to  her  gate,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  a  loud  voice  pronounced  an 
oracular  sentence  which  was  interpreted 
as  favourable.  On  the  night  after  GyOgi's 
return,  the  Mikado  dreamt  that  the  Sun- 
Goddess  appeared  to  him,  and  announced 
her  approval  of  his  nlan,  and  he  in 
consequeuce  determinea  to  have  an  image 
160  ft.  high  made  of  gold  and  copper.  A 
proelaxiiation  was  issued  in  A.D.  743,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  contribute,  and  in 
7i4  the  Mikado  himself  directed  the  con- 
^Tuction  of  the  model.  The  image  was  to 
be  Cast  at  Shigaraki  in  Smi,  we  then 
capital;  but  two  years  later  the  Gomrt 
removed  to  Nara,  and  it  was  not  completed. 
In  747  ShOmu  began  the  casting  of  an- 
other image,  and  with  his  own  hands 
carried  earth  to  build  the  platform. 
Bight  attempts  in  all  were  made,  which 
were  finally  crowned  with  success  in 
749.  As  Japan  had  not  up  to  that  time 
produced  any  gold,  the  Mikado  was 
in  despair  lest  he  should  not  be  able 
to  procure  enough  to  gild  the  I>aibuiBU 
aU  over;  but  the  discovery  of  gold  in 

Oshu  in  the  same  year  came  opportunely 

te  supply  the  want.  In  859  the  head 
fell  off,  but  was  replaced.  In  1180  the 
whole  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  a  civil  war,  and  the  head  of  the 
image  was  melted  in  the  flames,  but  both 
temple  Mad  image  were  restored  fifteen 
years  later.  The  temple  was  again  burnt 
in  1067,  and  once  more  the  head  fell  off. 
I^was  replaced  not  long  after  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  private  individual.  From 
this  time  the  image  remained  expoaeA  to 
the  elements  until  the  reconstruction  of 
the  temple  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
jt^avB  later.  The  deity  represented  is 
Qosbana,  or  Birushana,  an  impersonation 
of  light,  whom  priestly  ingenuity  easUy 
itfentiffed  with  the  Shintd  Sim-Goddess. 


Immediately  behind  the  great 
image  are,  on  its  r.  hand  a  leirge 
nnpainted  figttre  of  Komoka-Teny 
and  on  its  1.  one  of  Bishamon.  In 
front  of  this  latter,  one  of  the 
temple  pillars  has  been  perforated 
to  admit  of  deTotees  crawling 
through,  which  is  considered  a 
meritorious  action.  The  sides  o£ 
the  aperture  are  worn  smooth. 

In  the  spacious  courtyard  in  front 
of  the  Daibutsu-dd  is  a  remark- 
able bronze  lantern,  octagonal  and 
carved  in  open-work,  with  Buddhist- 
imnges  and  conventional  animals. 
It  is  ascribed  to  a  Chinese  artist  of 
the  8th  century,  and  is  the  finest 
existing  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  such  work.  Behind  the 
l5aibutsu*dd,  in  the  wood,  is  a  cele- 
brated storehouse  caUed  the  Skdao- 
in,  in  which,  over  a  thousand  years 
ago,  specimens  of  all  the  articles 
then  in  daily  use  at  the  Imperial 
Court  were  put  away,  thus  form- 
ing an  invaluable  archaeological 
museum,  which,  however,  is  unfor- 
tunately not  as  a  rule  open  to  the 
public,  though  permisson  to  view 
the  contents  is  sometimes  granted 
on  the  occasion  of  airing  them 
{mushirboshi)  during  the  dog-days. 
A  few  specimens  have  been  placed 
in  the  Ueno  Museum  at  Tdkyo. 
The  visitor  leaves  the  grounds  of 
Todaiji  and  its  Daibutsu  by  two 
large  gates,  called  respectively  M- 
ien-mon  and  NUd-mon.  The  latter 
has  in  the  exterior  niches  colossal 
figures  of  the  iV7-d,  which  are  con- 
sidered admirable  specimens  of  that 
class  of  sculpture.  They  are  attrib- 
uted to  Kwaikei,  (flourished  circa 
A.D.  1095).  The  interior  niches 
contain  two  remarkable  lions 
carved  out  of  Chinese  stone  by- a 
a  Chinese  sculptor  of  the  12th 
century. 

Outside  the  Ni-o-mon,  to  the  r., 
stands  a  permanent  Museum  {Hdku- 
hutsu'-ktioan),  which  is  extremely 
interesting ;  for  the  antique  objects 
shown  are  very  numerous  and 
undoubtedly  genuine.  There  are 
statues  bo^  of  wood  and  bronze. 


Kobukuju    Batynji. 
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laoquer,  masks,  T6stiii«ntB,  hake- 
monos,  mandara,  swords,  armour, 
bronzes,  porcelain  arrow  -  heads* 
musioal  instruments,  eto.  Korin, 
Okyo,  Buncho,  and  many  other 
famous  artists  are  represented. 
Among  the  treasures  are  some  Yery 
rare  antiquities  sent  here  from 
Horyuji  for  preservation.  They 
include  Buddhist  images  and  some 
wonderful  pieces  of  tapestry. 

The  way  leads  behind  the 
Museum,  with  the  prefeotural  of- 
fices (a  two-storied  European  build> 
ing)  on  the  r.,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Buddhist  temple  of. 

Kdlmkuji,  conspicuous  by  its 
two  pagodas.  This  onoe  grand 
establishment,  founded  in  AJD. 
710,  was  burnt  in  1717,  and  little 
remains  to  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. The  following  buildings  may 
be  mentioned : — ^the  Tnkonia,  de- 
dicated to  Yakushi  Nyorai ; 

The  enormous  pine-tree  with  spreading 
branohes  supported  on  poles  in  front  of 
the  TdkondO,  is  aaid^to  have  lieen  planted 
by  Kdbd  Daisbi  to  take  the  place  of 
flowers  as  a  perpetual  offering  to  the  god 
Yaknshi. 

the  KondOf  which  is  full  of  excellent 
statucB,  including  among  others  a 
pair  of  yi'd,  attributed  to  a  Korean 
immigrant  of  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  remarkable  for  their 
correct  anatomy,  and  regarded  by 
oonnoisseurs  as  the  best  examples 
of  wood'Carring  to  be  found  in 
Japan  ;  and  the  Kan-enddt  an  octa- 
gonal building  containing  two  co* 
lossal  images  of  Ewannon. 

The  octagonal  shape  of  the  building  is 
copied  from  the  fabulotts  Bnddhist  monn- 
tain  Fudarakn-sen  (Sanskrit  PottilaU 
Kwannon's  favourite  retreat. 

Below  Eobukuji  lies  a  pond  called 
Sarusatoa  no  Ike. 

Local  legend  tells  of  a  beautiful 
maiden  at  the  Mikado's  court,  who  was 
wooed  by  all  the  courtiem,  but  rejected 
^eir  offeirs  of  saanriaoe,  because  she  was 
in  love  with  the  Mijcado.  The  latter  look* 
ed  graciously  on  her  for  sr  while;  but 
when  he  afterwards  began  to  nec^ect  her. 
she  went  secretly  away  by  night  and 
drowned  henself  in  tida  pond. 


This  ends  the  sights  of  Kara. 
A  little  spare  time  might  be  de- 
voted to  walking  up  Mikasa^yaviai 
dose  behind  the  Kasuga  temple. 
From  the  stone  at  the  summit  (600 
ft.  aboTe  the  base),  a  fine  view  N. 
W.  is  obtained  of  the  Kizugawa 
valley,  and  W.,  of  the  plain  of  Kara 
stretching  away  to  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  province  of 
Yamato  from  that  of  Eawachi. 
The  town  of  Eoriyama  lies  S.W. 

4.    Kaba-Osasa  Bailway. 


Names 

of 
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3  m. 

^ 
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as} 

26i 
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Kfiriyama 

HdryOji 

6ji 

(Change     foi 
]    Takata  and 
(    Saknrai. 

(Alight    fox 
{     temple     of 
(     Shigi-sen. 

Eaahiwabara 
Yao 

Hirano 
Tenndji 

5SAKA(Mina. 

to^hd) 

K6rivama.  The  walls  of  Kara, 
when  tnat  city  was  the  capital, 
extended  almost  to  what  is  now 
theeastern  limit  of  this  town.  The 
viU.of 

Horyuji  (^Inns,  Daikoku-ya, 
Kase^ya)  tak^s  its  name  from  a 
very  ancient  temple,  which, 
though  somewhat  battered  by  time, 
well  merits  a  visit  from  the  student 
of  art  and  antiquity. 

H^rydjl  is^the  oldest  existisg  Buddhist 
temple  in  JApan.  having  been  founded  by 
ShOtoku  Tafshi  and  completed  in  A.D. 
GOT.  Owing  to  its  exceptionally  important 
collection  of  art  treasures,  it  some  yean 
ago  attracted  the  attention  of  art  critics 
and  of  the  Imperial  Government^  which 
has  since  contributed  towards  its  support. 
There  is  also  a  local  Hoxon-htoat,  or 
Society  for  the  X^reaervation  of  tiie  Tern- 
pie.  The  temple  is> always  open»  ^xoept* 
ing  on  certain  special  occasions.  A  fee 
of  1  yen  should  be  given  to  the  custodian, 
who  wU)  ^ow  the  vlsitDr  the  various 
objects  ot9Kt{rt%ha^ntnc). 
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Instead  of  enteriiig  by  the  main 
gate,  called  AkesiL^no-mony  it  is 
tiBtial  to  take  a  short  out  through 
the  Hachiman  gate  close  to  the 
inns.  In  this  way  the  Yume-doTuy 
is  visited  first,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  monastery  taken  after^ 
wards.  The  Yume-dono,  or  Hall 
of  Breams,  an  octagonal  building 
in  the  centre  of  an  enolosnre 
snrrotinded  by  a  closed  gallery,  is 
dedicated  to  Kwannon.  On  the  B. 
of  the  image  of  this  goddess  is  that 
of  the  Eleven-faced  Kwannon  (600 
years  old),  and  on  the  W.,  Shotoku 
Taishi,  1,100  years  old.  The  Yume- 
dono  is  now  generally  kept  closed. 
Behind  it  is  a  long  building,  in  the 
r.  part  of  which,  called  the  Shari- 
deny  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  of 
Buddha  is  preserved.  It  is  shown 
every  day  at  noon.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  paintings  by  a  Chinese 
artist  named  Shun-in.  In  the  1. 
part  of  the  building,  called  Go 
Mden,  are  wall«pictures  represent- 
ing the  chief  events  of  the  prince's 
life,  attributed  to  Hada-no-Ghi- 
shin,  A.D.  1069.  In  this  room  is  a 
bronze  image  called  Yumetagai  no 
Kwannon,  which  is  invoked  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  bad 
dreams.  Other  buildings  near  by 
are  the  Demho^d  connected  by  a 
small  bridge,  and  Sdgenji. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  establish- 
ment we  pass  through  a  gateway, 
and  come  to  a  building  which 
contains  a  small  equestrian  statue 
of  ShStoku  Taishi  subduing  Mono- 
nobe-no-Moriya ;  the  incident  is  de- 
picted in  greater  detail  upon  the 
ex-voto  painting  outside.  In  the 
corresponding  building,  called  Tai- 
shirdd  or  8h5ryd'int  which  is  said 
to  be  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Shishin-den,  or  Ohief  Beception 
Hall  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Nara, 
is  an  image  of  the  prince  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  attributed  to  himseU, 
together  with  Nyo-i'-xiD  Kwannon 
and  Jiz6  by  a  Korean  sculptor  of 
the  6th  century. 

We  now  approach  the  chief  tem- 
ples,   which    stand  in  an  oblong 


I  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  Kibaird, 
or  large  closed  gallery.  The  M-d 
in  the  two^toried  gateway  are 
reniarkable  statues ;  the  black  one 
is  carved  out  of  a  single  cryptomeria 
trunk,  while  the  red  one  opposite  is 
of  wood  covered  with  clay.  The 
Kondo,  which  stands  a  little  on  the 
1  of  the  entrance,  and  the  pagoda 
are  all  that  are  left  of  the  original 
buildings,  and  are  the  oldest  wood- 
en structures  in  Japan,  their  age 
being  over  twelve  centuries  and  a 
half.  The  Kondd  contains,  on  the 
S.  side,  a  bronze  image  of  Buddha,, 
formerly  gilt,  attributed  to.  Toii 
Busshi,  flanked  by  Yakuo  Bosatsu 
and  Yakujd  Bosatsu.  On  the  E. 
side'  is  Yakushi  Nyorai,  also  by  Tori 
Busshi,  wit^  Nikko  Bosatsu  and 
G-wakko  Bosatsu  r.  and  1.  The  W. 
side  is  occupied  by  Amida,  accom- 
panied by  Kwannon  and  Seishi. 
These  three  images  were  cast  in 
1231  to  replace  the  originals  which 
had  been  stolen.  The  wood- 
en figures  of  Tamon-Ten  and 
Kichijo-Ten  date  also  from  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Shi-Tenno  are  by  two  Chinese  sculp- 
tors, and  belong  to  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century.  The  bronze  image 
of  Yakushi  and  the  wooden  figure 
of  Fngen  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  Indian 
priest  whose  name  is  translated 
Zemui.  On  the  N.  side  is  another 
bronze  Amida,  flanked  by  Kwannon 
and  Seishi,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  KomyS  Tennd  (A.D.  1336—1348). 
The  lanky  wooden  figure  of  Koku- 
z5  Bosatsu,  8  ft.  high,  and  the 
wooden  Kwannon  are  said  to  be 
Indian.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  paintings  of  Buddhist  subjects 
executed  in  a  noble  manner, 
and  attributed  to  the  sculptor  Tori 
Busshi  and  to  a  Korean  priest  of 
the  same  early  period ;  they  possess 
extreme  interest  and  value  for  the 
history  of  Japanese  art.  Of  their 
great  antiquity  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  style  in  itself  confirms  the 
opinion  that  they  are  the  work  of 
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Korean  artists,  for  they  are  superior 
to  anything  known  to  have  been 
prodnced  by  Japanese  painters. 
The  ground-floor  o£  the  pagoda  con- 
tains some  very  curious  tinted  tera- 
cotta  groups  ascribed  to  Tori 
Busshi;  on  the  S.,  Amida  with 
Kwannon  and  Daiseishi ;  on  the  £., 
Monju  and  Jomyo  Koji  or  Yuima ; 
on  the  N.,  the  entry  of  Shaka  into 
Nirr&ia ;  and  on  the  W.  his  crema- 
tion. The  expression  on  the  coan~ 
tenances  of  some  of  the  weeping 
disciples  is  excellent ;  their  costume 
represents  what  was  supposed  by 
the  sculptor  to  be  Indian  drees. 
The  Dai-Kodo,  or  Ghreat  Lecture 
Hall,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  closed 
gallery,  is  dedicated  to  Yakushi  and 
a  host  of  other  deities. 

On  a  mound  behind  is  an  octago- 
nal building  known  as  Mim  no 
YakiLshi.  The  image  of  the  deity 
and  the  twelve  smaller  images 
representing  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  are  attributed  to  Gyogi 
Bosatsn.  This  temple  is  a  unique 
sight,  being  literally  hidden  under 
the  enormous  number  of  short 
swords  and  metal  mirrors  placed 
there  as  offerings  by  men  and 
women  respectively,  whose  prayers 
for  restoration  to  health  have  prov- 
ed efficacious.  Drills,  presented  by 
persons  who  have  been  cured  of 
deafness,  also  line  the  walls  in 
great  numbers.  The  JTafiu-no-Dd, 
a  building  on  the  r.,  contains 
oolossal  images  of  Shaka,  Monju, 
Fugen,  the  Shi-Tenn6,  a  group 
representing  the  death  of  Buddha, 
and  paintings  depicting  eight 
scenes  of  his  existence,  viz.  his 
birth  in  the  Tushita  heaven,  his 
conception  by  Maya  Bunin,  his 
birth  on  earth,  admission  into  the 
priesthood,  temptations,  perfec- 
tion, preaching,  and  entry  into 
Nirvana.  In  the  building  called 
Sartkyo-in,  on  the  W.  side  bt  the 
•closed  gallery,  is  an  image  of 
Shotoku  Taishi  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  besides  an  Amida  by  Gyogi,  a 
Monju,  a  Miroku,  and  the  Shi- 
Tenno. 


The  principal  annual  festival  at 
Horynji  is  celebrated  on  the  22nd 
day  of  the  9th  moon,  old  calendar. 

[Some  12  chd  from  Horynji 
stands  Tatta,  formerly  pro- 
nounced Tatsuta,  which  is 
famous  in  Japanese  poetry  for 
the  maples*  lining  the  banks 
of  the  river  that  flows  past  it. 
Near  Horyuji,  too,  is  the  Idisa- 
sagi  or  Tumulus  of  Suinin 
Tenno,  a  prehistoric  Mikado 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  a  large  and  striking 
mound,  gourd-shaped,  planted 
with  trees  and  having  a  broad 
new  moat  round  it,  and  at  one 
end  a  small  torii  forming  the 
approach  to  a  neat  gravel 
walk.] 

The  lover  of  the  antique  may 
combine  with  Horyuji  a  visit  to 
Takoshi-ji,  distant  f  hr.  by  jin- 
rikisha.  This  ancient  temple,  also 
known  as  Nishv-no-Kyo,  is  now 
much  dilapidated,  but  it  enshrines 
some  of  the  grandest  bronze 
images  bequeathed  to  ns  by. 
early  Japanese  —  or  more  strictly 
spe&ldng,  Korean — art.  Such  are 
the  gigantic  Yakushi,  and  the 
images  of  Amida  and  his  two 
followers  cast  about  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  and  the  Kwannon 
{ShA'  Kwaifmon),  said  to  have  been 
made  of  gold  from  the  fabulous 
Mount .  Meru.  The  neighbouring 
temples  of  ^id^iji  and  Saidaiji, 
also  much  decayed  owing  to  long 
neglect^  similarly  merit  the  anti- 
quarian's attention.  The  bronze 
images  of  the  Shi-Tenno  at  Saidaiji, 
cast  in  A.I>«  765,  are  singled  out 
byMr.  Wm.  Anderson  for  special 
praise. 

At  KasbiiwabarA  (not  to  be 
confounded  'with  the  hamlet  o£ 
like  name  ooataining'  the  tumulus 
of  Jimmu  Tenno)  is  » temple  oalled 
DcmySfir  to  firhioh  annual  pilgri- 
mages are  made. , 

!F^om    Yao  it  is  50  chd  to  Shigir 
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sen^  the  scene  of  a  famous  viotory 
by  Shdtoku  Taishi  over  the  rebel 
Mononobe-no-Moriya.  The  temple 
is  dedicated  to  Bishamon,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lent  his  assis- 
tance to  the  Tictor.  It  is  adorned 
with  the  crest  of  centipedes  pecu- 
liar to  that  divinity. 

The  trayeller  desiring  to  proceed 
to  Kobe  jfdll  have  to  change  car- 
riages at  Osaka. 


ROUTE    45. 

LAKEBrKTA. 

1.  GENEBAIi  INFOBMATIOir  :  LAKE 
BIWA  CANAIi.  2.  KYOTO  TO  OTSXJ. 
MIIDEBA.  SSTA  BBIDOX.  ISHI- 
TAMA-DEBA.  3.  BIEONE.  NAGA- 
HAMA.      CHJJLUHTJ-flHTM  A . 

1. — Genebaii  Intobscation. 

Glimpses  of  this  beautiful  lake, 
whose  southern  and  eastern  shores 
are  classic  ground,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  carriage  windows  by  those 
travelling  on  the  Tokaidd  Bailway 
between  the  stations  of  Maibara 
and  Baba;  but  tiiey  are  glimpses 
only.  To  explore  the  Lake  Btwa 
district  thoroughly,  the  proper 
plan  is,  taking  Kyoto  as  the  start- 
ing-point, to  go  to  Otsu  either  by 
rul  or  jinrikisha,  or  else  to  go  over 
Hiei*zttn,  as  explained  on  p.  385,  to 
do  the  southern  end  of  tiie  lake 
from  Otsu  as  a  centre,  and  then 
to  take  one  of  the  little  steam- 
ers which  jdy  daily  between 
Otsu,  TTikone,  and  Nagahama  on 
the  E.  shore;  then  back  to  Otsu 
and  along  the  W.  fdioie  by  steamer 
of  another  line  to  Katafla,  Katsuno, 
etc.,  ending  up  at  Shiotsu  at  the 
N.  extremity  (compave  begiaunng 
of  Boute  47).  This  latter  trip,  the 
longest  on  the  lake,  ocoupleo  only 
5|>  hrs. 


The  Lake  of  Oml,  generally  called  Lake 
Biwa  (Biwa-ko  in  Japanese),  on  account  of 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  its  shape 
and  that  of  the  native  gnftar,  measures- 
some  86  miles  in  length  by  12  m.  in 
width.  Its  area  is  approximately  equal: 
to  that  of  the  Lake  of  Gteneva.  Dr. 
Bein  gives  its  height  at  about  100 
metres  (333  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea:  and  its  greatest  depth  is  said  to> 
be  the  same,  but  in  most  places  is  much 
less.  From  Eatata  towards  Seta  it  be- 
comes  very  narrow,  while  the  northern, 
part  ia  oval  in  shape.  On  the  W.  side  fhe 
mountain  ranges  of  Hiei-zan  and  mra> 
yama  descend  nearly,  to  the  shore,  while 
on  the  E.  a  wide  plain  extends  towards^ 
the  boundary  of  Mino.  There  are  a  few 
small  islands  in  the  lake,  of  which  Ohikn- 
bu-shima  near  the  N.  end  is  the  most 
celebrated.  According  to  a  legend  long 
firmly  believed  in,  I^e  Biwa  was  pro- 
duced by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  286 
B.O.,  while  Mount  Fuji  rose  out  of  the 
plains  of  Suruga  at  the  same  moment. 
Ck>nstant  reference  is  made  in  Japanese 
poetry  and  art  to  the  "Eight  BeautieB  of 

0ml"  (Omi  Hak-kH),  the  idea  of  which 

was  derived,  like  most  other  Japanese 
things,  from  Ohina,  where  there  are  or 
were  eight  beauties    at  a  place  c^ed 

Siao-Siang.    The  Eight  Beauties  of  Omi. 

are  :  the  Autumn  Moon  seen  from  Ishi- 
yama,  the  Evening  Snow  on  Hirayama, 
the  Blaze  of  Evening  at  Seta,  the  Evening. 
Bell  of  Mildera.  the  Boats  sailing  back 
from  Yabase,  a  Bright  Sky  with  a  Breeze- 
at  Awazu,  Bain  by  Night  at  Karasaki, 
and  the  Wild  Geese  aUghtiug  at  Katata. 
As  usual,  convention  enters  largely  into 
this  Japanese  choice  of  specially  lov^y 
scenes ;  but  all  foreigners  will  admit 
the  great  general  beauQr  of  the  southern 
I>ortion  of  the  lake  in  which  most  of 
them  lie.  Fish  is  taken  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  tile  curious  arrow-shaped 
flah-traps  {eri)  lining  the  shore  will  be 
among  the  first  objects  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  fish  are  driven  into  the  inner 
comers  of  the  hollow  barb,  and  being 
once  in  cannot  get  out  again. 

A  new  feature— useful  though  not 
beautiful— added  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stsu  by  the  modem  thirst  for  i>rogre8S- 
is  the  Lake  Biimi  CantU,  which,  with  the 
Kawiogcnaa  Canal,  the  Eamogawa  itself, 
and  the  Yodogawa  has  brought  Lake  Biwa 
into  navigable  communication  with  5saka 
Bay.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1890,  and 
supplies  water-power  to  mills  and  manu- 
faetories  in  Ky6to.  The  main  canal  ia- 
6}  m.  in  length,  and  in  parts  of  its  course 
runs  throuc^  tunnela.  The  total  fall  it- 
utilised  for  traific  by  an  incline  \  m. 
in  length,  along  which  the  boats,  placed 
in  wheeled  cradles,  are  drawn  by  an  eleo- 
trie  motor  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the- 
incline.  At  Keuge,  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
cline, the  water  of  the  canal  divides,  one* 


Ttie  Canal,  ,  £y6to  to  Otsu. 
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part  flowing  in  a  branch  canal,  5^  m.  long, 
which  num  north  of  KyMo  and  is  avau« 
able  only  for  irrigation  and  water-power. 
The  other  part  of  the  water  is  con- 
yeyed  in  pipoi  to  the  foot  of  the  in- 
cline, where,  before  again  forming  a 
navigable  canal,  it  serves  to  give  the 
power  needed  to  work  the  electric 
motor  which,  by  means  of  a  wire  cable, 
rons  the  boats  np  and  down  the  incline. 
From  the  foot  of  the  incline  there  is 
anoth»  stretch  of  open  canal,  with  a 
ngnlating  look  between  it  and  the  old 
canal  leading  to  Poshimi.  a  suburb  of 
Kydto.  But  this  old  canal  being  able 
to  pass  only  boats  of  small  draught; 
is  of  little  use:  and  a  new  one  has 
been  made  to  Sumizone  at  Fushimi. 
This,  the  Kamogawa  Canal  already 
mentioned,  has  eight  locks  and  one 
canal  incline,  and  caxries  heavy  caigo 
and  itassenger  boats.  A  curious  personal 
item  in  connection  with  the  matter  is  the 
&ct  that  the  design  of  such  a  water-way, 
which  should  also  be  suited  for  the 
transport  of  men  and  merchandise,  was 
made  the  subject  of  the  graduatiofi  essay 
for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  TOkyd  by  a  student  who  then 
became  the  engineer  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  work.  His  name  is 
Tanabe  SakurG.  Tor  some  two  years  or 
so,  when  engaged  on  the  work  he  lost 
the  use  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand ; 
abd  all  the  writings  and  drawing^  for 
his  essay,  were  done  with  the  left  hand. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  lake  is  by 
a  river  flowing  out  of  its  S.  end,  which 
bears  in  succession  the  names  of  Seta- 
gawa,  Ujigawa,  and  Todogawa.  but  it  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  in  its  upper 
course.  After  passing  circuitously  down 
near  Fushimi.  where  it  receives  the  waters 

of  the  canal,  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Osaka. 
2.    Fbom  Kyoto  to  Otstt.     Otsu 

AND  KbiOHBOUBHOOD. 

There  are  three  ways  from  Kydto 
to  Otsu,  namely : — 

I.  By  canal  from  Ke-age  in 
about  2  hrs.  to  Mio-ga-saki  below 
Miidera.  A  party  should  engage 
a  private  boat.  Three  tunnels  of 
respectively  8  chd,  2  chs,  and  24  chd 
are  passed  through,  the  rest  of  the 
way  being  in  the  open.  This  is 
more  often  availed  of  in  the  con- 
trary direction. 

II.  By  the  Tokaido  Bailway  in 
about  5  hr.  The  Otsu  station^ 
called  iaba,  standi  some  way  out 
of  the  town. '  Fot  this  reason,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  highway,  which  is  part  of  the 


historio  Tokaido,  and  still  retains 
some  of  the  bustle  and  picturesque^ 
ness  of  former  days,  many  prefer 

m.  to  do  the  distance  by  jin- 
riMsha.  One  may  also  thus  ad^ 
vanta^ously  combine  a  visit  ta 
the  Kirikdzan  Potteries  at  Awata  on 
the  E.  outskirt  of  Kyoto,  which  are 
extensive  and  most  interesting,  the 
visitor  being  shown  the  whole 
process,  from  the  kneading  of  the 
clay  to  the  painting  in  gold  and 
colours  and  the  firing  of  the  com- 
pleted pieces.  Leaving  Awata,  we 
pass  1.  the  Lake  Bitca  Canal,  just 
at  the  spot  (Ke-ag6>  where  the 
portage  by  rail  takes  place,  and  see 
it  again  at  intervals.  After  ascend- 
ing a  gentle  rise  called  Hino-oka- 
tdge.  we  next  see  r.  the  former 
Execution  Ground  {Shioki-ha),  now 
turned  into  a  zice-field,  and  then  L 
the  Tumulvs  of  Tenji  Tennd,  a 
Mikado  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  a 
mound  overgrown  with  pine-trees, 
like  all  the  hill-sides  hereabouts. 
The  vill.  of  Tamashlna,  which 
stands  on  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Yamashiro  and 
Omi,  and  has  furnished  a  title  to 
one  of  Japan's  Imperial  princes, 
is  soon  reached,  and  after  it  the 

villages  of  Oiwake  and  Otanir 
where  the  highroad  and  the  rail- 
way run  side  by  side.  The  gentle 
ascent  next  climbed  is  called  Osaka 
(properly  '.Au  saka,  "the  Hill  of 
Meeting,"  of  course  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  city  of 
Osf^). 

On  the  top  formerly  stood  a  barrier,  or 
octroi,  constantly  referred  to  in  Japanese 
poetry,  and  thns  described  by  Semi-mwor 
one  of  the  bards  of  the  Ilyak-u-nin  Is-shu, 
or  "  Century  of  Poets,"  in  a  stanza  which 
eyery  Japanese  knows  by  heu  rt : 

The  stranger  here  from  distant  lands. 
The  friend  his  home-bonnd  friend  may 

greet; 
For  on  this  hill  the  barrier  stands, 
The  gate  where  all  must  part  and  meet.* 

♦  Kore  ya  kono 

Yuku  mt>  kaent  ma 
WakweUipa 

SJiiru  mo  shironu  mo 

Au  saka  no  teki. 
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Just  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
stands  a  tiuy  shrine  to  Semi-maio. 
Lake  Biwa  then  comes  in  view^ 
and  a  minute  later  we  are  in 

Otsu  {Hotelf  Minarai-)bei,  semi- 
foreign),  a  flourishing  town,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Omi  and  of  the 
prefecture  of  Shiga,  built  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake. 

This  city  gained  an  unenviable  lAoce 
in  the  annals  of  modem  Japan,  throni^ 
the  attempted  murder  there  of  the  Gzare- 
witch  {now  Czar)  on  the  11th  May,  1891. 
7%e  wonld-be  assassin,  Tfinida  Saned, 
had  dlstingaished  himself  on  the  loyal 
side  in  the  Satsuma  Bebellion,  and  hairbg 
subsequently  entered  the  police  service,' 
was  actually  on  duty  at  the  time  as  of  one 
the  Gzarewitch's  guards.     Some   of   the 

good  people  of  Otsu  proposed  to  alter  the 
name  of  their  city,  which  had  thus 
become  infamous :  "but  though  such 
changes  are  by  no  means  rare  in  Japan, 
this  particular  suggestion  was  not 
adopted.  Tsuda  SanzO  died  a  convict  in 
Yezo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year. 

On  a  hill  close  to  the  town  stands 
the  famous  Buddhist  temple  of 

Miidera,  No.  14  of  the  Thirty- 
three  Places  sacred  to  Ewannon 
(see  p.  317). 

This  monastery  was  founded  in  A.D. 
675  by  the  Emperor  Tenji,  and  rebuilt  in 
magnificent  style  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  present  structure,  which  dates 
only  from  1690,  is  poor.  The  granite 
obelisk  is  quite  modem,  having  been 
erected  to  Uie  memory  of  the  soldiers 
from  this  pref ecture~who  fell  fighting  on 
the  loyalist  side  against  the  Satauma 
rebels. 

The  Tiew  is  entrancing,  especial- 
ly from  the  obelisk.  On  the  spec- 
tator's extreme  1.  is  Hiei-zan,  then 
Hirayama;  next,  in  faint  outline, 
the  island  of  Ghikaba*8hima  near 
the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  with  the 
high  land  of  £ohizen  behind ; 
straight  ahead  are  other  mountains 
not  specially  notable,  exceptii^ 
pointed  Chomeiji-yama,  and  Mi- 
kami-yama  (Mukade-yama)  shaped 
like  Fuji  in  miniature.  To  the 
extreme  r.  is  Tanakami-zan.  At 
the  spectator's  feet  .are  the  lake 
and  the  town  of  'i3tBa,.  with  the 
Canal  running  straight  towards 
him. 


In  the  pretty  wood  below  Mii- 
dera, on  the  N.  side,  hangs  a  cele- 
brated bell. 

Tosbitsune's  retainer,  Benkei,  is  said  to 
have  stolen  this  bell  and  carried  it  to'the 
top  of  Hiei-:ian,  where  he  amused  him- 
cfelf  by  beating  it  all  night.  The  priests  in 
despair  besought  him  to  return  it  which  he 
promised  to  do  on  condition  of  their 
maMng  him  as  mn«h  bean-soup  as  he 
could  eat.  This  they  did  in  an  iron 
boiler  measuring  6  ft.  across.  Accord- 
ing to  another  legend  the  bell  was  stolen 
and  carried  off  to  Hiei-zan  in  A.D.  1318  by 
the  priests  of  that  monastery.  The  only 
sound  they  could  get  out  of  it  was  some- 
thing that  resembled  the  Japanese  for  "I 
want  to  return  to  Miidera."  So  in  a  rage 
they  threw  it  down  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  These  legends  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  desire  to  account 
for  the  scratches  <m  the  bell. 

Not  quite  1 J  ri  N.  of  Otsu,  along 
the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  by  a  level 
jinrikisha  road,  is 

Karasaki,  famous  all  over  Japan 
for  its  giant  pine-tree,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  trees  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  the  very 
largest  of  its  species — ^not  in  height, 
but  in  extent.  Its  dimensions  are 
stated  as  follows,  but  some  seem 
exaggerated : 

Height,  over 90  ft. 

Circumference     ot*     trunk, 

over   : 37  „ 

Length   of  branches   from 

E.  to  W 240  „ 

Length  of  branches  from  N. 

to  S 288  „ 

Number  of  branches,  over. .  380 

Most  of  the  branches  spread 
downwards  and  outwards  fan-like 
towards  the  ground,  being  in  most 
places  so  low  that  one  has  to  crouch 
in  order  to  pass  und^r  them,  and 
are  supported  by  a  whole  scaffold- 
ing of  wooden  legs  and  stone 
cushions.  The  holes  in  the  trunk 
are  carefully  stopped  with  plaster, 
and  the  tojp  of  the  tree  has  a  little 
roof  over  it  to  ward  off  the  rain 
from  a  spot  supposed  to  be  deli- 
cate. In  front  of  this  tree,  for 
which  immemorial  age  has  gained 
the  reputation  ol  sanctity,  stands 


Karasaki,     Seta  Bridge,    Ishiyama-dera. 
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a  trumpery  little  Shinto  shrine 
called  Karasaki  Jinja. 

Those  hasng  time  to  spare 
should  contimie  on  20  chd  further 
along  this  road  to  Sakamoto 
{Inrif  Takeya),  just  beyond  which, 
on  the  slope  of  Hiei-zan,  they  will 
find  the  fine  Temple  of  Sannd  al- 
ready referred  to  on  p.  386. 

The  best  expedition  on  the 
opposite  or  S.E.  side  of  Otsu  is 
to  the  long  bridge  of  Seta  and  the 
temple  of  Ishiyama-dera, — a  plea* 
sant  jinriMsha  ride.  After  leaving 
Otsu,  one  passes  through  2jeze, 
which  is  practically  a  suburb  (most 
Japanese  prefer  the  Sakamoto-ya 
inn  at  Zeze  to  any  of  those  at 
Otsu).  Observe  r.  the  barn-like 
temple  of  Mmpuku-iny  with  quaint 
images — some  painted,  some  un- 
painted — of  the  Five  Hundred 
Bakan,  seated  on  shelves  placed 
round  three  sides  of  the  hall.  On 
leaving  Zeze,  the  road  leads  over  a 
sort  of  common  called  Awazu-no* 
hara.  Here  the  cultivated  plain  to 
the  r.,  the  avenue  of  pine-trees 
lining  the  road,  the  blue  lake  to  the 
1.,  and  the  hills  encircling  the  hori- 
zon— some  brilliantly  green  with 
pine-trees,  some  bare  and  white, 
some  bltie  in  the  distance,  with 
broad  spaces  between,  and  the  cone 
of  Mukade-yama  ahead — this  tout 
ensemble  forms  an  ideal  picture  of 
tranquil  and  varied  loveliness.  Two 
cfio  past  the  viU.  of  Torigatoa,  stands 
the  celebrated 

Long:  Bridge  of  Seta  {Seta  no 
Naga-hashi),  spanning  the  waters  of 
the  lake  at  the  picturesque  spot 
where  it  narrows  to  form  the  Seta- 
gawa,  so  called  from  the  vill.  of 
Seta  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  bridge 
had  existed  at  this  spot  from  th^ 
earliest  times.  The  present  strnet- 
urewas  restored  in  1894.  Properly 
speaking,  the  bridge  is  two  bridges, 
there  being  an  island  in  mid-stream, 
on  which  they  m«^«  Tbfe  fiirst 
bridge  {Ko-kaaki)  is  _215  Japaties^ 
ft.  long,  the  sec^md  (0-AodW)676iti 
A'  tiny  Shintd  shrine  <hi  the  op^ 
posite  bank  of  the  river,  to- the  r.,  is 


dedicated  to  the  hero  Tawara  Toda 
Hidesato,  who  slew  the  giant  centi- 
pede from  which  Mul»de-yama 
takes  its  name.  (See  the  story 
entitled  J^  Lord  Bag  O'Bice  in  the 
Japanese  Fairy  Tale  Series.) 

Be  turning  to  the  vill.  of  Torigawa, 
we  follow  for  a  short  distance  down 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Setagawa  to 

Ishiyama-dera.  In  the  vilL 
just  before  reaching  the  temple,  are 
numerous  tea-houses  where  lunch 
may  conveniently  be  taken. 

This  famous  monastery.  No.  13  of  the- 
Thirfcy-three  Holy  Places,  was  founded  in 
A.  D.  749  by  the  monk  BySben  S<5jO,  itt 
obedience  to  a  command  of  the  Emperor 
Shdmu.  Haying  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1078,  it  was  rebuilt  a  century  later  by 
Yoritomo.  The  present  main  temple  was 
built  by  Todo-Gimi,  the  widow  of  Hide- 
yoshi,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  name  IsM-yania-dera,lit.  "the  temple 
of  the  stony  mountain."  is  derived  from 
some  large  black  rocks  of  fantastic  shape, 
which  crop  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
grounds,  and  have  been  utilised  by  the 
pxlests  for  purposes  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. 

The  temple  grounds  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  a  thickly  wooded  hill 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  and 
extend  almost  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Passing  along  an  avenue  of 
maple-trees  and  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps,  the  visitor  reaches  the 
platform  where  stand  the  already- 
mentioned  black  rocks,  above  which 
Bgadn  is  the  main  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Two-Armed  Omnipotent 
Ewannon.  The  building,  which  is 
partly  supported  on  piles,  is  dingy 
within.  The  altar  is  so  dark  that 
the  image  o£  Ewannon  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished.  It  is  16  ft. 
high,  and  is  attributed  to  By5- 
ben.  In  its  interior  is  hidden  the 
real  object  of  worship,  a  small 
image  6  inches  in  height,  once 
owned  by  the  famous  Prince  Shd- 
tdka-  Tidfihi*  On  pillars  in  front 
ot'  thd^  altar  hong  praying-wheelfl 
and  41^  f ofrtniDetboz  {onUJcb^i-hako), 
tb«vlatieT  beiBgi  a  I  cylinder  oon-p 
tflinittg  little  brasa  .ohopstickfl 
niMked'Wlth  DOtdhes/TWonei  tw6, 
three,  raid  do  <«i  up  to  twf  Ive,    Thd 
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mizioua  enquirer  shakes  one  of 
these  out  of  a  small  hole  at  one  end 
of  the  cylinder,  observes  the  number 
of  notches  on  it,  and  then  reads 
off,  from  A  board  hanging  higher 
up,  a  verse  telling  what  may 
be  called  his  fortune,  but  is  in 
many  oases  rather  a  short  homily 
.addressed  to  his  characteristic 
defect.  The  paper  labels  that 
will  be  noticed  on  the  pillars 
are  stuck  there  by  pilgrims,  and 
•contain  their  name,  address,  and 
date  of  pilgrimage— are,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  visiting  card.  The  small 
image  near  the  entrance  is  Bisha- 
mon.  A  little  room  to  the  r.,  known 
as  the  Genji  no  Ma^  is  said  to 
have  been  occupied  l)y  Murasaki 
.Shikibu,  a  famous  authoress  of 
about  A.D.  1000,  during  the  com- 
position of  her  great  romance,  the 
Genji  Monogatari.  A  small  fee  to 
the  custodian  will  unlock  the  door, 
and  enable  the  visitor  to  inspect 
the  ink-slab  she  used  and  a  manu- 
script Buddhist  Sutra  said  to  be  in 
her  handwriting. 

The  grounds  contain  several  mi- 
nor temples  and  other  buildings. 
Walking  up  past  the  pagoda,  one 
reaches  the  T5uXci-mi  no  Chin,  whose 
name  means  literally  **  the  Moon- 
Gazing  Arbour."  This  point  affords  a 
charming  view  of  the  lake,  the  river, 
the  long  bridge,  and  the  mountains 
that  enclose  tihe  basin  of  the  lake  to 
theE.,  the  foreground  being,  how* 
ever,  somewhat  spoilt  by  rising 
ground  all  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river.  Ishiyama-dera  is  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  its  maple^treae  in 
.autumn. 

3.  Eastebn  Shobe  of  tbe  Laxb. 

HiKONE.     NAQAHIMA. 
GHISUBU-SBUiA. 

All  the  places  described  .above 
con  easily  he  seen  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  day-T-Miidexa,  Kawwald, 
and  Sakuuoto  being  lakeii  in  the 
mornings  and  the  haag  Bridge  with 
Ithiyama-dera  in  a  short  aftenioon. 
A  second  day  wtU  be  required  to  do 
the  chief  places  on  the  £.'  ahoM  of 


the  lake, — Hikone  and  Nagahama, 
with  perhaps  Ghiknbu-shima. 
Those  staying  at  the  vill.  of  Ishi- 
yama-dera may  thence  make  a  plea- 
sant excursion  to  the  temple  oi 
Taehiki  Eioannon  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  some  way  down  the  course 
of  the  l^etagawa. 

Hikone  {Inns,  *  Baku-raku-tei, 
in  tbe  castle- grounds  with  beau- 
tiful garden),  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  possesses  the  remains 
of  a  fine  feudal  castle,  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  Daimyo  called 
li  Kamon-no-Kami  (see  p.  119). 
This  is  open  to  visitors  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Baku-raku-t^,  and 
the  view  from  the  top  is  one  of 
panoramic  magnificence.  The  inn 
itself  was  formerly  the  retreat,  on 
abdication,  of  the  father  of  the 
reigning  Daimy5. 

This  castle  was  about  to  perish  in  the 
general  rain  of  such  buildings,  which  ac- 
companied the  mania  for  all  things  Euro- 
pean and  the  contempt  of  their  national 
antiquities,  whereby  the  Japanese*  were 
actuated  daring  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  present  rS^mtie.  It  so  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  the  Emperor,  on  a  progress 
through  Central  Japan,  spent  a  ni^t  at 
Hikone,  and  finding  the  local  officials 
busy  pulling  down  the  old  castle,  com- 
manded them  to  desist.  The  lover  of  the 
picturesque  will  probably  be  more  gnUe- 
ful  to  His  Majesty  for  this  gracious  act  of 
clemency  towards  a  doomed  edifice  thaji 
for  many  scores  of  the  improvements 
which  ttie  present  Gkyvemment  has  set 
on  foot,  more  especially  when  the  so- 
called  improvements  relate  to  archi- 
tecture. 

At  iVj/u,  some  3}  ri  from  Hikone, 
away  in  the  hills  towards  Seki-ga- 
hara,  is  a  fish-breeding  establish- 
ment {Ydgyoba),  where  salmon  and 
salmon-trout  are  reared  according 
to  the  most  approved  modem 
methods.  The  place  may  also  be 
reached  from  Maibara  station, 
whence  the  distance  is  but  2  ri  13 
cAJ. 

Nagahama.  {Inn^  Izutsu-ya  at 
zailway  station),  also  on  the  lake,  is 
the  finest  town  between  Gtsu  and 
Tsuruga,  and  commands  a  delight- 
ful view. 
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The  place  is  celebrated  for  its  crape 
■called  hama-chirimen,  for  tswmigi  woven 
from  epun  silk,  and  for  mosquito  netting, 
most  of  which  is  made  in  the  surrounding 
villages  by  weavers  who  receive  the  thread 
from  the  dealers  in  the  town  and  return  it 
to  them  made  up.  When  the  crape  comes 
from  the  weavers,  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  gauze,  and  has  to  be  boiled  by 
persons  called  neri^ifa.  Upon  drying  it 
shrinka  considerably  in  breadtii,  and 
assumes  the  wrinkled  texture  proper  to 
crape.  There  are  two  qualities,  one  per- 
fectly white,  which  alone  is  suitable  for 
dyeing  scarlet,  and  another  of  a  pale 
bluish  tint  which  will  take  all  other  dyes. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  raw  silk  used  in 
this  manufacture  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  island  of  Chikubu-Bhima 
near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Biwa,  can 
be  reached  from  Nagahama,  3  ri  by 
boat.  A  better  plan  still  is  to  take 
jinrikisha  from  Nagahama  to  the 
vill.  of  Hayazdki^  whence  it  is  only 
a  passage  of  50  chd.  Bemember 
that  Lake  Biwa,  like  most  lakes,  is 
subject  to  sudden  squalls,  making 
it  always  adTisable  to  engage  an 
extra  boatman  in  case  of  need.  It 
is  also  sometimes  possible,  by 
previous  application,  to  get  one  of 
the  lake  steamers  to  stop  at  the 
island.  Ohikubu-shima,  which  is 
high  and  thickly-wooded,  has  a 
temple  to  Ewannon  which  is  No.  30 
of  the  Thirty-three  Holy  Places. 
There  are  no  inns  on  the  island. 

The  priests  tolerate  no  taking 
of  life,  whence  doubtless  the  fact 
that  myriads  of  cormorants  and 
herons  make  their  home  here, 
particularly  in  the  breeding  season, 
July  and  August;  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight,  at  the  approach 
of  evening,  to  see  them  flocking 
thither  from  every  quarter.  From. 
the  summit  of  the  island  one  can 
look  down  upon  their  nests  among 
the  branches  of  the  pine-trees, 
which  there  line  the  almost  per- 
pendicular coast.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  birds  from  polluting  the 
temple,  the  priests  hang  up  boards 
which  clatter  in  the  wind,  or  are 
pulled  by  strings  to  frighten  them 
away. 
•  The  return  journey  by  train  from 


Nagahama  to  Gtsu  calls  for  no  spe- 
cial description,  the  mountains, 
etc.,  that  are  seen  being  those  al- 
ready often  mentioned. 
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The  West  Coast  fbom  Tsubuoa  to 
FuKUi,  Eanazawa,  Toyama, 

AND  NaOETSXJ. 

1.  Maibaba  -  Tsubuoa-  Eanazawa 
Railway. 

A  four  or  five  days'  trip,  enabling 
the  traveller  to  see  something  of 
the  seaboard  of  the  provinces  of 
Echizen,  Eaga,  and  Etchii  on  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  is  that  from  Eyoto  to 
Tsuruga,  Fukoi,  and  Eanazawa  by 
rail,  whence  by  jinrikisha  to  the 
port  of  Fushiki  in  Etchu.  Naoetsu, 
on  the  Earuizawa  Bailway,  can  be 
reached  by  steamer  in  10  hrs.  In 
the  event  of  the  steamer  between 
Fushiki  and  Naoetsu  not  being 
available,  the  itinerary  by  road — 
mostly  dull  travelling — is  append- 
ed (see  p.  404). 

Maibaba-Tsubuoa  Hailway. 


Distance 
from 
Kyoto 

Names 

of 

Bemarks 

Stations 

45ni. 

maibaha. 

See  p.  246. 

49^ 

Nagahama 

See  p.  400. 

66l 

Takataukl 

67j 

Inokuchi 

69 

Kinomoto 

^ 

Nakanogd 

Ti:aiiagase 

71 

midda 

75J 

Tsuroga 

76 

KANA-0A.SAEI 

(Pier  Station) 
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Tsubxjga-Kanazawa  Kailway. 


DiBtance 
from 
Kanagasaki 

Names 

of 
Stations 

Remarks 

T 

21i 
26^ 
30 
35 
38^ 
42i 
46 
49i 
52 
67i 
62 
681 
74j 
80i 
86^ 

TSUKUGA 

Sagitsa 

Imaslid 

Sabanami 

TAKEBU 

Sabae 

Otoro 

FUKUI 

Morita 

Shinjo 

Kanetsu 

Hosorogi 

Daishdji 

Dobashi 

Komatsu 

Mikawa 

Matsutd 

KAKAZAWA 

( Temporary 
(     terminns. 

The  railway  journey  between 
Ky5to  and  Maibara  is  described  in 
Boute  27  ;  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Biwa,  as  far  as  the  next  station, 
Kagahama,  in  Boute  45. 

At  Nagaliaxna  (Inn,  Izatsu-ya 
at  station),  the  railway  leaves  the 
lake  and  the  scenery  becomes  tame. 
From  Yanagase  onward  to  IliJcida, 
the  line  runs  in  narrow  valleys 
between  wooded  hills  and  through 
several  tunnels;  thence  through 
cultivated  country  down  to  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Tsuruga  {Inriy  Kome-shichi) 
has  two  stations,  one  called  Tsuru- 
ga, another,  5  min.  further  on, 
called 

Kana-ga-saki,  or  the  Pier  Sta- 
tion. The  latter  {Irms,  Daikoku-ya, 
Kome-shichi)  should  be  prefer- 
red, as  the  steamer-office,  bank,  and 
other  useful  institutions  -  are  in 
its  vicinity.  Tsuruga  has  the  best 
harbour  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
is  in  constant  steam  communication 
with  the  lesser  ports  up  and  down 
the  coast.  The  town  itseUE  is  some- 
what shut  in ;  but  a  charming  view 
of  land  and  sea  may  be  obtained  by 
climbing  a  small  hill  near  the  rail- 


way station  called  Atago-yamay. 
beyond  which  again  is  the  site,  of 
the  castle  of  the  celebrated  warrior 
Nitta  Yoshisada.  The  long  promon- 
tory closing  in  the  bay  on  the  W. 
side,  and  sheltering  it  from  those  N. 
W.  blasts  that  render  the  winter  on 
this  coast  so  terrible,  is  called 
Tateishi-znki.  On  its  extremity 
stands  a  lighthouse — not,  however, 
visible  from  the  town.  The  stretch 
of  land  to  the  N.  E.,  which  looks 
like  a  promontory  as  seen  &om 
Tsuruga,  is  called  Eome-no-ura. 

Were  it  not  for  a  dozen  smoky 
tunnels  between  Tsuruga  and 
Imasho,  the  railway  journey  would 
be  a  pleasant  one.  The  line,  after 
climbing  up  and  round  the  hill 
that  stands  over  Kana-ga-saki,  runs 
along  the  face  of  the  heights  above 
the  batteries  and  the  Bay  of 
Tsuruga.  Here  and  there,  notably 
at  Sugitsu,  there  are  picturesque 
peeps  of  the  lower  slopes  and  of 
the  bay.  The  descent  to  Imasho 
leads  through  a  very  narrow  valley 
or  rather  a  succession  of  gorges. 
From  Fukui  on  to  Kanazawa  the 
railway  traverses  one  of  the  richest 
plains  in  Japan,  which  is,  however, 
unfortunately  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, traffic  being  almost  invariably 
suspended  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  especially  during  the  July 
rains. 

Takebu  {Liriy  Kome-ya)  manu- 
factures marbled  paper  (sumi- 
nagashi),  cotton,  silk,  and  hard- 
ware. One  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  the  vicinity  is  the  moun* 
tain  of  Mna-ga-take. 

Fukai  (/»«,  Nawa-ya ;  restt^  Tsu- 
kimi-rd),  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Daimyos  of  Ecihizen,  still  possesses 
the  picturesque  remains  of  the 
castle  which  wias  their  seat,  and  a 
Hongwanji.  temple  with  a  beautiful 
view  towac^s  tl»e  hills.  It  is  noted 
for  thd  manufacture  of  Juibutai, 
pftper^.and  yuton, — a  thick  oil-paper 
used  to  cover  the,  mats  in  summer. 
A  species  of  crab  called  nw-gani  is 
caught  all  along  the  coast,  and  tin- 
ned f OK  e^cport    A  pleasant  excur* 
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sion  can  be  made  from  Fiikui  to  the 
waterfall  of  Ichijd-daki^  distant  4  J 
n.  In  the  same  valley,  2  or  3  m. 
below  the  waterfall,  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  dating  from  the  16th 
century.  Fukui  is  the  best  place 
from  which  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Haku-san  (see  p.  301). 

To  foreigners,  FtLkui  will  be  farther  of 
interest  as  having  been  the  reeidence. 
from  1871  to  1872,  of  the  author  of  the 
Mikado's  Empire,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Gxiffis.  to 
whose  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
graphic  and  touching  account  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Daimyd  on  the  Ist  October, 
1871,  when  the  decree  abolishing  feudalism 
had  been  issued. 

Sakai,  also  called  Miktini  {Inn, 
Morota),  the  port  of  Fukui,  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Hino,   Asuwa,   and  Kuzuryu. 

Daishojl  was  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Christians  of  the 
Nagasaki  district  were  exiled  during 
the  last  persecution  of  1867-1873. 
Bather  than  stay  here  or  at  Ko- 
matsu  {Inn,  Shimotoku)  which  was 
formerly  a  castle-town  belonging  to 
the  Daimyo  of  Knga,  travellers 
should  put  up  at  the  vill.  of  Yanui- 
shiro,  about  Ij  ri  from  the  former, 
which  has  hot  springs  and  good 
accommodation.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  from  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides most  of  the  clay  for  the 
potters  of  Terai  and  Kanazawa. 
Yamanaka,  another  bathing  resort 
lies  further  up  among  the  hills. 

Matsudo  is  noted  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poetess  Kaga-no-Ohiyo. 
Travellers  will  remark  the  great 
industry  and  economy  practised  in 
the  agriculture  of  this  district,  even 
the  ridges  between  the  rice-fields 
being  sown  with  beans  or  barley. 

Kanazawa  (l7)n.9,  Ayabe,  Asada, 
Takabatake;  European  food  at  a 
resit,  in  the  public  garden)  was  the 
seat  of  the  lords  of  the  province  of 
Kaga,  the  richest  of  all  the  Dai- 
myos.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  Ishikawa,  which  in- 
cludes the  provinces  of  Eaga  and 
Noto.  It  is  both  clean  and  pictur- 
esque, and  the  hills  above  it  com- 


mand a  fine  prospect.  The  castle 
is  now  used  as  the  headquarters  of 
a  military  division.  To  the  r.  of 
the  castle  is  the  Public  Garden  call- 
ed by  the  literati  the  Ken'roku-en,  or 
"  Sixfold  Garden, "  because  possess- 
ing six  excellencies,  viz.  size,  pleas- 
ing appearance,  labour  bestowed 
upon  it,  an  air  of  antiquity,  run-* 
ning  water,  and  a  charming  view. 
The  grounds  contain  an  Industrial 
Museum  (Kwangyo  Ilakubutsu- 
kioan),  and  a  fine  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  fighting  in  the  Satsuma 
Eebellion.  The  monument,  which 
was  erected  in  1880,  consists  of  a 
pile  of  ijarge  stones  on  which  stands 
a  handsome  bronze  figure  or  Yama- 
to-take,  over  18  ft.  high.  Daijoji- 
yama  is  a  great  picnic  resort  in 
spring,  when  the  plum,  cherry,  and 
peach  blossoms  aU  come  out  toge- 
ther owing  to  the  late  disappear- 
ance of  the  snow.  At  Kanazawa 
the  celebrated  Kutani  porcelain  is 
produced  in  abundance.  A  visit 
should  be  paid  to  the  FoUeries  of 
Gankwa-do  near  the  Public  Garden, 
where  the  processess  of  manufac- 
turing and  painting  the  porcelain 
can  be  inspected.  Bronzes  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver  {zoga^i),  and 
fans  are  also  produced.  There  is 
some  fine  scenery  up  the  valley  of 
the  Saiqaioa,  and  the  system  of 
canals,  constructed  300  years  ago, 
well  deserves  inspection. 

2.  The  stages  of  the  jinrikisha 
journey  between  Kanazawa  and 
FushiM  are  as  follows  : — 


KANAZAWA :  - 

Tsubata   

Imai-surugi 
Takaoka 
FIJSHIKI    ... 


Ri  Cko  M. 

3  18      8i 
^    26      9 

4  3    10 
1    35      4J 


Total 13    10    32} 


Tsubata  will  be  a  station  on  the 
main  line  to  Toyama,  and  ultima- 
tely a  junction.  There  is  already  a 
branch  (33  miles),  running  from  it 
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to  Nanao  the  capital  of  the  proTince 
of  Noto. 

[This  province,  the  Jutland  of  Japan, 
obtains  its  name  from  the  word 
nottu,  which  means  "  peninsula  "  in 
the  language  of  the  former  Aino 
aborigines.  Noto  is  one  of  the  wet- 
test xurovinces  in  the  empire. 

Nanao  (Inrif  Ogome-ya)  is  a 
considerable  town  sitnated  on 
the  shores  of  a  miniature  in- 
land sea,  across  which  small 
steamers  ply.  No  mail  boats 
call  in  here,  unless  it  be  for 
shelter  during  a  gale.  The 
chief  holiday  resort  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  mineral 
spring  of  Wakura,  J  hr.  by 
jinriMsha  over  a  flat  road; 
but  it,  and  indeed  the  province 
of  Noto  generally — low,  sandy, 
and  poor  in  historic  associa- 
tions— are  little  calculated  to 
interest  the  foreign  visitor.] 

Ixnaisurugi  {Innj  Tokk5-ya)  is  a 
flourishing  place. 

Takaoka  {Inns,  Akai-ya,  Etchu- 
ya)  stretching  for  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  road  in  a  cotton-weav- 
ing and  silkworm-breeding  district, 
is  also  noted  for  its  dyes  and  hard- 
ware. 

[Tojrama  {Inns,  *Ki-ya,  Tai- 
sei-kaku),  capital  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  same  name  and  of 
the  province  of  Etchu,  can  be 
most  easily  reached  by  jin- 
rikislia  from  Takaoka,  5  ri  29 
cho  (14^  m.).  An  alternative 
way  is  by  coasting  steamer 
from  Tsuruga  or  Naoetsu  to 
Fushiki,  whence  small  boat  to 
Hignshi-Iwase  {Inn,  Kushi-ya) 
a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jinzii-gawa  in  about  3  hrs., 
from  which  Toyama  is  a  dis- 
tance of  2  ri  2  cho  (5  m.)  by 
jinrikisha. 

Toyama  was  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  Matsudaira  Shigematsu,  a 
cadet  of  the  MaedA  family,  of  which 
the  Paimyd  of  Eaga  was  the  head. 
The  castle  is  now  utilised  as  a 
school.    In  spite  of  its  remote  situa- 


tion, Toyama  enjoys  the  distincClon 
of  having,  comi>ared  with  other  pro- 
vinces of  Japan,  the  least  number 
of  illiterates.  But  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  wall- 
eyed. The  principal  trade  of  the 
place  consists  in  medicines  and 
leather. 

The  snow-capped  summit  of 
Haku-san  forms  a  striking  ob- 
ject in  the  landscape.  To- 
yama is  a  good  starting-point 
for  those  who,  approaching 
them  from  this  side,  wish  to 
scale  the  peaks  of  Etchu  and 
Hida,  described  in  Boute  36.] 

Fushiki  {Inns  by  Okada,  Ueda), 
having  been  made  one  of  the  "  Spe- 
cial Open  Ports,"  has  lately  risen 
into  prominence,  but  is  unattrac- 
tive. 

3.  The  following  is  tJie  Itinerary 
from  Fushiki  to  Naoetsu. 

FUSHIKI  to:—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Higashi  Twase 3      5  7} 

Nameri-kawa 3      6  7| 

Uotsu 2      8  5J 

Tomari  7  29  19 

Itoigawa 9      6  221 

Nagahama 9      8  22J 

NAOETSU    2  18  6 

Total    37      8    90} 

The  best  halting-places  between 
Fushiki  and  Naoetsu  are  Uotsu 
{Inn,  Hakata-^a),  and  Itoigawa 
{Inn,  Hayakawa).  The  last  day  of 
the  journey  is  also  the  most  pic- 
turesque, as  the  road  leads  for 
several  miles  along  bold  cliffs  by 
the  shore,  commanding  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

For  Naoetsu,  see  p.  265. 
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ROUTE    47. 

Fbom  Lake  Biwa  thbough  Waka- 
SA  AND  Tango  to  Ama-no-Hashi- 

DATE     ON     THE     SeA  OP    JaPAN, 

and  via  yushima  and   the 

Mines  of  Ikuno  to  Himeji 

ON  THE  Inland  Sea. 

When  the  railway  from  Kydto 
to  Arashi-yama  and  through  the 
province  of  Tamba  to  Miyazu  is 
completed,  it  will  afford  the 
most  expeditions  means  of 
reaching  Ama-no-Hashidate.  The 
highway  which  the  line  will  skirt 
is  even  now  the  most  direct  ap- 
proach (an  Itinerary  of  it  is  given 
on  p.  410) ;  but  as  the  scenery  is 
mostly  dull,  travellers  with  time 
on  hand  should  rather  chose  the 
more  picturesque  and  varied  route 
here  described.  The  roads  are 
excellent  throughout,  as  are  also 
the  inns. 

The  _first  stage  is  by  steamer 
from  Otsu  to  Imazu  in  3 J  hrs., 
after  which  the  Itinerary  is  as 
follows : 


IMAZU  to  :- 

— 

Ri 

Cho 

M, 

Knmagawa. . 

•   •  •   • 

..  4 

18 

11 

OBAMA  .... 

•   •  •   • 

..  4 

8 

lOi 

Wada  (or  boat)  . . 

..   4 

28 

llj 

Takahama  . . 

15 

1 

Eichisaka. . . 

..   2 

29 

6} 

Ichiba 

..  1 

13 

3j 

MAIZURU.. 

..  2 

16 

6 

Yura 

..  3 

9 

8 

MIYAZU  . . . 

..  3 

9 

8 

Gno  (Amarube). . 

..  4 

2 

10 

Top  of  Hiji-> 

• 
>4 

3 

18 

^ 

yama-toge 

,g'^ 

Kumihama 

a-- 

..  3 

18 

8* 

YUSHIMA 

S'.. 

..  4 

9| 

Toyooka  .... 

..  2 

32 

7 

Yoka 

..  5 

6 

12} 

Wadayama . . 

..   3 

9 

8 

Takeda  

..   1 

9 

3 

IKUNO 

..   4 

8 

lot 

Total 

58 

33  143| 

The  trip  up  the  west  coast  of 
Lake  Biwa  is  dehghtful  on  a  fine 
day.  Various  miniature  ports  are 
called  at, — Eatata,  Omizo  (Eatsu- 
no),  Funaki,  and  Fukamizo, — and 
one  gets  a  _ passing  glimpse  of 
several  of  the  Omi  H'lkkei  <see  p.396) 
notably  the  pine-tree  of  Karasaki. 
The  whole  lake  basin  is  seen  to  be 
enclosed  by  mountains,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  Mikami-yama 
(also  called  the  Fuji  of  Omi)  to  the 
r.,  Ibuki-yama  fiu*ther  ahead  to 
the  r.,  and  the  chain  of  Echizen 
forming  a  barrier  straight  ahead. 

Between  Imazu  {Inn,  Fnkuda- 
ya)  and  Kumagauyt  (Inn,  Hishi-ya), 
the  road  cuts  across  the  hills  sepa- 
rating the  province  of  Omi  from 
that  of  Wakasa  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Except  in  summer,  a  lower 
temperature  and  a  cloudier  sky  are 
apt  to  be  met  with  as  soon  as  the 
boundary  is  crossed. 

Obama  (*  Yahara-ya),  capital  of 
Wakasa  is  a  clean  sea-port  town 
noted  for  a  variety  of  lacquer 
{Wakasa-nuri)  with  serpentine  and 
starred  or  dotted  patterns  in  bronze 
or  green. 

A.  piece  of  any  size,  such  as  a  tray  or 
box,  occupies  five  or  six  months  in  the 
making ;  even  a  pair  of  chopsticks,  two 
months,  owing  to  the  many  layers  that 
are  applied  and  the  drying  necessary 
between  each. 

The  whole  coast  of  Wakasa  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  recalling  the  Inland 
Sea,  but  greener  and  more  abrupt, 
with  abrupt  islets  and  headlands 
all  wooded.  Such  narrow  strips 
and  patches  of  arable  land  as  are 
left  between  the  precipitous  hills 
and  the  sea  are  cultivated  with 
great  care,  and  the  peasantry  seem 
healthy  and  prosperous.  The 
invigorating  sea-breezes  are  unac- 
companied by  any  sea  smells, 
perhaps  owing  partly  to  the  absence 
of  tide. 

The  tidelessnesB  of  this  sea  on  the 
Japanebe  side  was  noted  by  the  poet 
Hitomaro  twelve  hundred  years  a^o.  The 
opposite  Eoi^ean  coast  alHO  has  an  un- 
usually si^iall  rise  aud  fall, — something 
under  18  inches. 
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The  sail  westwards  across  the 
Bay  of  Obamn  makes  a  charming 
variety .  Tada-ga-tdhe  is  the  highest 
peak  of  the  range  rising  behind  the 
town.  Ao*)a'yama  ahead  is  a  perfect 
little  Fuji  in  shape,  but  tree-clad  to 
the  summit.  From  the  landing* 
place  at  Wcida  it  is  flat  on  to  Taka- 
harm  (Inn,  Mugi-ya),  a  large  and 
proeperons  vill.  standing  on  a  pic- 
tnresqne  bay.  Thence  it  is  a  pretty 
inland  walk,  amidst  rich  cultivation 
and  over  two  or  three  hills,  via 
Kichisaka 

[This  is  the  best  place: whence  to 
climb  Aoba-ynma,  1  ri  to  the 
summit  by  an  easy  path.] 

to  lehiba  and 

Maizuru  (Inn,  *PQrukame-ya). 
This  small  but  clean  town,  whose 
name  is  alternatively  pronounced 
SuJcaku, 

j^Iai-zum  being  the  native  Japanese,  Bu- 
kaku  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the 
characters  If  11,  which  mean  "dancing 
crane." 

was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Daimyo,  and  possesses  numerous 
temples  both  Buddhist  and  Shintd. 
It  was  selected  in  1890  as  one  of 
the  chief  naval  stations  of  the 
empire ;  but  nothing  was  done  till 
1895,  and  the  dockyard  is  still  in 
process  of  construction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  naval  station  {Chinjufu) 
is  only  nominally  at  Maizuru,  the 
actual  spot  being  a  small  bay  2  ri 
to  the  E.,  round  a  headland  not  far 
from  Ichiba.  Visitors  are  not 
admitted. 

We  are  now  in  the  province  of 
Tango.  The  road  soon  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Yuragawa  at  its  most 
picturesque  part  not  far  from  the 
coast,  steep  hills, — some  of  them 
2,000  ft.  high,  accompanying  the 
river  to  its  very  mouth.  Yura,  a 
scattered  vill.,  is  mentioned  in  the 
national  annals  as  the  birthplace 
of  Urashima  (see  pp.  83-5).  From 
here  a  fine  causeway  leads  along 
the  bold  granite  cliffs  high  above 
the  sea,  till  turning  inland,  it 
passes  through    a    cutting    from 


whose  further  end  Ama-no-Hashi^ 
date  is  seen  straight  ahead  but  not 
to  advantage,  and  Miyazu  to  the  1. 
Miyazu  {In.nt  * Araki-ya  has  vUla 
on  outskirts  of  town,  with  bathing- 
stage  and  good  view)  is  a  small 
town  possessing  considerable  fish- 
eries, and  having  occasional  steam 
communication  east  and  west.  U 
derives  a  reflected  glory  from  Ama- 
no-Hashidate  which  lies  about 
IHoff. 

The  curious  name  Ama-no-HashidaU. — 
in  Chinese.  7'en-Xyo.— literally  "the  Bridge 
(or  ladder)  of  Heaven,"  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  this  place  in  allusion  to  the 
Ama  no  Uki-hnshi,  or  "Floating  Bridge 
of  Heaven,"  whereon  the  creator  and 
creatress,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  stood 
when  they  stirred  up  the  brine  of 
primeval  chaos  with  their  jewelled 
spear,  the  drops  from  which  consolidat- 
ed into  the  first  island  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago. 

Buddhist  legend,  too,  has  been  busy 
about  the  place.  Monju,  the  Gk>d  of 
Wisdom,  presides  over  tl^  chief  local 
temple.  The  following  story,  depicted  Ui 
the  accompanying  illuBtration,  is  also  told. 

About  A.D  700,  a  pious  hermit  from 
Kyoto,  named  Saion  Zenji,  struck  by  the 
loveliness  of  Ama-no-Haahldate,  took  up 
his  abode  on  Nariai-san,  raising  there  » 
little  shrine  to  Kwannon,  the  Ck)ddess  ot 
Mercy,  on  a  spot  situated  a  short  way 
above  the  Ippon-viaUu,  or  "  single  pine- 
tree"  mentioned  below.  There,  facing 
the  scene  of  beauty,  he  spent  all  his 
days  chanting  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
much  to  the  edification  of  the  country 
folk  who  came  to  pray  at  the  temple  from 
time  to  time.  But  in  this  luid  of  cold 
winters  there  came  a  season  when  the 
snow  fell  and  fell,  till  it  was  piled  up 
to  a  height  of  full  twenty  feet,  and  for 
many  weeks  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  was  cut  off.  The  hermit,  looUng 
out  one  morning,  saw  a  deer  that  had 
perished  of  hunger  and  cold.  He  himself 
was  cold  and  hungry,  but  he  pitied  the 
poor  creature  even  though  it  was  already 
dead,  and  he  remembered  likewise  that 
even  the  laity  were  forbidden  bv  the 
Merciful  One  to  eat  the  flesh  of  beasts 
— who  are  conscious,  suffering  crea- 
tures as  much  as  man  himsMf— how 
much  more  then  a  hermit  specially  devot- 
ed to  a  life  of  prayer  and  penance. 
Second  thoughts,  however,  succeeded  to 
these.  The  spirit  surely  of  the  divine 
commands  should  count  above  the  letter. 
He  could  do  more  to  help  on  the  con- 
version of  the  world  by  tasting  the  deer's 
flesh  and  thus  preserving  Us  own  life 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  country 
folk,  than  by  lying  down  and  dying,  as 
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he  must  otherwise  do.  He  therefore  cut 
off  a  slice  of  the  venUon,  cooked  it  and 
ate  halt  leaving  the  other  half  in  the  pot. 
Soon  afterwards,  when  noildcr  weather 
allowed  of  a  track  being  made  up  from 
the  village  to  the  holy  mountain,  the 
villagers  came  fearing  to  find  their  hermit 
starved  to  death ;  but  lo  and  behold  I  as 
tiiey  approached,  his  voice  was  heard 
ringing  out  clearly  across  the  sUvery 
scene  iu  accents  of  prayer  and  praisei 
Qe.told  them  what  had  happened.  Bat 
when  they  looked  into  the  pot  for  the 
other  half  of  the  slice  of  venison,  lo  !  it  was 
no  venison,  but  a  bit  of  wood  covered  on 
one  side  with  gold  foil.  Then  they  ex- 
azhined  the  sacred  image  of  the  goddess, 
and  found  that  a  piece  of  that  very  size 
and  shape  had  been  cut  out  of  hex  loins  ; 
and  when  they  put  the  piece  in  its  place 
it  clave  to  the  image,  whose  wound  was 
thus  healed  in  a  moment.  Then  all  knew 
that  the  seeming  stag  had  been  no  stag, 
but  the  merciful  goddess  Ewannon  in 
disguise,  who  had  given  of  her  own 
spiritual  flesh  to  support  the  pious  hermit 
In  his  dire  distress. 

Axua-no-BCashidate  has  been 
famous  throughout  Japan  from 
time  immemorial  an  one  of  the  Sa7\r 
kei,  or  "  Three  Great  Sights  "  of  the 
empire.  Decrilbed  in  prosaic  topo- 
graphical parlance,  it  is  a  narrow 
sandy  spit  which  nearly  closes  up  a 
lateral  arm  of  the  gulf  at  m  hose  head 
Miyazu  is  situated.  Its  length  is  a 
little  under  28  chd,  or  Dearly  2  m. 
Its  breadth  is  32  ken,  that  is  about 
190  tt.  English.  A  grove  of  pine- 
trees  extends  right  aloug  it.  The 
arm  or  bay  which  it  eu closes,  called 
Iwataki  no  Minato,  is  1  ri  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  over  1  n  from  N.  to  S. 
The  depth  of  the  bay  in  the  middle 
is  11  fathoms  ;  but  the  entrance  is 
too  shallow  to  admit  any  but  the 
smallest  craft.  Hence,  though  the 
waves  may  be  in  seething  commo- 
tion on  one  side,  on  the  otbet  but  a 
few  yards  off  there  is  the  perfect 
stillness  of  a  mill-pond.  At  the 
southern  tip  there  is  a  break  of 
some  20<)  yards,  crossed  by  ferry,     t 

Till  1870  the  pine-grove  came  down  to 
the  water's  edge  at  this  southernmost 
point.  In  that  year,  when  all  authority  was 
loosened  by  the  impending  downfall  of 
feudalism,  the  commou  people,  grasping 
at  a  paltry  gain,  began  ruthlessly  to  cut 
down  the  trees  and  dammed  up  the  natur* 
al  outlet  of  the  inner  lake  in  order  to  turn 


•p9xi  of  it  into  rice-flelds.  Then,  with  the 
summer  rains,  a  great  flood  came  down 
from  Oeyama,  and  swept  all  away,  includ- 
ing a  beautiful  lotus  pond  belonging  to 
the  Monju-dd. 

Such  are  the  bare  facts  relating 
to  this  celebrated  spot,  which  is 
reached  by  jinrikisha  from  Miyazu, 
the  jinrikisha  being  also  taken 
across  the  Monju-do  ferry  to  ride 
along  the  pine-grove.  But  Ama-no- 
Hashidate  to  be  appreciated  must 
be  viewed  from  a  height.  For  this 
purpose  the  jinrikisha  should  be 
taken  on  to  the  vill  of  I^iri  at  its 
N.  end,  and  the  visitor  should  cUmb 
a  few  did  up  Nariai-san  to  Tppon- 
maisii,  a  solitary  pine-tree  whence 
the  prospect  is  as  lovely  as  it  is 
unique.  Lake  Iwataki  lies  on  the 
r.  hand,  Miyazu  Bay  like  another 
lake,  on  the  1.,  with  Ama-no-Hashi- 
date  dividing  the  two  like  a  deUcat^ 
green  thread.  The  Bay  of  Kunda 
peeps  out  beyond  the  hills,  shutting 
in  Miyazu  with  Yura-ga-take  be4 
hind.  Turning  round,  we  have 
the  Sea  of  Japan  stretching  away 
to  the  horizon  with  the  high 
islands  of  Oshimaand  £ojima,  and 
in  the  extreme  distance  fiaku-san 
and  the  mountains  of  Eaga.  This 
expedition  can  easily  be  done  in 
an  afternoon. 

Another  favourite  point  for  view- 
ing Ama-no-Hashidate  is  the  Myo- 

ken-d^f  on  the  O-uchi-tdge,  2  ri  20 
cho  N.VV.  of  Miyazu,  over  which 
the  new  highway  to  the  hot  springs 
of  Yushima  will  lead. 

Six  or  seven  cho  to  the  S.  of 
Miyazu  is  a  fine  waterfall,  called 
Anda  no  taki,  Ko-Ama-no-Hashi- 
date  is  a  pretty  but  smaller  pine- 
clad  stretch  near  Kumihama. 

What  is  called  the  Ura-Maicariy 
that  is  the  N.  coast  of  the  big 
peninsula  to  the  N.  W.  of  Miyazu, 
is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  on 
account  of  its  -fine  rooks  and  good 
sea  air.  The  Bay  of  lue  is  the 
principal  local  fishing  ground, 
whales  being  taken  there,  as  well 
as  many  smaller  species. 
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The  distance  from  Miyazu  to  Yn- 
shima  over  the  Miiodaid-tdge  and 
Hijiyama-tdge  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  single  day  in  jinrikisha  "with 
iwo  men,  the  hills  haying  easy  gra- 
dients, and  pedestrians,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  able  to  save  a 
l^ood  deal  by  short  cats. 

'  [Another  road,  sometimes  taken 
if  happening  to  be  in  better 
repair,  leads  over  the  O-nchi- 
toge.  The  distance  from  Miya- 
zu \o  Yushima  tl.is  way  is 
between  15  and  16  ri^  the  first 
stage  of  2  ri  being  by  steam- 
ferry  to  Iwataki-hama.] 

The  scenery  is  pleasing  except 
>r  the  effects  of  deforestation, 
'he  finest  stage  is  near  the  end, 
rhere  one  comes  down  to  the 
laruyama-gaica,  to  cross  over  by 
^erry  to  the  other  side.  The  high 
;reen  hills,  which  here  hem  in  the 
river  near  its  mouth,  the  tranquil 
[water,  and  the  big  junks  moored 
near  the  shore,  make  a  peaceful 
'picture.  The  highest  hill  toward 
the  sea  is  Tsuyamn.  From  the 
ferry  it  is  13  cho  to 

Tusliima,  a  little  town  of  inns 
and  batU-houses  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  hot  springs,  which 
folks  come  all  the  way  from  Kyo- 
to and  Osaka  to  visit.  The  best 
inns  are  *  Tuto-ya,  with  private 
spring,  and  Nishimura.  The  public 
baths  are  well  arranged,  and  the 
water  which  is  very  hot  and  slightly 
sulphurous  will  be  tempered  for  the 
convenience  of  first-class  guests. 
The  summer  is  the  busiest  sea- 
son. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  springs,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  known  ever  since  A. 
D.  593,  is  called  iTo  no  yu,  lit.  "the  hot 
water  of  the  stork,"  in  allosion  to  a  tale 
which  is  not  without  its  counteri>artB  in 
Europe.  A  peasant  (so  it  is  alleged)  was 
suiprised  to  see  a  stork,  api>arently  sutfer- 
ing  from  pain  in  its  legs,  alighting  and 
burrowing,  as  it  were,  in  the  ground  at  a 
certain  spot  on  the  plain.  It  did  this  for 
several  days  mnning,  and  at  last  flew 
away  cured.  1  hereupon  the  peasant 
examined  the  8i)ot,  and  discovered  the 
mineral  spring,  over  which  he  and  his 
fellows  erected  a  bathing-shed. 


We  now  leave  the  coast  regioa 
and  turn  south,  following  for 
many  miles  the  broad  green  waters 
of  the  placid  Maruyama-gawa,  with 
green  ranges  on  either  side  in  the 
distance.  Three-quarters  of  an 
horn-  may  be  well  spent  in  visiting 
the  basaltic  Cai^s  of  Oembfidd^ 
which  are  seen  high  up  on  the  op- 
posite (r.)  bank.  There  is  a  ferry 
to  them  at  the  hamlet  of  Futami, 

Toyooka  (inn,  Miki-ya)  is  a 
large  town  lining  the  1.  bank  .of  the 
river,  and  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  yanagi-gori.  The  other 
towns  on  the  way,  Yoka,  Yabu- 
ichiba,  and  Wadayama,  are  dull 
places  calling  for  no  description ; 
but  the  pleasing,  almost  English 
character  of*  the  scenery  continues 
all  the  way  up  the  river.  There  is 
a  steep  hill  just  before  reaching 

Ikuno  {Inn,  •Shiba-sen).  This 
place,  almost  exactly  on  the  water- 
shed between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
the  Inland  Sea,  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  1,200  ft.  in  the  midst  of  steep 
wooded  hills,  gay  in  autumn  with 
every  tint  of  red  and  yellow,  and 
is  said  to  experience  a  daily  rain- 
fall. Its  present  importance  comes 
from  its  silver  mines,  which  are 
the  second  largest  in  the  empire 
and  the  best  worked.  (The  largest 
are  those  of  Innai  in  the  province 
of  tJgo, — see  Bonte  77.)  It  is  a 
noisy  little  town,  but  clean. 

The  general  name  of  Ikuno  covers  three 
separate  mines, — Tasei,  Mikobata.  and 
Kianagase.  the  two  former  of  which  pro- 
duce  silver  and  gold,  the  last  silver  and 
copper.  The  ore  is  brought  on  a  light 
railway  to  the  village,  where  the  silver 
is  extracted.  Two  processes  are  employ- 
ed. In  one,  the  crushed  and  roasted  ore 
is  lixiviated  with  h7]>osulphite  of  soda, 
and  the  silver  then  precipitated  by  sul- 
phite. The  machinery  is  driven  by  tur- 
bines. Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  works 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
Fifteen  hundred  persons  are  employed, 
including  a  number  of  women  and  little 
girls  above  ground.  The  miners  work 
day  and  night  in  three  shifts  of  8  hours 
each,  the  above-ground  hands.  11  hours. 

A  spare  afternoon  at  Ikuno  may 
be  devoted  to  strolling  up  to  the 
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dam  {M'thuchi  no  chosui)y  1}  m.  off, 
"Qsed  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
at  the  head  of  the  flame,— power 
about  200  horae-power. 

The  Bantan  Bailway. 


Distance 
from 
Ikuno 

Nai^ies  of  Stations 

5    m. 

9 
12 
144 
16| 
20| 
22J 
24f 
27J 
30i 

IKUNO 

Hase 

Teramae 

Tsurui 

Amaji 

Fukuzaki 

Koro 

Nibuno 

Nozato* 

HIMEJI 

Shikama 

IShikamcty  the  terminus  of  the 
line  to  which,  however,  we  do 
not  go,  is  a  small  port  on  the 
coast] 

The  railway  journey  from  Ikuno 
to  Himeji  occupies  2^  hr.  down  the 
valley  of  the  Ichikawa,  picturesque 
with  high  hills.  Just  at  the  last 
these  lose  their  greenness,  and 
assume  the  bare  patchy  aspect 
characteristic  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Inland  Sea.  Then  Himeji 
Castle  comes  in  sight. 

Himeji  \see  p.  348). 


Itinerary  of  the  main  road* 
Ky6to  to  Miyazu  through  thej 
vince  of  Tamba. 

KYOTO  to:—  Ri  Cho 

Kameoka 6  2     14 

Sonobe 4  21 

Hinoki-yama 3  31 

Ikuno  5  33     1{ 

Fukuchi-yama   ...    2  26 

Komori  (Tadehara)  3  13 

Ogawa 3  13 

Yura 2  20 

MIYAZU 3  f      8! 

Total    35  24    8?' 


(Do  not  confound  the  Ikuno 
this   Itinerary,    which   is    in    t 
province  of  Tamba,  with  Ikuno 
Tajima,  described  above. ) 

TLe  best  halting-places  are  Soh 
he  {Inn,  Ishikawa),  and  Fukuc) 
yama  {Inn,  Daikatsu). 

There  is  an  excellent  jinriMsl 
road  the  whole  way,  and  baa) 
from  Kyoto  cover  the  distance  . 
18  hrs.  As  far  as  Hinoki-yan 
it  is  dull  travelling;  but  then< 
onwards  the  scenery  improves. 

An  alternative  way  from  Fuki 
chi-yama  to  the  coast  is  by  boi 
down  the  Yuragawa.  But  trave 
lers  are  advised  to  take  the  boj 
only  as  far  as  Komori,  3  ri,  tl 
current  being  swift  down  to  thi 
place,  but  sluggish  beyond.  Th 
passage  occupies  2  hrs.,  either  b 
passenger  boat  starting  daily,  < 
by  private  boat.  The  scenery  : 
romantic. 
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SECTION  IV. 


WESTERN  JAPAN  AND  THE 

INLAND  SEA. 


V 


(Routes  48 — 57. 
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ROUTE    48. 

The  Inland  Sea.  and  the  Chief 
Places  on  ob  neab  its 

NOKTHEBN    ShOBE. 

1.  OENEBAL  INFOBMATION.  2.  THE 
8ANy5  BAIL  way.  3.  THK  INIiAND 
SEA  BY  COASTING  8TEAMEB.  4. 
THE  INLAND  SEA  BY  MAIL  8TBAMEB. 
5.  NOBTHEBN  SHOBE :  GEAYAMA, 
[SHODO-SHIMA],  rUKUYAMA,  TOMO- 
TSt%  ONOMICHI,  MIHABA,  TAEE- 
HABA,  KUBE,  HIBOSHIMA,  MIYA  JIMA, 
IWAKUNI,  TANAITSU,  MITAJTBI, 
YAMAOUCHI,  TOYO-T7BA,  SHIMONO- 
8EKI,  MOJI. 

1. — Gbnebal  Infobmation. 

The  Inland  Sea  is  the  name 
given  to    the    water    space    lying 
between   the  Main  Island  on  the 
north,  and  the  islands  of  Shikokn 
and  Ky&shu  on  the  sonth.    It  com- 
mnnicates  with  the  open  sea  by  the 
Naruto  passage  and  Akashi  Strait 
on  the  east,  by  the  Bnngo  Channel 
between  Shikokn  and  Kyushn,  and 
by  the  Strait  of  Shituonoseki  at 
the  western  end.     It  is  about  240 
miles  long  from  Akashi  Strait  to 
Shimonoseki,    its    greatest   width, 
(opposite  the  Bnngo  Channel)  being 
about  40  m.,  while  it  narrows  to 
8  m.  where  the  province  of  Bizen 
iapproaohes  that  of  Aanuki  in  longi- 
[tude  134°.      The  Japanese   divide 
into  five  open  spaces  or  Nada^ 
rhich,  named  from  East  to  West, 
ire    as    follows:  —  Harima    Kada, 
(ingo   Nada,    Mishima  Nada,  lyo 
Tada,   and  Suwo  Nada.      Harima 
Tada  is  divided  from  Bingo  Nada 
|y  an  archipelago  of  islands,  rocks, 
td    shoals,    through    which    the 
passage  for  ships  narrows  in  some 
.  places  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  Bin- 
go Nada  is  divided  from  Mishima 
*    Nada,  and  the  latter  from  lyo  Nada 
in  the  same  manner,  and  here  the 
channel  is  even  narrower,  notably 


at  one  place  where  there  is  only 
just  room  for  two  ships  to  pass 
abreast. 

The  Inland  Sea  affords  the  most 
direct  route  from  Kobe  to  Naga- 
saki and  Shanghai.  For  vessels 
proceeding  anywhere  to  the  west- 
ward it  offers  a  smooth  water 
passage,  by  which  the  uncertain 
weather  and  stormy  seas  of  the 
outer  passage  may  be  avoided.  No 
doubt  the  intricacies  of  the  chan- 
nels may  present  some  disadvant- 
ages to  mariners ;  but  to  the  travel- 
ler the  smoothness  of  the  water 
and  the  continuously  varying  and 
picturesque  scenery  are  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  pleasure  and  comfort 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
larger  islands  are  mountainous; 
and  although  (differing  in  thi& 
from  most  parts  of  Japan)  they 
lack  timber,  the  effective  contrast 
of  light  and  shade  gives  colour  to 
the  background.  The  smaller 
islands  are  of  every  conceivable 
fantastic  shape,  some  being  mere 
rocks,  while  others  attain  to  consid- 
erable height  and  size.  Nearly 
all  are  inhabited  by  a  half-farm- 
ing, half-fishing  population.  The 
shores  are  lined  with  villages,  the 
hill-sides  laid  out  in  fields,  and  the 
waters  studded  with  trading  junks 
and  fishing-boats.  According  to 
Japanese  accounts,  the  total  num- 
ber of  islands  amounts  to  several 
thousands,  though  it  is  a  puzzle  to 
understand  how  they  were  ever 
counted.  Another  puzzle  to  the 
European  visitor,  to  whom  the  In- 
land 8ea  has  become  n  household 
word,  is  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  no  corresponding 
name  in  common  use.  'J*he  terms 
Seto  no  uchi  (lit.  •*  within  the  chan- 
nels") and  Nai-kaiy  ("lUner  sea") 
are  mere  inventions  of  modem 
chartmakers,  intended  to  translate 
the  English  name.  Neither  have 
the  Japanese  poets  ever  raved  over 
this  lovely  portion  of  their  native 
country.  Only  Suma  and  Akashi 
at  its  eastern  end  seem  to  have 
arrested  their  attention.     All  the 
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'Bhotild  do  it  justice. 

The  £Bh  and  Ehell-fisli  of  tbe 
Inland  Sea  enjoy  a  great  repntatiou 
nrith  native  g</iirmBls. 

2. — Thr  SiNiro  Bailwiy. 
A  line  of  i^way,  called  the  Snu- 
yS  Bfliiway,  is  nearly  completed 
^aloug  tlie  northern  shore  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  starting  from  Kobe, 
^ssijig  through  Himeji,  Okayama, 
Onomicbi,  HitOHhima,  Ivakuni,  To- 
kuyama,  and  Mitajiii,  and  ending 
at  SMmonoseld.  It  is  intended  to 
oonneot  with  the  EynRhtl  BaHway, 
which  startn  from  Uoji  on  the  op- 
posite tnde  of  the  stiaits  and  ti 
minates  at  Nt^asald.  Dp  to  t 
present  (1898),  the  following  por- 
tion of  the  Sanyd  line  has  been 
opened  to  traffic. 


Malkn-KOeu 

AkMhi   

6knDo 
TBUchlyaou 

HIMEJI  let. 

TatauDO 
Nuba    . 

KsmlgOil 
Mlunliatl 


of  Onomichi.  T^e  passing  glimpse 
of  the  castles  of  Hini^i,  Okayama, 
and  especially  Fnknyama  also  af- 
ford some  variety.  But  take  it  nl- 
togethsr,  this  nection  of  the  line  is 
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the  least  picturesque.  From  Mi- 
hara,  whose  station  stands  actually 
in  the  castle-gronnds,  we  plunge 
inland  among  the  mountains,  to 
reach  an  elevated  plateau  at  Shira- 
ichi,  which  is  followed  to  Haohi- 
hon-matsu,  whence  down  again 
through  a  very  narrow  valley  to 
Kaidaichi  and  Hiroshima,  near  the 
coast.  On  the  plateau  notice  the 
local  peculiarity  of  brown  vitreous 
tiles,  different  from  the  grey  blue 
tiles  of  other  parts  of  Japan. 

Far  and  away  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  SaDy6  line  is  that 
between  Hiroshima  and  Yanaitsu — 
a  run  of  nearly  50  miles — which  is 
a  continual  feast  to  the  eye  of  is- 
lands, straits,  and  headlands,  with 
the  dark  blue  sea  and  the  pale 
blue  mountains  of  Shikoku  in  the 
distance.  Miyajima  (see  p.  422) 
should  be  specially  noticed.  The 
lofty  island  (2,000  ft.)  further  on 
near  Gbatake  is  called  Dshima. 
After  another  plunge  inland,  the 
line  comes  out  again  on  the  rock- 
fltrewn  and  pine-dad  shore  at 
Kudamatsu  near  Tokuyama,  which 
it  follows  for  several  miles.  The 
final  piece,  still  to  be  built,  on  to 
Toyo-ura  and  Shimonoseki  at  the 
western  gate  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
should  form  a  picturesque  termina- 
tion to  the  journey.  For  notices  of 
the  chief  towns  passed  through — 
their  sites  and  their  inns — see 
pp.  419-426; 

3. — ^Thk  Inland  Ska  by 
CoA&TiNo  Steameb. 

Delightful  as  are  some  of  the 
views  which  the  Sanyo  Railway 
journey  affords  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
the  charms  of  the  latter  can  be 
infinitely  better  appreciated  from 
shipboard.  Those  whom  a  general 
glance  at  the  scenery  contents,  or 
to  whom  first-rate  accommodation 
is  a  si}i.e  qua  non,  will  do  best  to 
take  passage  from  Kobe  to  Naga- 
saki in  one  of  the  mail  steamers. 
The  course  usually  folio  wed  and  the 
chief  x>oint8  passed  are  desciibed 
in  the  following  section.    Persons 


tolerant  of  less  good  accommoda- 
tion, and  desirous  to  do  the  Inland 
Sea  and  its  shores  more  thoroughly,, 
have  innumerable  small  coasting, 
steamers  at  their  disposal.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  a  schedule  of 
these,  as  not  only  do  the  hours  of 
sailing  and  the  ports  of  call 
vary  according  to  circumstances,, 
but  the  companies  themselves 
frequently  change.  The  largest 
and  most  permanent  for  many 
years  past  has  been  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kwaisha,  which  owns  some 
good  vessels,  with  first  class  {joto) 
and  "extra  first  class"  {tokuheisu) 
accommodation.  Among  the  ports 
touched  at  are  Takamatsu,  Ta- 
dotsu,  Imabari,  Mitsu-ga-hama,. 
Tomotsu,  Onomichi,  Takehara, 
Ondo,  Kure,  Hiroshima,  Iwakuni,. 
Yanaitsu,  Murozu,  Tokuyama,  Mi- 
tajiii,  Shimonoseki,  Moji,  Beppu, 
Oita,  and  Saganoseki.  The  steam- 
ers also  call  at  many  places 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  such  as  Uwajima  and  K5cM 
in  Bhikoku;  Hagi,  Hamada,  Ksaki,. 
and  Sakai  on  the  Sea  of  Japan;. 
Hakata  and  Eagoshima  in  Kyushu;. 
Iki,  Tsushima,  and  Fusan.  The 
starting-point  of  somQ  of  these 
steamers  is  Osaka,  but  most  call  in 
at  Hyogo.  The  times  of  the  actual 
runs  between  each  of  the  following 
ports  by  the  larger  steamers  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha  are  stated 
as  follows : — 
Osaka  to : — 

Kobe 1  hour. 

Takamatsu 5J    „ 

Tadotsu If    „ 

Tomotsu If    ,, 

Onomichi .1      „ 

Takehara 1 J    „. 

Setojima l|    „ 

Kure I    „ 

Ujina  (Hiroshima).  1      „ 

Miyajima f    „ 

Iwakuni f    „ 

Kuga ij    „. 

Yanaitsu    J    „ 

Tokuyama .3»]    „ 

Mitajiri 1      „. 

Moji 3i    „. 
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Notices  are  generally  not' issued 
till  the  day  of  sailing ;  punctuality 
is  rarely  observed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments being  quite  Japanese,  only 
^hose  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  the  country  and  its 
.customs  are  advised  to  embark 
on  a  lengthy  tour  by  this  means. 
Slippers  should  bs  kept  handy,  as 
boots  must  be  taken  off  on  enter- 
ing the  cabin,  the ,  same  as  in 
.Japanese  houses  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  native  cuisine  is 
.generally  pretty  good  of  its  kind 
and  sometimes  supplemented  by  a 
ilittle  meat,  but  the  meals  are  often 
•served  at  startling  hours. 

The  ideal  way  of  seeing  the 
Inland  Sea  would  be  to  have  one's 
own  yacht;  next  best  to  this,  it 
might  be  possible  to  hire  native 
craft.  Omnibus  row-boats  touch 
at  many  points  not  visited  even 
by  the  smallest  steamers,  bat 
foreigners  will  do  best  to  en- 
gage a  whole  boat  for  themselves. 
During  the  long  days  of  spring 
and  summer,  one  of  the  prettiest 
portions  of  the  Inland  Sea  may  be 
joompressed  into  a  brief  space  of 
time  by  taking  rail  from  Kobe  to 
»Onomichi  (9  hrs.),  whence  next 
morning  by  steamer  vik  Takehara, 
Ondo,  Kure,  and  Ujina  to  the  island 
of  Miyajima,  which  is  reached  in 
'daylight ;  next  day  back  to  Kobe  by 
Jtrain  from  Miyajima  station  on  the 
mainland,  or  else  proceed  west- 
ward, also  by  train. 

4. — ^VOTAOB  DOWN  THB   InIAND   SeA 

BY  Japan  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  Stbameb. 

In  describing  the  steamer  route, 
our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
points  which  are  immediate  to  the 
track. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  anchorage 

.at  Kobe,  Wada  Point  is  rounded, 

the  ship  is  steered  close  along  the 

land  for  Akashi  Strait,  and  at  about 

1  hour*  is  close  off  the  lighthouse 

•The  expresBions  "at  1  honr,"  "at  2 
iboim,"  etc.,  in  the  desciiptioii  of   this 


on  the  1.,  with  the  town  of  Akashi 
on  the  r.  After  passing  through 
the  straits,  the  track  edges  a  tittle  to 
the  south  to  clear  a  dangerous  shoal 
on  the  r.,  and  crosses  the  Harima 
Nada.  The  ship  is  now  Mrly  with- 
in the  Inland  Sea,  with  the  large 
islands  of  Awaji  and  Shikoku  on 
the  1.  and  the  first  group  of  lesser 
islands  ahead.  (For  description  of 
Awaji,  see  Route  49 ;  for  Shikoku, 
see  Eoutes  52-56.) 

At  4  hrs.  she  enters  the  first  of 
the  intricate  passages.  The  large 
island  on  the  r.  is  Shodo-shima 
(see  p.  420),  with  a  rocky,  indent- 
ed shore  and  weil-cultivated  slopes. 
The  course  leads  within  a  mile  of 
its  southern  extremity,  the  coast  of 
Shikoku  being  about  3  m.  to  the  L 
From  here  the  ship  turns  a  little 
to  the  north,  and  soon  after  the 
castle  town  of  Takamatsu  opens  out 
on  the  1.,  at  the  l^ead  of  a  deep  bay. 
At  5  hrs.  Ogishima,  with  high  cliffs 
descending  sti*aight  into  15  fathoms 
of  water,  is  passed  within  a  stone's 
throw  on  the  left.  Takamatsu  castle 
here  stands  out  finely.  Oki  and 
Teshima  on  the  r.  both  produce 
copper  ore,  and  the  surface  workings 
may  be  observed  in  passing .  From 
Ogishima  very  careful  piloting  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  ship  safely 
amongst  the  numerous  shoals  and 
islets  that  line  both  sides  of  the 
track.  At  6  hrs.  the  lighthouse  on 
the  S.E.  end  of  Nab^shima  (also 
called  Yoshima)  is  passed,  when  the 
castle-towns  of  SaJcaide  and  Mam- 
game  will  be  visible  on  the  1.  At 
this  point  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  The  ship  is 
completely  landlocked,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  between  the  rocks  and  islets 
with  which  the  sea  is  studded.  The 
ship  swings  round  point  after  point, 
passing  villages  near  enough  to 
watch  the  doings  of  their  imiabit- 
ants,  and  threatens  to  swamp  some 

voyage  signify,  "when  the  steamer  has 
been  1  honr  ont  of  K6be."  *'2  hours  oat  of 
Kobe,"  etc.,  taking  12  knots  per  honr  as 
the  average  speed 
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fishing-boat  at  every  turn.  Through 
all  these  narrows  the  tides  rush 
with  a  velocity  of  from  4  to  6  knots, 
adding  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
navigation.  At  times  the  vessel 
can  hardly  sten^  the  rush  of  water, 
and  heels  from  side  to  side  as  it 
catches  her  on  either  bow. 

After  Nabeshima,  Ushijima  is 
passed  either  N.  or  S.,  and  at  7  hrs. 
the  ship  will  be  abreast  of  Takami- 
shima,  lofty,  with  a  clump  of  pines 
hiding  a  temple  on  the  summit. 
The  shore  of  Shikoku  now  projects 
as  a  long  promontory,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Bingo 
Nada.  In  the  bight  to  the  1.  is  the 
trefoil-shaped  island  of  Awashima, 
whose  northern  extremity  is  passed 
within  a  stone's  throw.  The 
glasses  will  give  a  good  view  of 
Tadotsu,  formerly  the  residence  of 
a  I>aimy5,  bearing  south.  If  Ushi- 
jima is  passed  on  the  north  side, 
the  shores  of  Honshima  and  Hiro- 
shima will  be  very  close  on  the 
right,  and  a  curious  rock  only  10 
ft.  above  water  on  the  1.  At  7}  hrs. 
the  first  narrows  are  cleared,  and 
the  ship  enters  the  Bingo  Nada, 

From  this  point  there  are  two 
routes  leading  through  the  archi- 
pelago that  separates  the  Bingo 
Nada  from  the  Mishima  Nada, — 
one  to  the  north,  passing  north  of 
the  islands  and  having  the  shore 
of  the  mainland  on  the  light, 
one  to  the  southward  of  the  islands, 
having  the  shore  of  Shikoku  on  the 
left.  The  Northern  Passage^  which 
is  by  far  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two,  is  longer  by  8  miles ;  and  for 
2  his.  the  ship  winds  in  and  out 
of  extremely  intricate  channels, 
which  at  the  widest  are  not  more 
than  2  miles  across,  and  in  some 
places  not  more  than  1,500  feet. 
The  channel  is  entered  at  S^  hours, 
passing  close  to  the  south  of  Yoko- 
shima.  Then  the  track  turns  to 
the  north,  between  Inno-shima,  a 
large  island  1,250  feet  high  on  the 
].,  and  Mukaijima  on  the  r.,  where 
the  channel  is  just  100  yards  across. 
It  opens  out  a  little  off  Mihara,  a 


castle-lown  of  some  importance, 
which  is  seen  on  the  right  at  about 

9  hrs.  Thence  the  track  turns  to 
the  southward,  and  narrows  again. 
At  lOj^  hrs,  the  ship  is  off  Osaki->- 
shima  r.,  with  a  small  rocky  islet 
on  the  1.,  and  shortly  after  the  track 
joins  that  of  the  southern  route. 

If  the  Southern  Passage  be  ti^en, 
the  ship  passes  between  two  high 
islands  with  bare  precipitous  sides, 
at  8}  hrs.  Next  a  small  group  of 
rocky  islets  is  passed  on  the  1.,  and 
the  town  of  Imabari  on  the  coast 
of  Shikoku  comes  in  sight  ahead. 
At  about  10  hrs.  the  track  turns 
sharp  to  the  northward,  between 
Oshima  on  the  r.,  and  Shikoku  on 
the  1.  These  narrows  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  especially  if  the 
tide  happens  to  be  running  strongly 
in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the 
narrowest  part,  less  than  100  yards 
wide,  the  vessel  swerves  from  side 
to  side.  *  Hard  a  port ! '  and  •  Hard 
a  starboard ! '  are  the  continual 
cries.  If  the  vessel  has  not  suffi- 
cient speed,  she  may  be  turned  right 
round.    Indeed,  one  steaming  even 

10  knots  has  been  known  to  be 
obliged  to  go  back  and  wait  for  a 
fair  tide,  and  large  swirls  have 
sometimes  been  observed  measur- 
ing 6  ft.  across  and  10  ft.  deep. 
Atter  two  or  three  miles  in  a 
northerly. direction,  the  track  turns 
to  the  westward.  Here  the  ship  is 
again  completely  landlocked,  the 
mountainous  islands  of  Oshima 
and  Omishima  on  the  r.,  Shikoku 
on  the  1.,  and  Gsaki-shima  ahead 
closing  in  the  prospect  on  all  sides. 
But  after  passing  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  province  of 
lyo,  with  its  white  outlying  rocks, 
the  view  opens  out,  and  at  11 
hrs.  the  track  by  the  northeni 
passage  is  joined. 

The  course  now  turns  southward 
again  along  the  shore  of  Shikoku, 
where  the  mountain  ranges  are 
well-wooded,  and  the  highest  peaks 
tipped  with  snow  as  early  as 
December.  At  12  hrs.  the  coast  of 
Shikoku  is  again  approached  within 
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2  miles.     A  little  later,  the  ship 
threads  her  way  through  another 
narrow  passage  between  Gogoshima 
on  the  1.  with  a  white  light,  and 
MntsuM  and    Nakashima  on  the 
xi^ht.    Just  behind  Gogoshima  lies 
Mitsn-ga-hama,  one  of  the    chief 
ports  of  the  province  of  lyo.    Mn- 
tsnki  is  passed  close  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  workings  from  which 
the    material    for    manufaoturiug 
porcelain  is  obtained.    Leaving  Go< 
goshima  behind,  another  small  is- 
land comes  in  sight  with  a  light- 
house, whose    light   is   visible  20 
miles.    Then  the  ship  is  fairly  in  the 
lyo  Nada,  and  at  13  hrs.  is  nearly  up 
to  Yurishima,  a  curious  double  is- 
land consisting  of  two  hills  respec- 
tively 400  ft.  and  200  ft.  high  joined 
by  a  narrow  sand-bank.  This  island 
may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Eight 
miles  beyond  it  is  another  steep 
island,  and  at  14J^  hrs.  Yashima, 
500  ft.  high,  is  passed  very  closely. 
At  this  point  the  Bungo  Channel 
opens  to  the  southward,  and  the 
track  turns  a  little  to  the  north, 
passingUwashima  at  some  distance 
and  Eimejima  within  a  few  miles. 
From  here  the  track  lies  through  the 
8mcd  Xada,  midway  between  Kyu- 
shu and  the  mainland,  and,  being 
nnrelived  by  smaller  islands,  pos- 
sesses no  features  of  special  interest. 
At  18  hrs.  a  red  buoy  marking  the 
edge  of  the  Motoyama  spit  is  passed 
on  the  right,  and  the  track  turns 
north  for  Shimonoseki.    Here  the 
land  draws  together  on  both  sides, 
£ormiDg  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki, 
which  vary  from  4  m.  to   1  m.  in 
width,  and  are  further  narrowed  by 
numerous  shoals  and  sand-banks. 
At  19  hrs.  the  ship  rounds  Isaki  on 
the  1.,  and  threads  her  way  through 
the  shallows  past  the  town  of  Shi- 
monoseki r ,  with  Moji  1.  The  steam- 
er  track  skirts  the  flat  shore,  winds 
round    the  south    of   Hikoshima, 
turns  to  the  north-west,  and  then 
due  north  towards  the  island  of 
Bokuren.    This  is  known  to  pilots 
as  the  south  passage.     There  are 
two  others, — a  middle  one,  safe  only 


for  quite  small  steamers,  and  a 
northern,  the  deepest  of  all,  which 
the  "Empress  "  boiftts  avail  of.  The 
whole  channel  is  well-lighted  and 
marked ;  but  the  strong  tides  which 
runh  through  render  it  even  more 
difficult  to  navigate  safely  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Inland  Sea. 
Some  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Ewai- 
sha's  steamers  stop  off  Shimonoseki 
for  an  hour  or  so,  to  land  mails,  etc. 
Not  counting  this  stoppage,  the 
ship  will  be  ofE  Bokuren  and  fairly 
through  the  Inland  Sea  at  20  hrs. 

As  almost  all  travellers  go  on  to 
Nagasaki,  the  description  of  the 
route  is  continued  on  to  that  port. 

From  liokuren  the  track  turns 
west,  close  past  Shiroshima  ;  then 
gradually  south.  At  22  hrs.  the 
ship  is  about  1  m.  off  Koshime-no- 
Oshima  (Wilson's  Island).  The 
coast  of  Ayushti  (see  Bte.  G2)  now 
extends  southward  on  the  left — 
bold,  rugged,  and  deeply  indented, 
with  numerous  harbours,  outlying 
islands,  and  a  background  of  lofty 
mountains.  At  24  hrs.  the  deso- 
late, rocky  islet  of  Eboshi-jima 
(Hat  Island),  with  its  lighthouse, 
is  close  at  hand,  due  south  of 
whicji,  on  the  shores  of  a  deep  bay, 
lie  the  coal-fields  of  Earutsu,  and 
the  district  where  the  celebrated 
Hizen  porcelain  is  manufactured. 
Eight  miles  away  on  the  r.  is  the 
large  island  of  Iki,  with  several 
small  rocky  islets  nearer  in  the 
same  direction. 

Iki  is  mostly  table-land,  from  500  to  700 
ft.  high,  with  scant  timber  and  poor  soU. 
The  chief  village  is  Gonoura  on  the  S.  W. 
side,  poBsessing  a  fair  anchorage.  Small 
steamers  run  between  this  place  and 
Yoboko  in  Hizen.  where  the  Japan-Korean 
cable  is  landed. 

From  EboshiTJima  the  track  turns 
gradually  to  the  south,  passing 
Kagnra-sbiuia  and  Madara-shima. 
At  28  his.  the  N.E.  end  of  Hirado 
is  dose  at  hand,  and  Doshuna  1  m. 
on  the  left.  Hirado  is  17}  m.  long, 
narrow  and  hilly,  trending  N.  N.  E:' 
and  S.S.W.,  the  highest  point  is 
1,792  ft. 
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Hirad.o>  called  Firando  by  the  old  mar- 
iners, had  great  importance  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centaries.  when  it  served  as  an 
emporium  of  trade  between  Japan  and 
foreign  cotmtries.  Besides  the  Dutch 
factory,  there  was  also  an  English  one, 
which,  in  the  year  1611,  was  in  charge  of 
one  Captain  Bichard  Cock  (or  Cocks).  The 
names  of  Will  Adams  (see  p.  100),  Captain 
John  Saris,  and  other  adventurers  are  all 

•  connected  with  this  spot  where  now 
scarcely  a  trace  of  Europeanisation  re- 
mains.   The  Daimyd's   castle,  too.  is  in 

'    ruins,  nothing  standing  but  a  wall  which 

•  commands  a  lovely  view.  Hirado  gives  its 
name  to  a  celebrated  variety  of  blue  por- 
celain. 

Hirado  is  separated  from  Kyu- 
shu by  a  narrow  obannel  of  |^  m., 
which  is  in  effect  narrowed  to  a 
few  yards  by  rocks,  and  is  called 
Spex  Straits.  Steamers  sometimes 
take  this  course,  if  tide  and  wea- 
ther are  perfectly  favourable  ;  bnt 
generally  they  keep  along  the  W. 
shore  of  Hirado,  and  pass  between 
it  and  Ikutsuki-shima  by  what  is 
known  to  seamen  as  the  Obree 
Channel,  only  2  cables  wide,  Naka- 
no-shima,  an  islet  rising  straight 
out  of  the  water  off  the  S.W.  end  of 
Hirado,  is  closely  skirted,  and  the 
course  changed  to  S.  E.  at  29}  hrs. 
Ho-age  (Sail  Bock)  is  1  m.  on  the 
left,  and  the  whole  group  of  the 
Goto  Islands  (see  Boute  70)  in  the 
distance  on  the  right.  Shortly 
afler  Ho-age,  and  on  the  same  side, 
is  seen  a  beacon  painted  red  and 
white,  to  mark  a  dangerous  sunken 
rock.  At  30  hrs.  the  islets  of  Odate 
and  Eodate  are  on  the  right,  and 
Mitoko  on  the  left.  Off  the  south- 
east of  the  latter  is  a  small  flat  islet 
with  pine-trees.  A  little  south 
again,  on  the  mainland  of  Kyu- 
shu, is  a  remarkable  conical  hill, 
with  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  sum- 
mit closely  resembling  a  field- 
officer's  cooked  hat  and  plume. 
Next  we  pass  Matsushima,  which  is 
of  considerable  size  and  partly 
covered  with  pine-trees,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  terraced  for  culti- 
vation to  the  very  summit,  and  has 
a  village  half-way  up  its  slope. 
This  point  passed,  the  track  takes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  S.  and  back  to 


S.E.  leaving  Ikeshima  and  Hikishi- 
ma  on  the  r.  hand.  One  mile  fur- 
ther on  a  good  view  is  obtained  of 
a  remarkable  arched  rock  standing 
Rtraight  up  out  of  the  water  to  the 
N.W.  From  here  Iwoshima  is 
straight  ahead,  with  the  lighthouse 
just  visible.  To  the  right  of  the 
lighthouse  is  Takashima,  noted  for 
its  coal-mines.  At  31  hrs.  the  ship 
is  midway  between  Iwoshima  and 
the  mainland,  and  soon  after  en- 
ters a  cluster  of  islets  off  the 
mouth  of  Nagasaki  harbour. 
Boundicg  Pappenberg,  the  ship 
turns  sharp  to  the  1.  into  the 
harbour,  and  at  32  hrs.  is  generally 
at  anchor. 

The  chief  distances  of  the  run 
through  the  Inland  Sea  from  Kobe 
to  Nagasaki,  as  taken  by  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kwaisha's  steamers,  are 
as  follows  :— 

KDBEto:-  Miles. 

Hy5go  Point  2 

Akashi  Straits    12 

Nabeshima 73 

Ushijima 75} 

Nakashima 143 

Yurishima  154 

Yashima 175 

Himejima    198 

SHIMONOSEKI    239 

Bokuren 248 

Shiroshima     257 

Koshime-nO'Oshima    275 

Eboshi-jima   300 

Obree  Channel  334 

Nakanoshima 346 

Arched  Bock 371 

NAGASAKI    387 

5. — Places  op  Intebest  on  and 

NEAB  THE  NoUTHBBN  ShOBE 

OF  THE  Inland  Sea. 

Himeji  (see  p.  348). 

Okayama  {Inns^  *MiyoBhino, 
near  railway  station ;  JiyHsha, 
Tokiwa-ya),  capital  of  the  prefecture 
of  the  same  name  and  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bizen,  lies  2|  ri  inland  from 
its  port,  Saniban  (poor  accommoda- 
tion), along  an  excellent  jinrikisha 
road.    No  '  poi-tion    of    this    coast 
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shows  more  clearly  the  rapid  en- 
croachment of  the  land  on  the  sea, 
and  a  scheme  has  even  been  mooted 
for  draining  the  large  bay  of  Kojima- 
wan.  The  Castle  has  now  been  re- 
stored to  its  former  lord,  the  Daimyo 
Ikeda,  and  is  shown  for  a  small  fee. 
The  Koraku'Eii  Garden,  celebrated 
throughout  Japan,  deserves  its 
reputation, — not  being  a  semi-En- 
ropeanised  bit  of  formalism  and 
bad  taste,  like  the  "Public  Gardens  " 
of  so  many  modern  Japanese  cities, 
but  the  spacious  and  charming 
pleasaunce  of  the  lords  of  the  castle 
close  to  which  it  lies.  There  are 
bridges,  hills,  lakes,  cherry-blos- 
soms, plum-blossoms,  wistarias, 
maples,  palmettos,  and  a  few  tame 
cranes,  one  of  which  is  believed  to 
be  two  hundred  years  old;  also 
summer-houses  which  may  be  hired 
of  the  custodian  for  those  picnic 
parties  in  which  the  Japanese  take 
such  delight. 

[Shodo-shixna,,  the  most  con- 
siderable island  in  the  Inland 
Sea,  lies  IJ  hr.  (plus  ^  hr.  in 
small  boat)  by  steamer  from 
Samhan  ;  also  1  hr.  by  steamer 
from  Takamatsu  in  Shikoku, — 
lovely  scenery  throughout  the 
passage.  The  boats  call  daily 
bound  both  ways,  also  con- 
necting with  Kobe,  Osaka,  and 
Tadotsu.  The  two  chief  towns, 
Tonx)shd  and  Fucldzakif  are  only 
separated  by  a  bridge  over 
some  salt-pans  where  the  sea 
till  recent  years  divided  the  is- 
land into  two  unequal  parts. 
Visitors  will  best  consult  their 
convenience  by  staying  at  the 
steamer  agency  {Fyma-donya) 
at  the  landing-place. — ^Large 
supplies  of  granite  come  from 
the  pine-clad  mountains  of 
this  picturesque  island,  whose 
lower  slopes  are  admirably 
cultivated.  The  chief  quar- 
ries are  on  the  north  coast. 
A  delightful  day's  ezcarsion. 
partly  by  jinrikisha,  partly  on 
foot,   may   be    made    to.  the 


Bocks  of  Karikaicef  a  sort 
of  Haruna-san  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  the  addition  of  a  glorioiis 
view  seawards.  It  is  best  at  the 
time  of  the  autumn  tints.  The 
waterfall  of  Nishi-no-taki  in 
the  same  direction,  is  better 
taken  as  a  separate  walk.  The 
cave  of  Benten  at  Goto,  near 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, is  another  local  curiosity 
and  ranks  among  the  Eighty- 
.  eight  Holy  Places  of  Shodo- 
shima.  Hachiman,  the  God  of 
War,  is  specially  revered  by  the 
islanders.  A  hill  just  outside 
Tonosho  on  which  stands  one 
of  his  many  temples,  is  partly 
cut  away  in  tiers,  whence 
crowds  witness  the  great  annual 
festival  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
8th  moon,  old  style.] 

Fukuyazaa  {Inn,  Yoshino- 
Ewadan,  at  station)  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bingo,  was  the  seat  of 
a  Daimyo  called  Abe  Ise-no-Kami, 
whose  castle,  in  an  unusually  good 
state  of  preservation,  is  well  seen 
from  the  railway.  No  permit  being 
required,  travellers  might  stop  over 
a  train  to  see  it.  The  temple  of 
Myo-d'in  possesses  some  art  treas- 
ures. This  province  produces  the 
upper  covering  or  outside  layers 
{Bingo-omote)  of  the  ordinary  house 
mats  which  are  used  all  over  Japan ; 
whole  fields  planted  with  the  rushes 
for  making  them  are  passed  by. 

Toxnotsu  (Inn,  Maru-tsune), 

So-called,  it  is  said,  because  the  Empress 
Jingo,  landing  there  after  her  Korean  ex- 
pedition, presented  the  tomo,  or  leathern 
wxist-goard,  of  her  how  to  the  god  of  that 
port  (teu). 

2}  ri  S.  of  Fnkuyama  by  a  good 
but  malodorous  jinnkisha  road,  has 
a  small  harbour  protected  by  piers, 
and  manufactures  anchors  for  the 
whole  Inland  Sea  district,  as  well 
as  nine  kinds  of  liqueur, — one 
flavoured  with  plum-blossom,  an- 
other with  chrysanthemums,  a  third 
effectual  in  warding  off  old  age, 
etc.,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three 
fine  temples,  and  the  surrounding 


Onomichi  to  Hiroshima. 
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scenery  is  delightful.  Half  a  day 
may  be  well  spent  in  going  by  boat 
W.  along  the  cliff-bonnd  coast  to 
the  little  shrine  of  Kwannon  at 
AbatOf  perched  on  a  rock  that  juts 
into  the  sea,  and  back  yiSk  Sensui' 
fima,  where  there  is  sea-bathing. 

Curious  cars  of  straw  surmount- 
ed by  the  tai  fish,  lobster,  and 
bamboo  are  carried  round  the  town 
on  certain  festival  days  and  then 
burnt. 

Onomichi  {lansy  *Hamakichi, 
Eakusui-kwan)  has  unusually  plen- 
tiful steam  communication,  and  is 
a  prosperous,  bustling  place, 
stretching  along  the  shore  of  a  long 
narrow  strait  that  looks  like  a 
winding  river.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  godowns.  Onomichi  is  a  city 
of  narrow  lanes  and  of  line,  though 
decaying  temples,  of  which  the  two 
best  are  Senkdji  and  SaUcokuji. 
Flights  of  steps  that  seem  endless 
lead  up  to  the  former,  which  stands 
near  the  top  of  a  very  steep  hill. 
Huge  granite  blocks  jut  out  quaint- 
ly £rom  the  soil,  helping  to  form  a 
picture  at  once  weird  and  beautiful. 
The  view  also  is  fine,  a  prominent 
feature  being  the  island  of  Mukai- 
jima,  or  Shichi-ri-ga-shima,  plaster- 
ed up,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term, 
against  the  mainland,  and  thus 
forming  the  river-like  harbour. 
Saikokuji,  a  branch  of  the  great 
monastery  of  Koya-san,  is  very 
stately  with  its  big  stone  walls. 
Indeed,  the  temple  architecture  of 
all  this  district  derives  powerful  aid 
from  the  granite  of  the  shores  of 
the  Inland  Sea. 

Mihara  {Inn,  Go-on-ro)  posses- 
ses the  remains  of  the  castle  of 
the  former  Daimyo  Asano  Eai-no- 
Eami.  From  here  westwards,  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
wooded  and  smiling  coasts  of  Shi- 
kokn  and  Kyushu  that  lie  opposite. 
It  is  arid  and  infertile,  and  the  hills 
have  great  bare  patches  Hke  a 
beggar's  skin  showing  through  his 
tatters. 


Takehara  (/mi,  Fukui)  is  a 
pretty  harbour  lying  amid  high 
hills.  The  houses  stand  on  the 
beach.  Here  the  famous  Bai  Sanyo 
(see  p.  81)  was  bom.  The  coasting 
steamers  pass  through  the  extraor- 
dinarily narrow  Strait  of  Ondo,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  a  stone 
monument  to  the  tyrant  Kiyomori, 
by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
cut,  and  then  reach 

Kure  (Jnn5,  Miyoshi,  in  Washo- 
machi:  Horaisha,  at  the  actual 
port,  25  cAd  distant),  an  important 
and  continually  growing  naval 
station,  snugly  situated  at  the  base 
of  cultivated  hills  and  connected 
with  the  Sanyo  Railway  by  a 
branch  Une,  which  runs  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eurose-gawa  to  Saijo.  No 
admission  to  the  arsenal  without 
permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 
One  and  a  half  ri  distant  lies  the 
island  of  Etajima,  with  the  Im- 
perial Naval  Oolletjet  an  admirably 
conducted  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  cadets. 

Hiroshima  {Inns,  *Eikkawa, 
foreign  food,  with  branches  at 
station  and  at  Ujina;  Naganuma), 
capital  of  the  province  of  Aki  and 
seat  of  a  prefecture,  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Otagawa  in  a  fine 
position,  protected  by  hills  from 
the  northern  blasts. 

Before  the  establiflhrnent  of  tlie  Sho- 
gunate  in  the  12fh  oentory.  Hiroehima  be- 
loDged  to  Kiyomcvi,  the  powerful  and  on- 
■orapnloos  head  of  the  Tlniia  clan  (see  p. 
76).  At  the  b^inning  of  the  17th  century, 
the  flef  paased  into  the  hands  of  the  Asano 
family,  who  retained  it  till  the  mediatisa- 
tion  of  the  Dalmyds  in  1671.  The  Asanos 
were  often  spoken  of  as  the  Prineet  qf 
Geishu^  Qeishtl  or  Aki  being  the  name 
of  the  province  in  which  Hiroshima 
lies.  Daring  great  part  of  the  China* 
Japan  war  the  Emperor  took  up  bis 
residence  in  the  castte  of  Hiroshima,  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  approach  to  Hiroshima  by 
sea  is  noted  for  its  beauty.  The 
little  port  of  Vjina^  distant  3}  m. 
is  c<mnected  with  the  city  by 
railway.  Hiroshima  is  a  brisk  and 
busy  place,    the  most    important 
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town  to  the  west  of  E5be.  It  is  a 
centre  for  dealers  in  laoqner,  bronze, 
and  most  other  kinds  of  artistic 
work.  The  oysters  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  sea  enjoy  mnch  fayonr. 

The  fights  of  Hiroshima  can 
be  done  by  jinnkisha  in  1  hr. 
The  prettiest  is  the  landscape 
garden  of  the  Asano  family,  called 
Sentei,  12  ehd  from  the  station. 
Excepting  the  five-storied  keep 
(^Tenshu),  little  now  remains,  of  the 
old  Oastle  (no  admission)  but  the 
space  which  it  and  its  dependent 
buildings  once  occupied.  Parts 
of  this  very  extensive  space  are 
now  nsed  as  diill-groTinds  for  the 
garrison.  Close  to  the  castle,  and 
only  8  chd  from  the  station,  is 
the  Park  {Eden),  which  affords 
a  place  of  recreation  to  the  citi> 
zens.  It  contains  some  temples 
called  JMgi-tsu-Jinja,  dedicated  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Asano  family, 
whose  crest  of  two  hawks'  fea- 
thers crossed  is  commemorated, 
not  only  on  the  lanterns  and  other 
snrronnding  objects,  bnt  in  the 
name  of  FkUa-ia-yama,  the  hill 
rising  immediately  behind.  Some 
fine  tea-houses  stand  on  it  5  cJid 
below  the  top  which  affords  a  bean- 
tifnl  view.  In  the  plain  below  lies 
Hiroshima,  intersected  by  the  five 
arms  of  the  Otagawa ;  to  the  1.  is 
Ihe  sea ;  to  the  r.  rises  a  conical- 
shaped  hill  called  the  Aki-no-Fnji, 
and  fm*ther  to  the  r.  H^i-yama ; 
in  front  is  the  long  road  running 
down  towards  the  pine-clad  islet 
in  the  harbonr ;  beyond  all  spreads 
the  sea,  glittering  amidst  rocky 
islands,  chief  of  which  is  Miyajima 
with  its  feathery  peaks ;  on  the 
dim  horizoxi  are  the  Snwo  hills. 
The  annual  festival  of  the  Kigi-isvr- 
Jinja  is  held  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  9th  moon,  old  style. 

Miyajima  {Inns,  *  Momiji-ya, 
Ito,  Haka-nn-ro,  and  many  others). », 
As  already  indicated  on  p.  416,  thiis 
lovely  island  can  be  reached  by 
coasting  steamer  from  varions  In- 
land Sea  ports.  The  more  nsnal  way 
now  is  to  take  train  to  Miyajima 


station  on  the  Sanyo  line,  1  hr. 
west  of  Hiroshima,  whence  steam- 
ferry  in  }^  hr.  Ferry  close  to  station. 
Should  the  train  honrs  from  Hiro- 
shima not  snit,  one  may  go  by 
excellent  jinrikisha  road  witii  de- 
lightful scenery  all  the  way,  4}  ri 
(11  m.),  to  Apjta  (do  not  confound 
this  with  Ujina,  the  port  of  Hiro- 
shima). Here  there  is  another 
slightly  longer  ferry,  say  40  min. 
by  row-boat.  The  objective  point 
in  either  case  is  the  vill.  that  has 
grown  up  around  the  temple. 

Miyajima,  also  called  Itsuku- 
shima,  is  a  sacred  island,  and  one 
of  the  San-kei,  or  "Three  Chief 
Sights  "  of  Japan  in  native  estima- 
tion. The  island  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  1,8(X)  ft.,  and  is  very  rooky 
and  thickly  wooded.  Many  small 
but  lovely  valleys  trend  down  to 
the  sea,  and  in  these,  among 
groves  of  maple-trees,  nestle  the 
inns  and  tea-houses  for  pilgrims 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  fishermen 
and  image-carvers,  who,  with  the 
priests  and  innkeepers,  make  up  a 
population  of  some  three  thousand. 
Miyajima  is  a  charming  summer 
resort,  the  temperature  being  never 
unbearably  high,  the  sea  and  fresh- 
water bathing  excellent,  and  the 
walks  numerous.  The  abundance 
of  conifers,  the  disintegrated 
granite  soil,  and  the  total  absence 
of  agriculture,  combine  to  keep  the 
air  singularly  pure  and  the  water 
limpid.  A  number  of  deer  still 
linger  on  the  island,  and  feed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  passers-by. 

Miyajima  is  dedicated  to  three  Shinto 
goddesees,  daughters  of  Susa-no-o,  from 
title  eldest  of  whom»  named  lohikl-ahima- 
Hime  or  Itsukoahima-Hime,  the  alter- 
natiTe  name  of  the  island  is  fabled  to  be 
derived.  According  to  tradition,  the  first 
erection  of  a  temple  on  the  present  site 
dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Sniko 
(A.D.  698—628) ;  bat  all  the  early  archives 
of  Bfiyajima  were  lost  in  a  great  fire  which 
occurred  in  1548.  and  nothing  certain  can 
be  learnt  from  other  soorcee  regarding  its 
vicissitodes  before  the  12th  century.  At 
that  time  Kiyoraori.  who  practically 
ruled  the  empire,  restored  it  in  such  style 
as  to  gain  for  it  the  reputation  of  the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  "Westem  Japan. 


Beiem    Mlktdoj. 


Cb^3. 


Here,  as  elsewhere,  tUe  I 


dhlat  prie^U  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
OB  the  "  purlBcatloa  "  of  the  BTlMni  Shln- 
ta  ehrinee  in  1871,  when  aeveal  of  the 
bullOli^a  were  polled  down.  Ssvenl 
otheis  were  tccideut&lly  honitiB  ISaT,  bat 
the  rest  Bts  now  BOffldently  oared  tor. 
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f amoas  artists ;  but  eren  so  sacred 
a  sbrioe  as  Miyajima  has  not 
altogether  escaped  modemisatioD, 
as  is  attested,  inter  aliay  by  hideous 
daubs  in  oil  of  the  China  War. 
Notice  also  a  number  of  grotesque 
wood-carvings.  The  annual  fes- 
tival is  celebrated  on  the  17th  day 
of  the  6th  moon,  old  calendar.  By 
payment  of  a  few  yen  one  may  get 
all  the  temple  lanterns  lighted,  pro- 
ducing a  very  pretty  effect,  which 
may  be  best  viewed  &om  the  water. 
The  new  buildings  behind  contain 
various  art  treasures. 

The  great  unpainted  Hall  of  a 
Thousand  Mats  {Sen-jo-jiki),  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  to  the  r.  of  the 
temple  on  leaving  is  hung  all  over 
with  common  rice-ladles.  It  was 
founded  by  Hideyoshi,  and  tradition 
maintains  that  it  was  built  out  of 
the  wood  of  a  single  camphor  tree. 
Close  by  stands  a  five-storied 
pagoda,  and  a  huge  stone  torii  is 
in  course  of  construction  on  the 
shore. 

Those  with  time  on  hand  may 
climb  up  18  cho  to  the  Oku-no-in,  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  chief  peaks 
(2  hrs.  will  sufl&ce).  But  no  longer 
are  any  great  religious  buildings 
left  there,  nor  is  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  lighted  by  Kobo  Daishi 
and  has  never  since  been  suffered 
to  go  out,  maintained  nowadays 
with  aDy  pomp.  Like  several 
other  places  in  Japan,  Miyajima  has 
its  "seven  wonders  "  (jiana-fushigi), 
mostly  insignificant. 

Shin-Minato  {Inn,  Fukuoka)  is 
the  port  for  Iwakuni,  from  which 
it  is  1  ri  26  cho  (4 J  m.)  distant  by 
an  excellent  jinnMsha  road. 

Iwakuni  {Inn,  •Kome-hei)  is  a 
bustling  place,  formerly  the  castle- 
to^Ti  of  a  Daimyo  called  Eikkawa. 
Where  his  castle  stood,  there  is 
now  a  temple  dedicated  to  Eat5 
Kiyomasa  and  a  park  adorned  with 
splendid  trees  of  many  species. 
The  railway  station  lies  incon- 
veniently distant  at  the  vill.  of 
MwortoJtij  about  40  min.  by  jin- 
rikisha.    Iwakuni  is  noted  for  its 


manufacture  of  silk,  paper,  cotton, 
mats,  and  mosquito-nets.  The  great 
bridge  called  Kin  -  tai  •  kyo,  lit. 
"bridge  of  the  damask  girdle," 
spanning  the  Nishiki-gawa,  is 
famed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Japan.  It  is  built  in 
five  arches,  measures  about  150 
yards  in  length,  and  some  of  the 
stones  in  the  piers  are  bound 
together  with  lead. 

The  former  custom  was  to  repair 
thoroughly  one  of  the  arches  every  Ave 
years,  so  that  once  in  twenty-five  years 
the  whole  structure  was  renewed. 

A  long  stretch  of  coast  south  of 
Iwakuni  towards  Obatake  and 
Yanai  is  dyked,  to  carry  both  the 
excellent  highway  and  the  railway. 

Tanai  {Inns,  Hakki,  Kyoha- 
kwan),  often  called  Yanaitsu,  that 
is,  the  "port  of  Yanai,"  is  ad- 
mirably protected,  the  town  ly- 
ing on  the  S.W.  slope  of  Kotoishi- 
yama  (2,190  ft.  high),  and  com- 
manding glorious  views  of  the 
large  and  lofty  island  of  Oshima. 
The  railway  has  barely  room  to 
pass  between  the  mountain  and 
the  sea.  Figs  of  excellent  quality 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Mitajiri  {Inn,  Kashiwagi)  has 
but  a  bad  port,  and  the  town  is  1  m. 
from  the  landing-place.  A  capital 
jinrikisha  road  leads  hence  to  the 
busy  town  of 

Miyaichi,  31  cJid,  which  boasts 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Tenjin,  with 
grounds  prettily  laid  out  on  a 
hill-side.  Hence  it  is  4  p  22  clio 
more,  or  ISJ  m.  altogether,  from 
Mitajiri  over  the  partly  tunnelled 
bill  called  Sctbayama  to 

Yamaguclii  {Imi,  XJeda),  capital 
of  the  prefecture  of  the  same  name 
and  of  the  province  of  Suwo.  The 
hot  springs  of  Yuda  in  the  S.W. 
suburb  of  the  town  x>oBsess  some 
local  fame ;  but  imprisoned  as  it  is 
within  hills  mostly  bare,  bleak  in 
winter  and  glaring  in  summer, 
Yamaguchi  has  nothing  to  detain 
the  visitor  except  its  pious  memo- 
ries. 


Yamagiicht.     Shimonoseti. 
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Yamaguchi  was  an  important  Christian 
centre  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16ih 
centmy,  the  mission  there  having  been 
founded  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  himself. 
(See  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  elaborate  paper 
on  the  "  Viciflsitndes  of  the  Ohnroh  at 
Yamagnchi  from  1650  to  16M"  in  Vol. 
Vn.  of  the  Tratuaeiiotu  qf  the  Atiatic 
Society  of  Japan.)  More  latterly  the  noble 
house  of  Ghdshu,  -which  had  its  seat  here, 
became  a  very  powerful  factor  in  Jax>a- 
nese  politics.  Sinoe  the  BeTolntion,  the 
Ghdshu  clan  has  diYided  with  that  of 
Satsuma  the  chief  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  peasantry  of  the  Yamaguchi 
I»«f ecture  furnish  a  large  proportion  of 
the  emigrants  who  have  been  sent  to 
Hawaii  during  the  last  few  years  under 
the  joint  protection  of  the  Japanese  and 
Hawaiian  governments. 


Toyo-ura,     sometimes 
Chofu  {Inn,  xoshida-ya). 


called 


Here,  according  to  tradition,  is  the 
burial  place  of  Ghu-ai  TennO,  a  Mikado 
who  is  said  to  have  ruled  Japan  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era.  His 
consort,  Jingd  Kfigo,  had  a  revelation 
from  Heaven  one  day,  while  her  husband 
was  playing  on  the  lute,  that  there  existed 
to  the  westward  a  fair  land,  dazzling  with 
gold  and  silver — the  land  of  Korea  which 
the  Japanese  sovereign  was  divinely  com- 
manded to  conquer  and  add  to  his  do- 
mains. But  Chu-ai  would  not  believe  the 
message.  "If,"  said  he,  "one  ascend  to 
a  high  place  and  look  westward,  no  land 
is  to  be  seen.  There  is  only  the  great 
sea ;  your  deities  are  lying  deities."  For 
this  his  disbelief  and  disobedience,  he 
was  smitten  by  the  gods  with  sudden 
sickness  and  death,  and  his  consort  was 
left  to  carry  out  the  expedition  (see  p. 74). 

At  Toyo-nra  itself  there  is  little 
to  see ;  but  the  way  on  (2  ri) 
to  Shimonoseki  is  beautiful.  Just 
before  getting  to  the  narrows  that 
afterwards  open  out  to  form  Shimo- 
noseki harbour,  one  passes  Dan-no- 
tira,  a  stretch  or  reach  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  every  student  of 
Japanese  history. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  naval 
battle  in  the  annals  of  Japan,  when  the 
Tftira,  hitherto  idl-powerful,  received  their 
death-blow  from  the  rival  clan  of 
Minamoto  headed  by  the  young  hero 
Toshitsune.  The  Toira  forces  were 
encumbered  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
women  and  children,  among  whom  were 
the  widow  and  daughter  of  Eiyomori,-r- 
the  former  a  nun,  the  latter  the  Empress- 
Dowager  Eenrei  Mon-in,  with  her  child, 
the  Emperor  Antoku,  then  only  six  years 


old.  When  his  grandmother  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  she  clasped  the  young  monarch 
in  her  arms,  and  despite  the  entreaties  of 
her  daughter,  leapt  into  the  sea  where 
both  were  drowned.  This  was  in  A.D. 
118.5. 

Across  the  strait  lies  I'ano-ura, 
whence  eighteen  foreign  men>of> 
war  poTized  their  shot  and  shell 
upon  the  Japanese  batteries  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Shimonoseki 
Afiair."  The  chief  battery  of  the 
Prince  of  Choshtl  was  planted  on  a 
little  sandy  spit  below  the  road- 
way on  the  1.,  at  the  vill.  of  Maeda, 

The  Shimonoseki  Affair  arose  out  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Ghd- 
shtl,  who  was  at  that  time  a  semi-inde- 
pendent  ruler,  to  close  the  straits  leading 
into  the  Inland*  Sea.  Two  American 
ships,  a  French  ship,  and  a  Dutch  ship 
were  fired  on  in  June  and  July,  1863,  and 
several  men  killed.  Failing  to  obtain 
satisfaction  from  the  Shfigun's  govern- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  three 
Sowers  concerned,  together  with  the 
ritish  representative,  who  deemed  it 
essential  for  all  the  Western  powers  to 
make  common  canse  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Jai>an  of  those  days,  sent  a  combined 
fleet  to  bombard  Sbi)uonoseki.  This  was 
done  on  the  5th  and  6th  September,  1863. 
The  victors  furthermore  claimed  an  in- 
demnity of  $3,0(X),000,  on  account  of  the 
expense  to  which  they— and  more  especi- 
ally Great  Britain — had  been  put  by  the 
naval  and  military  display  required  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  existing 
treaties,  ^o  incident  in  the  dealings 
of  the  We^t  with  Japan  has  met  with  so 
much  adverse  criticism.  Several  years 
later,  the  United  States  government, 
conscience-stricken,  repaid  their  portion 
of  the  indemnity — at  least  they  repaid  the 
principal,  but  not  the  interest.  The  other 
recipients  have  not  shown  this  modicum 
of  generosity. 

In  1896  Shimonoseki  became  again* 
notorious  through  the  attempt  by  a 
Japanese  swashbuckler  on  the  life  of  the 
aged  Ghinese  statesman,  Li  Hung  Ghung. 
who  had  come  over  to  treat  for  peace 
after  the  war. 

Shimouoseki,  also  called  Aka- 
ma-ga-aekij  or  more  often  Bakan 
{Innsy  "^Daikichi,  *Fujino,  with 
European  food),  is  a  considerable 
shipping  centre,  lying  4  m.  from  the 
W.  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Shimo- 
noseki which  separates  the  Maiix 
Island  from  Kylishu.  The  town 
consists    almost     entirely     of     a 
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single  street,  ^bout  2  m.  in  length. 
The  chief  products  are  tobacco  and 
cutlery. 

Shimonoseki  and 

Moji  (Lnns^  Ishida-ya,  foreign 
accommodation  and  food ;  Kawa-u), 
a  new  town  on  the  Ey&shti  side, 
form  practically  but  one  port, 
though  business  is  hampered  by 
the  fact  of  the  two  places  belong- 
ing to  different  prefectures,  each 
with  its  separate  custom-house. 
Both  sides  of  the  strait  have 
recently  been  fortified — there  are 
no  less  than  seven  forts — ^as  a 
precaution  against  further  foreign 
attacks.  The  prosperity  of  Moji 
dates  only  from  the  year  1891,  when 
it  was  selected  as  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Eyushtl  Bailway. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  swiftness  of 
the  tides  on  the  Shimonoseki  side, 
the  mail  steamers,  even  when  ad- 
vertised for  Shimonoseki,  anchor 
at  Moji.  The  presence  of  coal  near 
this  latter  place  is  a  further  induce- 
ment, and  has  already  made  it  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Nagasaki.  Moji 
possesses  a  public  garden  com- 
manding a  charming  view  of  land 
and  sea.  The  (Sstance  across 
the  strait  is  only  1  mile,  and 
steam-launches  ply  every  20  min. 
Shimonoseki  enjoys  an  excellent 
climate  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
owing  to  its  southern  frontage  with 
hills  behind,  admitting  the  summer 
breezes  and  protecting  it  from 
northerly  winter  blasts.  Moji  is 
*less  favoured  in  this  respect. 


ROUTE  49. 

The  Island  op  Awaji. 

The  Island  of  Awaji,  situated 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  can  be  easily  reached  by  small 
daily  steamer  from  Robe  (Hyogo) 
in  2  hrs.    to  Kariya,  which   is  the 


first  port  touched  at.  The  steamers, 
after  calling  at  Kariya,  continue  on 
to  Shizuki,  40  min.,  and  to  Sumoto, 
the  capital,  40  min.  more.  From 
spring  to  autumn  another  steamer 
service  connects  Minato  and  the 
villages  of  the  West  Coast  with 
Akashi. 

There  is  also  a  steam  ferry  service 
between  Akashi  and  Iwaya  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
another  at  the  S.  end  between 
Fukura  and  Muya  on  the  way  to 
Tokushima. 

The  chief  distances  on  the  island 
are  as  follows  : — 

East  Coast—  Ri  Cho  J/. 

Kariya  to  Shizuki 3    25    9 

Shizuki  to  Sumoto....  2    33    7\ 

Samoto  to  Yura 2      9    5 J 

Southern  Inland  Road — 

Sumoto  to  Hirota 1    29    4j^ 

Hirota  to  Fukura 3    28    9| 

(Or  straight  across  from 

Shizuki    to     Fukura, 

without  going  round 

by  Sumoto) 4    —    9J 

Western  Irdand  Road — 

Fukura  to  Koenami ...  2    10    5^ 

Koenami   to  Minami- 
dani 3    22    8^ 

Minami-dani  to  Gunge  3  —  7  J 
(Or      preferably      from 

Fukura  to   Gunge  via 

Minato  and  the  West 

Coast.) 
West  Coast — 

Gunge  to  Tsukue 3    21    8f 

Tsukue  to  Iwaya 2    29    6} 

Iwaya*    to  Kariya 2    20    6f 

Distances  by  Sea  from  Aicaji 

to  the  Mainland — 
Iwaya  to  Akashi  in  Ha- 

rima 1    23    4 

Yura  to  Kada  in  Kishu  2    30    7 
Fukura  to  Muya  in  Awa  (in 

the  Island  of  Shikoku)  3      2    7^ 

A  trip  to  Awaji  is  much  to  be 
recommended    during    the  spring 


*  Properly  speaking,  Iwaya  is  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  But  this 
division  of  the  roads  is  practically  the 
more  convenient. 
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and  autumn,  or  in  mild  winteif 
weather,  the  climate  being  moder- 
ately warm,  the  scenery  pictur- 
esque, and  the  roads  fairly  good. 
Jinrikishas  can  be  obtained  almost 
everywhere.  The  best  Inns  are 
those  at  Sumoto  (Nabeto  and  Ku- 
waji),  Shizuki  (Hirano-ya),  Fukura 
(Izu-man),  and  Ounge  (Shinkuma). 
There  is  also  fair  accommodation 
at  Yura  (Tanaka-ya)  and  at  luoaya. 
The  other  inns  are  rather  poor,  but 
every  village  affords  accommoda- 
tion of  some  sort.  The  tourist  who 
wishes  to  explore  the  island  tho- 
roughly, is  recommended  to  land 
at  Kariya,  and  make  the  round  in 
the  order  described  below.  This 
will  take  3  or  4  days,  according  as 
steamer  hours,  weather,  etc.,  may 
fit  in.  Persons  pressed  for  time 
can  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  scenery,  which  lies  on 
■the  £.  coast,  by  taking  steamer 
from  Kobe  to  Sumoto,  and  return- 
ing next  morning. 


The  island  of  Awaji  is  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  Japanese  legends  as  the  first 
result  of  the  marriage  of  the  creator  and 
creatress,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  when 
they  gave  birth  to  the  various  islands 
of  the  Japanese  archipelago.  It  is  also 
related  that  in  very  ancient  times  the 
water  for  the  Imperial  Household  was 
brought  over  from  Awaji  in  boats  ;  and 
the  beauties  of  the  harbour  of  Yura  have 
been  sung  by  poets  from  time  immemori- 
al. Coming  down  to  historical  days,  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Junnin  was  exiled 
here  in  A.B.  764,  having  been  deposed  by 
bis  predecessor,  the  Empress  Edken,  a  sort 
of  Japanese  Messalina,  who  added  to  her 
other  excesses  a  wild  desire  for  Imx>erial 
power  which  was  not  properly  hers,  and 
who,  having  once  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Junnin,  wished  to  reasceud  the  throne. 
Junnin  endeavoured  to  escape  from  Awaji, 
but  died  there  in  the  following  year,  pro- 
bably a  victim  to  assassination.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  lordship  of  the 
island  and  of  different  portions  of  it 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
several  feudal  chiefs,  and  finally  of  the 
Hachisaka  family  and  of  their  dependants, 
the  Inada.  The  whole  island  now  forms 
part  of  the  Prefecture  of  Hydgo.  The 
castle  of  Sumoto,  which  town  has  long 
been  considered  the  capital,  was  con- 
structed in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
by  Ataka  Fnyuyasu,  a  scion  of  the  Mlyo- 
shl  family. 


The  scene  as  the    steamer  ap- 
proaches Kariya  is  most  pictur- 
esque,— delightful  little  coves  and 
peaceful  nooks,  pine-trees  on  the 
strand,  small  valleys  stretching  up 
towards  verdure-clad  hills,  and  in 
the  distance  the  hazy   outline  of 
Senzan,  one  of    the  highest  hills 
on  the  island  (1,550  ft.)  and  of  the 
lofty  land  beyond.    This  style  of 
scenery,  ever  varied  in"  its  details, 
continues  all  along  the  E.  coast  to 
Sumoto  and  Yura ;  and  jinrikishas 
bowl   rapidly   over   the    well-kept 
road.    It  will  generally  be  found 
best  to    spend  the  first  night  at 
Sumoto.      Those    having   another 
day  to  spare  may  turn  off  inland 
shortly  after  leaving  Shizuki,  and 
go  to  Sumoto  vil^  the  top  of  Senzan. 
Jinrikishas  can  be  engaged  as  far 
as  Futatsu-iahif  1  ri  24  cho ;  but  it 
will  probably  be  more  satisfactory 
to  walk    the    whole    way,    taking 
some    6    hours.    The    country    is 
everywhere    pretty.       The    actual 
ascent   is   about    1  ri   in    length. 
Half-way    up    is     the   temple    of 
Koshinji,  which  commands  a  fine 
view   in    the    direction    of   Kobe. 
Thence  to  the  top  the  path  lies 
through  a    wood    of    cherry-trees, 
oaks,  firs,  etc.,  some  of  the  firs  pre- 
senting a  very  curious  appearance, 
the    soil  having    crumbled    away 
from  their  roots,  so  as  to  leave  the 
latter  poised  high  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground.    From 
the  summit  of  Senzan  itself  there 
is  but  little  view,  owing  to  the  trees 
which  crown  the  mountain,  and 
which,  from  most  parts  of  the  is- 
land, give  it  a    peculiar    square- 
topped  appearance.   The  temple  on 
the  summit  is  called  Senkoji.    It 
has  a  solid  modern  gate  and  belfry ; 
but  the  Hondo,  or  main  edifice,  and 
the  three-storied  pagoda  are  old. 

Its  foundation  is  said  to  date  from  A.D. 
901,  when  a  hunter  named  Ghilda,  having 
shot  at  and  hit  a  stag  (another  version 
says  a  boar),  discovered  that  it  was  in  reali- 
ty an  incarnation  of  the  merciful  divinity 
Kwannon  that  he  had  thus  sacrilegiously 
injored.  He  thereupon  assumed  tho  garb 
of  a  Buddhist  monk  and  the  Buddhist 
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nune  of  Jaknnin,  and  raised  a  shrine  to 
Ewannon  on  the  spot  where  the  incident 
had  occurred. 

The  way  down  on  the  side  to- 
wards Suxnoto  brings  that  town 
in  sight  to  the  1^  with  Eishu  and 
the  islets  of  the  Eii  Channel  be- 
yond it,  while  to  the  r.  are  the 
mountains  of  Awa  in  Shikokn. 
From  the  base  of  Senzan  to  the 
Aiya  waierfaU,  and  thence  to  Su- 
moto,  the  path  leads  mostly  aoros9 
a  fertile  plain.  Those  not  desirous 
of  Tisiting  the  fall,  which,  though  a 
pretty  place  for  a  picnic,  is  by 
no  means  extraordinary,  can  go 
straight  to  Sumoto  from  the  base  of 
Senzan,  the  distance  being  1^  ri. 

The  former  castle  of  Siimoto  no 
longer  exists,  and  in  its  grounds  a 
court-house  and  a  prison  have  been 
erected.  The  production  for  which 
Sumoto  is  chiefly  noted  is  a  sort  of 
marmalade  made  out  of  an  excel- 
lent variety  of  orange  resembling 
the  Seville  orange,  and  called  Naru- 
iO'Wikan.  It  is  sold  in  boxes  with 
another  pleasant  sweetmeat  com- 
posed of  acorns,  cinnamon,  and 
sugar;  and  the  two  sweetmeats 
together  are  known  by  the  name 
of  uki-hashiy,  or  "floating  bridge," 
in  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Izanagi 
and  Izanami  mentioned  below.  A 
third  preserve  special  to  Sumoto 
is  the  biwa-no-ne,  or  **  sound  of  the 
lute,"  which  is  made  of  plums. 
Foreigners  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  stands  to  the  palate 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  as 
Japanese  music  does  to  the  ear. 
A  spare  day  at  Sumoto  might  pleas- 
nrably  be  devoted  to  the  ascent  of 
Kashiuiara'yama,  the  highest  point 
of  the  S.  E.  range  of  the  island 
(1,930  ft.),  commanding  a  very  fine 
view  inland  all  over  the  plains  of 
southern  Awaji,  its  distant  north- 
ern bills,  the  sea,  the  coast  of  Ei- 
shti,  Nushima  (the  odd  islet  off 
Awaji),  and  some  islets  off  the  coast 
of  Shikoku.  To  obtain  this  view, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  up  through  the 
wood  behind  the  temple.  From 
Kashiwara-yama  one  may  descend 


to  Tura,  where  a  garrison  is  now^ 
stationed  in  connection  with  the 
fort  commanding  the  entrance  ta 
the  Eii  channel.  Thence  there  is 
a  2  ri  ride  or  walk  along  a  beauti- 
ful shore. 

The  interest  on  the  Southern  In- 
land Boad  leading  from  Sumoto  to 
Fuknra  is  mainly  archseologicaL 
There  is  a  curious  mound  called 
Onogoro-jima,  i.e.,  the  Island  of 
Onogoro,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Yagi  or  Yogi,  where^ 
the  path  to  it  diverges  r.  from  the 
main  road,  and  soon  leads  to  a  dry 
river-bed  where  it  is  necessary  ta 
alight  trom  the  jinrikishas. 

A  very  early*  Japanese  tradition,  pre- 
served in  the  Kqjiki,  tells  us  that  Izanagi 
and  Izanami,  when  they  were  about 
to  produce  the  Jajranese  archii>elago, 
"stood  upon  the  Floating  Bridge  of 
Heaven,  pushed  down  the  jewelled  spear 
and  stirred  with  it,  whereupon,  -mbten 
they  had  stirred  the  brine  till  it  went 
curdle-curdle  {koro-ioro)  and  drew  the 
spear  up,  the  brine  that  dripped  down 
from  the  end  of  the  spear  was  piled  up 
and  became  an  island.  This  is  the  island 
of  Onogoro." 

Several  islets  off  the  coast  of 
Awaji  contend  for  the  honour  of 
being  this  first-fruit  of  creation; 
and  this  inland  claimant  may  well, 
by  the  ignorant  country-people,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  once  itself 
an  island,  standing  up  as  it  does- 
prominently  from  the  surrounding 
rice-field  flats.  In  reality  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  as  to 
its  being  the  funeral  mound  of 
some  very  ancient  prince,  all  mem- 
ory of  whom  has  passed  away. 
There  is  a  smaU  shrine  on  it  de- 
dicated to  Izanagi  and  Izanami^ 
and  at  the  southern  end  of  it  a  stone 
called  the  sekirei-ishi,  or  "  wagtail 
stone,"  with  reference  to  an  inci- 
dent of  the  creation  legend  for 
which  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  Appendix,  pp. 
69-70,  of  the  Transactions  .  of  the 
Aaiatio  Society  of  Japan  may  be 
consulted.  A  hole  has  been  scooped 
out  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mound  by 
women  who  mix  fragments  of  the 
earth  with  water,  and  drink  it  as 
a  charm   to  ensure  easy  delivery. 
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Almost  within  a  stone's  throw  is  a 
clump  of  reeds  called  Ashi-^uoara- 
koku. 

Aahi-^oara-no-kuni,  i.e.  the  Land  of  Beed 
Plainfl,  is  an  ancient  name  for  Japan.  But 
the  coantry-people,  mistaking  asfu,  "a 
reed," for a»hi,  "the foot," have  invented 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  spot  on 
which  Tgginami  first  set  foot  when  he 
came  down  to  earth.-i-^unt  and  koku  are 
synonyms  for  "land  "  or  "  country." 

After  visiting  Onogoro-jima,  the 
jinrikishas  are  rejoined,  and  the 
hamlets  of  Oenami  and  Eoenami 
passed  through.  The  latter  is 
marked  by  two  or  three  very  fine 
pine-trees.  The  pine-trees  of  the 
whole  island,  however,  are  those 
which  form  an  avenue  lining  the 
main  road  for  a  distance  of  50  cho 
jnst  at  this  part  of  the  journey. 
In  order  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  them, 
it  is  worth  wMle  turning  into  the 
main  road  as  soon  as  the  avenue  is 
seen  to  the  1. 

A  further  detour  to  the  1.  is  need- 
ed if  it  be  intended  to  visit  the  vill. 
of  Igano  ,where,  at  the  establish- 
ments of  two  families  called  Mimpei 
and  Sampei,  the  potteries  for  which 
Awaji  is  noted  are  carried  on. 
Foreign  visitors  easily  gun  admit- 
tance. 

This  x^eculiar  ware  was  first  produced 
between  the  years  1830  and  1840  by  one 
Kajti  Mimpei,  a  man  of  considerable  pri- 
vate means,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
ceramic  art  out  of  pure  enthusiasm. 
Directing  his  efforts  at  first  to  reproduc- 
ing the  deep  green  and  straw-yellow 
glazes  of  China,  which  country  he  visited 
in  quest  of  information,  he  had  exhausted 
almost  his  entire  resources  before  suc- 
cess came ;  and  even  then  the  public  was 
slow  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his  ware. 
Now,  however,  connoisseurs  greatly  prize 
genuine  old  pieces  by  Mimpei,  some  of 
which  combine  various  colours  so  as  to 
imitate  tortoise -shell,  while  others  have 
desigos  incised  or  in  relief,  or  are  skil- 
fully decorated  with  gold  and  silver.  At 
the  present  day  the  quality  of  Awaji  ware 
has  sadly  deteriorated,  though  Sampei 
has  won  prizes  at  exhibitions  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere.  The  pieces  are  mostly 
monochromatic  and  intended  for  every- 
day use. 

The  next  object  of  interest  on 
the  road  is    the    Tvmuhis  of   the 


unfortunate  Emperor  Jnnniu,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Being  202  ken  in 
length  and  72  ken  in  breadth,  while 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
and  covered  with  a  dense  grove 
full  of  singing-birds,  this  tumulus- 
forms  a  very  prominent  object  in  the 
landscape.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  Tennd  no  Mori^  that  is,  the  Em- 
peror's Grove.  That  of  Junnin's 
mother,  Taema  Fujin,  lies  8  or  10 
chd  away  from  it  in  a  south-westerly 
direction. 

After  leaving  these  mounds,  a 
jinrikisha  ride  of  about  }  hr.  brings 
one  to  the  little  sea-port  town  of 
Fukura,  where  it  will  probably 
be  best  to  spend  the  second  night. 
The  wonder  of  the  place  is  the 
violent  rush  of  water  through  the 
Miruto  Chaniid,  which  separates 
the  islands  of  Awaji  and  Snikokn 
and  connects  the  Inland  Sea  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  truly 
grand  sight,  and  one  which  should 
certainly  not  be  missed,  especially 
at  spring-tides  when  no  junk  can 
attempt  the  passage.  Boats  are  fur- 
nished at  a  reasonable  charge  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  inn  at  Fukura ; 
and  tbe  expedition,  which  occupies 
from  4  to  6  houra,  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  passengers  being 
taken  out  under  shelter  of  the 
coast  to  within  easy  distance  of  the 
strait,  and  being  able  to  view  the 
whole  panorama  either  from  the 
boat,  or  from  some  rooks  on  which  it 
is  usual  to  land.  The  best  time  of 
all  is  said  to  be  the  3rd  day  of  the 
3rd  moon,  old  style  (some  time  at 
the  end  of  March  or  in  the  first 
half  of  April),  when  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  take  a  holiday,, 
and  go  out  in  boats  to  see  the  ru^ 
of  the  briny  torrent.  U  he  breadth 
of  the  channel  is  estiiaated  at  18- 
cho ;  but  some  rocks  divide  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  called  respeo- 
tively  0-iSarwto  and  Ko-Naruto, 
i.e.,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Naruto.  The  Greater  Naruto  be- 
ing on  the  Shikoku  side,  that  side 
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affords  ao  eyen  finer  spectacle 
than  is  to  be  obtained  from  Awaji. 
liOoMng  from  the  boat,  if  on  the 
ATyaji  side,  the  province  of  Awa 
in  the  Island  of  Shikoku  is  seen 
in  front;  to  the  r.  of  it  stretches 
the  long  line  of  Shodo-shima, 
well-known  for  its  granite  quar- 
ries; while  further  r^  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  are  the  mountains 
of  Harima  on  the  mainland, 
with  the  little  island  of  Ejima 
sticking  up  in  front  of  them  like  a 
cocked  hat.  The  rocks  on  the 
Awaji  side  are  tilted  at  a 
considerable  aof^le,  and  are  here 
and  there  lined  with  pine-trees 
which  give  them  an  appearance 
resembling  that  of  a  painting  in 
the  Chinese  style.  For  soft  win- 
ning beauty,  however,  neither  this 
nor  any  part  of  the  W.  Coast, 
excepting  towards  the  north,  is 
comparable  to  the  E.  Coast  of  the 
island.  On  the  way  back,  the 
1}oatman  may  suggest  landing  at 
Kemuri-shima  and  at  Susaki,  the 
two  islets  in  Fukura  harbour; 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
do  so.  Kemuri-shima  is  the  high 
thickly  wooded  islet,  Susaki 
the  low  sandy  one.  At  the  summit 
of  the  former  is  an  insignificant 
shrine  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Ewannon. 

On  leaving  Fukura  it  is  best  to 
take  jinriMsha  to  Minato,  a  dis- 
tance called  2}  ri  of  50  chd  each, 
but  more  probably  2  J  ordinary  ri 
of  36  chd.  The  first  part  of  the 
road  leads  near  the  tumulus  of  the 
Emperor  Junnin,  but  turns  off  to 
the  1.  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the 
valley.  The  prettiest  part  of  the 
Tide — for  jinrikishas  can  be  taken 
— ^lies  along  the  embankment  of  a 
small  river  flowing  some  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain, 
of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained, 
with  Senzan  marked  by  a  clump  of 
trees  on  its  summit  and  the 
mountains  of  Harima  in  the  ex- 
treme distance.  The  village  of 
Minato  is  remarkable  for  its  salt 
factories,  and  for  a  temple  dedic- 


ated to  Kwannon  which  resembles 
a  small  fortified  castle.  From  here 
the  main  road  proceeds  along  the 
coast,  at  first  under  the  shadow  of 
pino-trees  by  the  beach — locally 
famous  under  the  name  of  Kei  tio 
MaisvJbdra,  The  views  obtained 
here  embrace  the  coast  of  Harima, 
th  island  of  Shodo-shima,  and  the 
mountains  of  Awa  behind  Shodo- 
shima.  The  third  night  will  proba- 
bly best  be  spent  at  Qiing^e.  After 
Gunge  the  view  gradually  gains  in 
beauty.  The  path  mounts,  little 
promontories  stretch  out  into  the 
sea,  pine-trees  extend  their  fantas- 
tically contorted  shapes  toward 
the  waves,  to  the  1.  Ues  Shodo- 
shima,  and  ahead  and  to  the  r.  the 
already  often-mentioned  but  ever 
varying  outline  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Harima,  with,  in  the  faint 
distance,  the  snow-capped  Tamba 
range.  Beyond  the  little  hamlet  of 
Murotsu,  the  screen  of  hills  forming 
the  backbone  of  Awaji  itself  retires 
a  little  from  the  strand,  giving 
green  upland  glimpses  of  field  and 
valley. 

The  passage  across  from  Tsukne 
to  Akashi,  makes  a  pleasant  finish 
to  the  journey  in  fine  weather, 
the  views  being  delightful.  The 
whole  horizon  is  alive  with  the 
white  sails  of  junks  going  up  and 
down  the  Inland  Sea.  Those  to 
whom  a  sea  journey  is  pleasant 
only  in  proportion  to  its  shortness 
will  do  best  to  cross  to  Maiko  from 
MatsuOj  a  hamlet  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  not  far 
from  the  lighthouse. 

The  trip  might  be  shortened  and 
a  night  saved  by  taking  steamer 
direct  from  Kobe  to  Sumoto,  and 
by  omitting  the  expedition  to  the 
Naruto  whirlpool ;  but  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  to  miss  the  latter, 
which  is  a  sight  unique  in  Japan. 
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^  KOUTE    50. 

Matsue  and  thb  Temples  of 

Izu3io.     Ascent  of  Daisen. 

Hamada.    Hagi. 

1.  Matsue. 

The  principal  object  of  interest 
on  tbis  little-travelled  route  is  the 
Great  Temple  of  Iznmo  described 
on  the  next  page.  Few  parts  of 
Japan  are  less  affected  by  European 
inflaenoe  than  this  West  Coast 
region,  where  railways  have  not 
yet  penetrated,  where  the  people's 
ways  are  simple,  and  Shinto  retains 
its  ancient  ascendency. 

A  common  Japsinese  name  for  the  West 
Coast  ia  San-indo,  or  Shady  District,  given 
to  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  shore  of 
the  Inland  Sea,  which  is  called  San-yodo, 
or  Sonny  District.  The  strildng  differ- 
ence in  climate  between  the  two  folly 
jo8tifi.es  these  names.  Gloody  skies, 
heavy  snow-fall,  and  intense  cold  charac- 
terise the  San-indd  winter. 

A  road,  also  called  Hnn-indo 
leads,  at  varying  distances  from 
the  coast,  the  whole  way  from 
Ynshima  (see  p.  409)  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Choshu,  passing  through 
the  prefectural  towns  of  Tottori 
and  Matsne.  This  jinrikisha  jour- 
ney of  nearly  300  miles  cannot  be. 
recommended  unless  to  those 
whose  predominant  desire  is  to 
tread  unbeaten  tracks,  as  it  is  dull 
travelling,  with  poor  inns  and  few 
sights,  excepting  in  the  small  por- 
tion now  to  be  described. 

Travellers  starting  for  Matsue 
from  Tokyo  or  Kyoto  may  best 
take  rail  to  Tsxiruga  (p.  40*2 ),  whence 
by  steamer  to  Sakai,  the  port  of 
Matsue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naka- 
umi  Lagoon. 

The  best  way  to  Matsue  from 
the  Inland  Sea  district  is  overland 
from  Hiroshima  to  SShinji  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name, — ^a  fine 
jinrikisha  road  easily  traversed  in 
3  days  with  2  coolied.  The  proper 
plan  is  to  hire  them  for  the  whole 
trip,  though  the  local  custom  is  to 
take  one  man  only,  engaging  an 
additional  man  for  the  steep  bits. 


Itinei'ary. 

HIROSHIMA  to :—    Ri  Cho   M. 

Kabe 4  16  lOJ 

Kamine    :i  17  8} 

Yoshida   4  8  lOJ 

Kodachi       2—5 

Akimachi     1  19  3J 

Miyoshi  2  28  6} 

Funo    4  4  10 

Tokodani    1  16  3J 

Akaua 2  14  5f 

Tombara 3  16  8| 

Kakeai 5  9  l'2a 

Mitoya     4  22  llj 

SHINJI   4  10  10^ 

Total    44  9    108 


The  following  are  the  usual 
halting  places  : — 

Yoshida  Inn,  I-ro-ha. 
Miyoshi      „    Kagawa. 
Tombara    „    Kataoka. 
Kakeai       „    Iwata. 
Mitoya       „    Uchida. 

The  scenery  is  pleasing  through- 
out, though  nowhere  grand  or 
striking.  Several  ascents  of  from 
1,100  ft.  to  2,500  ft.  are  encounter- 
ed. This  route  is  less  encumbered 
in  winter  with  snow  than  any  of  the 
others  leading  over  to  the  West 
Coast.  Soon  after  leaving  Tombara 
commences  a  gentle  declivity  which 
leads  down  almost  uninterruptedly 
to  Shinji.  From  here  steamers  ply 
on  the  lagoon  every  2  or  3  hrs.  to 
Matsue,  distant  about  14  m.  >say  1^ 
hr.;  also  to  Shdbara  for  the 
Temple  of  Izumo  in  }  hr. 

Matsue  {Inn,  *Minami,  in  Kyd- 
Mise),  the  most  important  town  on 
the  West  Coast,  is  noted  for  its 
agates  and  crystals  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Formerly 
the  seat  of  Matsndaira  Dewa-no- 
Eami,  whose  well-preserved  castle 
stands  on  a  height  in  its  midst, 
Matsue  is  a  clean  and  prosperous 
city,  splendidly  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Shinji  Lagoon, 
surrounded  by  lesser  hills  beyond 
which  rise  the  blue  silhouettes  of 
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distant  mountain  ranges,  with 
Daisen  towering  high  above  all. 
Of  Matsne's  many  temples,  the 
best  are  OesshSji,  Tokdjiy  Kasuga, 
and  Inari.  The  hot  springs  of 
Tama-tsukuri,  1 J  ri  S.W.  of  Matsue, 
are  a  popular  resort. 

The  Izumo  faience  made  at  Fujina  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  well-known  to  con- 
noisseurs. "Good  specimens  are."  says 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bowes,  "noticeable  for  the 
glazes  which  are  used ;  they  are  singu- 
larly transparent  and  brilliant,  having  a 
highly  satisfactory  effect  upon  the  deli- 
cate yellow  faience,  and  the  crackled 
surfaces  afford  an  admirable  ground  for 
the  customary  decoration,  generally  of 
insects,  butterflies,  and  so  forth,  in  va- 
rious colours.  The  painting,  however. 
Is  generally  of  poor  order,  and  the  ena- 
melled colours  used  are  weak  and  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Occasionally  choco- 
late or  green  glazes  are  used  without 
the  addition  of  any  decoration,  and  the 
•skill  with  which  these  brilliant  glazes 
.are  applied  produces  a  good  effect." 

2.    Gbbat  Temple  op  Iztjmo. 

The  best  way  from  Matsue  to  the 
-great  Shinto  temple  of  Izumo  is  by 
steamer  to  Shdbara,  or  to  Hirata 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  lagoon, 
whence  the  journey  is  made  by  jin- 
rikisha  in  3  or  4  hrs.,  the  whole 
distance  being  lOj^  ri,  or  25^  miles, 
^ambe-yama  looms  up  in  front. 

KizuJci  {Inn,  Inaba-ya),  a  quaint 
Jittle  tewn  at  the  base  of  Tabi-ishi- 
yama,  is  famed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Japan  for 
-the  Grat  Temple  of  Izumo  (Izumo- 
O-yashird),  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  god  Onamuji,  and  disputes 
with  Ise  the  honour  of  being  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  shrine 
of  the  Shinto  religion.  KizuM  is 
also  a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort. 

The  province  of  Izumo,  and  more  or  less 
the  whole  country  eastward  to  Tajima 
and  Tttngo,  together  with  the  OU  Inlands, 
occupy  a  prozninent  place  as  the  theatre  of 
many  of  die  tales  forming  the  old  Japa- 
nese  mythology.  Indeed  mat  mjrthology 
has  been  traced  by  students  to  three  cen- 
tres, of  which  one  is  Kyiishd  wiUi  its 
vwrlike  legends  of  Jimm'A  Tennd  and 
Jmgd  K(SgS,  ancestors  of  the  Tmperial 
line ;  another  Is  Tamato,  which  in  early 
dftjrs  seems  to  have  had  native  princes  of 
its  own ;  Mkd  the  third  is  Izumo,  wherein 


are  located  strange  ti^es  of  gods,  and 
monsters,  and  speaking  animals,  and 
caves  through  which  entrance  to  Hades  is 
obtained.  Susa-no-o-no-Mikoto,  bom  from 
the  nose  of  the  creator  Izanagi  and  brother 
to  the  Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu,  is  the 
hero  of  some  of  these  tales.  The  hero  of 
most  of  the  others  is  his  descendant  5na- 
mujt  also  called  Skuni-nushi,  that  is, 
"  the  Master  of  the  Great  Land,"  in  other 
words,  the  King  of  Izumo,  to  whom  later 
on  an  embassy  was  sent  from  heaven, 
requesting  him  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
in  favour  of  the  Sun-Goddess's  descen- 
dant, progenitor  of  the  earthly  Mikados. 
To  this  he  consented,  on  condition  of 
having  a  temple  built  for  his  reception 
and  worship.  So  they  built  him  a  grand 
shrine  on  tne  shore  of  the  land  of  Izumo, 
"making  stout  the  temple  pillars  on  the 
nethermost  rock-bottom,  and  making  high 
the  cross-beams  to  the  plain  of  high 
heaven," — and  there  he  is  worshipped  to 
this  day,  the  very  name  of  fcizuki 
preserving  to  the  faithful  the  recollection 
of  the  pestles  [Hne)  with  which  the  soil 
was  beaten  {tsvku)  to  render  the  founda- 
tions firm  and  everlasting. — ^Possibly  this 
tale  preserves  in  mythic  form  an  echo  of 
the  conquest  of  Western  Japan  by  the 
present  ruling  race. 

The  buildings  (see  illustration 
facing  p.  39),  which  are  in  the 
unornamented  style  of  pure  Shinto, 
impress  the  beholder  by  their  great 
size  and  solidity  and  the  majesty 
of  the  approachen  under  successions 
of  colossal  torii.  The  services  are 
conducted  by  priests  gorgeously 
arrayed  in  white  and  purple  robes 
with  gold  figuring.  The  chief  priest, 
who  boasts  of  being  the  eighty- 
second  descendant  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  god  Susa-no-o,  used  to  be 
styled  Iki-gami — that  is,  a  "  living 
god."  The  temple  possesses  many 
curiosities  and  valuable  docu- 
ments. Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the 
ancient  fire-drill,  which,  though  but 
a  simple  board  with  holes  wherein, 
a  rapidly  revolving  stick  kindles 
sparks,  is  still  preserved  as  the  sole 
lawful  means  of  producing  the 
sacred  fire.  There  are  nineteen 
other  shrines,  not  consecrated  to 
any  deities  in  particular,  but  in 
which  all  the  Shinto  gods  and  god- 
desses are  suppoRed  to  assemble 
during  the  month  of  October.  Far 
this  reason  October  is,  in  Izumo 
alone,   called   Karm-ari'tvki,   "the 
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Month  with  Gods ;"  whereas,  in  the 
dassicai  parlance  of  the  rest  of 
Japan,  it  is  Kamirna-zuki,  "the 
Month  'without  Gh)ds,"  because  all 
the  other  shrines  of  the  empire  are 
believed  to  be  then  abandoned  by 
their  tutelary  deities.  On  the  sea- 
shore stands  a  much  smaller 
temple — the  scene,  so  it  is  said,  of 
the  abdication  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Izumo  by  the  god  Onamuji 
Prom  200,000  to  250,000  pilgrims 
visit  the  Great  Shrine  annually.  On 
festal  dayH  the  sound  of  the 
clapping  of  hands,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  god,  is  unbroken 
like  the  roar  of  a  cataract. 

Owing  to  the  prominence  of 
Izumo  in  mythology  and  legend, 
many  Shinto  shrines,  besides  that 
dedicated  to  C3namuji,  are  found 
scattered  about  the  province.  Such 
are  Kumano  Jinja,  5  ri  8.  of  Matsue, 
dedicated  to  Susa-no-o ;  Mio  Jlnja, 
at  the  beautiful  little  seaport  of 
Mionoseki,  about  2  hrs.  by  steamer 
from  Matsue  ;  Yaegaki  Jinja,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Sakusa ;  and  Hino-mUiaki 
Ji/njay  2  ri  up  the  coast  from  Eizuki 
by  boat.  There  are  also  some 
ancient  dolmens  at  and  near  Ima- 
ichi,  a  little  to  the  SJS.  of  KizuM. 

Apart  from  these,  there  is  a 
pretty  ^ri  excursion  from  Kizuki 
tO'  the  banks  of  the  Kdhegawa, 
which,  for  the  space  of  nearly  a 
mile,  exhibits  fantastic  rock  sce- 
nery. The  best  plan  is  to  take  a 
boat  down  the  river.  A  second, 
longer  and  very  much  rougher,  ex- 
pedition is  up  8awbe-yamay  the 
highest  mountain  in  all  this  coun- 
try-side, Daisen  only  excepted. 

3. — Ascent  of  Daisen. 

Daisen,  or  Oyama  6,050  ft.,  the 
loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  sacred 
mountain  on  the  West  Coast,  where 
dwells  the  great  Shinto  god 
Onamuji,  may  be  reached  from 
Matsue  by  steamer  to  Yonago,  a 
run  of  14  miles. 

Founded  in  AD.  718,  the  monastery 
owes  its  lasting  celebrity  to  the  seventh 
abbot  Jikaku  Daishi,  who  is  said  to  have 


landed  here  on  bis  return  from  China, 
whither  he  had  betaken  himself  to  stady 
esoteric  mysteries.  It  attained  its  great- 
est prosperity  in  the  14th  century,  at 
about  the  time  when  the  hapless  Emperor 
Qo-Daigo  was  exiled  to  the  Oki  Islands. 
There  were  then  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  temples  in  all  on  the  mountain. 
During  the  Tokugawa  regime,  when  the 
centre  of  civilisation  had  shifted  to  East- 
em  Japan,  these  decreased  to  forty ;  and 
now  litUe  remains  but  moss-covered  ruins 
and  a  few  monks  in  abject  poverty. 
These  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  letting 
rooms  to  pilgrims,  to  whom,  however,  the 
strict  Buddhist  discipline  forbids  their 
offering  a  more  generous  diet  than  pota- 
toes and  other  scanty  vegetables. 

The  temples  are  situated  half-way 
up  the  mountain  side.  The  path  is 
bad,  but  the  view  from  the  top 
extensive,  the  chief  features  being 
the  Oki  Islands  in  the  offing,  Sam- 
be-yama  on  the  borders  of  Izumo 
and  Iwami  to  the  W.,  and  Mikuni- 
yama  and  the  mountains  of  Tajima 
and  Tamba  to  the  £.  The  descent 
from  Daisen  is  best  made  to  Kuru- 
ma-Otnura,  1  ri  from  Yonago. 

4. — Hamada  and  Hagi. 

These  places  will  probably  be 
touched  at,  in  the  event  of  leaving 
Matsue  by  sea  westwards  for  Naga- 
saki or  Inland  Sea  ports.  As  far  as 
Hamada  the  San-ind5  highway,  to 
be  availed  of  from  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Shinji,  mostly  skirts  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Beyond  Hamada  it 
is  much  less  good. 

Hamada  {Inns^  Dogu-ya,  Hama- 
oka),  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  is 
chiefly  noted  on  account  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  half 
wrecked  it  in  1872,  and  in  which 
over  2,000  persons  perished. 

A  good  highway  joins  Hamada 
with  Hiroshima  on  the  Inland  Sea, 
the  distance  being  traversed  by 
jinrikisha  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

Hagi  {Inn,  Osaka-ya)  was  in 
early  feudal  times  the  residence  of 
the  great  Mori  family — Daimyos 
of  Choshu — ^before  their  removal  to 
the  town  of  Yamaguchi.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Ohikamatsu 
Monzaemon,  Japan's  greatest  dra- 
matist, who  flourished  in  the  17th 
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century.  Instead  of  contimiing  on 
in  the  steamer  round  the  coast, 
most  persons  will  prefer  to  cut 
across  country  from  Hagi  to  Yama- 
guchi.  The  distance  is  9  ri  over 
the  Ichi-no-saka  pass,  or  12  ri  by 
the  new  road ;  but  the  former  is 
generally  followed.  A  day  will 
suffice  in  either  case. 


EOUTE    51. 

The  Oki  Islands. 

Oki  consists  of  one  large  island 
called  BogOf  and  three  smaller 
ones,  —  Chiburi-shima,  Nishi  -  no- 
shima,  and  Nakashima, — collective- 
ly known  as  Dozen.  The  capital 
is  Saigo  in  Dogo,  the  distance  to 
which  by  sea  from  Sake!  in  Hdki  is 
95  miles. 

The  name  Oki-no-shima  evidently  signi- 
fies "Islands  of  the  Offing."  Remote  and 
rarely  visited  as  is  this  little  archipelago, 
it  has  figured  in  th^  national  annals  from 
the  earliest  ages.  One  of  the  quaintest 
legends  in  the  Ktyiki  is  that  of  the  White 
Hare  of  Inaba,  which  sagacious  animal, 
chancing  to  be  in  Oki  and  desiring  a 
passage  to  the  mainland,  made  the  cro- 
codiles (or  sharks)  of  the  sea  lie  in  a  row, 
so  as  to  serve  him  as  a  bridge.— Com- 
ing down  to  historical  times,  the  ex- 
Emperor  Go-Toba,  who  had  vainly 
striven  to  upset  the  feudal  system  and 
restore  his  own  legitimate  authority,  was 
defeated  by  H6jd  Yoshitoki,  and  banished 
to  Amagdri  in  Dozen,  where  he  died  after 
many  years  of  exile,  A.D.  1239,  and  where 
his  tomb  is  still  shown.  About  eighty 
years  later  another  emperor,  Go-Daigo, 
was  banished  by  another  Hojd  chieftain 
to  Beppu  in  Nishi-no-shima,  but  soon 
effected  his  escape  In  a  fishing-boat,  con- 
cealed under  a  heap  of  dried  fish.  Oki 
was  a  constant  scene  of  strife  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  being  wrested  by  one  feudid 
family  from  anoUier.  The  great  staple 
of  the  archipelf^o  is  the  cuttle-fish,  of 
which  incredible  quantities  are  some- 
times taken. 

The  following  notes  are  conden- 
sed from  information  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearh,  to 


whose  Glimpses  of  UnfamUiar 
Japan  we  refer  the  reader  desirous 
of  details. 

The  steamer  makes  the  trip  from 
Sakai  in  between  5  and  6  hours. 
As  the  Izumo  and  Hoki  mountains 
fade  from  sight,  the  high  cliffs  of 
Oki  come  into  view.  Steaming 
into  this  archipelago,  one  sees 
at  first  no  sign  of  life, — neither 
fields,  paths,  nor  felled  timber, — 
only  naked  grey  cliffs  sheering  up 
from  blue-black  depths  of  water 
to  peaked  slopes  covered  with  a 
sombre,  scraggy,  wild  vegetation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  beauty  here. 
The  water  becomes  like  glass  as 
the  steamer  glides  into  an  inland 
sea,  formed  by  the  three  islands 
of  Chiburi-shima,  Nishi-no-shima, 
and  Nakashima.  The  steamer  first 
calls  in  at  the  hamlet  of  Ghitmri- 
mura.  Then  she  proceeds  to  Urago 
iu  Nishi-no-shima  (Inn,  Watanabe), 
— a  quaint  little  town,  and  to  Hishi- 
ura  in  Nakashima  {Inn,  Okazaki'. 
The  scenery  is  delightful,  the 
glimpses  between  high  islands,  the 
openings  of  straits,  the  vistas  of 
tender  blue  distance  between  rag- 
ged high  cliffs,  are  wouderfolly 
beautiful.  Everything  is  lofty. 
The  steamer  leaves  Hishi-ura  for 
Dogo  across  8  ri  of  dangerous 
sea,  passing  Matsushima,  Omori- 
shima,  and  a  number  of  steep, 
uninhabited  islets.  D5go  is  quite 
as  steep  and  rugged  as  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Saigo  (Inn,  Inayoshi)  is  a  busy 
port,  standing  partly  on  a  small 
river— the  Tabigawa, — and  lining 
the  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
In  a  curious  way,  so  that  the  streets 
twist  about  like  snakes.  On  a 
hill  above  the  town  is  the  pretty 
temple  of  Zenrydjij  belonging  to  the 
J5do  sect.  There  is  found  at  a 
Inke  called  ISai-no-ikej  near  Saigo, 
the  famous  baieiseki,  a  black  stone 
from  which  beautiful  jet-like  arti- 
cles are  cut. 
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ROUTE  52. 


Nobth-East££n  Shikoku. 

1. — GeNEBAL  BsMABKS  OS  THE 

Isi«AND  OF  Shikoku. 

The  word  Shi-koku  meana  "  four  couu- 
trieB,  " — a  name  derived  from  the  tact  of 
the  iBland  being  divided  into  the  four  pro. 
vinces  of  Awa  to  the  £..  SanuU  to  the  K. 
E.,  lyo  to  the  N.W.,  and  Tosa  to  the  S.  As 
the  author  of  the  Kqfiki  quaintly  phrases 
it,  "This  island  has  one  body  and  four 
fiices.  and  each  face  has  a  name. "  Some 
of  the  names  used  in  early  times  were 
quaint  indeed,  the  province  of  lyo  being 
called  "Lovely  Viinceas"  (E-hime),  Sanu- 
ki  being  ••  Prince  Good  Boiled  Rice  "  (/t- 
yori'kiko),  Awa  being  *'the  Princess  of 
Great  Food  '*  {0-ffe-tsu-hime),  and  Tosa  be- 
ing "the  Brave  Good  Youth"  {Take-uori- 
wake).  The  last-named  province  continues 
to  justify  its  name  for  bravery  and  ability. 
No  men  have  aided  more  than  the  Tosa 
men  to  bring  about  the  renovation  of 
Japan ;  in  none  are  turbulent  and  demo- 
cratic sentiments  more  prevalent.  Pnr- 
ing  the  middle  ages  Shikoku  was  ruled 
over  by  a  number  of  great  feudal  families. 
of  which  the  most  powerful  were  the 
Eono,  the  Hosokawa.  the  Miyoshi,  the 
Chdsokabe,  and  the  Hachisuka.  The  is- 
land is  now  divided  into  the  four  pre- 
fectures of  Tokushima,  Kagawa,  Ehime. 
and  Edchi,  corresponding  respectively  to 
the  old  provinces  of  Awa,  Sanuki.  lyo, 
and  Toea. 

The  climate  of  Shikokn  is  excep- 
tionally mild,  especially  in  the 
southern  portion,  which  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  Kuroshio,  or  Japa- 
nese Gnlf -Stream;  hence  late  au- 
tumn or  «arly  winter  is  the  best 
time  to  visit  it.  Tosa  is  the  only 
province  in  Japan  where  two  crops 
of  rice  are  produced  yearly. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island 
is  covered  by  mountain  ranges 
of  from  3,000  ft,  to  4,000  ft.  in 
height,  with  few  salient  peaks,  the 
loftiest  being  Ishizuchi-yama  on 
the  boundary  of  lyo  and  Tosa 
(6,480  ft.).  "  In  Sanuki,  "  says  Br. 
Bein,  "  the  plain  of  Takamatsu  is 
fringed  towards  the  sea  by  several 
volcanic  cones,  quite  distinct  from 
the  schist  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior. They  include  no  important 
heights,  but  are  a  very  striking 
feature  in    the   landscape."     The 


mountains  of  Shikoku  are  well- 
watered,  and  crowned  by  magni- 
ficent forests.  **In  the  higher 
regions,"  says  the  authority  just 
quoted,  *'  the  eye  is  delighted  by  a 
vigorous  growth  of  deciduous  trees, 
where  horse-chestnuts  and  magno- 
lias are  variously  intermingled 
with  beeches,  oaks,  maples,  ashes, 
and  alders.  But  laurel-leaved  oaks, 
camellias,  and  other  evergreen  trees 
venture  much  nearer  to  them  und 
higher  than  in  Hondo  {the  main 
idand  of  Japan"],  while  still  lower 
camphor-trees  and  other  cinnamon- 
species,  the  wild  star-anise,  Nan- 
dina,  and  many  other  plants  which 
we  only  find  in  the  Main  Island  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  take  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  evergreen 
forests. " 

Routes    52,   53,  nnd  54  are  the 
most  picturesque  in  this  section. 

'2.— TOKUSHIMA,  NaBUTO  WHIRL- 
POOL.    Takamatsu.  Mabu- 

GAME,  TaDOTSIT,  ShBINE 
OF  EOMPIBA. 

Itinerary. 

TOKUSHIMAto:—  Bi  Chd  3/. 

Nakamura 1    35  4J 

Muya 2     15  <> 

Bando    2    28  GJ 

Odera     14  2J 

Hiketa   3     l3  Sj 

Sambon-matsu 1     34  4'| 

Maohida  (Nibu)   ...  34  2^^ 

Nagao 3    12  sj 

Hiragi    I      4  S^ 

TAKAMATSU 3      y  7| 

Total 22      8    54^ 


Whence  2  hrs.  by  railway,  vis^ 
Mamgame  and  Tadotsu,  to  Eom- 
pira. 

St6amers_  for  Tokushima  start 
daily  from  Osaka,  sometimes  calling 
in  at  Kobe  to  pick  up  passengers. 
Details  to  be  had  at  the  Kobe 
office.  The  passage  is  made  during 
the  night,  and  the  traveller  finds 
himself  at   dawn  gliding  up    the 
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broad  Yoshinogawa.  Soon  the 
steamer  stops  at  Knmi-Zuketd  (or 
Svkeid)f  a  suburb  of  Fiiruhaw%  the 
port  of  Toknshinin,  whence  to  Toku- 
shima  itself  is  a  25  miu.  jinrikisha 
ride  through  pleasant  country 
and  past  the  thickly  wooded  site  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  Haohisnka 
family,  the  outer  wall  and  moat  of 
which  still  remain. 

This  great  family  of  Daimyds  held  sway 
over  the  whole  province  of  Awa  from  early 
in  the  17th  century  till  the  revolution  of 
1868.  On  the  creation  of  new  orders  of 
nobility  in  1884,  its  present  head  received 
the  title  of  marquis.  He  has  been  permit- 
ted to  buy  back  the  castle  grounds,  which 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present 
reign  had  been  used  as  a  site  for  military 
barracks. 

Tokushima  {Imis,  *Hiragame- 
ro,  Shima-gen  ;  there  are  two  Kuro- 
pean  restaurants),  the  largest  and 
finest  town  in  the  island  of  Sbikokn, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Awa 
a-nd  of  the  prefecture  of  Tokushima, 
is  situated  lear  the  N.E.  corner  of 
that  island,  not  far  from  the  cele- 
brated whirlpool  of  Naruto.  It  is 
quiet  and  cleanly,  but  its  sights 
need  not  detain  the  tvaveller  more 
than  two  or  three  hours.  The  prin- 
cii)al  are  as  follows : — the  Ryobu 
Shinto  temple  known  ns  Seimi  no 
Koiiipira,  strikingly  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill  called  Seimi-yama  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  town.    It   is   w^orth 

Sei-mi-yama  means  lit.  "force-viewing 
hill."  The  name  is  derived  from  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Yoshitsune  here 
reviewed  his  forces  before  the  terrific 
encounter  at  Yashima. 

climbing  some  flights  of  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  Shinto  temple  called 
Imhe  Jinja,  higher  up  the  same  hill, 
for  the  Rake,  not  of  the  temple 
itself,  but  of  the  delightful  and 
peculiar  view  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  the  rich  alluvial 
plain  intersected  by  various  rivers, 
and  the  sea  \iith  the  large  island  of 
Niishima  to  the  spectator's  left. — 
Otakh'Zan,  a  hill  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  town,  similarly  deserves  a 
visit  for  its  temples  and  fine  view. 


The  Castle  Grounds  contain  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  garden. 

An  enjoyable  day's  trip  by  jinriki- 
sha  can  be  made  from  Tokashima 
to  Tsunomiiie  (locally  called  Tsuno- 
mune-zan),  a  hill  situated  6  or  7  rt 
to  the  southward.  There  are  two 
roads — one  following  the  coast, 
the  other,  which  is  less  pictur- 
esque, lying  back  a  little  among 
the  hills.  The  coast  road  is  render- 
ed striking  by  its  rocky  cliffs  and 
long  rows  of  graceful  pine-trees. 
The  last  .^  ri  up  to  a  small  temple 
on  the  summit  must  be  done  on 
foot.  The  view  here  spread  out 
before  the  beholder  is  deemed  the 
prettiest  in  the  province.  Espe- 
cially delightful  is  the  prospect 
southwards  of  the  island-strewn 
gulf  which,  under  the  names  of 
Eotajima*miuato  and  Tachibana- 
ura,  curves  inland  for  5  or  6  m., 
while  around  it  rise  wooded  heights, 
with  rice-land  and  hamlets  in  the 
hollows,  and  salt-pans  below.  In 
the  event  of  a  late  start  from 
Tokushima  rendering  a  return 
the  same  day  impossible,  the  night 
may  be  spent  at  the  vill.  of  Tomioka 
(Inrit  Tosa-ya),  at  the  base  of  the 
hill. 

A  much  shorter  excursion— less 
than  half  a  day — is  to  the  sea-shore 
of  KoniaisU'jima,  famed  for  its 
scenery. 

On  leaving  Tokushima,  an  early 
start  should  be  made,  and  two  men 
taken  to  each  jinrikisha ;  otherwise 
the  first  day's  journey,  which  can- 
not be  conveniently  brought  to  a 
close  before  Hiketa,  will  be  prolong- 
ed into  the  night.  Another  plan  is 
to  sleep  at  Mum  {Ian,  Hamano), 
after  seeing  the  i^aruto  whirlpool. 
The  road  leads  first  across  the  delta 
of  the  Yoshino-gawa,  three  of  whose 
arms  are  passed  on  very  long 
bridges.  In  front  is  a  line  of  pine- 
clad  hills,  and  all  around  are  fields 
of  rice,  sugar- oane,  and  other  pro- 
dace.  The  base  of  the  hills  is 
reached  at  Horky  where  the  road 
turns  sharp  to  the  r.  towards  Muytt 
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nn  HayoMOki,  and  then  comes  to 
Muya  no  Okauaki,  a  fishing  hamlet 
where  boats  can  be  obtained  for 
the  trip  to  the  Narulo^  or  whirlpool 
between  the  islands  of  Shikoku  and 
Awaji,  described  on  p.  880.  The 
trip — a  splendid  one  on  a  fine  day — 
will  occupy  from  3  to  4  hrs.  Lunch 
should  be  taken  for  consump- 
tion either  in  the  boat  or  on  the 
sea-shore  at  the  other  end,  where  is 
the  justly  celebrated  view, — a  view 
of  pine-clad  hills,  and  picturesque 
islets,  Awaji  beyond,  with  Nushima 
to  its  r.,  and  in  the  middle  the 
tremendous  rush  of  water  whicli  no 
junk  can  stem  except  under  rare 
tidal  conditions,  the  whole  scene 
recalling  some  of  those  pictures 
which  Chinese  and  Japanese  artists 
love  to  paint. 

To  proceed  on  one's  journey,  the 
IJ  ri  separating  Okazaki  from  Horie 
must  first  be  retraced.  From  Horie 
the  road  continues  westward,  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  hills,  and  pass- 
ing the  tumulus  (misasagi)  of  the 
Emperor  Tsuchi-Mikado. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  to  fall  upon  the  stormiest  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  His  father  the  £mperor 
Go-Toba,  and  his  brother  the  Emperor 
Juntoku,  were  both  exiled, — one  to  the 
Oki  IslsoidB,  the  iother  to  Sado,  by  the 
uiMtart  "  Regents  "  of  the  Hdjd  line  (see  p. 
58).  Himself  without  any  inclination  to 
withstand  rebellious  oppression,  a  friend 
of  poetry  rather  than  of  arms,  he  retired 
voluntarily  to  what  was  then  considered 
the  remote  province  of  Tosa.  and  after- 
wards came  north  into  Awa  at  the  dictation 
of!  Hojd  Yoshitolii,  who  apparently  desired 
to  have  the  abdicated  monarch  within 
nearer  react^n  the  event  of  political  com- 
plications. He  died  at  the  end  of  A.D. 
1231,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

.The  whole  drive  is  a  very  pretty 
one,  and  becomes  romantic__after 
passing  through  the  vill.  of  Od&t'a, 
where  on  a  height,  glistens  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Buddhist 
god  Shoden.  Here  the  road  sud- 
denly turns  sharp  to  the  r. 
and  plunges  among  the  hills,  in 
order  to  cross  over  the  knob  of 
high  land  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Shikoku  and  pain   the 


shore  of  the  Inland  Sea.  After  a 
time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  aliqrht 
from  the  jinrikishas,  so  steep  is  the 

Osaka  J  as  this  hill  or  pass,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Awa  and  Sanuki,  is 
appropri ately  term ed.  About  a  mile 
on  either  side  has  thus  to  be  walked. 
At  the  top  the  Inland  Sea  comes  in 
sight,  and  the  view  all  the  way 
down  is  one  of  continued  loveliness, 
the  blue  outline  of  the  mainland  of 
Harima  appearing  on  the  horizon, 
and  Shodo-shima,  the  largest  island 
in  the  Inland  Sea  (see  p.  420)  stand- 
ing well  out  to  the  1. 

Hiketa  (Inn,  Ise-ya)  is  a  poor 
place,  but  the  scenery  beyond  it  is 
almost  constantly  deUghtful.  Just 
outside  Hiketa  L,  is  a  hill  dotted 
with  Buddhist  images  representing 
the  deities  worshipped  at  the 
Eighty-eight  Holy  Places  (see  p. 
408)  of  the  island  of  Sbikoku.  All 
the  hills  are  covered  with  pine- 
trees,  and  many  have  kakemo^io- 
like  peaks.  Sometimes  one  passes 
an  artificial  lake  used  for  purposes 
of  irrigation,  sometimes  a  torii  or 
an  avenue  leading  up  to  an  ancient 
shrine.  The  sea,  though  near  at 
hand  to  the  r.,  is  not  visible;  but 
Sbddo-shima  looms  n-p  beyond  it 
for  several  miles.  The  cultivation 
of  the  rich  plain  through  which  the 
way  leads,  includes  indigo  and 
sugar ;  and  those  curious  in  such 
matters  will  find  establishments 
here  and  there  where  sugnr-refin- 
ing  is  carried  on  with  very  primitive 
machinery. 

The  chief  productions  of  this  provinee 
of  Sanuki  are  popularly  known  as  "the 
three  white  things  "  {samrpaku),  viz :  salt, 
sugar,  and  cotton.  The  sugar  industry 
is  quite  modem,  having  been  introduced 
from  Satauma  not  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  regime. 

Several  rivers,  too,  are  passed, 
with  broad  stony  beds  and  little 
water.  From  the  vill.  of  Tnzura 
onwards,  which  lies  between  Machi- 
da  and 

Nagrao  {Inn,  *Miki-ya),  the  laud- 
KCJipe  becoiiies  more  fanciful,  almost 
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gTotesqae,  ivith  a  sharp  serrated 
ridge  to  the  1.,  forming  the  frontier 
between  Sanuki  and  Awa,  and  to 
the  r.  and  ahead  a  series  of  isolated 
hills  rising  abruptly  oat  of  the 
plain.  Some  of  these  are  perfect 
volcanic  cones — many  of  them  so 
steep  as  to  appear  inaccessi- 
ble,— others  are  flat  table-moun- 
tains, others  again  have  various 
qaeer  shapes,  the  whole  assemblage 
forming  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
most  original  scenes  that  even 
Japan  has  to  offer.  Meanwhile  the 
traveller  bowls  along  rapidly  over 
the  fertile,  mountain-dotted  plain 
by  an  excellent  road. 

[From  Hiragi  the  old  main  road 
proceeds  almost  due  W.  to 
Kotohira,  9ri,  via  TahinoTniya 
(good  accommodation),  6  rU 
where  there  is  fantastic  rock- 
ery in  the  bed  of  the  Aya- 
gawa.   The  whole  way  is  inter- 

*  esting.] 

We  now  turn  r.,  and  reach  the  sea 
at  Takaznatsu  (InnSf  Asahi-kwan, 
Oimatsu-en),  capital  of  the  province 
of  Sanuki,  an^  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  great  Daimy5,  Matsudaira 
Sanuki-no-Kami,  the  walls  of  whose 
now  desolate  castle  abut  on  the 
sea.  A  visit  to  his  beautiful  land- 
scape garden  {Kuri-hayashi  Kden), 
in  the  S.  suburb  of  the  town,  should 
by  no.  means  be  omitted.  Lying, 
as  it  does,  at  the  base  at  aHiigh 
hill  dotted  by  nature  with  pine- 
trees,  and  itself  planted  with 
thousands  of  pine-trees  trained 
in  fantastic  shapes,  its  severe  unity 
of  design  is  nevertheless  softened 
by  the  skilful  introduction  of  other 
vegetation  and  by  the  use  of  water 
from  natural  springs.  After  having 
been  abandoned  and  plundered  for 
over  a  decade,  it  was  re-enolosed 
by  the  municipal  authorities  in 
1882.  A  favourite  excursion  of 
the  townsfolk  is  to  Yashimii-yama, 
the  most  curiously  flat  of  aSl  the 
mountains  mentioned  above.  It 
forms  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of 


Takamatsn,  and  is  famous  in  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  one  of  Yoshi- 
tsune's  great  battles.  The  distance 
is  about  2  H. 

Takamatsn  is  well-provided  with 
steam  oommmunication.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  sea  trips  to  be 
made  hence  is  that  to  Shodo-sbima, 
Ihr. 

Tasamatsu-^otohiba  Railwat. 


Distanoe 

from 

Karnes  of  Stations 

Takamatsn 

TAKAMA'I^in 

3im. 

Eiziashi 

5^ 

Hashioka 

Kokabn 

Eamogawa 

12^ 

Sakaide 

14^ 

Utazu 

16! 

MARUGAME 

19* 

TAD0T8U 

22^ 

KonzOji 

2ii 

Zentsdji 

27i 

KOTOHIRA 

This  pretty  little  line  of  railway 
runs  S.VV.  inland  across  a  rich  and 
smiling  plain  bounded  by  hiUs, 
some  of  them  cooe-shaped,  and  all 
recently  re-nfEorested  with  pines. 
From  Sakavda  onwards  it  follows 
the  coast  for  a  short  way  through 
salt-pans  and  fields  of  rice,  sugar, 
and  cotton.  White  saito  and 
islands  seem  to  stud  the  offing.  At 

Mam  game  ( Jmi,  Nakamura-r5), 
the  remains  of  a  feudal  castle  crown 
an  eminence  near  Hie  station.  The 
harbour  being  a  poor  one,  com- 
paratively few  steamers  call  in 
here.    The  bustling  port  of 

Tadotsu  ( inn«,  *yoBhida-gumi, 
*Hanabishi)  has  a  beautifxd  ap- 
proach from  the  sea.  Onomichi, 
the  largest  port  on  the  mainland, 
may  be  reached  by  stesuner  in  2^ 
hrs.  The  railway  station  is  close 
to  the  landing. 

A  spare  couple  of  hours  may  be 
devoted  to  going  out  by  jinrikisha 
to     JBydhu-ga-ura,     the      reputed 
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birthplace       of       Kdb5      Daishi, 
iwhence  there  is  a  lovely  view. 

The  tradition  is  somewhat  confused  and 
self-oontradictory,  for  it  is  also  asserted 
that  the  saint  was  bom  at  Zentsnji*  now 
one  of  the  stations  on  this  line,  where  a 
temple,  now  mnch  decayed,  is  pointed  oat 
as  occupying  the  exact  site.  An  effort 
at  conciliation  is  made  by  sniiposinK  Chat 
the  sea,  1100  years  ago,  came  up  as  far  as 
Zentsiiji,  which  would  thus  really  have 
been  on  the  strand. 

Another  excursion  from  Tadotsu 
is  to  Iffodaru,  a  glen  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  E5bd  Daishi  devot- 
ed himself  to  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. 

From  Tadotsu  station  the  train 
backs  out  the  other  way  to  run  S. 
£.  to  Kotohira.  The  conspicuous 
high  cone  1.  is  lino-yamaf  also  cidled 
the  Ftgi  of  Sanuki ;  the  double  one 
to  the  r.  is  Bainichi-yama,  Zoai- 
5an  appears  ahead  to  the  r., — a  long 
hog's-baok,  or  as  the  Japanese  say, 
"Elephant's  Head,"  whence  the 
name.  The  village  of  Kotohira 
stands  at  its  foot,  the  shrine  on  its 
side. 

Kotohira  or  Komiplro.. 

This  shrine,  the  holiest  in  all  Shikoku, 
was  founded  by  K6b0  Daishi  early  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  is  the  original  from 
which  countless  others  in  almost  every 
city  of  the   empire  derive   their   name. 
What   little   is    known   concerning   this 
name  and  the  deity  who  bears  it,  will 
be  found  on  p.  50.    The  Shintoists  took 
possession  of  the  place  about  1872 ;  and 
in  1876,   the   pagoda   and   most   of   the 
temples  reared  by  Buddhist  piety  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  replaced  by  new 
Shintd  structures,  while  the  few  Buddhist 
buildings  that  remained  were  despoiled  of 
their  altars  and  gorgeous  furniture,  and 
turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  rival  cult. 
Though  Kompira  has  thus  suifered  archi- 
tecturally, the  popularity  of  the  shrine 
has  been  but  little  affec&d  by  the  change  ; 
for  in  Japan  religious  beliefs  sit  lightly 
on  the  people,  who,  provided  there  be  au 
ancient  shrine  to  resort  to  and  purchase 
charms  at,  care  little  what  form  of  faith 
may  be  there  professed.    The  great  yearly 
festival,  which  takes  place  on  the  10th 
and  11th  October,  is  a  notable  sight,  now 
as  of  yore,  so  is  the  Shiogawa  Matsuri  on 
the  8th— 10th  September.    The  lesser  fes- 
tival held  on  the  10th  of  each  month  is 
very  lively,  both  at  Kompira  itself  and  at 
all  the  branch  shrines  in  other  provinces. 
The  Sakura  no  Matsuri  or  CheiTy  Festival, 


and  the  Momlji  no  Matsuri,  or  Maple 
Festival,  recent  institutions,  are  celebrat- 
ed on  the  10th  day  of  the  8rd  and  10th 
moons,  old  calendar*  respectively,  the 
object  being  to  give'  worshippers  some- 
thing at  the  seasons  to  which  their  fathers 
had  for  centuries  been  accustomed.  The 
pilgrims  returning  from  Kompira  may  bo 
known  by  the  long  boards  w]|)ich  they 
carry  wrapped  up  in  oil-paper  inscribed 
with  a  large  it,  the  first  of  the  Chinese 
character  with  which  the  name  of  Kom- 
pira is  written. 

Of  the  numerous   excellent  Inns 
at  Kompira,  the  best  are  the  *Tora- 
ya,     Bizen-ya,    and    Yoshima-ya. 
The  town  lives  completely  by  and 
for  the  pilgrims ;  and  as  we  wend 
up  the  street  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
temple,  we  see  nothing  on  either 
hand  but  shops  for   the   sale  of 
gaudy  boxes  in  which  to  enclose 
paper  charms  {fuda-bako);  money- 
changing  stalls  where  the  smallest 
denominations  of  coppers  may  be 
obtained  for  offering  at  the  various 
shrines  or  giving  to  beggars,  ribbons 
for  taking  away  as  presents,  and  so 
on.     The  great   two-storied   gate 
{daimojn),  which  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  holy  precincts,  is  a  survival 
from  Buddhist  days.     From  here 
to  the  top,  which  stands  650  ft. 
above  sea-level,  there  are  572  stone 
steps  To  be  mounted.    The  way  is 
lined  with  granite  lanterns  and  a 
granite  palisade,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  con- 
tributed funds  towards  the  erection 
of  the  new    temples.      There  are 
also  rows  of  wooden  tablets  and, 
higher  up,  what  look    like    mile- 
stones, similarly  inscribed.     Near 
the  top  of  these  ^rst  two  sections 
of  the  way  there  are  I.  three  live 
sacred  horses.    At  the  top  itself, 
a    few  steps   further,    stands  the 
former  Kondo,  or  Golden  Templei  of 
Buddhist  times,  now  renamed  Asahi 
no  Yashiro,,  that  is,  the  Shrine  of 
the  Bising  Sun,  bereft  of  its  former 
gorgeous  altar  which  is  replaced  by 
a  Shint5  shrine  of  white  wood, — ^a 
temple    in   miniature.       It    dates 
from  early  in  this  century,  and  is 
all  built  of  keyaki  wood.    Notice 
the  elaborate  carvings  of  Kons  and 
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peomes  in  front,  and  of  lotuses  and 
Chinese  sages  on  the  sides.  Even 
the  under  side  of.  the  eaves  of  the 
top  roof  is  carved.  The  metal- 
work  also  is  excellent,  and  there 
are  some  pretty  bronzes  in  the 
gronndfii  The  end  tiles  ^  all  have 
either  the  character  ^  or  else  the 
Mitsu-domoe  (see  Glossary),  which  is 
the  crest  of  Eompira.  We  then 
pass  through  a  handsome  bronze 
torii  with  a  reeded  base,  through  a 
gate  called  the  Sakaki  Mon,  and  by 
more  granite  palisading  under  the 
shadow  of  fine  trees,  before  mount- 
ing other  flights  of  steps. 

To  the  Sakaki  Mon  a  Boznewhat  curiouB 
legend  attaches.  Chdsokabe,  lord  of  8fai- 
koku.  so  it  is  said,  when  engaged  in  bring- 
ing the  island  under  his  sway  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  met  with  determined  re- 
Bistauce  from  many  of  the  great  monas- 
teries, which  at  that  period  by  no  means 
confined  themselTcs  to  spiritual  weapons. 
When  the  rest  had  with  diificulty  been 
brought  into  subjection,  he  sidlied  forth 
i^inst  Kompira*  the  most  powerful 
monastery  of  all.  But  the  deities  of  the 
place  assuming  the  form  of  a  swarm  of 
wasiMS,  his  army  fled  panic<-etricken.  ijx 
token  of  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
ChOeokabe  then  Towed  to  raise  in  this 
place  a  gate  made  of  sakaki,  the  sacred 
cleyera  tree ;  but  pretending  that  he  could 
find  (none  large  enough,  he  contented 
himself  with  building  one  out  of  the 
trunks  of  common  trees  stuck  in  upside 
down  {8dka-H}.  That  the  Buddhist  clergy 
were  a  thorn  Sn  the  ^de  of  civil  govern- 
ment at  that  unsettled  period,  is  histori- 
.cally  certain.  That  they  were  the  sole 
chroniclers  of  the  time,  is  made  manifest 
by  the  ascription  of  impiety  to  all  who 
•  opi)OB€d  them. 

Observe  1.,  at  one  of  the  landings, 
a  curious  little  stone  monument, — 
a  tortoise  supporting  a  square  up- 
right stone  with  longitudinal  aper- 
tures and  wires.  On  these  are 
strung  wooden  tickets  which  serve 
as  counters  for  the  pilgrims  who 
perform  the  rite  called  hyalcuclo, 
that  is,  running  up^  and  down 
the  final  flight  of  steps  a  hundred 
times.  At  the  very  top  is  the 
Jlonsha,  or  new  Main  Temple,  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  of  the 
plain  towards  Marugame,  dotted 
with  hills,  and  watered  by  the 
Bokigawa.    Beyond  it  is  the  Inland 


Sea,  and  beyond  it  again  what 
looks  like  the  mainland,  but  whic^ 
in  reality  is  a  cluster  of  islands. 
The  panelled  ceiling  of  the  Main 
Teii^e  is  partly  adorned  with  cher- 
ry-blossoms in  gold  lacquer.  By  a 
curious  whim  of  the  artist,  the 
trunk,  also  in  gold  and  silver 
lacquer,  from  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  grow,  has  been  placed 
outside  on  the  1.,  and  the  top 
branches  also  outside  on  the  r.  It 
dates  fpm  1878.  To  this  Main 
Temple  are  attached  all  the  usual 
Shinto  buildings.  It  has  retained 
the  Ema-do  of  earlier  days,  special- 
ly remarkable  for  tho  numerous 
pictures  of  junks  and  even  steam- 
ers, offered  by  seamen  whom  Eom- 
pira's  protecting  power  has  saved 
from  shipwreck.  Among  the  ex- 
votos  are  numbers  of  real  anchors ; 
but  the  most  precious,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  are  paintings 
of  a  monkey  with  young  by  the 
great  artist  Sosen,  and  of  a  Saru- 
gaku  dancer  by  Buncho.  A  cock 
and  hen  with  chicks  made  entirely 
out  of  cush,  and  dating  from  the 
year  1820,  is  very  curious.  The 
bronze  horse  near  here  is  rubbed  by 
devotees  on  any  part  of  the  body 
where  they  themselves  are  suffer- 
ing pain,  in  the  hope  of  getting  it 
cured.  Twelve  cho  further  up  the 
hill  an  Oknska  is  being  erected. 

Those  travellers  who  take  a 
special  interest  in  Japanese  art 
may  terminate  their  exploration  of 
Kompira  by  visiting  the  SkamnshOy 
or  Temple  Office,  on  the  way  down 
to  the  village.  This  formerly  con- 
stituted the  residence  of  the  Bud- 
dhist high-priests,  and  has  one  suite 
of  apartments  decorated  by  the  cel- 
ebrated painter  Okyo  with  storks, 
tigers,  and  Chinese  sages,  and  an- 
other decorated  by  Kishi  Gantai  in 
a  very  bold  style,  having  an  inner- 
most room  adorned  with  bunches 
of  flowers  by  Jakuchu.  This  inner- 
most room  was  reserved  for  the 
Mikado's  envoy,  the  inner  room 
of  the  first  suite  being  similarly 
reserved  for  the   Daimyo    of    the 
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proviDoe.  The  place  posBesses 
^any  other  art  treasures  in  the 
shape  of  gold  lacquer  boxes,  in- 
cense-sniffing utensils,  ancient  beUs 
and  iokkOy  and  above  all,  kakemonos 
by  Eose-no-Eanaoka.  E5bd  Daishi, 
Gh5  Densu,  Sesshii,  and  other 
highly  venerated  old  masters. 

A  spare  half  day  at  Eotohira 
may  well  be  devoted  to  the  scram- 
ble up  ZdzU'san  for  the  sake  of  the 
splendid  view.  One  should  walk 
right  along  the  ridge,  about  1  m., 
to  the  highest  point. 

About  1}  ri  S.E.  of  Kompira 
(mostly  practicable  by  jinrikisha) 
lies  a  large  artificial  lake — a  re- 
servoir for  purposes  of  irrigation — 
called  Mano  iio  ike,  made  by  an 
earthen  dam  some  70  ft.  high. 
There  is  a  good  view  of  the  plain 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  bare  hills 
bordering  the  province  of  Awa  on 
the  other,  from  the  heights  sur- 
rounding this  old-fashioned  but 
creditable  piece  of  engineering. 

The  speediest  way  back  frpm 
Eompira  to  the  mainland  is  to 
take  train  to  Tadotsu  and  thence 
steamer.  Those  with  more  leisure 
might  like  to  wander  further  west 
to  Matsuyama  and  Dogo,  in  which 
case  they  Would  avail  of  the 
Itinerary  given  below  as  far  as 
Saijo,  whence  the  first  part  of 
Boute  53  reversed. 

3. — The  Coast  fbom  Tadotsu 
TO  Matsuyama. 

The  coast  road  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Tadotsu  lies  off  the'  usual 
lines  of  travel,  because  affording 
few  special  objects  of  inteirest. 
The  views  both  of  land  and  sea  are, 
however,  delightful  throughout, 
and  the  way  mostly  excellent  as 
far  as  Soijo,  where  the  main  road 
l^ves  the  coast.  The  finest  sec- 
tion is  between  Wadahama  and 
Eawanoe,  where  it  is  built  up  horn. 
the  water's  edge  with  buttressing 
piers,  which  project  from  50  to  100 
feet  into  the  sea.  Much  of  the 
rest  is  up  and  down,  but  jinriki- 
shas  are  practicable. 


Itinerary. 

TADOTSU  to:—          Bi  Cho   M. 

EamiTakase    3  3  TJ 

Jige 1  25  4 

Ewannonji    1  10  3 

Wadahama   1  28  4^ 

EAWANOE 2  28  6i 

Mishima    1  13  3| 

Doi 3  6  71 

Jzumi-kawa 3  11  8 

SAIJO    3  5  7| 

Nibukawa 3  8  7} 

Sakari 3  3  7} 

IMABABI     1  34  4| 

Hashihama  1  24  4^ 

Eikuma     4  11  10} 

Hojo  2  30  -61 

MATSUYAMA     ...    4  4  10 

Total 42  29  104} 


The  best  inns  are  : 

at  Wadahamaf  Kusunoki-ya 

KawanoCj  Eawaji 

Doit  Matsumoto-ya 

Sumi-no-mura,  Tamazaki-ya 

Saijdy  O  Sakana-ya 

Imahari,  Toshi-ehu 

Matsuyama,  Eido-ya 


»> 


»♦ 


Information  about  some  of  the 
places  on  the  above  Itinerary  will 
be  found  in  the  next  two  Boutes. 
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ROUTE  53. 

Nobth-VVestebn  Shikoku. 

3IITSU-OA-HAMA,       MATSUYAMA,     AND 

.BATHS     OF      D500.       SAUO.        ISHI- 

2UCHI-YAMA.      ANTIMONY    MINE  OP 

ICHINOKAWA.         COPPER     MINE     OP 

BESSHI.      KAWANOE. 

Itinerary, 

(Bail  from  Mitsn-ga-hama  to  Matsn- 
yama  in  i  hr.) 

MATSUYAMA  to  :—  Bi  Qto  M. 

Kume 1    29      4J 

Kawakami    ....  2    25      6| 

Knniini 4    14    llj 

Komatsu  2    23      6^ 

SAUO    2—5 

Niihamaf 3    18      8J 

Iznmi-kawa 1    —      2} 

Tatsnhawa   1    —      2^ 

BESSHI    3—71 

Total 22      1    53| 


The  acbediile  is  as  follows : — 


The  two  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  Shikoku  being  the  north- 
eastern and  north-western  comers, 
it  is  generally  most  convenient  to 
approach  the  latter  by  sea. 

Mitsu-g^a-bamay  popularly 
called  MUsu  {Inn,  *Eubota),  may 
be  reached  by  steamer  either  from 
Osaka  and  eastern  Inland  Sea  ports 
via  Hiroshima  in  the  province  of 
AJd,  j>r  from  the  x>orts  of  Beppu 
xrnd  Oita  in  the  island  of  Kyushu, 
there  being  constant  communica- 
tion in  every  direction.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  starting-point  for 
the  exploration  of  North- Western 
Shikoku.  A  miniature  line  of  rail- 
way— the  train  running  every  hour 
— connects  Mitsu  -  ga  -  hama  with 
Matsuyama. 

t  Thia  and  the  next  three  distances  are 
those  commonly  accepted,  bnt  are  pro- 
bably not  quite  accurate.  From  Izoini- 
kawa  to  Tatsiikawa  can  be  scarcely  so 
much  as  1  rt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  3  ri 
thence  to  Besshi  seem  very  long. 


Distance 
from 

MitBU-ga- 
hama 

Names 

of 
Stations 

Bemarks 

21  m. 
4|  m. 

Hiisn-ga-hama 
Eomaclii  Jet . . 
Togawa(Mat8a- 

• 

(Change  for 
1     DOgo. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  journey 
across  the  mountain-girt  plain,  in 
whose  centre  rises  the  wooded  hill 
crowned  by  Matsuyama  castle, 
which  comes  in  view  before  reach- 
ing the  intermediate  station  of 
Komachi.  As  Matsuyama  is  a  quiet 
place,  and  the  hot  springs  of  Dogo, 
21  cho  distant  from  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  offer  superior  attrac- 
tions, many  Japanese  prefer  to  take 
one  of  the  small  branch  lines  (for 
there  are  two)  to  that  place,— one 
of  them  troxa  a  station  called  Tachir 
hana,  the  other  from  Togawa, 
passing  through  Komachi.  Euro- 
pean travellers  might  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  let  their  guide  go  on 
to  Dogo  and  get  food  ready,  while 
they  themselves  stay  a  few  hours 
at  Matsuyama  to  visit  the  Castle. 
The  whole  thing  lies,  so  to  say,  in 
a  nutshell.  ' 

Matsuyama  (Inns,  Eido-ya ; 
European  restt.,  Muxai-ya\  capital 
of  the  province  of  lyo,  is  a  clean, 
neat  town  remarkable  for  its  Castle, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Daimyo 
named  Hisamatsu.  Permission  to 
visit  it  can  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing at  the  Prefecture  {Kenchd),  be- 
tween the.  hours  of  9  and  4. 

Originally  f onnded  by  Kat6  Samanosnke 
Yoahlakiia  in  the  year  1603,  it  passed  in 
lft35  into  the  hands  of  the  Hisamatan 
family,  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Tokn- 
gawa  ShOgons,  and  tbe  official  desimiation 
of  whose  head  was  Matsndaira  Oki-no- 
Kami.  The  stractore  in  its  present  shape 
is  much  more  modem,  the  ITth  centaxy 
building  haTing  been  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire :  but  the  style  of  architec- 
ture faithfnily  preserrcs  the  ancient  type 
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-of  the  Jai>ane8e  "  keep  "  (toiu/iu)  and  outer 
'bastions.  During  the  peaceful  days  of 
the  Tokugawa  regime,  the  DaimyO,  finding 
residence  in  the  castle  inconvenient^ 
usoally  lived  in  a  mansion  in  the  town, 
where  also  his  retainers  occupied  a 
special  quarter. — not  in  barracks  {naga- 
ya),  as  in  Yedo  and  elsewhere,  but 
in  separate  dwelling-honses.  When  all 
the  feudal  castles  were  taken  over  by 
the  Imperial  Military  Department  in 
the  early  days  of  the  present  reign, 
this  one  had  the  luck  to  be  selected,  to- 
:{;ether  with  a  very  few  others,  as  a  sped- 
men  for  preservation.  The  building  is 
not  now  devoted  to  any  practical  use,  the 
military  detachment  quartered  at  Matsu- 
yama  being  lodged  in  barracks  in  the 
•town. 

The  castle  occupies  an*  almost 
impregnable  position,  commanding 
the  whole  snrrounding  country. 
The  walls  are  all  of  granite,  which 
makes  the  superstructure  of  wood 
.and  plaster  look  somewhat  flimsy 
and  theatrical.  Three  gates  admit 
the  visitor  into  the  inner  precincts, 
aod  the  building  itself  has  three 
•storeys.  The  top  offers  a  magni- 
ficent panorama.  From  the  north 
window  we  perceive,  the  sea,  with 
the  mainland  of  Japan  in  the  dim 
•dintance,  and  turning  eastwards 
Tnknnawa-yama  rising  above  lesser 
pine- clad  hills.  From  the  east 
window  we  look  at  the  vill.  of  D5go 
and  lofty  Yunoyama,  still  loftier 
Ishizuchi-yama  rising  to  its  r.,  and 
continuing  on  into  a  long  range  of 
which  the  portion  to  the  extreme 
r.  is  Eumayama,  while  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  us  lie  a  part  of  the 
"town  of  Matsuyama  and  the  long 
.avenue  lining  the  course  of  the 
Ishite-gawa.  On  the  south  side 
■are  the  town  and  the  straight  new 
road  that  leads  over  Kumayama  to 
Eochi,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Tosa,  besides  many  mountains  ef 
which  the  highest  is  Kannao-zan 
near  the  town  of  Ozu,  and  the  long 
'thin  promontory  that  has  to  be 
'doubled  by  ships  bound  for  Naga- 
hama  and  IJwajima.  The  most 
beautiful  prospect  of  all  is  on 
the  west,  where  we  have  the  islet- 
■studded  pen,  and  on  the  hoiizon 
■the  large  island  of  Oshima  off  the 


coast  of  Suwo.  The  long  straight 
road  on  this  side  is  that  leading  to 
the  port  of  Mitsu-ga-hama,  which 
.place  is  itself  seen,  with  the  island 
of  Gogoshima  behind  it,  known  also 
as  "  the  little  Fuji  *'  on  account  of 
its  shape.  Part  of  the  town,  too,  is 
close  at  Itand,  well  exemplifying  the 
Japanese  word  for  "town,"  jfofca, 
whose  literal  signification  is  "  be- 
neath the  castle;"  and  on  each  of 
the  four  sides  we  have  the  richly 
cultivated  plain  laid  out  in  rice- 
fields  and  other  fields,  and,  quite 
close  at  hand,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  castle  itself, 
rising  from  among  aged  pine- 
trees. 

D6g:o  {Inns^  *Funa-ya,  Chakin), 
as  already  indicated,  is  almost  in- 
variably preferred  to  Matsuyama 
by  Japanese  travellers  visiting  these 
parts.  Indeed  it  is,  next  to  Eom- 
pira,  the  favourite  place  in  Shikoku 
on  account  of  its  mineral  springs, 
excellent  inns,  and  pretty  park. 
The  baths,  which  are  public,  are  of 
three  different  degrees  of  strength, 
the  two  stronger  being  resorted  to 
by  patients  suffering  from  cutane- 
ous diseases,  while  the  weakest 
{Ichi-no-yu)  is  patronised  by  pleas- 
ure-seekers in  good  health,  so  that 
no  unpleasantness  need  be  feared 
from  bathing  in  it. 

Ddgo  is  probably  the  moat;  ancient  spa 
in  the  empire.    According  to  the  Japanese 

mythology,  two  gods— Onamuji  and  Su- 
kuna-blkona — bathed  here,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  five  Mikados 
from  the  legendary  period  downwards. 
Earthquakes  have  interrupted,  but  never 
entirely  stopped,  the  flow  of  sulphur 
water,  which,  however,  is  not  forthcoming 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  of  its 
being  led  into  the  various  inns  and  privau* 
houses. 

At  Dogo  one  may  purchase 
specimens  of  the  pretty  white  fai- 
ence {Tohe-yahi)  manufactured  at 
Tobe,  a  vill.  4  ri  off,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Matsuyama  plain,  on 
the  new  road  leading  over  into  the 
province  of  Tosa. 

From  Matsuyama  or  Dogo  to 
Saijo  there  is  a  choice  of  routes. 
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One  may  either  go  by  sea  to  the 
ceighbotiriBg  port  of 

Ixnabari  or  Imaharu  {Inn 
Yoshi-chu),  an  old  castle-town 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  narrowest  channel 
o£  the  Inland  Sea,  and  thence 
by  jinrikisha  for  the  rest  o£  the 
way,  8  ri  8  chd,  with  only  one 
bill  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  get 
out  and  walk  ;  or  else  one  may  go 
the  whole  way  by  land,  following 
the  itinerary  given  on  p.  400, — 13  ri 
19  chd.  This  distance  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  day  by  taking 
a  jinrikisha  with  two  cooUes ;  and 
it  ii^  inexpedient  to  break  the  jour- 
ney, as  the  country  inns  on  the 
way  are  bad.  The  day's  journey 
falLs  naturally  into  three  divisions 
of  about  4J  ri  each.  The  first 
section  reaching  as  far  as  Eawa- 
kami  is  flat,  and  affords  pretty 
views  of  high  mountains  to  the  r. 
and  lower  hills  to  the  1.  A  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  road  is  the  im- 
mense dry  river-bed  called  Yoko- 
gawara.  In  the  second  section 
one  plunges  among  the  hills,  and 
must  constantly  dismount  and 
walk.  There  is  little  distant  view ; 
but  at  one  point— the  highest  of  all 
and  just  half-way — there  is  a  pic- 
turesque gorge  with  fantastic  rooks, 
where  a  small  copper  mine  called 
Chiwara  is  passed.  The  third  section 
of  the  road,  from  Kurumi  to  Saijo, 
lies  over  a  plain  bordering  the 
Inland  Sea,  much  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetable  wax- 
tree.  The  broad  and  generally  dry 
bed  of  the  Kamogawa  is  crossed 
before  entering 

Saijo  {Inn,  O  Sakana-ya).  This 
quiet  town  stands  a  little  way  in- 
land, many  acres  of  ground  having 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  within 
recent  times  and  turned  into  tioe- 
flelds.  The  long  sea-wall,  which 
has  been  built  to  protect  these  fields, 
commands  a  pretty  view.  Saijo 
is  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
ascent  of  Ishizuchi-yama,  whose 
local   deity   is  worshipped  at    the 


large  temple  of  Mae-kami-ji,  20  cJio- 
W.  of  the  town. 

[The  expedition  to  Ishizuchi-- 
yama,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Shikoku,  6,48U  ft.,  takes 
three  days  and  two  nights, 
these  latter  being  spent  at  the 
hamlet  of  Kurokawa,  7  ?n  from 
the  summit,  that  is,  one  night 
'  before  making  the  ascent  and» 
the  other  on  returning  down- 
wards. There  is  no  hut  higher 
up  to  stay  at.  Parts  of  the 
climb  are  very  arduous,  so  that 
in  three  places  chains  are  hung 
to  help  pilgrims  up.  The  sum- 
mit is  a  flat  rock  on  which  a. 
miniature  shrine  has  been 
raised,  formerly  Buddhist  but 
now  Shinto.  The  view  is- 
magnificent,  including  almost 
all  Shikoku  except  on  the  Tosa 
side,  the  Inland  Sea  with  its- 
islands,  and  the  province  of 
Bizen  on  the  mainland  beyond. 
— Kame-ga-xnori  is  another 
high  mountain  to  be  ascetided 
from  Saijo,  the  first  part  of  the 
way  being  the  same  as  that  up 
Ishizuchi  -  yama.  Near  the 
summit  is  a  small  copper  mine^ 
where  one  may  make  shift  to 
spend  the  night.] 

The  neighbourhood  of  Saijo  pos- 
sesses some  noted  mines.  The 
Antimony  Mine  of  Ickinokaioa  is 
only  1  ri  26  chd  distant,  about  half 
of  which  can  be  done  in  jinrikisha. 
Visitors  are  politely  received,  and 
may  occupy  half  a  day  over  the 
expedition.  The  crystals  of  anti- 
mony here  produced  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
Metallurgical  Works  {Seirei^jd)  are 
in  the  town. 

Until  the  recent  Europeanisation  of 
tlielr  country,  the  Japanese  remained 
comparatively  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
antimony,  and  used  it  only  in  minute 
quantities  for  marking  off  the  weights 
(me)  on  scales,  whenee  its  old  native 
name  of  shiro-me.  It  is  now  called  an- 
chimonii,  a  corruption  of  the  English  word, 
and  the  metal  is  largely  exi)orted. 


Mines  of  Besshi, 
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More  ancient  and  more  impor- 
tant is  the  Copper  Mine  of 
Sesslii*  JinriMsIms  go  as  far  as 
Tatsvkavja  {Inn,  Knmegawa) ;  after 
that  one  mnst  either  walk  or  be 
•carried  in  a  kago  up  the  steep 
hill-side, — ^unless  permission  could 
be  got  to  avail  of  the  little  railway 
line  all  the  way  up  from  Niihama, 
belonging  to  the  works.  The 
inspection  of  this  important  estab- 
lishment is  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  such  as  take  an  interest 
in  the  industrial  development 
•of  Japan ;  and  even  those  whose 
sole  object  in  travelling  is  the 
enjoyment  of  the  picturesque, 
will  find  ample  reward  for  their 
•climb  in  the  contrast  to  the  smiling 
scenery  of  the  shores  of  the  Inland 
Sea  which  is  afforded  by  the  grim, 
desolate  rocks  of  the  metalliferous 
mountain.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  lovely  views  on  the  way  up 
and  down. 

The  plan  for  any  one  starting, 
■say,  from  Saij5  is  to  visit  the 
Miliama  Smelting  and  Befining 
Works  in  the  forenoon — (they  are 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  the 
small  island  of  Miyoshima) — climb 
up  to  Besshi  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sleep  at  the  Ishin-rd  restaurant  in 
the  mining  village ;  then,  on  the 
second  day,  go  through  the  mine 
in  the  morning,  and  descend  to 
Tatsukawa  after  luncheon,  sleep- 
ing there  or  going  further  on, 
either  west  to  Saijo,  or  east  to- 
wards the  Yoshino-gawa  valley 
(see  next.  Koute).  A  third  plan — 
perhaps  the  best  of  all— is  to  avail 
of  the  little  steamer  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  mine  sends  daily 
across  to  Onomichi,  a  port  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea  (see 
p.  421),  which  is  also  a  station  on 
the  Sanyo  Bailway,  affording  the 
easiest  means  of  getting  back  to 
Kobe.  Warm  clothing  should  not 
be  forgotten ;  for  Besshi  lies  near 
the  summit  of  a  steep  gorge  at 
an  altitude  of  from  4,(KX)  to  4,400 
ft.,  and  the  excessive  radiation  due 
to  the  absence   of   all  vegetation 


helps  to  make  the  nights,  and  even 
at  certain  seasons  the  days,  bitter- 
ly cold. 

The  Besshi  Copper  Mine,  which  had 
been  worked  in  a  small  way  for  over  a 
century  before,  came  in  the  year  1691  into 
the  hands  of  its  present  owners,  the 
Samitomo  family,  who  rank  among  Ja- 
pan's few  millionaires.  The  mine  Itself 
is  the  second  lai^est  copper  mine  in  the 
country,  the  largest  being  that  at  Ashio, 
described  on  p.  211.  The  place  is  entirely 
under  Japanese  managementt  though 
this  statement  should  be  qualiflec^  by  the 
remark  that  one  of  the  managers  wac 
educated  in  Oermany,  and  that  since 
about  1882  Oerman  machinery  and  Ger- 
man methods  generally  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
miners  number  some  3,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  whdm  80  per  cent  have 
been  bom,  as  were  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them,  on  the  spot,  so 
that  the  mine  is,  in  every  sense,  a  family 
concern.  They  are  weU-cared  for  by  the 
proprietor,  fed,  sent  to  school  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  tended  in  a  hospital  when 
sick.  There  is  also  at  Besshi  a  technical 
school  for  the  instruction  of  clerks  and 
overseers.  Only  men  are  employed  to 
dig  out  the  ore.  These  work  in  three 
shifts  of  8  hours  each,  while  others,  whose 
labour  is  of  a  lighter  description,  work  in 
two  shifts  of  12  hours  eafth.  The  women 
ace  employed  only  for  light  tasks  above 
ground.  Most  of  them  are  the  wives  of 
miners,  each  member  of  a  family  thus 
gaining  his  or  her  own  livelihood  in- 
dependently. Work  is  carried  on  constant- 
ly* day  and  night,  the  sole  holiday  being 
on  the  Ist  of  each  month.  Before  the 
opening  of  Japan,  such  portion  of  the 
copper  as  was  not  needed  for  home 
consumption  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to 
the  Dutch  at  Nagasaki,  and  by  them 
exported  to  the  Indies  (Java  ?),  where  the 
natives  employed  it  to  manufacture  cook- 
ing utensils.  At  the  present  day  most  of 
the  output  finds  its  way  to  London. 

The  total  produce  of  the  mine  in  1897 
was  6,000,000  catties,  say  3,600  tons. 
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ROUTE  54. 

VaiiLey  of  the  Yoshino-gaw'A. 

1.  fbom  izumi-ka-^a  to  hakttchi  and 
toeushima.     2.  from  besshi  to 

HAEUCHI. 

The  Yoshino-gawft — the  largest 
river  in  the  island  of  8bikoku — is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  tvio 
main  'branches, — a  northern  one 
rising  near  the  copper  mines  of 
Besshi  in  the  province  of  lyo, 
and  a  southern  flowing  down  fi'om 
the  eastern  flank  of  Jshizuchi- 
yama  in  Tosa.  The  rapids  of  the 
main  river,  after  the  union  of  the 
two  streams,  form  the  principal 
attraction  of  this  route.  Section  1 
is  the  easier  of  the  two,  though 
even  there  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  to  dispense  for  a  time 
with  good  roads  and  luxurious 
inns.  Section  2  is  very  rough 
indeed,  and  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed except  to  the  sturdiest  pedes- 
trian accustomed  to  roughing  it  in 
the  Japanese  wilds. 

1. — Feom  Izumi-kawa  to  Hakuchi 
and  toeushima. 


«  e8 


Itinerary. 

IZUMI-KAWA  :— 

Doi  (Idake) 

Miahiima 

.Kamibu  

'Negio   

i^ano 

Eaknchi 

Ikedft  (by  boat) . 
Shuzu    „    „ 
Hashikura- ji . . . 

Hiruma    

WAKIMACHI 
(by  boat)  .... 

Iwazn 

Kawushima  .... 

Ishii      

Fuchti 

TOKUSHIMA... 


Bi  Cho    M. 

3    11      8 

G 


3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


o 

e8 


18 
18 
15 

22 
38 
24 


7f 
6 

6 

^ 
If 


I 


7 
1 
4 
3 


^ 


28  19 
1 

6  10| 

6  7^ 

35  2i 

31  4J 


Total 35     23    87^ 


[The  distances  by  road  (along  t.he- 
r.  bank  of  the  Yoshino-gawa^ 
as  soon  as  that  river  is  reach- 
ed) from  Eawanoe  on  the  In- 
land Sea  to  Wakimachi  ar& 
officially  stated  as  follows: 

KAWANOEto:—  Hi  Ghd  M. 

Negio         2  28    6f 

Ikedft 5  15  13$ 

Higashi  Inokawa  1  26    4$ 

Eguchi  2  9    5;^ 

Sftdamitsu    2  21    6| 

WAKIMACHI...  3  —    7j 

Total 17    27  43JJ 

The  vill.  of  Izuiui-knwa,  (see  p. 
444)  has  been  chosen  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  this  Route,  because 
it  is  thought  that  those  travelling 
by  it  will  probably  combine  it  with 
a  visit  to  the  Besshi  copper  mine. 
Jinrikishas  are  available  as  far  as 
Kamibu,  and  again,  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  from  Wakimachi  in 
to  Tokushima.  The  rest  must  be 
done  on  foot,  excepting  those  por- 
tions marked  '*by  boat"  in  the 
Itinerary. 

On  leaving  Izumi-kawa,  the 
road  leads  among  the  wooded  hil- 
locks that  here  rise  between  what 
may  be  tetmed  the  Besshi  range  of 
mountains  and  the  sea.  At  the 
hamlet  of  SekinotOy  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  it  is  necessary  to  walk, 
offers  a  charming  glimpse  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  beyond  it  to  the  1. 
the  long  hog*s-back  of  Z5zu-san,  on 
which  stands  the  great  ehrine  of 
Eom]3ira  (see  p.  441),  to  its  r.  the 
two  peaks  of  Ho  near  Takamatsu^ 
and  straight  ahead  Hirayama,  the 
pass  which  the  traveller  is  about  to 
cross  in  order  to  get  over  into  the 
Yoshino-gawa  valley.    From 

Doi  {Inn,  Matsumoto-ya)  on- 
wards, the  beautiful  Inland  Sea  ia 
constantly  visible, —blue,  island- 
studded,  and  fringed  by  a  narrow 
plain  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice  and  sugar,  while  on  the  r.  the 
mountain  spurs  descend  like  the 
numberless    legs   of  a    centipede* 


Izumi-kawa  to  Hashikurorji. 
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A  short  cut  for  pedestrifiDS  to 
Hasbikura-ji,  yi&  the  temple  of  San- 
kaku-ji,  is  passed  r.  jast  before 
entering  the  dnll  to^n  of 

Kiflhima  (Inn,  Naffao-ya).  Mnch 
paper  is  produced  in  this  neighbour- 
nood,  and  further  along  this  route, 
from  the  bark  of  the  kaji  tree 
(Brovssonetia  paffyrifera). 

[From  Mishima  the  highway 
leads  on  for  1  ri  13  chd  to 
Kawanoe  (Inriy  Hcari-ya),  a 
town  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Inland  Sea,  beyond  some 
sandy  hills.  No  steamers  call 
there,  and  the  place  offers 
nothing  of  special  interest.] 

Our  road  diverges  from  the  Kawa- 
noe highway  at  the  hamlet  of 
Hiragiy  and  turns  sharp  inland 
towards  the  green  mountains.    At 

Eamibu,  the  pedestrian  portion 
of  the  journey  is  entered  on,  and 
one  crosses  the  Snkaime-tdge»  or 
"  Frontier  Pass,"  dividing  the  pro- 
vince of  lyo  from  that  of  Awa. 
The^  acclivity,  except  just  at  the 
end,  is  gentle  on  the  lyo  side  and 
the  scenery  rather  tame.  The  pros- 
pect improves  on  the  Awa  side, 
where  the  vill.  of  Sana  is  reached, 
and  the  path  follows  the  course  of 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Yoshino- 
gawa,  perpetually  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  it  on  stepping-stones  and 
crazy  planks,  till  one  arrives  at 

Hakucbi  (Inn,  Kiku-ya).  This 
vill.,  prettily  situated  just  above  the 
confluence  of  the  two  streams, 
forms  the  starting-point  for  the 
boat  journey  down  the  Bapids  of 
the  Yoshino-fjaioa.  In  summer 
flood-time,  when  the  waters  rise 
and  rage,  one  might  spin  down 
to  Tokushima  at  the  river's  moiith 
in  a  single  day.  At  ordinary  times 
it  will  take  as  long  to  get  to  Waki- 
machi,  scarcely  more  than  half  that 
distance.  Moreover  there  is  the 
temple  of  Hashikura-ji  to  be 
visited,  which  detour  will  occupy 
some  little  time.  A  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  inhabitants  in  late 


autumn  with  a  low  river,  and  follow- 
ed by  the  compilers,  was  to  make 
a  short  first  day  by  boating  from 
Hakuchi  to  Shtzn  (1  hr.  20  min.)^ 
there  alighting  to  visit  Hashikura- 
ji,  and  walking  down  thence  to 
Hiruma,  where  a  halt  for  the  night 
was  made,  the  luggage  and  servant 
having  been  sent  on  there  in  the 
boat.  Next  day,  5|  hrs.  boat  down 
from  Hiruma  to  Wakimaohi,  thence 
jinrikisha  to  Kawashima  where 
spent  the  night,  and  in  to  Toku- 
shima early  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day.  This  plan  allows  a  few 
hours  for  seeing  Tokushima.  as  the 
steamers  thence  to  Kobe  and  Osaka 
always  leave  late  at  night.  As  a 
rule,  the  rapids  of  the  Yoshino-gawa 
are  less  exciting  than  those  near 
Kyoto  or  on  the  Fujikawa,  let  alone 
the  Tenryu-gawa.  Still  they  form 
an  agreeable  change  in  the  routine 
of  travel;  and  the  scenery,  with 
high  hills  on  either  hand  and  the 
water  crystal  clear,  is  soothing  and 
delightful. 

Ikeda  (Inn,  Matsumata)  lies  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  between 
the  two  best  rapids,  called  respec- 
tively Ikeda-se  and  Siiwo.  The 
latter  word,  which  signifies  "car- 
mine," is  said  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  battle  fought  here, 
when  the  river  ran  stained  with 
blood.  Just  after  shooting  No.  4, 
one  comes  in  view  of  what  looks 
more  like  a  castle  than  a  temple, 
high  up  on  the  hill  to  the  1. ;  then 
comes  rapid  No.  5,  and  one  lands 
at  Shilzu  for  the  18  chd  ascent  to 
this  landmark,  which  is  the  celebrat- 
ed shrine  of 

Hashikura-ji,  dedicated  to  the 
Gongen  of  Kompira.  There  is  an 
Inn  here,  called  Maru-ura. 

The  curious  name  Hashi-kura-ji,  which 
means  literally  "chopstick  store-house 
temple, "  is  accounted  for  by  a  legend  to 
the  effect  that  KdbS  Daishi,  when  he 
came  to  open  up  this  district  and  bring 
it  Into  subjection  to  Buddha,  first  exorcis- 
ed a  troupe  of  demons,  and  was  then  met 
by  the  god  Kompira,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  a  cave  in  the  mountain  side,  which 
was  set  apart  as  a  godown  or  store-house 
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for  the  reception  of  the  innumerable 
chopeticks  used  in  the  preseatatlon  of  food 
ofli^ings  by' the  faithful  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Bhrine  on  Zfizu-san  (commonly  called 
Kompira  or  Kotohira.  after  ihe  god's  ovm 
name).  Kobd  Daishi  forthwith  erected 
a  sumptuous  temple  on  the  spot,  as  an 
Oku-na-in,  or  holy  of  holies,  connected 
'With  the  shrine  of  Kompira.  This  was  in 
AJ).  828.  A  great  fire  destroyed  most  of 
Hafihikura-ji'a  grandeur  about  1825.  Little 
seems  to  have  been  then  done  in  the  way 
of  repair;  and  under  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  Buddhism  in  the  Japan 
of  to-day,  reconstruction  can  only  be 
proceeded  with  at  a  very  slow  rate.  The 
temple  has,  however,  been  fortunate  in 
escaping  the  fate  of  most  of  those  dedicat- 
ed to  Gtongens :  it  has  not  been  handed 
over  to  SmntO  "  purifiers,  "  and  it  is  said 
to  have  profited  of  late  years  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Kompira,  because  the  people 
prefer  Buddhist  to  Shinto  worship.  The 
great  annual  festival  is  celebrated  on  the 
12th  November.  There  is  a  lesser  one  on 
the  12th  March. 

The  steep  way  up  to  the  priests' 
residence  is  first  along  an  avenue  of 
cherry-trees,  and  then  through  a 
wood.  The  view  from  the  top  is  ex- 
tensive. The  principal  temple 
stands  still  higher  up  and  is  called 
Chinju  no  Do,  because  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  {chinju)  deity,  Kompira 
Dai  Gongen. 

After  finishing  our  inspection  of 
the  temple,  we  descend  the  hill 
and  reach  the  vill.  of 

Hiruma  {Inn^  Shikiji-ya),  where 
boat  is  again  taken  for  a  delight- 
ful half-day  down  the  river.  The 
best  rapid,  called  Kaina-zey  or  **  the 
Cauldron,"  is  soon  reached,  after 
which  Tsvji,  a  good-sized  vill.,  is 
seen  on  the  r.  bank.  From  here 
on  for  some  10  c/id,  the  bank  is 
lined  by  boulders  of  a  greenish 
grey  schist  and  by  cherry-trees  and 
azalea  bushes,  which,  with  the  high 
hills  on  either  side  and  the  swift, 
limpid  stream,  make  the  scene 
resemble  a  Japanese  landscape 
garden,  especially  in  April  when 
the  blossoms  are  out.  The  valley 
opens  out  very  gradually,  and  there 
come  broad  wmte  stony  beaches, 
two  of  which  large  flocks  of  crows 
have  from  time  immemorial  ap- 
propriated  as   bathing  places, — a 


curious  spectacle.  At  the  vill.  of 
SadamUau,  just  before  shooting  one 
of  the  rapids,  there  is  a  welcome 
break  in  the  hills  r.,  admitting  a 
glimpse  of  higher  mountain  fur- 
ther south  in  the  direction  of  lofty 
Tsurugi-san.  Those  with  plenty  of 
time  to  spare  might  alight  here  to 
visit  the  watei^iEdl  of  Dogam% 
Nam  Takij  about  1  ri  distant, 
which  is  believed  by  the  simple 
country  folk  to  have  an  "  owner  *  * 
{nu3hi)y  that  is  a  resident  deity,  who 
assumes  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Iii 
this  part  of  the  river  small  trout 
{ai)  may  often  be  seen  in  great 
numbers.  The  mountainous  dis- 
trict to  the  r.  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  day's  voyage  is  called 
lya  (whence  the  name  of  the  river 
lyagawa).  This  district  is  noted 
for  two  things, — tobacco  and  (so  ai 
least  say  their  kind  neighbours) 
the  boorish  stupidity  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Wakimachi  {hm,  Yanagi-ya)  is 
a  town  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  jinrikisha  road  hence  to  the 
coast  excellent.  Circumstances  will 
decide  whether  it  be  best  to  leave 
the  boat  here,  or  1  ri  further  on  at 
a  place  called 

Iwazu  {Inn,  Tetsu-ya).  One  of 
the  two  it  must  be,  as,  except 
in  flood  time,  the  river  be- 
gins to  be  sluggish  at  this  point. 
Both  towns  are  on  the  1.  bank ;  but 
on  quitting  Iwazu,  one  crosses  over< 
to  the  r.  by  a  long  bridge  of  boats 
having  an  aperture  to  let  other 
boats  pass  through.  The  traveller 
now  feels  that  he  is  approaching 
civilisation  and  comfort.    From 

Kawashixna  {Inuj  Shimate),  a 
prettily  situated  town,  the  hills 
retire  on  either  side,  the  river 
and  the  plain  both  widen,  and  one 
passes  through  a  long  succession 
of  villages  to 

Tokushima.  It  seems  an  in- 
terminable way  from  the  entrance 
of  the  town  on  this  side  to  the 
quarter  where  the  best  inns  are' 
situated.  For  a  description  of  this 
prefectural  town  see  p.  438). 


Route  56. — Front  Mcdsuyama  to  Uwajtma, 
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'2. — ^Fbom  Be98hi  to  Hakuchi. 

ApproQAmaie  Itinerary. 

BES8HI  to :—                  Ri  M. 

Tomizato  6*  15^ 

Oku-no-in 4i  11 

Shinxitsu  l"  2J 

YamashiTO-dani  3  7 J 

HAKUOHI   3  7^ 

Total 18  44 


Tomizato  and  Shinritsu  have  poor 

B,  and  Oka-no-in  has  sach  ac- 

modation  as  a  country  temple 

afford.   The  path  is  very  rough, 

t  the  mountainous  region  trav- 

ed  is  picturesque.     The  trip  may 

accomplished  in  two  days  by 

king  an  early  staiii.  From  Haku- 

1     onwards,     one     follows     the 

nerary  of  Section  1  of  this  route 

rough  a  smoother  country  down 

Tokushima. 


ROUTE    55. 


Westeen    SamoKU   fbom    Matsu- 

YAMA  to  UwAJIMA. 

Itinerary. 

MATSUYAMA  to :—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Gunchu 3  11  8 

Nakayama 4  2  10 

Uchinoko 3  34  9* 

Niiya 1  22  4 

OZU    1  29  4A 

Unomachi       5  \)  123 

Yoshida    3  4  7J 

UWAJIMA    2  8  ^ 

Total  25  11  61i{ 


Most  of  the  way  is  rough  and 
hilly.  Train  is  available  between 
Matsuyama  and  Gunchu,  jinriki- 
shas  between  Uchinoko  and  Ozu, 
and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  way 
to  Unomachi  from  a  hamlet  called 


Higashi  Tada;  but  the  rest  must 
be  done  on  foot,  the  whol*  journey 
requiring  2  days.  Another  plan  is 
to  take  steamer  from  Mitsu-ga- 
hama,  tbe  port  of  Matsuyama  (see 
p.  444),  either  the  whole  way  to 
Uwajima,  which  will  occupy  about 
24  hrs.,  various  small  ports  being 
touched  at  en  route^  or  else  only  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Nagahama, 
whence  by  road^up  the  valley  of 
the  Hijikawa  to  Ozu,  and  on  by  the 
Itinerary  given  above. 

Ozu  {Inns,  Nagato-ya,  Abura-ya) 
is  a  neat  town  situated  in  a  plain 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  own- 
ing an  ancient  castle. 

Toshida  {Inn,  Imabari-ya),  too, 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  small  Daimyo. 

Uwajixna  {Inn,  Imura-ya) 

This  quiet,  old-fashioned  place  was  the 
seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Date  family  remark* 
able  alike  for  its  talents  and  ita  longevity. 
— An  ancient  custom  forbids  the  catchhig 
of  whales  on  this  i>art  of  the  coast,  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  perform  the 
useful  service  of  driving  the  sardines 
towards  the  land.  So  high  is  the  esteem 
in  which  the  sardines  of  Uwajima  are 
held,  that  in  feudal  days  a  special  boat 
laden  with  them  was  sent  yearly  as  an 
offering  to  the  Shdgun  at  Yedo. 

retains  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle 
called  Tsximshima  Jd,  standing  on 
a  low,  densely  wooded  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  occupies  an  area 
of  some  10  chd  square.  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  it  only  on  Sundays. 
The  view  from  the  hill  embraces 
S.E.,  Oni-ga-j6,  a  mountain  3,600 
ft.  high;  N.W.,  Kushima-yama; 
N.E.,  Izumi-ga-mori ;  N,  Jishikoku- 
yama.  On  this  latter  mountain 
stand  eighty-eight  images  of  K6b5 
Daishi,  representing  the  Mghty- 
eighf  Holy  Places  founded  by  him 
in  Shikoku.  A  visit  to  them  is 
considered  equivalent  to  making 
the  entire  lengthy  pilgrimage. 

These  Eighty-eight  Holy  Places  {^Shikolcu 
Hachi-ju  Hak-ka-sho)  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  island  of 
Shikoku,  over  every  district  of  which  they 
are  scattered,  bands  of  pilgrims  being 
constantly  on  the  move  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  temples  are  dedicated  to  vari- 
•  ouB  Buddhist  deities.    The  pilgrims  carry 
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Eoute  56.  —  Ways  to  andfivm  KocliL 


a  little  cloth  to  sit  on  {shiri-tsube),  which 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  simple 
luggage  of^  all  wayfarers,  a  double  thin 
wooden  board  Cftida-bcuanU)  serving  to 
hold  the  visiting  cards  which  they  paste 
to  the  doors  or  pillars  of  each  shrine,  and 
a  small  straw  sandal  worn — of  all  ex- 
traordinary places — at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  intended  to  symbolise  that 
great  saint  and  traveller.  Edb6  Daishi,  in 
whose  footsteps  they  follow. 

Some  little  distance  from  the 
castle,  stands  a  villa  belonging  to 
the  Date  family,  and  containing  a 
small  bnt  beautiful  Japanese  land< 
scape  garden.  llie  public  are 
permitted  to  view  it  in  spring, 
when  the  white  and  purple  wistarias 
are  in  bloom. 

The  favourite  excursion  from 
Uwajima  is  to  the  waterfalls  of 
NametokOf  about  2  ri  distant  by  a 
very  steep  path.  There  are  throe 
principal  falls  and  numerous 
smaller  ones. 


ROUTE  56. 

« 

Ways  to  and  fbom  Kochi. 

1.  the  city  and  envibons.  2.  the 
coast  boad  fbom  toeushima  to 
kdchi.  3.  fbom  kochi  to  kompiba 
ob  kawanob.  4.  acb0s8  the 
mountains      fbom      matsuyama 

(DOGO)   TO  KOCHI.      5.  FBOM    UWA- 
jima to  kochi. 

1. — The  City  and  Envieons. 

Kochi  {Inns,  Tui-ya  with  Euro- 
pean resit ;  Kiya),  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  the  same  name  and 
of  the  province  of  Tosa,  is  a  go- 
ahead  place.  Its  most  striking 
feature,  the  Castle,  dating  from 
the  16th  century  and    the   abode 


of  the  lords  of  Tosa  until  the  revo- 
lution of  1868,  was  converted  some 
years  ago  into  a  public  library, 
and  the  grounds  into  a  park. 
Most  of  the  government  build- 
ings stand  at  tbe  foot  of  the  castle- 
hill.  Another  striking;  object  seen 
from  the  harbour  is  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  island  of  Goto  with 
the  eastern  suburb  of  the  city ;  it 
is  3  did  in  length,  and  probably  tbe 
longest  structure  of  its  kind  in  t) 
empire.  Eochi  is  noted  for 
coral,  and  for  the  long-tailed  foi 
bred  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
feathers  of  some  of  which  attaj 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of 
ft.  The  bay  of  Eochi  is  a  doul 
one,  and  the  intention  is  to  deepc 
the  outer  part  so  as  to  admit  ]ar£ 
steamers.  At  present  one  h^ 
quite  a  long  journey  from  tl 
steamers  to  the  landing-place.  Tl 
Buddhist  temple  of  CkHairinfi,  o\ 
of  the  Eighty -eight  Holy  Places 
Shikoku,  a  little  over  1  mile  froi 
the  city  by  jinrikisha,  merits 
visit.  It  stands  near  the  summ] 
of  a  hill  called  Godairsan,  sevei 
hundred  steps  leading  up  to  tl 
temple  gate.  At  the  foot  of  tl 
same  hill  may  be  seen  a  ShintI 
shrine  and  monument  erected 
the  memory  of  the  Tosa  men  who 
fell  fighting  on  the  loyal  side  in  the 
Satsuma  Bebellion. 

The  best  walk  (2  hrs.)  from  Eochi 
is  to  the  top  of  Wafthio-yania,  a  hill 
1,500  ft.  high  affording  a  beautiful 
view.  On  the  other  side^  of  the 
Eagami-gawa,  lies  the  burial-place 
of  the  princes  of  Tosa.  Three  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Eochi  is  the  water- 
fall of  Takimoto,  accessible  by  jin- 
rikisha. 

Owing  to  the  length  and  moun- 
tainous  character  of  the  ways 
thither  by  land,  Eochi  is  usually 
approached  by  steamer  from  Osaka, 
touching  at  Eobe.  The  steamers 
are  fairly  good,  and  the  passage 
takes  16  hrs.,  but  south-easterly 
winds  not  infrequently  cause  de- 
tention. For  other  details  regard- 
ing the  steamer  service,  see  p.  415. 


An-088  ShikokiL 
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2. — Coast  Road  from  Tokushima 

TO  KOCHI. 

Itiii&i'ary. 

TOKUSHIMA  to :—  Ei  Cho    M. 

Eomatsn-jima 2  19  6} 

Ha-BO-ura     2  13  5| 

TOMIOKA    1  15  ^ 

E-QwaDO 2  5  5j 

ShimoFnkui    1  31  4^ 

Yugi  2  17  6 

mWASA  2  25  ^ 

xMngi 4  17  11 

Asakawa    2  8  51 

Shishiktd  3  4  7| 

Ean-no-ura  1  24  4 

ISTone 1  30  4* 

Sakihama 3  24  9 

UMtsu  4  ^  lOJ 

Eirakawa  2  3  5 

Nabari    3  26  9 

'Tasuda  1  6  21 

.\EI    3  2  n 

jWajiki    2  17  6 

'^.kaoka 2  15  6 

"teomen(Ino) 2  21  6  J 

'JKOCHI 3  31  9} 

Total 58  1  141i 


Seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  may 
be  saved  by  taMng  a  cross-road 
between  None  and  Kabari.  There 
is  4so  a  short  cat  from  Akaoka  to 
Uttbi.  Bemember  that  in  this,  as 
in  the  following  sections  of  the 
jate^nt  ronte,  the  accommodatiopi 
Ml  aostly  inferior,  few  even  native 

filers  ever  visiting  districts  so 

Ite. 

3.*«*"Fbom  Eochi  to  Eompisa. 

KOd^Ito:—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Rjfseki     3    28  91 

Ta|eno 3    29  9| 

Yqi»otani  2    34  7| 

Qkibo   2    18  6 

Eawaguchi   (Awa).  5    18  13} 

Hakuchi    2     18  6 

Ikeda 1—2} 

Eamino 5    —  12| 

KOMPIRA    2     18  6 

Total  29    10    71} 


Though  most  of  these  distance 
are  approximate  only,  three  dayi 
will  suffice,  in  ordinary  weather, 
to  traverse  this  wild  bnt  very  pictnr- 
esqne  ronte,  the  first  night  being 
spent  at  Yunotani  {Inn,  Eome-ya). 
Horses  may  be  taken  at  far  as  To- 
deno,  a  hamlet  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lesser  Tosa  hills,  after  the 
Pacific  Coast  bas  been  left  behind 
and  the  valley  of  the  Yoshino-gawa 
entered.  From  there  onwards  most 
of  the  way  most  be  done  on  foot, 
the  possibility  of  boating  down  the 
rapids  of  the  portion  of  the  river 
which  lies  beyond  Yunotani  being 
determined  by  the  variable  height 
of  the  water  at  different  seasons. 
One  may  sometimes  boat  a  little, 
then  have  to  get  out  and  walk,  and 
then  be  able  to  boat  again.  A  road 
recently  built  has,  however,  made 
this  journey  somewhat  easier,  es- 
pecially the  last  stages  from  the 
valley  of  the  Yoshino-gawa  into 
Eompira.  Any  one  desirous  of 
crossing  Sbikoku  from  Eochi  direct 
to  the  Inland  Sea  can  do  so,  either 
by  availing  of  the  above  Itinerary 
as  far  as  Hakuchi,  whence  to 
Eawanoe  or  Mishima,  or  by  taking 
the  direct  road  to  Eawanoe  via 
Eawaguchi  (in  Tosa),  Shingti,  and 
Eamibu.  But  the  paucity  of 
steamers  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  Inland  Sea  is  a  great  draw- 
back, whereas  at  Tadotsu  close  to 
Eompira  there  is  constant  steam 
communication  in  every  direction. 

4. — Across   the   Mountains  from 
Matsuyama  (Dogo)  to  Eochi. 

Ithwrary. 

MATSUYAMA  to  :—  Ri  Cho    M. 

Eumamachi  7  —    17 

Higashi-gawa  3  27      9^ 

Mochn 4       4    10 

Ikegawa  3—71 

Eawaguchi 3  —      7j 

Inoibyboat) M2  —    29} 

EOCHI  1  18      3| 

Total  34      13    83f 
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Boutv  56. —  Waya  to  and/nmi  Kochi. 


These  distances,  from  Mochii  on- 
wards, are  only  approximate.  A 
new  jinrikisha  road  was  opened  over 
the  whole  distance  in  1892,  but 
whether  it  will  long  survive  may  be 
doubted. 

All  the  first  part  of  this  journey 
is  rough,  lying  as  it  does  over  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  passes ;  but 
the  views  are  correspondingly  fine, 
especially  on  the  Tosa  side  where 
nature  assumes  a  more  smiling 
asx>ect.  In  some  of  the  clefts  and 
gullies  on  the  rugged  lyo  side, 
patches  of  snow  lie  all  the  year 
round.  Poor  accommodation  is  to 
be  found  at  each  village.  The 
trip  takes  from  2}  to  3  days,  when 
no  interruptions  occur  from  flooded 
streams  or  paths  carried  away. 
From  Eawaguchi  to  Ino  is  a  de- 
lightful 7  hrs.  journey  by  boat 
down  the  Miyodo-gawa^  which  is 
romantically  beautiful  and  has 
several  small  rapids.  The  principal 
paper  dealers  of  Eoohi  live  at  Ino, 
shortly  beyond  which  place  the  old 
castle  of  Kdchi  comes  in  sight. 


5. — FfiO^t  UWAJTMA  TO  KOCHT. 

Itioierary. 

UWAJIMAto:—  Hi  Chd  3L 

Yoshino  5  —  12^ 

Shimoyama  2  —  5 

Ono  .: 5  21  13J 

Tanono  4  15 

KUBOKAWA    ...  6  29 

Niita  1  17  SJ 

Kure  3  25  9 

SUSAKI  3  8  7a 

Ichinono 2  24  U 

TAKAOKA    4  —  9 J 

Ino  1  17  3| 

KOCHI  2  34  li 

Total  43   .  10  105i 

Very  little  of  this  route  is  prac 
ticable  for  jinriMshas,  nor  are  tl 
inns  good.    Part  of  the  way  aloi 
the  Shimanio-gawa  is  picturesquei 

An  easier  but  longer  alternatif 
is  to  go  round  by  the  coast  ro^ 
passing  through  SuJcumo  and  Xal 
'murrt.     Small    steamers     may 
availed  of  here  and  there. 
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ROUTE  57. 


Nagasaki  and  Nmohboubhood. 

1. — GENEBAIi      BeMABES       ON       THE 
IsiiAND  OF  EYt^SHt^. 

Kyiishu,  litezally,  *'the  Nine  Provin- 
ces, "  derives  its  name  from  its  nine-fold 
division  into  the  provinces  of  Bnzen, 
Bnngo.  Chiknzen,  Chikugo,  Hizen,  Higo, 
flatstima,  dsumi.  and  Hyaga.  This,  the 
most  sontherly  of  the  four  large  islands 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  very  earliest  national 
legends,  and  has  continued  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  national  history.  "  It  was 
hence  fhat  Jimmu  Tennd  set  forth  ivith 
his  vassals  on  his  career  of  adventure  and 
conquest,  hence  that  the  great  exi>editions 
of  the  Empress  Jiogd  Kdgd  and  of  Taikd 
Sama  against  Korea  were  undertaken  and 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was  upon 
Kyushu  that  Mendez  Pinto  and  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries  landed ;  here,  there- 
for, that  acquaintance  was  first  made  with 
Europeans,  Christianity,  fire-arms,  and 
other  matters  hitherto  unknown  to 
Chinese  civilization.  When  afterwards, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  17th  century, 
the  Catholic  missionaries  were  driven 
out  and  Christianity  extirpated,  Dutch 
merchants  managed  to  gain  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  powerful  Tokugawa, 
and  so  maintain,  under  humiliating  con- 
ditions, a  commercial  monopoly  for 
more  than  two  centuries  at  Nagasaki.  "* 
Under  the  feudal  rule  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns,  the  prince  of  Satsuma  was  the 
most  i>owerfii1  of  their  feudatories,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime 
in  1868,  the  Satsuma  clan  has  become 
more  i>owerful  tlian  ever,  its  members 
engrossing  the  chief  offices,  both  military 
and  civil.  Curiously  enough,  Kyflshu, 
whose  men  led  Japan  towards  Euro- 
peanisation,  has  idso  furnished  the 
conservatives  who  on  various  occasions 
have  endeavoured  to  thwart  by  rebellion 
the  consolidation  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  Details  of  the  Satsuma  Bebellion 
wiU  be  found  in  Bonte  67.— Travellers 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
Kyfishd  people  generally  divide  the  ri 
(i]  miles  English),  not  into  96  eho  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  but  into  10  go. 
One  go  is  therefore  almost  exactly  ^  mile. 

2.— Nagasaki. 

iiotei*.— Nagasaki  Hotel;  Cliff 
House ;  Belle  Y ue  Hotel. 

Japanese  Inns. — Ueno-ya,  in  Man- 
zai-machi ;  Midori-ya,  in  Ima-machi. 


*  Quoted,   with   a   few    orthographical 
emendations,  from  Di'.  Bein's  Japan. 


Bestauranis.  — ( European  food) 
Fuku-ya,  in  Eoshima;  Seiyd-tei,  in 
Nishi  Hamano-maobi ;  (Japanese 
food)  Eoyo-tei,  with  good  view,  in 
Kami  Chikugo-machi ;  Fnji-tei,  in 
Ima-machi. 

Custom-House  and  Tost  and  Tele- 
graph Office. — On  the  Bnnd. 

Clvbs.'-The  Nagasaki  Club; 
Bowling  Glnb. 

Banks, — Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank ;  Chartered  Bank  of  In- 
dia, Australia  and  China  (Holme, 
Binger  and  Co.,  Agents). 

Churches. — English  Church,  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  Re- 
formed Church  of  America,  Boman 
Catholic  Church. 

Newspaper.  —  "  Nagasaki  Press  " 
(daily). 

Public  Hall. — In  the  Foreign 
Settlement. 

Theatre. — Maizuru-za,  in  Shin 
Daiku-machi. 

Steam  Communication. — Japan 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  {Nippon  Yii- 
sen  Kvxiisha) ;  Peninsular  and 
Oriental ;  Canadian  Pacific  (Holme, 
Binger  and  Co.);  Pacific  Mail; 
Occidental  and  Oriental  {Nippon 
yHsen  Kwaishttj  Agents') ;  Noi^d- 
deutscher  Lloyd  (C.  E.  Boedding- 
haus). 

Local  Steam  Communication. — 
From  Nagasaki  to  Osaka  and 
Kobe  Tift  Inland  Sea  ports,  daily. 
To  Misumi  and  Hyakkwan  for 
Kumamoto,  also  daily.  To  Sa- 
sebo,  daily.  To  the  Goto  Islands, 
Hirado,  lid,  and  Tsushima, 
weekly.  To  Eagoshima,  twice 
weekly.  Shippinfj  Agents  :  Tsuru- 
ya,      Maru-ya,     in      Yedo-machi. 

Silk  Stores. — Tokushima-ya,  in 
Hamano-machi ;  Fujise,  Shimase, 
inHigashi  Hamano-machi ;  Naga- 
mi,  in  Eajiya-maohi. 

Porcelain  Stores. — Koransha,  in 
Deshima ;  Hirayama,  in  Moto-Eago- 
machi. 

I'oi'toise-shellfCloisonne,  and  Ivory. 
— ^Yezaki,  in  XJono-machi;  Sakata, 
i\awasaki-ya,        in      Kago-machi. 

Emh'oidery. — Halrusui,  in  Eago- 
machi. 
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Photographs* —  Tamemasa,  in 
Moto-Kago-machi ;  UeDO,  in  Shin 
Daiku-machi;  Setau,  in  Shin-machi. 

Fhns,  ScreenSy  Toys,  etc. —  Koda, 
Honda-ya,  in  Moto-Kago-machi. 

Curios. — Mess  and  Co.,  in  the 
Foreign  Settlement ;  Honda-ya, 
Kyoritsu-sha,  Sato,  Kaneko  in 
Kftgo-machi ;  Tora-ya,  in  Megasaki- 
machi;  Nishida,  Nagashima,  in 
Funa-d  aikn-maohi. 

Bazaars, — ^In  Moto  Shikkui-ma- 
chi,  at  Dhato  near  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  and  in  Higashi  Hamano- 
machi. 

History  and  Topography. — Nagasaki  de- 
rivee  its  name  from  Nagasaki  Kotaro,  to 
whom  this  district,  then  called  Fukae-no- 
ura»  was  given  as  a  fief  by  Yoritomo  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  a 
place  of  no  importance  until  the  16th 
century,  when  the  native  Christians 
migrated  thither  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  chief  marts  of 
the  Portuguese  trade.  After  the  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
in  1637,  only  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  were 
permitted  to  carry  on  a  limited  trade  here, 
until  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  intercourae  in  1859.  The  British 
community  is  now  the  largest,  but  there 
is  also  a  considerable  Russian  colony. 

The  native  town  stretches  for  about 
two  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Settlement. 
On  the  S.W.  side  lies  Deshima,  the  site 
of  the  old  Dutch  factory.  The  Foreign 
Settlement  occupies  the  flat  land  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  harbour.  The  private 
residences  of  most  of  the  merchants 
stand  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  behind. 
At  the  foot  of  Inasa-yama  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour  are  the  Engine  Works 
of  Akanoura  and  two  large  docks,  which, 
together  with  a  patent  slip  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour,  belong  to  the  Mitsubishi 
Company. 

The  harbour,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
east,  is  a  narrow  inlet  about  three 
miles  in  length,  indented  witli  numerous 
bays  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  It 
is  thoroughly  sheltered,  and  affords  an- 
chorage for  ships  of  all  classes.  The  en- 
taunce  does  not  exceed  ^  m.  in  width. 
The  pnncipal  approach  is  from  the  N.W., 
between  a  number  of  islands,  those  con- 
spicuous to  the  8.  being  Iwflshima  with 
i«  lighthouse,  Okishima  apparently  join- 
ed to  IwOshima,  but  in  reality  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  boat  passage,  KOyaki- 
jlma,  and  Eage-no-shima,  on  which  last 
also  stands  a  lighthouse.  On  the  N.  side 
T*  I  channel  are  Kami-no-shima,  the 
sMe  of  an  old  gun  battery,  and  Takaboko 
CPaM>enberg).  Recent  historical  criticism 
by  Dr.  L.  Riess,  of  the  Imperial  Univei^ 


sity  of  T5kyd,  would  seem  to  render  no 
longer  tenable  the  tradition  that  from 
the  cliff's  of  this  latter  island,  less  than 
three  centuries  ago,  thousands  of  native 
Christians  were  precipitated  because  they 
refused  to  trample  on  the  cross. 

Nagasaki  is  noted  for  a  deKcious 
kind  of  jelly  {kin-gyoku-to)  made 
from  sea- weed.  The  fish-market 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
three  which  show  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  fish  in  the  world. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  harbour 
is  the  coaling  of  steamers  by  gangs 
of  young  girls,  who  pass  small 
baskets  from  hand  to  hand  with 
amazing  rapidity.  One  of  the 
C.P.R.  steamers  has  had  1,360  tons 
of  coal  put  on  board  in  this  way  in 
4  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  5.7 
tODs  per  minute ! 

Temples. — The  pmicipal  Shinto 
temple  is  that  of  0-Suica,  known 
to  foreigners  as  the  "  Bronze  Horse 
Temple,  '*  from  a  votive  offering  of 
a  bronze  horse  which  stands  in  the 
courtyard.  The  bronze  torii  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  Japan.  The  garden  attached 
to  this  temple  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  harbour.  The 
Buddhist  temples  of  Nagasaki  offer 
little  interest ;  but  the  great  cam- 
phor-trees in  the  grounds  of  some 
of  them  deserve  notice,  more  es- 
pecially the  huge  specimen  near 
Daitokuji. 

Festivals. — Nagasaki  has  always 
been  noted  for  the  animation  of 
its  religious  festivals,  two  of  which 
are  still  observed  with  all  the  pomp 
of  former  days. 

1.  The  Suioa  7io  Matsuri  (com- 
monly called  Kunichi),  held  on 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  October, 
but  liable  to  alteration.  The  old 
Dutch  writers  never  tired  of  de- 
scribing it,  and  their  accounts  agree 
in  almost  every  detail  with  the 
spectacle  as  witnessed  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"This  ftte,  "  writes  one  of  them,  " is  of 
some  days'  duration,  and  begins  with 
solemn  rites  in  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Suwa.    Flags  and  lanterns  are  exhibited 
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on  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  all  the 
'worshippers  wear  goi^eous  ceremonial 
rohes.  The  public  ritAS  consist  in  placing 
the  great  image  of  the  god,  together  with 
the  treasure  of  the  temple,  in  a  magnifl- 
•cently  gilded  and  lacquered  shrine,  which 
is  then  borne  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  closely  followed  by  the  chief 
priests  and  a  body  of  picked  horsemen, 
the  latter  being  deputed  by  the  Governor 
to  honour  the  ceremony.  Shrine  and 
treasure  are  finally  deposited  in  a  straw 
liut,  especially  built  for  the  occasion. 
Here  tibey  remain  on  view  for  some  time, 
the  hut  being  open  in  front,  though  par- 
tially enclosed  by  painted  screens  ;  and 
-with  this  conclude  the  prescribed  religious 
rites.  Sports,  games  of  skill,  and  tiiea- 
trical  representations  follow :  great  plat- 
forms are  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  on  these  actors  and  singers  of 
renown  go  through  all  manner  of  perfor- 
mances. *' — Fischer,  who  was  present  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  he  saw :  "First  goes 
an  immense,  shapeless  mass  of  linen, 
carried  on  a  bamboo  by  a  stalwart  man, 
■of  whom  nothing  caTi  be  seen  but  his  feet. 
Mighty  is  the  load  he  bears,  for  the  cloth 
is  full  twelve  ells  in  length  and  em- 
"broidered  throughout,  forming  one  huge 
canopy.  Then  come  banners  and  em- 
broidered ornaments,  covered  with  skilful 
needle-work  representing  some  renoAvned 
man  or  celebrated  woman,  a  hill  covered 
with  snow,  the  instruments  of  various 
trades,  or  scenes  from  ancient  Japanese 
Mstory.  Next  follow  musicians  playing 
upon  drums,  cymbals,  and  flutes,  strange- 
ly attired,  and  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  servants.  These  are  led  or  headed  by 
the  ottona,  the  chief  municipal  ofl&cer. 
Then  appears  a  long  train  of  children,  re- 
presenting some  expedition  of  one  of  their 
mikados,  or  demi-gods.  This  pait  of  the 
show  is  most  admirable ;  clad  and  armed 
like  the  warriors  of  former  times,  the 
leaders  march  gravely  along,  followed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
male  and  female,  di8pla3ring  the  greatest 
pomp  and  luxury,  and  suipassing  every 
oonception  of  dainty  beauty.  Each  of 
these  trains  is  attended  by  a  number  of 
palanquins,  which  are  intended  for  any 
of  the  children  who  may  become  fatigued. 
After  these  come  companies  of  actors; 
every  now  and  then  high  benches  of  equal 
size  are  ranged  along  the  road,  and  on 
these  the  actors  perform  with  great  spirit 
and  emphatic  gesticulations.  Their  ac- 
tions are  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
flutes  and  syajiisen  [shamlsen].  When  this 
is  over,  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  mu.^- 
cians,  palanquins,  servants,  and  the  rela- 
tives of  the  children  follow,  and  this 
•closes  one  train. " 

The  arraugement  nowadays  is  as 
follows: — The  town  is  divided  into 


seventy-seven  wards  (mac/il),  includ- 
ing Maruyama  and  Yoriai-machi, 
the  licensed  pleasure  quarter.?. 
These  quarters  are  represented 
every  alternate  year,  principally  by 
the  geisha,  who  always  lead  the- 
procession,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  dancing  and  acting 
parties  from  ten  of  the  seventy- 
seven  wards,  whose  turn  it  hap- 
pens to  be  to  contribute  towards 
the  festival.  The  procession  starts 
from  Ohato  at  daybreak,  marching 
up  to  O-Suwa,  where  dancing,  etc., 
chiefly  by  children  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed, is  carried  on  until  noon. 
The  second  day  is  an  off-day,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  processions  parad- 
ing the  town  and  performing  at  the 
houses  of  the  principal  residents. 
The  third  day  is  a  repetition  of  the 
fii-st,  except  that  the  order  is  re- 
versed, the_ procession  going  from 
O-Suwa  to  Ohato.  The  gods  of  O- 
Suwa  nre  enshrined  in  large  lacquer- 
ed palanquins,  which,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  stalwart  peasants,  are 
rushed  up  and  down  the  temple 
steps  amidst  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  often  ending  in  a  free 
fight  and  serious  injuries  to  the 
participants. 

2.  The  Bon  Maisurl,  or  "  Feast  of 
Lanterns,"  as  foreigners  commonly 
call  it,  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  supposed  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  their  life  on  earth,  is  cele- 
brated from  the  13th  to  the  15th 
o£  the  7th  moon,  Old  Style.  The 
graveyards  are  then'  lit  up  with 
lanterns,  and  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  resort  thither  to  perform  their 
devotions.  The  hills  around  the 
city  being  covered  with  graveyards, 
the  spectacle  is  most  impressive. 
About  midnight  on  the  third  night, 
a  number  of  pfood-sized  straw  boats, 
furnished  with  lighted  lanterns  and 
laden  with  offerings  of  various 
edibles,  are  launched  from  Ohato 
for  the  spirits  to  take  passage  back 
to  the  other  world.  But  as  danger 
to  shipping  is  feared  from  the 
lights  floating  about  the  harbour, 
men  are  placed  in  the  water  nowa- 
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days  to  bieak  up  the  boats  as  soon 
as  they  are  launched. 

3.  The  Gion  MafsuH  is  a  fair 
lasting  for  three  days.  It  takes 
place  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
of  the  6th  moon,  Old  Style. 

4.  The  KUe-flying  Festival  is  held 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  3rd  moon, 
Old  Style,  on  Eompira-yama,  a 
conical  hill,  abont  1  hr.  climb  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  native  town. 
The  scene  is  highly  picturesque, 
the  object  of  the  Mte-fliers,  young 
and  old,  beiog  to  cut  down  each 
other's  kites  with  strings  coated 
over  with  ground  glass. 

3.— Walks  and  Excubsions  in  the 
nsighboubhood. 

The  favourite  walk  is  across  the 
narrow  peninsula  to  the  viJl.  of 
Mogi  on  the  Gulf  of  Obama,  2  ri, 
practicable  also  for  jinrikishas  with 
2  men.  There  are  two  semi-foreign 
tea-houses  at  Mogi  and  fine  sea 
views. 

The  Waterfall  of  Ewannon- 
no-taki  forms  a  popular  picnic 
resort.  The  way  leads  over  the 
Himi-4dtje  (itself  a  good  objective 
point  for  a  shorter  walk,  1 J  hr.)  to 
the  vill.  of  Yagami,  whence  the 
road  turns  1.  towards  the  hills,  and 
is  practicable  for  jinrikishas  the 
whole  way,— -a  distance  of  about 
4  ri.  The  courtyard  of  the  temple  is 
lined  with  stone  images  of  Kwan- 
non  and  Fudo,  to  the  former  of 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  buildings 
date  from  A.  D.  1730.  Trees  and 
shrubs  tastefully  disposed  adorn  the 
gi'oiinds,  and  the  steep  slopes  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  flowing  f  roiti  the 
fall  are  built  up  in  terraces 
faced  with  stone^nd  planted  with 
flowering  cherry-trees,  camellias, 
azaleas,  and  maples,  which,  when 
in  season,  lend  a  brilliant  colouring 
to  the  scene.  The  cascade  shoots 
over  a  rugged  cliff  into  a  deep  pool 
about  50  ft.  below.  Booms  are  let 
out  to  visitors  by  the  resident 
priest. 

Of  the  various  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nagasaki,  the  sharp 


cone  of  Saruta-yama  (1,418  ft.), 
generally  known  to  foreign  resi- 
dents as  "the  Virgin,"  affords  the 
widest  panorama.  It  stands  near 
the  1.  of  the  high  ridge  which  trav- 
erses the  peninsula  some  4  m.  to 
the  S.  of  the  town.  The  walk  there 
and  back  takes  about  5  hrs. 

The  most  prominent  mountains 
seen  from  the  top  arc  :  E.,  Onsen- 
ga-take  on  the  promontory  of 
Shimabara,  and  N.E.,  Taradake  in 
Hizen.  The  nearer  summits  in- 
clude Inasa-yama  and  the  rocky 
peak  of  Iwaya-dake  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour ;  next  Eompira- 
yama,  rising  beyond  the  town,  to 
whose  r.  in  succession  are  seen  the 
triple  summits  of  Shichimen-zan 
(commonly  known  as  **  the  Cham- 
pion"); Hoka-zan,  recognised  by 
its  rounded  top,  and  Hiko-san, 
distinguished  by  a  fringe  of  trees 
crowning  its  summit  and  extending 
partly  down  its  W.  slope.  Looking 
seawards,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a 
succession  of  beautiful  islets,  while 
the  horizon  to  the  W.  is  bounded  by 
the  blue  outline  of  the  Goto  group  ; 
to  the  N.  lies  the  Bay  of  Omura,  to 
the  E.    the      Gulf    of    Shimabara. 

The  island  of  Takashima, 
noted  for  its  CcHlieryt  lies  about  8 
miles  south-west  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  while 
Naka-no-shima  and  Hashima,  small- 
er coal-producing  islands,  lie  about 
1  mile  further  out.  Takashima  is 
some  ^50  acres  in  extent. 

Until  800  years  ago  it  was  uninhabited. 
The  fkrst  i)eople  to  occupy  the  island  were 
a  guard  of  five  officers,  placed  there  by 
the  prince  of  Hizen  to  prevent  foreigners 
from  landing.  The  mine  was  first  work- 
ed by  the  Japanese  about  the  middle  of 
the  18  th  century.  In  1867,  the  prince  of 
Hizen.  in  partneflshlp  with  Messrs. 
Glover  and  Oo.,  of  Nagasaki,  largely  de- 
veloped the  resources  of  the  locality  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  Eu- 
ropean methods  of  mining.  The  present 
owners  are  the  Mitsubishi  Company. 
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ROUTE  58. 

Unzen  and  the  Shimababa 

PKNINSTJIiA. 

1.    UNZEN.        2.  FEOM     NAGASAKI     TO 
SHInkABABA. 

1. — Unzen. 

Onsen,  or.  Unzen,  in  local  par- 
lance, is  the  joint  name  of  the  three 
hamlets  of  Fnru-Onsen,  Shin-yu, 
and  Kojigoku,  lying_  near  the 
wonderful  solfatara  of  Ojigoku  in  a 
hollow  of  Onsen-ga-take.  Each 
hamlet  stands  about  10  min.  from 
the  other.  Shin-yu  has  two  foreign 
hotels, — the  Tt^^aki,  and  the  Unzen 
Hotel,  besides  several  good  native 
inns  with  private  baths  for  foreign- 
ers and  other  conveniences.  Ko- 
jigoku  also  has  a  foreign  hotel, 
Midori-ya. 

This  remarkable  spot,  2,550  ft. 
above  the  sea,  noted  for  its  sulphur 
springs,  its  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery,  and  bracing  air,  has  be- 
come a  sanitarium,  not  only  for 
Nagasaki  and  neighbourhood,  but 
for  the  residents  of  the  China 
treaty  ports.  From  the  Japanese 
point  of  view,  a  course  of  these 
upper  springs  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  complete  recovery 
after  the  patient  has  passed 
through  the  routine  of  the  minei'al 
baths  at  Obama. 

The  usual  way  of  reaching  Unzen 
from  Nagasaki  is  vi&  Mogi  (2  ri), 
whence  steamer  daily  in  3  hrs.  to 
Obama.  Should  the  sea  be  too 
rough,  one  may  take  train  from 
Nagasaki  to  Isahaya,  whence  jin- 
rikisha  to  Chijiwa,  4  ri  29  did  (llf 
m.),  from  which  village  up  to  On- 
sen direct  is  a  fine  walk  of  3  ri ; 
or  one  may  go  on  by  jinrikisha  2 
ri  further  along  the  shore  to  Obama, 
and  be  carried  up  thence. 

Travellers  from  Shanghai  oc- 
oasionally  avail  themselves  of  coal 
steamers  that  go  direct  to  the  port 
of  Kuchinotsu^  whence  Onsen  is 
6  ri  8  cho  (15^  m.),  partly  prac- 
ticable for  jinrikishas. 


Obama  consists  almost  entirely 
of  inns  (the  Ikkakn-ro  and  Tsuta- 
ya  being  the  best),  and  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  mine- 
ral waters,  which  possess  great  effi- 
cacy in  rheumatic  complaints. 
The  village  has  a  picturesque  aspect 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  the 
houses  being  built  on  a  high  stone 
embankment  with  their  verandahs 
supported  on  long  poles.  The 
baths  are  detached  from  the  inns, 
and  are  mostly  open  tanks  on  the 
rocky  beach  close  to  the  spring^ 
which  supplies  them.  The  temper- 
atiure  of  the  water  at  its  source  is 
mP  F.,  but  in  the  baths  it  is 
lowered  to  106°  F. 

The  road  to  Unzen  first  mounts 
a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
a  Shintd  shrine.  At  the  hamlet  of 
Sasa-nchtojij  the  road  turns  sharp 
to  the  1.,  and  for  a  short  distance 
is  steep  and  rough.  It  then  emerges 
on  an  open  turfy  slope,  command- 
ing a  splendid  view  towards  the 
Nagasaki  peninsula.  The  path  now 
winds  to  the  r.  between  two  slopes 
of  the  ridge,  and  soon  the  con- 
spicuous cone  of  Taka-iwa  strikes 
the  eye.  We  next  reach,  1 J  ri  from 
Sasa-no-toji,  a  small  plain  where 
Fugen-dake  and  Mydken-dake,  two 
of  the  highest  peaks,  come  into 
view.  Further  on,  a  path  branch- 
es off  r.  to 

Kojigroku,  while  the  main  one 
soon  reaches  Furu-Onsen,  where 
stands  the  dilapidated  Buddhist 
temple  of  Ichijo-in,  rebuilt  on  a 
smaller  scale  after  its  destruction 
during  the  Obristian  troubles  of 
1637.  The  solfataras  are  the 
chief  objects  of  interest,  but  should 
not  be  visited  without  a  local 
guide,  as  the  footing  is  very  dan- 
gerous in  many  places.  The 
springs  and  fumaroles  ei:tend  in  a 
seething  aod  boiling  mass  for  near- 
ly one  mile  along  a  hollow  at  the 
foot  of  fir-clad  hills,  and  the  volume 
of  steam  which  rises  from  them 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  evergreen  of  the  background. 
Their  activity    vaiies   at  different 
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times,  water  whiob  tinder  ordinary 
circnmstances  is  thrown  np  from  2 
ft.  to  5  ft.,  being  often  projected  to 
double  that  height.  Fancihil  names 
have  been  given  to  most  of  the  gey^ 
sets,  the  fineHt  being  called  Dai-Eyd' 
kwan,  or  the  Load  Wailing.  That 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chutd 
Jigoku,  or  Second  Class  Hell,  has  a 
temperature  of  204°  F.  Several  of 
the  springs  cannot  be  approached, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  insecurity 
of  the  footing. 

The  finest  of  the  mountain  iccdks 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  up  the 
extinct  volcano  on  whose  flank 
Unzen  lies.  The  summit  consists 
of  three  chief  peaks,  viz.,  Onsen- 
ga-take,  Mydken>dake,  and  Fugen- 
dake.  This  last  and  highest  (4,800 
ft.)  is  visited  first,  and  the  others 
taken  or  omitted  at  pleasure  on 
the  way  back.  The  ascent  for  the 
first  hour  is  a  moderate  climb  to 
the  shoulder  on  the  r.  of  Onsen-ga- 
take.  The  path  then  descends 
through  thick  brushwood,  and  on 
reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  again  ascends  for  50  min. 
to  a  perpendicular  rock  50  ft.  high, 
on  whose  N.  side,  sheltered  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  ice  is  sometimes 
seen  as  early  as  the  month  of 
November.  Ten  minutes  more  bring 
one  to  the  summit  of  Fugen-dake, 
which  commands  a  very  extensive 
view,  stretching  from  the  provinces 
of  Higo  and  Satsuma  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  distant  group  of  the  , 
Got5  Islands  on  the  other,  and 
including,  in  addition  to  the  vol- 
canoes of  Aso^san  and  Kirishima- 
yama,  innumerable  bays  and  is- 
lands which  together  form  a  pano* 
rama  of  indescribable  beauty.  The 
second  peak,  Mydken-dake,  is  reach- 
ed in  2  hrs.  from  Fugen-dake,  the 
way  lying  partly  through  brush- 
wood. Turning  the  shoulder  of 
Fugen-dake,  and  passing  some 
oaves  and  large  vats  used  for  stor- 
ing ice,  the  path  descends  into 
a  deep  ravine,  probably  an  old 
crater,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  mass 
of  huge  boulders  interspersed  with 


trees.  Wide  crevices  and  slippery 
rocks  here  demand  the  climber's 
careful  attention.  The  ascent  to 
My5ken-dake  from  this  ravine  is 
very  steep ;  but  the  summit,  like 
that  of  Fugen-dake,  commands  a 
magnificent  view.  The  third  peak, 
Onsen-ga-tak€j  is  surmounted  with- 
out difficulty,  and  the  return  to 
Eojigoku  accomplished  in  2^  hrs. 
The  walk  to  Fugen-dake  alone  and 
back  can  be  done  in  3  J  hrs. 

The  nearer  neighbourhood  of 
Unzen  affords  numerous  pretty 
walks,  one  of  the  best  being  to  the 
summit  of  Taka-ivoa,  where  there 
is  shelter  under  a  natural  arch  of 
granite,  with  a  glorious  view  over 
the  Euchinotsu  end  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  an  easy  trip  for 
ladies,  and  a  capital  spot  to  picnic 
in.  Time  required,  3  hrs.  from 
the  Hotel. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Unzen  to  the  port  of 
Shimabara,  some  5  ri  distant. 
After  passing  Kara-ike,  a  tarn  lying 
on  the  way  to  Fugen-dake,  the  road 
descends  through  a  fine  rocky 
valley,  the  conspicuous  summit  of 
Taka-iwa  being  seen  ahead.  It 
then  climbs  a  steep  slope,  and 
brings  in  view  the  Gulf  of  Shima- 
bara and  several  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Higo.  Below  lies  a 
fertile  plain,  stretching  away  to- 
wards the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula, 
a  portion  of  the  island  of  Amakusa 
being  also  seen  towards  the  S. 
The  descent  to  the  plain  is,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  way,  over 
turf,,  amidst  boulders  and  rocks, 
and  then  through  a  forest  of  pines, 
firs,  and  camphor-trees.  On  reach- 
ing the  hamlet  of  Minokavoa  (2  ri\ 
the  road  becomes  less  steep,  and 
10  chd  further  fairly  level.  Beyond 
Nakakoba,  we  obtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  precipices  of  Maeyama  (also 
called  Eueyama),  which  rise  Uke  gi- 
gantic walls  between  the  town  of 
Shimabara  and  the  main  summits 
of  the  volcano. 

It  is  stated  that  some  time  in  the 
eighteenth  century  this  side  of  Maeyama 
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was  hurled  down  by  an  enormous  land- 
slip and  thrown  forward  into  the  sea, 
"burying  part  of  the  town  of  Shimabara, 
and  forming  the  innumerable  islets  which, 
now  clad  with  pine-trees,  give  such  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  harbour. 

For  Sliimabara,  see  belo\^^ 

2.  Nagasaki  to  Shimabaea. 

A  short  description  of  the  journey 
by  rail  trom  Nagasaki  to  Isahaya 
will  be  found  on  pp.  471-2.  The 
Itinerary  of  the  rest  of  the  way  is 
as  follows : — 

ISAHAYA  to  :  Bi  Clw  M. 

Sangen-jaya 3  5  7:] 

Aitsu  15  1 

Kojiro  (Nishimura)  3  28  OJ 

Shimabara  (Joka)...  4  8  lOJ 
SHIMABAEA  (Mi- 

nato)  1  —  2J 

Total 12     20     30J 


Leaving  Isahaya,  the  road  crosses 
a  i^lain,  and  then  skirts  the  foot 
of  low  hills  ns  far  as  the  hamlet  of 
Moriyamay  whence  it  ascends  a 
hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
plain  that  stretches  away  to  the 
base  of  Taradake.  The  road  be- 
tween Aittu  (poor  accommoda- 
tion) and  Shimabara  lies  for  the 
most  part  near  the  shore  of  the 
gulf,  and  commands  from  different 
points  magnificent  views  of  the 
Shimabara  mountains.  The  view 
across  the  gulf  is  also  very 
beautiful. 

From  the  earliest  antiquity,  the  Gulf  of 
Shimabara  has  been  famed  for  the  ignis 
fatmis  which  appears  from  time  to  time 
upon  its  surface.  According  to  local  ac- 
counts, the  phenomenon  occurs  twice 
yearly,  viz.  on  the  30th  day  of  the  7th 
moon  and  on  the  3Qth  day  of  the  12th 
moon,  Old  Style,  from  some  time  after 
midnight  until  the  approach  of  dawn.  On 
the  former  date,  the  lights  extend  from 
the  coast  near  Yatsushiro  to  Amura  in 
Amakusa ;  on  the  latter  date,  from  Kuchi- 
notsu  to  Tomioka.  Some  witnesses  affirm 
the  light  to  be  a  single  ball  of  fire  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  while  others 
describe  it  as  a  line  of  pale  red  globes 
drifting  up  and  down  with  the  tide.    ' '  Sea 


fireworks  "  and  "  thousand  lanterns  "  are 
popular  names  of  these  mysterious  lights. 
The  standard  classical  name,  shirami-hi, 
(or  shiranui,  as  it  is  more  generally  pro- 
nounced) signifies  "  the  unknown  fire. " 
£urox>ean  investigators,  though  attribut- 
ing the  phenomenon  in  a  general  way  to 
electricity  or  phosphorescence,  have  not 
yet  discovered  any  sufficient  explanation 
of  its  restriction  to  this  special  locality  or 
of  its  periodicity.  Probably  the  alleged 
facts  need  further  careful  sifting. 

Shimabara,  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  a  Daimyo,  consists  of  two 
large  divisions  known  respectively 
as  Minato,  or  the  Port  {Inn,  Chiku- 
go-ya),  and  Joka,  or  the  Town 
(/n»,  Hashimoto-ya).  The  traveller 
should  be  careful  to  state  to  which 
division  he  wishes  to  go,  for  the 
two  together  are  continuous  for 
upwards  of  1  ri  in  length. 

At  Shimabara  occurred  one  of  the  most 
tragic  incidents  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  17.th  century.  Here  the 
faithful  had  assembled  in  large  numbers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
purposes  of  defence,  and  occupied  the 
site  of  the  old  castle,  portions  of  whose 
walls  still  exist,  and  around  which  most 
of  the  fighting  took  place.  When  the 
Christians  were  overpowered,  multitude* 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  said  to  have 
been  pushed  from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
Memorial  stones  mark  the  graves  of  the 
officers  of  the  besieging  force,  the  largest 
monument,  about  8  ft.  high,  being  dedicat- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Itakuia  Shigemasa, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sh^un's 
army,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  attack  on 
the  stronghold. 

An  alternative  but  longer  way  of 
reaching  Sliimabara  from  the  vill. 
of  Aitsu  is  by  following  the  coast 
road,  practicable  for  jinrikishas, 
via  Obama  and  Kuchinotsu.  The 
Itinerary  is  as  follows : — 


AITSU  to  :— 

Chijiwa 

Obama     

Kita  -  Gushi- 


yama    

Minami-Gushi- 

yama    

Eatsusa   

KUCHINOTSU 
Minami  Arima. 

Kita  Arima  

Nishi  Arie    


3 

O 


Ri  Chd  M. 

1 

9 

3 

2 

— 

5 

1 

18 

3J 

1 

18 

^ 

1 

— 

A. 

1 

2^ 

1 

^■ 

20 

1^ 

1 

10 

3 
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Dozaki  

1 

15 

3^ 

Fnkae 

1 

30 

H: 

Nakakoba 

1 

8 

3 

8HIMABARA 

(MiDato)    

1 

18 

3i 

Total 

17 

2 

41J 

It  is  an  easy  but  steady  rise  from 
Aitsu  to  a  high  ridge  overlooking 
the  Gulf  of  Obama.  From  this  a 
broad  road  descends  to  the  shore, 
affording  exquisite  views.  The 
roots  of  the  iir-trees  at  CMjivxi, 
standing  out  above  the  sand,  pre- 
sent an  extraordinary  appearance. 

Obama  (see  p.  461). 

Kuchinotsu  (good  accommoda- 
tion) is  a  **  special  port  of  export " 
for  coal,  nearly  the  whole  output 
of  the  Mi\ke  Mvms  being  brought 
here  in  junks,  and  shipped  to 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  etc. 


ROUTE  59. 

Fkom  Nagasaki  acboss  Central 

KyushO  and  along  the 

North-East  Coast. 

ascent  of  aso-san.    taseda.    baths 
op  bbpfu.    beppit  to  nakatsu. 

This  route,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  natural  marvels  of  Aso-san  and 
of  Beppu  and  the  lovely  neigh- 
bourhood of  Takeda,  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  Japan.  It  will  be  still  more 
so  if  the  Yabnkei  valley,  described 
in  Boute  64,  be  included,  either  as 
an  excursion  from  Nakatsu,  or  by 
taking  the  alternative  mountain 
way  vi&  Mori  described  on  j).  469. 
Except  over  Aso-san,  where  there 
is  no  alternative  to  walking,  the 
road  is  mostly  good  and   jinriki- 


shas  may  be  availed  of.  There  are 
also  hasha — very  small,  very  low, 
apparently  sprirgless,  and  without 
seats,  six  guests  packed  like 
heiTings  squatting  in  them  a  la 
japonaise.  One  horse  draws  this 
palace  on  wheels. 

From    Nagasaki    to   Kumamoto 
there  is  a  choice  of  ways.    One  may 
either  take  train  vill  Saga  to  Tosu 
Junction,  whence    down — also    by 
train — to  Kumamoto,  thus  making 
a  long  detour  around  the  Gulf  of 
Shimabara.     For  this  railway  jour- 
ney, see  Routes  61  and  62.    The  al- 
ternative is  to  embark  on  the  small 
steamer    from  Nagasaki  to  Hyak- 
kwan,  the  port  of  Kumamoto.    This 
voyage  occupies  8  hours,  and  is  de- 
lightful in  fine  weather,  the  ship 
gliding  past  Pappenberg,  Koyaki- 
jima,  Takashima,  and  other  small 
islands    that    produce  coal,    and 
then  round  Cape  Nomo.    The  next 
islet    of  Kabashima  is  sometimes 
rounded ;  at  other  times  the  more 
interesting,      extremely       narrow 
passage    between    it     and    Wald- 
misaki  is  taken,  where  the  tide-rip 
calls  for    care  on   the    navigator's 
part.    Thence  onwards,  with   the 
hiUs  of  Amakusa  in  the  distance 
to  the  r.,  and  past  the  Shimabara 
peninsula  to  the  1.,  into  the  shallow 
Gulf  of  Shimabara,  with  Kimbo-sau 
and  lesser  hills  of  the  Kumamoto 
district  ahead.    The  steamer  cannot 
approach    the     landing-place     at 
Hyakkwan.    One  has  a  whole  hour 
in  a  small  boat  to  reach  the  shore, 
whence    2    ri  24  chd  (6 J  m.)    by 
jinrikisha  to    Kumamoto  along   a 
flat  road.    If,  therefore,  ladies  are 
of  the  party,  it  may  be  preferable 
to  select  the  Misumi  steamer  instead 
(6  hrs.  from  Nagasaki),  as  it  anchors 
close  to  the  shore,  whence  6  ri  5  chd 
(15  m.)  to  Udo  station  by  jinrikisha, 
and  25  min.  by  rail  to  Kumamoto. 
Most  Japanese,  however,  prefer  to 
continue  on  in  the  steamer  1^  hr. 
to  2  hrs.  longer,  landing  at  Matsu- 
hase,  one     station    further    south 
than  Udo  on  the  line. 
Kumamoto  (seep.  478). 


Ascent  of  Aschsan. 
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Itinerary. 

KUMAMOTO  to :—     Ri  Ckd  M. 

Jinnai    5      4    1% 

Tateno  2    23      6| 

Tochinoki  Shin-yn    1    —      2j 

Total 8    27    21j 


Thence  1  day  over  Aso-san  to 
Bdju  and  Miyaji,  whence  as  fol- 
lows: 

MIYA JI  to :—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Sasaknra  2  11  5J 

Sugabn 2  5  5| 

Tamarai    2  11  5| 

TAKEDA 23  IJ 

Nnknmi     4  —  9| 

Notsnhara 4  1  9| 

OITA 3  3  7J 

BEPPU 3  ^  7i 

Total 21    18    52J 


Leaving  Kumamoto,  and  follow- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  Shirakawa, 
jinrikishas  can  be  availed  of  as  far 
as  Tateno,  but  are  only  recom- 
mended as  far  as  the  hamlet  of 
Seta,  where  the  road  becomes  hilly. 
Those  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
journey  across  country,  intend  to 
return  to  Kumamoto  immediately 
after  making  the  ascent  of  Aso-san, 
are  advised  to  send  round  their 
jinrikishas  by  road  to  B5ju,  3  ri  21 
cho  (8f  m.)  from  Tateno  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  to  take 
them  back  next  day. 

The  natural  vegetation  for  the 
first  part  of  the  way  out  of  Kuma- 
moto is  exuberant,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion everywhere  favoured  by  the 
richness  of  the  volcanic  soil.  A 
slight  detour  will  permit  of  a  visit 
to  the  cascades  of  Shiraito  and 
Sugaruga.  At  Tateno  we  leave 
beaten  tracks  and  enter  the  hills, 
the  direct  path  descending  a  zigzag, 
and  reaching  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Shirakawa  and  Kurokawa,  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff  some  500  ft. 
high,  clothed  with  verdure.    Here, 


on  a  flat  space  between  the  two 
streams,  stands  the  hamlet  of 

Toshita,  or  Tochinoki  Shtn-yu, 
with  a  modest  inn  and  public  baths, 
— mere  tanks  under  sheds.  The 
water,  not  very  hot,  is  brought  in 
pipes  from  anothei  hamlet,  a  few 
cho  higher  up  the  ravine,  called 
Tochinoki  Hon-yu,  which  is  a  less 
good  place  for  Europeans  to  stay 
at,  because  generally  crowded  with 
native  bathers  of  the  lower  class. 

Tochinoki  Shin-yu  being  the 
starting-point  for  Aso-san,  a  local 
guide  should  here  be  procured,  as 
the  way  is  easily  lost. 


The  five  peaks  of  Aso-san  are  called 
Eijima-dake,  Eboshi-dake,  Naka-no-take, 
Taka-dake,  and  Neko-dake,  the  highest, 
Taka-dake,  being  5,630  ft.  Aso-san  is 
therefore  nothing  extraordinary  in  height; 
it  is  not  even  the  highest  mountain  in 
Kyushu,  nor  is  the  fact  of  its  being  an 
ever  active  volcano  any  great  singularity 
in  this  volcano-studded  land.  It-s  title  to 
celebrity  rests  on  the  exceptional  size  of 
its  outer  crater,  which  is  the  lai^est  in  the 
world,  and  rises  almost  symmetrically  to 
a  height  of  about  2,000  ft.,  the  wall  being 
highest  to  the  S.W.  and  lowest  to  the  E. 
between  Aso-san  and  Sobo-san.  The  only 
actual  break  is  on  the  western  or  Kuma- 
moto side,  through  which  the  river  Shira- 
kawa joined  by  the  Kurokawa  runs  out. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  the  whole 
plain  enclosed  by  this  wall  was  anciently 
a  lake,  till  one  day  the  god  of  the  moun- 
tain kicked  open  this  breach  to  let  the 
waters  out  and  leave  the  land  fit  for 
cultivation. 

The  crater  measures  from  10  to  14  miles 
in  diameter,  and  is  popularly  said  to 
contain  a  hundred  villages ;  but  the 
round  number  is  an  exaggeration.  Erup- 
tions of  Aso-san  have  been  chronicled 
from  the  beginning  of  Japanese  history. 
In  February,  1884,  immense  quantities  of 
black  ashes  and  dust  were  ejected  and 
carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  Kumamoto, 
where  for  three  days  it  was  so  dark  that 
artificial  light  had  to  be  used.  The  crops 
in  many  of  the  fields  in  the  intervening 
valley  were  destroyed  by  the  ashes. 
Great  activity  also  marked  the  volcano 
and  geysers  in  1889.  The  latest  eruption 
took  place  in  1894,  altering  the  floor  of 
the  modem  inner  crater,  which  has  now 
two  vents,  besides  numerous  rifts  in  the 
inner  walls  from  which  smoke  issues. 
When  the  compilers  visited  this  district  in 
1897,  the  fall  of  ash  {yona  gafuru)  result- 
ing from  this  outbreak  was  still  continu- 
ing. It  resembled  a  blight  filling  the 
greater  part  of  the  sky.    At  times  it  w 
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quite  impalpable,  at  others  it  may  easily 
be  collected  in  teacupfula.  The  country 
people  state  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
ash, — one  harmless,  the  other  snlphu- 
reous,  -which  spoils  all  garments  left  ont 
in  it  and  withers  the  crops.  Those 
desirous  of  further  detail»  concerning 
this  remarkable  locality,  will  find  them 
in  a  i)aper  by  Prof.  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  in 
Vol.  IX,  Pt.  n,  of  the  Transactiont  of  the 
Seismological  ^Society  of  Japan. 

After  passing  Tochinoki  Hon-yu, 
one  reaches  a  waterfall  called  Air 
gaeriy  lit.  "  trout  return,"  so  called 
because  the  lish  coming  up  stream 
can  go  no  further.  It  makes  a 
pretty  pictni-e,  with  lofty  Tawara- 
yama  rising  behind  it  to  the  r.  A 
steady  ascent  thence  leads  over  a 
grassy  moor  to  Ywwt'iriii  IJ  ri, 
where  a  small  geyser  ejects  red 
mud  and  boiling  water.  Here,  on 
looking  back,  an  extensive  view 
opens  out  over  the  plain  of  Kuma- 
moto,  with  the  Shimabara  pro- 
montory beyond.  Some  guideff 
consider  that  the  distance  is  less- 
ened by  leaving  Yunotani  to  the 
1.  and  going  up  through  the  twin 
spas  of  Tarutama  and  Jigoku^  the 
former  prettily  situated  against  a 
screen  of  rock  down  which  fall 
threads  of  water,  and  both^  lively 
with  innumerable  bathers  in'  April 
and  May,  which  is  the  busy  season. 

The  next  stage,  which  includes 
some  wandering  about  intricate 
valleys,  leads  in  If  hr.  to  the  base 
of  the  cone  where  stand  two 
temples,  one  Shinto,  the  other 
Buddhist,  and  also  a  rest-house. 
The  climb  to  the  actual  lip  of  the 
crater,  where  steam,  smoke,  and 
tongues  of  flame  constantly  rise 
amid  loud  detonations,  and  back 
again  to  the  rest-house,  will  occupy 
f  hr.  A  great  rift  connects  this 
crater  with  another  further  to  the 
south,  where  sulphur  is  collected  by 
workers  who  live  on  the  spot  in  a 
temporary  village  from  March  to 
October.  But  this  is  oflf  the  route. 
Neither  crater,  be  it  understood, 
occupies  the  apex  of  the  mountain 
mass. 

From  the  rest-house  down  tQ  Bdju 
is  called  63  cho,  but  must  be  more. 


as  it  requires  If  hr.  rapid  walking. 
On  the  way  down  this  moorland 
slope,  the  traveUer  first  realises  the 
extraordinary  structure  of  Aso-san,. 
and  will  marvel  at  the  regularity 
and  majestic  sweep  of  the 
ancient  crater  wall.  Till  then  the 
mountain  had  been  a  jumble ;  but 
on  the  descent  all  becomes  clear. 
It  is  a  unique  and  impressive 
scene  : — ^below,  the  teeming  plain 
dotted  with  villages,  and  enclosed 
by  the  outer  wall  beyond  which 
looms  the  great  faint  mass  of  Kujti- 
san,  while  to  the  r.,  through  rifts 
in  the  smoke  and  steam,  appear  the 
grey  broken  crags  of  the  inner 
crater. 

Boju  is  the  place  where  those 
returning  to  Eumamoto  rejoin, 
their  jinrikishas.  It  is  also  the 
place  whence  those  doing  this 
route  in  the  contrary  direction 
should  make  the  ascent  of  Aso- 
san,  sending  their  jinrikishas  round 
to  Tateno  to  await  them.  Those 
who  intend  to  continue  the  route 
as  given  in  this  book  should  not 
stop  at  Boju  at  all,  as  it  possesses 
no  good  inn,  but  should  push  on 
for  the  night  to 

Miysji  (Inn,  Yoshino-ya),  which 
lies  10  min.  by  jinrikisha  off  the 
main  road.  A  large  Shinto  temple 
here,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  Abo- 
san,  gives  to  the  village  its  name 
which  means  "temple  ground."^ 
The  chief  treasure  is  a  sacred  sword 
called  Hotaru'Tnaru,  or  the  Firefly 
Sword. 

[From  Miyaji  a  hilly  cross-coun- 
try road  of  about  17  ri  leads 
to  Hita  (for  Yabakei)  via  Uchi- 
nomaki,  Miyanoharu,  Tsuitate, 
and  Deguchi.  Tsuitate  is  a 
rustic  bathing  resort,  nestling 
in  a  picturesque  gorge.  From 
Deguchi  onwards  the  way  leads 
across  a  park-like  country, 
studded  with  pine-trees,  the 
mountains  beyond  helping  to 
from  a  charming  picture.] 

Leaving  Miyaji  and  rejoining  the 
excellent    main   road,    one   bowk 
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aloDg  an  avenue  of  cherry-trees 
with  the  i7hole  mass  of  Aso-san — 
especially  the  jagged  peak  of  Neko- 
dii^e — conspicuous  to  the  r.  The 
way  is  quite  flat  as  far  as  Sdkawishi 
(inferior  accommodation),  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  Tc^cimuro-zaka, 
This  hill  is  simply  the  above-men- 
tioned outer  wall,  which  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  up 
which  one  has  to  climb  in  order 
to  emerge  from  the  crater.  The 
view  from  the  rest-house  at  the 
top  is  disappointing,  and  the  first 
stage  of  the  gradual  descent  on 
the  other  side  is  dull.  But  after 
passing  the  hamlet  of  Sasakura  we 
emerge  on  a  broad  open  upland, 
with  Euju-san  constantly  to  the 
1.  and  the  still  greater  mass  of 
Sobo-san  to  the  r.  This  plateau 
passes  gradually  into  the  curiously 
broken  up,  artificial-looking  coun- 
try around  Takeda, — a  complicated 
system  of  dwarf  hills  with  mini- 
ature valleys  and  little  walls  of 
pumice  and  basalt  lining  the  valley 
sides.  Tainarai  is  a  go-ahead  little 
place.    The  road  enters 

Takeda  (inii,  Ebisu-ya)  by  a 
short  tunnel,  one  of  a  large 
number — some  forty  altogether— 
which  were  cut  about  the  year 
1870,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
climbing  up  and  down  hill 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  town, 
which  lies  in  a  hollow.  Some  of 
these  tunnels  are  as  much  as  180 
yards  long.  The  traveller  is  strong- 
ly advised  to  devote  at  least  a 
couple  of  hours  to  visiting  the  water- 
fall of  Ubzumt,  8  cho  to  the  S.,  and 
Yagobe-zcika  which  adjoins  Take- 
da to  the  E.  This  latter  eminence 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  over  the 
compact,  typically  Japanese  little 
town.  The  former  is  a  delightful 
waterfall  or  rather  cluster  of  water- 
falls, not  remarkable  for  height, 
being  merely  some  30  or  40  ft., 
but  extremely  picturesque,  and 
flowing  over  and  among  the  tops 
of  basaltic  columns  which  fit  close- 
ly together  like  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment.   The  river  is  the  Onogawa. 


The  old  castle-hill,  too,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Nakagawa  family, 
deserves  a  visit.  By  thus  wandering 
about  a  Uttle,  the  traveller  will  see 
some  of  the  longer  tunnels,  and 
obtain  a  more  correct  idea  of  this 
unique  locality  than  is  possible  by 
simply  rushing  through  it.  Takeda 
might  even  advantageously  be  made 
headquarters  for  a  stay  of  several 
days,  as  there  are  many  good  expedi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of 
these,  4  ri  to  the  E.  is  to  the  grand 
waterfall  of  Chinday  over  which,  in 
ancient  times,  prisoners  con- 
demned to  death  were  precipitated ; 
if  they  survived  the  ordeal,  they 
were  pardoned. 

[A.  jinxikisha  road  leading  from 
Ghinda  to  Ichiba  on  the  Ono- 
gawa, 3^  ri,  offers  an  alterna- 
tive way  of  reaching  Oita  and 
Beppu ;  see  Koute  65.] 

Another  beautiful  set  of  water- 
falls called  ShiromizUy  lying  to  the 
W.  makes  a  long  day's  expedi- 
tion, 4  ri  there  by  jinrikisha  and  IJ 
ri  on  foot.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  other  waterfalls,  to  say 
nothing  of  Euju-san  and  Sobo-san, 
mountains  rarely  ascended. 

Leaving  Takeda  and  the  Onogawa 
by  a  short  tunnel,  we  pass  r.  a  rocky 
mound  with  stone  images  of  the 
Sixteen  Eakan.  The  scenery  soon 
loses  the  unique  aspect  above 
described,  -without  however  ceasing 
to  be  beautiful.  In  fact  it  is  a 
succession  of  delights  nearly  the 
whole  way  to  Nukumi, — ^brawling 
streams,  rich  vegetation,  deep  glens; 
but  the  road  continually  ascends 
and  descends,  so  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  alight  and  walk.  From 
the  rest-house  at  Nukumi,  the 
whole  distance  to  Notsuhara  is 
almost  constantly  downhill,  most 
of  it  through  charming  scenery, 
especially  the  romantic  gorge  of 
ArakO'daniy  with  its  high  rocky 
walls.  This  \\idens  out  at  the 
scattered  village  of  Imaichi,  where 
the  sea  first  comes  in  sight;  and 
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thenceforward,  all  down  the  valley 
of  the  Nanase-gawa — for  so  the 
river  is  named — there  is  a  delicious 
xnixhire  of  upland  and  rock  and  the 
soft  green  of  cultivated  fields. 
Notsvhara  is  a  poor  place  standing 
on  the  flat,  and  the  whole  way  is 

flat  and  uninteresting  on  to  Oita. 

[Oita  {Inn,  Mizuno),  capital  of 
the  prefecture  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  large  and  busy  town, 
with  a  port  at  some  distance. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  silk 
yam. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Portu- 
guese adventurer,  Mendez  Pinto, 
found  his  way  in  tilie  year  1543,  when 
he  had  discovered  Japan,  and  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  the 
local  Daimyd.  The  wonders  of  his 
arquebuse,  the  first  explosive  weapon 
ever  seen  by  the  Japanese,  are  still 
spoken  of  by  the  to^vnsfolk.  The 
great  Jesuit  missionary,  St  Francis 
Xavier,  also  spent  some  time  at  Oita 
a  few  years  later ;  _and  5tDmo,  the 
lord  of  Funai,  as  Oita  used  to  be 
called,  was  the  first  Daimyo  to 
become  a  Christian.] 

As  Oita  offers  no  special  interest, 
travellers  are  advised  to  leave  it  to 
the  r.  where  the  road  divides  just 
before  reaching  the  town,  thus 
saving  6  chd  on  the  way  to  Beppu. 
The  coast  beyond  Oita  is  very 
pretty,  recalling  the  Eiviera,  but 
far  greener.  The  small  port  of 
Kaiiiaiiy  where  numerous  junks  may 
generally  be  seen  lying  at  anchor, 
is  passed  If  m.  out  of  Oita.  The 
high  cliff  1.,  which  the  road  then 
skirts,  is  called  Takazaki-yama. 
The  land  to  the  extreme  r.  in  the 
dim  distance  is  that  of  the  moun- 
tains of  lyo  in  Shikoku. 

Beppu  (Inn,  *Hinago-ya),  besides 
being  a  port  of  call  for  steamers,  is 
a  celebrated  resort  on  account  of 
its  hot  baths,  the  whole  ground  of 
the  semi-circular  flat  that  girds  the 
bay  being  undermined  by  volcanic 
vapours  and  hot  water.  In  the 
suDurb  of  Hamawa]c€f  across  the 
river  Asami,  are  two  very  large 
bath-houses  on  the  shore  called  the 


Eastern  and  Western  Baths 
{Higashi  no  yu  and  Nishi  tio  yn). 
Each  accommodates  about  400  pa- 
tients, the  sight  of  whom  bathmg 
is  a  singular  spectacle.  The  baths, 
which  are  sunk  in  the  ground,  are 
graduated  to  suit  all  kinds  of 
chronic  diseases,  and  on  the  pillars 
are  labels  giving  the  requisite 
information.  The  sea-water  flows 
in  gently  at  high  tide,  reducing  the 
temperature,  visitors  are  warned 
in  tne  native  guide-book  "not  to 
kill  the  ox  while  straightening  the 
horns, "  that  is,  not  to  injure  their 
constitution  in  the  effort  to  cure 
a  local  affection.  The  temperature 
of  the  waters,  which  are  alkaline 
and  chalybeate  with  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  from 
100°  to  132°  F.  The  two  sexes 
bathe  promiscuously.  The  usual 
bathing  season  is  from  February 
to  May. 

A  general  i)anoramic  view  of 
Beppu  and  neighbourhood  may  be 
obtained  from  the  temple  of  Ktoan- 
kaiji,  on  a  hill  behind  the  town. 

A  morning  may  be  agreeably 
spent  visiting  the  vill.  of  Eammwa- 
mura,  1  ri  8  ehd  distant  from  Beppu 
by  jinriMsha,  where  is  a  vapour 
bath-house  which  holds  sixteen 
persons  at  a  time.  It  is  walled 
round  with  stone  and  roofed  in, 
and  has  but  a  small  aperture  for 
ventilation.  The  floor  is  a  lattice^ 
under  which  flows  a  stream  of  na- 
tural boiling  water.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  low  door  covered  with  a 
straw  mat,  beneath  a  small  shrine. 
Intending  bathers  wait  in  an 
ante-room,  each  paying  10  sen  for 
the  day  and  receiving  a  tally.  As 
soon  as  one  emerges  from  under 
the  mat,  another  gives  up  his  tally 
and  enters,  each  stopping  in  for 
about  an  hour.  The  bathers  come 
out  covered  with  droppings  of  mud 
and  rushes  which  fall&om  the  roof, 
and  hasten  to  cool  themselves 
under  spouts  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  a  large  pool  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  village  street  are  to  be 
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seen  kettles  and  saucepans  set  to 
boil  over  holes  in  the  ground. 
Lai^e  quantities  of  natural  hot 
water  flow  through  pipes  from 
the  springs  above  the  village ;  and 
opposite  the  door  of  each  house  is 
a  set  of  holes  for  cooking  purposes, 
covered  with  sods  when  not  wanted. 
A  short  way  up  the  hill  behind,  the 
springs  can  be  seen  boiling  out  of 
the  ground,  and  are  called  "  Hells  " 
{Jvgoku)  by  the  Japanese.  The 
largest  of  these  "Hells, "  TJmi  Jigoku, 
forms  a  pond  prettily  situated 
under  a  leafy  bank.  It  measures 
42  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  water, 
which  boils  with  great  force,  is 
elear  and  of  a  vivid  green  colour. 
Many  persons  have  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  into  it,  and  so 
l^etting  boiled  to  death  in  an 
mstant.  A  smaller  "Hell"  is  the 
Om  JigokUy  full  of  reddish  stones. 
A  third,  Bdm  Jigoku,  near  by, 
consists  of  light  grey  boiling  mud, 
and  sometimes  emits  a  loud  noise. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Ean- 
nawa  is  undermined  by  sulphurous 
streams  and  fumes,  and  at  several 
points  the  mud  may  be  seen  moving 
in  tiny  bubbles. 

The  stage  from  Beppu  to  Naka- 
tsu  may  be  accomplished  in  two 
altogether  different  ways, — either 
comfortably  by  jinrikisha  and  train 
along  the  coast,  or  on  foot  or  horse- 
back over  the  mountains  via 
Mori.  We  describe  the  former  first ; 
the  latter  will  be  found  below. 

I.  Leaving  Beppu  by  jinrikisha 
(the  railway  under  construction  not 
yet  having  penetrated  so  far),  we 
are  reminded  by  immense  quanti- 
ties of  dwarf  mulberry-trees  that 
this  province  is  noted  for  its  silk. 
Evidences .  of  volcanic  activity  are 
met  with  at  the  vill.  of  Tanegatoa, 
which  has  an  arrangement  of  open 
hot  baths,  one  to  about  six  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  street.  Wide 
«ands  extend  hence  for  1  ri  to  the 
foot  of  the  Kanagoe-tdge,  Here  a 
halt  should  be  made,  and  one  of  the 
heights  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 


view,  for  which  10  min.  will  suffice. 
Ytlfu-dake  is  seen  to  the  S.,  Earaki- 
yama  to  the  W.;  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  the  coast  and 
bay  from  EizuM  N.  to  Oita  S.,  and 
of  the  Bungo  Channel ;  the  Gulf  of 
Oita  lies  below.  We  then  descend 
and  cross  the  river  Gogawa,  after 
which  the  scenery  loses  in  in- 
terest. 

XJsa  (Lvi,  Waka-ya),  though  a 
mere  hamlet,  boasts  three  Shinto 
shrines  dedicated  respectively  to 
the  Emperors  Ojin  and  Chuai  and 
to  the  Empress  Jingo,  all  bright  red 
and  embowered  in  trees.  They  are 
famous  throughout  Kyushu  tinder 
the  name  of  Usa-no-BJachiman. 
Proceeding  hence  by  train,  Hachi- 
men-zan,  or  the  Eight-faced 
Mountain,  to  the  1.  forms  a  notable 
feature  of  the  landscape,  its  con- 
figuration near  the  summit  resem- 
bHng  an  ivy-covered  fortress. 

Nakatsu  {Inns,  *Shoffi-ken, 
Mihara-ya),  is  a  large  town,  but 
labours  under  the  drawbacks  of  a 
bad  harbour  and  of  the  growing 
importance  of  Moji. 

II.  OvKB  THE  Mountains  via  Mobi. 

The  distance  from  Beppu  to 
Mori  is  nearly  11  ri  (26  m.),  Eawa- 
kami  being  not  quite  half  way. 
From  Mori  to  Ao  is  8  ri  by  the  new 
jinrikisha  road,  6}  ri  by  the  old 
which  leads  over  the  hills. 

Those  selecting  this  way  must 
make  it  quite  clear  to  the  guide 
that  they  want  to  be  led  via 
Kahoakami-TvchOnsen,  or  otherwise 
they  will  infallibly  be  sent  r^nd 
by  the  sea-shore.  The  path  rises  at 
once  to  the  sulphur  spring  of 
Horita,  and  up  a  steep  pass  between 
the  foothills  of  the  Bungo  Fuji 
r.,  and  a  lesser  mountain  1.,  both 
grassy  but  treeless  and  boulder- 
strewn.  Thence  over  grassy  moor- 
land to  Kawakami  mentioned 
above,  a  poor  place  where  the 
children  sit  with  their  feet  dangling 
in  the  warm  sulphur  water  that 
runs  down  the  village  street. 
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The  extinct  volcano  called 

Bungo  Fuji 

by  the  Japanese  in  general,  is  better 
Imown  locally  to  the  common  people 
as  Yu-ga-take,  to  the  more  educated  in- 
habitants as  Yufn-zan.  Eawakami  wonld 
be  the  best  place  from  -which  to  make 
the  ascent.  Unfortunately  the  Tlllagers 
have  a  superstition  to  the  effect  that 
climbing  l£e  mountain  provokes  a  tem- 
pest, and  therefore  only  do  so  when 
they  wish  to  call  down  rain  from  heaven 
in  time  of  drought. 

A  long  and  steep  rise  leads  to 
a  plateau  commanding  r.  a 
beautiful  view  of  monntains,  — 
surprising  because  of  their  number 
as  they  rise  line  beyond  Une,  and 
of  their  curious  shapes.  Those 
thickly  grouped  to  the  far  r.  are 
in  the  peninsula  forming  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  Bungo;  the  single 
line  more  ahead  and  to  the  1.  is 
Hiko-san.  In  spring  all  this 
moorland  resounds  with  the  song 
of  larks.  Picturesque,  but  very 
steep,  is  the  descent  to 

Mori  {Inn,  Taiyti-ken),  a  dull 
town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  small 
Daimyd.  Jinrikishas  may  be  avail- 
ed of  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
though  some  hills  must  be  walked. 
About  3  m.  out  of  Mori,  one 
enters  a  marvellous  glen  called 
Iihjikase-dani,  which  is  of  fantastic 
beauty  with  its  rocky  walls  and 
pinnacles  that  outvie  the  more 
celebrated  Yabakei  further  on.  In 
inaccessible  nooks  stand  pine-trees, 
azaleas,  and  rhododendrons,  while 
in  autumn  all  is  ablaze  with  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  maple.  At 
the  tidy  vill.  of  Yama-utsuri,  the 
shower  old  road  and  the  longer 
new  road  diverge.  The  latter  is 
recommended.  A  descent  for  the 
most  part  leads  to  Ao  (Yabakei,  see 
p.  479),  whence  by  an  excellent 
flat  road  to  Nakatsu. 

From  Kakatsu  it  is  a  railway 
journey  of  3  hrs.  to  Moji  (see  p. 
426),  with  pretty  views  of  the 
Inland  Sea  to  the  r.  and  mountains 
to  the  1.  The  most  considerable 
place   passed   is    Yvkuhashi    {Inn, 


*Anraku-tei),  th^  junction  for  a 
short  line  to  the  coUieries  of  Kawa- 
ra,  Ita,  and  Got5ji.  One  and  a 
half  ri  from  Yukuhashi,  partly  by 
jinrikisha  and  partly  on  foot,  are 
two  large  caves  called  Seiryurtdy  lit. 
Blue  Dragon  caves,  on  a  hillside 
with  fine  stalactites. 
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(USA) 

NA.EATSU 

Unoshima 

Matsue 

Shiida 
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Yukuhashi  Jet... 
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Sone 

Jdno 

KOKURAJct.  ... 

Pairi 
MOJI 


Remarks 


Change  for 
GottJji. 


Here  joins 
main  line. 


ROUTE    60. 


Ascent  or  Sobo-san. 

This  fine  mountain,  6,600  ft.,, 
the  highest  in  Eytishu,  is  most 
easily  reached  from  Eumamoto  by 
the  road  leading  to  the  baths  o£ 
Tochinoki  Shin-ya  on  the  way  to- 
Aso-san,  for  which,  see  p.  465. 
From  Shin-yu  it  is  a  walk  of  about 
5  ri  to  Takamori  (fair  accommoda- 
tion), whence  a  climb  of  i  hr.  leads 
to  the  top  of  a  pass,  2,950  ft.  above 
the  sea,  a  little  beyond  which  Sobo- 
san  comes  in  sight.  The  road 
onwards  is  one  of  continuous  ups 
and  downs ;  but  the  country  is- 
very    beautiful,   especially    where 


Hovlti  Ql.—Fmm  A'aj/osoti  to  MojL 


the  path  crosses  the  narrow  Talley 
oallM  Kaaxxbashiri,  2J  ri  beyond 
TabAmori.  Magnificent  crypto- 
merias  rise  np  on  the  opposite  side 
of  (he  Y&lley,  some  beini:  nearly 
200  (t.  in  height.  Eavxim  (1,500 
£t.)  is  4}  ri  from  TakBmori,  or  OJ  ri 
from  Tooliinoti  Shin-yu.  There  is 
accommodation  hero,  and  nlso  at 
Kamino,  a  little  farther  on.  The 
way  hence  lies  over  the  AReao-tSge, 
(2,800  ft.},  and  through  the  vill.  of 
OokashS,  1}  hi.  from  Kawaohl, 
the  actual  ascent  cooimencing  at 
a  tortent-bed  J  hr.  furtlier.  The 
atimb,  which  is  very  rough  and 
steep — especially  the  last  1,000  ft. 
— wfll  t^e  a  good  monntAineer 
2  hrs.  fioiu  Gok^ho,  or  h  hrs.  from 
Kawachi,  inolading  stoppages.  The 
profasioti  o(  maples  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  opposite  is  a 
wonderful  xpectade  ax  antnmn. 
The  summit  of  Sobo,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  torii  anda  smiUl stone 
Bhnne,  affords  a  grand  panorama  of 
monntains  stretching  range  beyond 
range  and  peak  beyond  peak.  To 
the  N.E.  appears  the  sea  io  the 
vitunity  of  Otta,  and  even  the 
island  of  Shikoku  is  visible  io  clear 
weather.  The  descent  to  Kawachi 
occupies  i\  hrs.,  whence  it  is  3}  ri 
to  the  point  where  the  main  Nobe- 
oba  road  is  joined  at  iHtai,  the 
whole  way  being  marvellously  bean- 
tifnl,  ^worthy  of  Switzerland  it- 
self. 

From  Mitai  one  mity  either  re- 
turn to  Knmanioto  by  the  first 
part  of  Bonte  65  reversed,  or  con- 
tinue on  by  the  same  route  to 
Nobeoka  and  Oita. 

Instead  o(  descending  to  Mitai 
on  the  S.,  it  would  no  doobt  be 
feasible  to  go  down  to  Tnkeda 
ontheN.Bide.  This.bycomblniog 
the  InttKT  portion  of  Route  59  from 
Takedft  to  Beppn  and  Moji,  would 
make  an  escelleut  trip. 


ROUTE    61. 
Prom  N^gabasi  to  Mwi. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  schedule  on 
to  Moji,  see  p.  474. 

Many  travellers  bound  for  Kobe 
may  And  it  agreeable  (o  avail  of 
this  r^way  to  take  them  to  Moji, 
and  thus  avoid  what  is  apt  to  be 
a  rough  sea  passage.  A  drawback 
at  present  to  this  plan  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Moji  is  not  n  port  of 
call  for  any  but  Japanese  steamers. 
The  passage  from  Moji  on  to  Kobe 
through  the  Inland  See  is  almost 
always  smooth.  Moreover  it  will 
soon  be  posnible  to  go  the  whole 
way  to  Kobe  by  i  "  ' 
Sanyo  line. 


I   along    I 


A  short  distance  ont  of  Na^;asaki, 
recognisable  by  a  cross  on  an 
emineuoe,  will  be  seen  r.  the  vill.  of 
Urakimi,  noteil  in  religious  history. 
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Houte  61. — F7''om  Nagasaki  to  Mqji. 


This  village,  like  most  of  tJae  hamlets  in 
the  Tsdley,  is  inhabited  by  Boman  Catho- 
lics. Indeed,  GhristiaDity  seems  to  have 
never  been  entirely  eradicated  here,  not- 
withstanding the  ruthless  persecution  of 
the  faith  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Here  also  was  the  residence  of  the 
lUustrious  savant  von  Siebold,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  did  so  much 
by  his  voluminous  writings  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  Europe  with  regard  to  the 
as  yet  mysterious  Empire  of  Japan. 

At  Nagayo  the  line  comes  out  on 
the  beautiful  landlocked  Bay  of 
Omura,  whose  southern  and  eastern 
shores  it  closely  skirts  for  many 
miles,  affording  a  series  of  delicious 
views  of  water,  mountains,  and 
pine-clad  islets.  It  turns  inland 
for  a  short  distance  only  at  one 
point  to  tap  the  town  of 

Isahaya  {Inn,  Marii-ya).  This 
is  a  small  place  lining  both  banks 
of  the  Hommyo-gawa,  a  river  which 
flows  into  the  G-ulf  of  Shimabara, 
and  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  old 
stone  bridge.  On  the  r.  bank  stands 
a  Shinto  temple,  whose  prettily 
laid-out  grounds  are  much  fre- 
quented by  holiday-makers. 

Omura  {Inn,  Matsushima-ya, 
near  station),  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  Daimyo,  and  is  still  a 
busy  town.  The  walls  of  the  castle 
are  in  good  preservation,  and  the 
finely  wooded,  well-kept  grounds 
afford  a  charming  place  to  saunter 
in.  Paintings  and  various  other 
reHcs  of  bygone  days  are  here 
preserved  in  a  building  set  apart  for 
the  purpose. 

Sonogi  {Inn,  Matsumori-ya). 

[Jinrikishas  can  be  hired  hence 
to  XJreshizio,  (Inns,  *Shio-ya, 
Wata-ya),  3  ri  5  cho  (7|  m.), 
noted  for  its  hot  springs.  The 
road  lies  along  a  gently 
rising  valley,  the  slopes  of 
"whioh  are  coal-measures  inclin- 
ed at  moderate  angles,  this 
formation  continuing'  as  far  as 
Takeo.  The  springs  gush  forth 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  which 
flows  past  the  village.  A  long 
wooden  shed  encloses  the 
public  baths,  which  are  divided 


into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  has  three  large  blue  and 
white  porcelain  receptacles  for 
the  water,  which  is  cooled 
before  admission  into  the 
baths,  and  can  be  let  in  or 
out  at  pleasure. 

The  railway  is  rejoined  at 
Takeo  (see  next  page),  3  ri  27 
cho  (9i  m.).] 

Specially  pretty  is  the  approach 
to  HaUcif  where  the  railway  follows 
the  bank  of  a  narrow,  river-like 
strait. 

[A  branch  line  runs  from  Haiki 
to  Sasebo,  b^  m.,  an  important 
naval  station  whose  harbour 
resembles  that  of  Nagasaki  in 
size  and  appearance.  The 
arsenal  is  not  open  to  foreign 
visitors.] 

Arita  {Inns,  Kawachi-ya,  Honda- 
ya)  is  very  picturesquely  situated, 
lying  in  a  narrow  valley  amidst  a 
cluster  of  pine-clad  peaks.  It  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  Potteries, 
the  clay  coming  from  Izumi-yama 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
rock  is  crushed  with  levers  worked 
by  water-power.  Clay  from  Hirada 
and  the  Goto  Islands  is  now  gene- 
rally used  for  glazing. 

These  potteries  were  established  in  1592 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Korean 
brought  over  by  Nabeahlma,  prince  ot 
Hlzen.  "  But  not  till  the  year  1620,  "  Bfty» 
Captain  Brinkley,  B.A.,  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  such  matters,  "do  we  find  any 
evidence  of  the  style  for  which  Arita  porce- 
lain became  famous,  namely,  decoration 
with  vitrifiable  enamels.  The  first  efifort» 
in  this  direction  were  comparatively 
crude ;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  two  experts— Gk>roshiohi  and 
Eakiemon — carried  the  art  to  a  point  of 
considerable  excellence.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  Arita  factories  turned  out 
large  quantities  of  porcelain  profnselj 
decorated  with  blue  under  tibie  glaze  and 
coloured  enamels  over  it.  Many  piece* 
were  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and  some 
tlao  specially  manufactured  to  their  order 
for  that  purpose.  Specimens  of  the  latter 
are  still  preserved  in  European  collections, 
where  they  are  classed  as  genuine  ex- 
unplea  of  Japanese  keramic  art,  though 
beyond  question  their  style  of  decoration 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Dutch 
interference. " 


Eoute  62. — North'Wede.rn  Kyushu. 
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[Ixuari  ijnny  Tajima-ya)  is  dis- 
tant from  Arita  8^  m.  by  a 
branch  line.  It  Ues  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  bay,  and 
gives  its  name  {Imari-yaki)  to 
the  porcelain  produced  at 
Arita,  which  is  brought  here 
for  export.  Imari  itself  was 
never  a  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture.] 

Takeo  {hmsy  Tokyo-ya,  Mito-ya, 
and  others)  derives  its  reputation 
from  its  hot  spring.  The  best 
bath,  which  will  be  reserved  on 
apphcation,  is  of  black  aud  white 
marble,  and  hfts  a  dressicg-room 
attached.  The  intention  in  the 
public  baths  is  to  separate  the 
sexes ;  nevertheless  promiscuous 
bathing  is  the  common  custom, 
and  the  tanks  are  often  packed 
close  with  an  indiscrimiuate  throng 
of  naked  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren.  Immediately  above  the  baths 
rises  a  hill  affording  a  pretty  view 
over  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  crowned  with  curious  crags, 
among  which  sit  numerous  stone 
Buddhas.  Another  point  from 
which  to  obtain  a  pretty  view  is 
Shiroyamaj  2l  hill  formed  of  white 
porphyritic  rock,  whence  its  name. 

The  oysters  brought  to  Takeo 
from  the  neighbouring  sea-coast 
enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  their 
size  and  succulence. 

Eetaining  pleasant  green  hills 
on  the  1.  which  gradually  recede, 
the  line  so6n  enters  the  celebrated 
rice  plain  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  this  rich 
province.  One  year,  it  is  said, 
produces  sufficient  rice  to  feed  the 
inhabitants  for  five  years. 

Saga  {Tnn,  Eitoku-ya),  an  old 
and  celebrated  oastle-town,  was 
foimerly  the  seat  of  the  Nabe* 
shima  family,  lords  of  Hizen, 
whose  piresent  representative.  Mar- 
quis Nabeshima,  now  occupies  the 
post  of  Grand  Miister  of  Ceremonies 
at  the  Imperial  Court.  The  chief 
feature  ol  the  place  ia  the  Shimbaba 


park,  which  contains  shrines  {Ma- 
tsubara  Jinja)  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Nabeshimas.  The  temple  court  is 
full  of  monuments  in  stone,  bronze, 
and  porcelain.  A  festival  is  held 
annually  on  the  10th  and  11th 
April.  Of  the  old  castle  little  now 
remains ;  but  a  splendid  effect 
is  produced  early  in  August,  when 
the  extensive  moats  are  filled  with 
lotus-flowers. 

Saga  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
BmaU  civil  wars  which  followed  the  great 
revolution  of  1868,  when  feudalism  was 
making  its  last  straggle  against  Im- 
perialism and  Europeanisation.  EtdShim' 
pei,  sometime  Minister  of  Justice  under 
the  new  Imperial  Government,  having 
returned  to  his  home  in  Saga,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  expecting  all  Eyashii 
to  follow  him.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed,  and  the  rising  was  put  down 
in  ten  days.  Etd  and  ten  other  ringleaders 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  their  heads 
exposed  on  the  pillory.  This  took  place 
in  1874. 

Unfortunately  nothing  of  the 
city  can  be  seen  from  the  railway. 

Kanzaki  is  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town,  noted  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  vermicelli  and 
macaroni. 

Tosu,  an  insignificant  place,  is 
the  junction  for  the  line  going 
south  to  Kumamoto  and  Yatsu- 
shiro  and  north  to  Moji.  A  de- 
scription of  the  country  traversed 
either  way  will  be  found  in  the 
next  Koute. 


ROUTE  62. 

Noeth-Wbstebn  KrtsB^. 

The  coast  views  on  the  northern 
section  of  the  line— from  Moji  to 
Ongagawa — ore  very  fine,  recaUing 
the  Inland  Sea ;  and  again  pretty 
peeps  occur  between  Kashii  and 
Hakozaki.  The  rest  of  the  way  is 
less  interesting,  as  it  leads  through 
country  mostly  flat. 
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98 
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Ikeda 
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143£ 
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YAT9USHIR0 

J  Present  ter- 
(    minus. 

Moji  (see  p.  426). 

K  o  k  u  r  a  (Inns,  Tatsumi-ya, 
Ftgii)  is  a  long,  straggling,  and 
busy  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Daimyo,  and  now  occupied  by  a 
garrison.  Near  Orio,  the  railway 
crosses  a  bridge  spanning  another 
line  which  connects  Nogata  with 
Wakamaisu,  a  distance  of  about  27 
miles. 

{Nogata  {Iwi,  Iwada-ya)  is  a 
long  Till,  on  the  old  highway 
to  Nagasaki.  The  Mitsubishi 
Company  are  making  it  the 
centre  of  their  extensive  coal- 
mining enterprise.     The  coal 


region  extends  southward  for 
nearly  80  m.,  the  best  ooal 
being  found  between  this  place 
and  lizaka,'] 

On  approaching  Ongagavoa,  a 
good  view  is  obtained'  of  the 
mountains  on  the  1.  of  the  line — 
Eurosaki-yama  and  Fukuchi-yama, 
—the  highest  point  of  the  line  (300 
ft.  above  sea-level)  being  reached 
between  this  station  and  Akama. 
Soon  we  come  in  view  of  the 
stretch  of  sea  called  GeiHeai  Xada. 
Just  after  Kashii,  the  hot  mineral 
springs  of  Arayu  are  observed  1. 
On  leaving  Hakosaki,  one  per- 
ceives the  Shinto  temple  of  Hachi- 
man  mentioned  below.  It  may  be 
a  good  plan  to  alight  here,  visit 
the  temple,  etc.,  and  rejoin  the 
train  at  Hakata. 

Hakata  {Inns,  *  Matsushima- 
ya,  Ky5-ya)  is  the  port  of  Fukuoka, 
the  two  practically  forming  but  one 
city,  as  tney  are  separated  only  by 
the  river  Nakagawa.  Formerly  Ha- 
kata was  the  commercial  quarter, 
Fukuoka  the  samurai  quarter. 
This  twin  city,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  Kyushu,  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  silk  fabrics,  called 
Hakaia-ori.  The  best  may  be  seen 
at  Matsui's  weaving  establishment, 
close  to  the  Matsushima-ya  inn. 
These  stuffs,  some  of  which  have 
a  pattern  imitating  the  shimmer 
of  frost-crystals,  or  moonlit  water 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  are 
severe  in  taste,  although  extremely 
rich.  Another  beautuul  fabric,  of 
more  recent  origin,  is  the  trans- 
parent e-ori-komi,  literally  mean- 
mg  "  inwoven  pictures,"  the  thread 
being  dyed  beforehand  in  the 
proper  places. 

The  Public  Ghirden  is  a  broad 
belt  of  fir-trees  laid  out  in  walks. 
It  contains  a  memorial  to  Hdjo 
Tokimune,  the  then  de  faeto 
ruler  of  Japan,  whose  forces 
in  the  13th  oentwry  met  and  anni- 
hilated at  this  spot  the  fleet  sent 
by  Kublai  Khan  to  conquer  Japan. 


Hakata  and  Fulcuoka, 
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<The  Japanese  pronormce  the 
iiame  Kublai  Kop-pUsu-retsu). 

In.  the  street  called  NBrnHnUsU" 
machi,  an  enormous  bronze  head 
of  Buddha  is  to  be  seen  through 
a  temple  gateway.  Of  this,  Mr. 
Lafcadio  Heam  says  : — "  But  there 
is  only  the  head.  "What  supports 
it  above  the  pavement  of  the  court 
is  hidden  by  thousands  of  metal 
mirrors  heapied  up  to  the  chin  of 
the  great  dreamy  face.  A  placard 
beside  the  gateway  explains  the 
problem.  The  mirrors  are  contri- 
butions by  women  to  a  colossal 
seated  figure  of  Buddha,  to  be 
thirty-five  feet  high,  including 
the  huge  lotus  on  which  it  is  to  be 
enthroned.  And  the  whole  is  to  be 
made  of  bronze  mirrors.  Hundreds 
have  been  already  used  to  cast  the 
head;  myriads  will  be  needed  to 
finish  the  work." 

About  1  m.  from  the  Public 
Garden  is  the  celebrated  Shintd 
temple  known  as  Hdkozaki  Haehi- 
man-gUt  standing  in  tastefully  laid- 
out  grounds  with  a  fine  avenue  of 
fir-trees  which  extends  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  From  here  an  excursion 
may  be  made  to  Najima,  about  3  J 
m.  by  road,  crossing  a  ferry  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea  close  to  the 
railway  bridge,  and  turning  1.  by 
the  shore  to  a  slight  elevation 
on  which  stands  a  very  old  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Benzaiten,  The 
spot  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
bay  and  islands.  Below,  on  the 
shore,  lie  sections  of  a  petrified  fir- 
tree,  said  by  tradition  to  be  the 
mast  of  the  junk  in  which  the  Em- 
press Jing5  E6g5  was  wrecked 
when  returning  from  Korea.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  town,  we  pass 
the  dilapidated  Buddhist  temple  of 
Sdfukujij  containing  the  handsome 
tombs  of  the  former  lords  of 
Ghikuzen,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Euroda  Nagamaea  (d.  1623),  an 
influential  Christian  convert,  com- 
memorated in  the  letters  of  the 
Jestdt  missionaries  tinder  the  name 
of  Simon  Oondera. 

From  the  port  of  Hakata,  which 


has  a  pier  over  400  ft.  in  length, 
steamers  to  Nagasaki  and  the  south, 
and  to  Shimonoseki  and  Osaka  ply 
almost  daily. 

Fukuoka  (Inn,  Kaiyo-kwan), 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Kuro- 
da  family,  lords  of  Ghikuzen,  is  now 
capital  of  a  prefecture.  Daimyo- 
machi  and  Tenjin-machi,  extending 
from  the  castle  to  the  prefecture 
{Kenchd)j  are  exceptionally  fine 
streets.  The  castle  is  occupied  by 
a  garrison.  The  Public  Garden 
{Mshi  Kden)  deserves  a  visit,  for 
the  sake  of  the  views  it  affords. 
At  the  base  seawards  is  a  small 
shrine,  and  at  low  tide  a  pleas- 
ant walk  brings  one  back  to  the 
town  round  the  promontory. 

Atago-san  may  be  ascended,  for 
which  }  hr.  will  suffice.  Jinriki- 
shas  can  be  sent  round  to  the 
western  base,  whence,  continuing 
the  excursion,  we  reach  (2  ri  fur- 
ther) Mei-no'hama.  From  here  a 
detour  should  be  made  r.  to  a  shrine 
of  BisTiamon,  situated  at  the  top  of 
a  lofty,  well-wooded  hiQ,  which  juts 
out  into  the  sea  and  affords  a 
charming  view.  Time,  IJ  hr.  The 
road  runs  alternately  by  the  sea 
and  through  fir  plantations. 

The  neighbourhood  boasts  two 
waterfalls.  One,  called  Kwaran- 
iakif  at  the  source  of  the  Moromi- 
gawa,  is  distant  about  4J  ri,  of 
which  4  ri  to  the  vill.  of  Ishigama 
can  be  done  in  jinrikisha.  The  fall 
measures  about  100  ft.  in  height. 
The  other,  called  Baizan  no  Tdro- 
daki,  on  Ikazuchi-yama,  lies  3  ri  off 
by  jinrikisha,  and  1 J  ri  on  foot. 

Between  Hakata  and  Zasshd-no- 
kuma,  the  highest  range  on  the  r. 
is  that  dividing  the  provinces  of 
Ghikuzen  and  Hizen.  Futsuka-ichi 
is  the  station  for  Dazaifu  {Inn, 
Izumi-ya),  a  little  under  1  ri  to 
the  N.  by  jinrikisha.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  places  in 
Kyushu,  both    for  historical   rea- 

In  early  times  Dazft&fa  was  the  seat  of 
the  Goyemor-Qeneralsbip  of  the  islai^d  of 
Kyflshii,— a  post  which,  though  apparently 
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honourable,  was  often  used  as  a  form  of 
^xile  for  offenders  of  lUgh  rank.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  e^ed  governors 
was  Sngawara-no-Mlchizane,  who  is  wor- 
8hipi>ed  tinder  the  name  of  Tenjin  (see 
p.  56). 

Hons  and  on  account  of  the  great 
Shinto  temple  dedicated  to  Tenjin, 
which  is  approached  through  a 
bronze  torii  erected  in  1782,  and 
then  over  a  high-arched  bridge  span- 
ning a  large  pond.  The  courtyard 
contains  a  number  of  cows,  lions, 
and  owls  in  bronze  and  stone. 
Upon  application  to  the  priests, 
various  relics  will  be  brought  forth, 
including  swords  by  famous  smiths, 
a  bronze  statuette  of  Confucius, 
and  some  MSS. 

About  1  m.  from  Dazaifu  stands 
the  Buddhist  temple  of  Kwanzeonji, 
founded  in  the  7th  century.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Kwannon,  whose  colos- 
sal image,  flanked  by  two  others, 
occupies  the  principal  building. 
Here  also  are  shown  a  number  of 
interesting  relics,  amongst  which 
is  a  lion  carved  in  Korean  stone, 
and  said  to  be  the  earliest  example 
of  such  sculpture  in  Japan.  The 
sights  of  Dazaifu  may  easily  be 
done  in  2  hrs.,  so  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  stop  between  trains. 

The  prominent  hill,  crowned  by 
a  single  fir-tree,  which  stands  out 
to  the  r.  at  Futsuka-ichi  station,  is 
called  Tempai-zan,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  From  it  Michi- 
zane,  looking  towards  Kydto,  wor- 
shipped the  emperor  by  whom  he 
had  been  exiled,  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
place. 


To  all  true  Japanese  the  Mikado  is  a 
God  upon  Earth  {Iki-gami),  and  instinc- 
tively they  put  in  practice  the  maxim, 
'*  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him." 

Just  beyond  Hariiday  the  line 
suddenly  passes  out  of  the  foothills 
of  the  already  mentioned  range 
separating  Ohikuzen  from  Hizen, 
and  then  runs  through  a  district 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vegetable  wax-tree. 

Tosu,  though  a  junction,  is  an 
insignificant  hamlet. 

Kurume  [Imis,  Shio-ya,  Matsu- 
ya),  which  stands  on  the  1.  bauk  of 
the  Chlkugo-gawa,  produces  vast 
quantities  of  kasuri,  a  blue  cotton 
figured  fabric  extensively  used  for 
clothing  and  bed-quilts. 

Tabeg'awa  is  the  station  for 
Tanagawa,  which  possesses  the  re- 
mains of  a  castle.  At  Setaka,  close 
by,  is  a  large-  sake  factory.  Near 
Omuta  {Inns,  Jugo-an,  Yamakawa- 
ya),  the  works  of  the  Miike  Chal 
Mines  are  indicated  by  the  smoke 
rising  from  them.  The  prisoners  of 
the  Shuchi-kioan,  one  of  the  largest 
convict  establishments  in  the  em- 
pire, are  employed  to  dig  out  the 
coal.  This  whole  district  is  car- 
boniferous, Nana-ura,  on  the  sea- 
shore 20  clio  from  Omuta,  being 
specially  productive. 

Much  rice  is  exported  from 
Takase,  where  good  views  are  ob- 
tained of  Onsen-ga-take  on  the 
Shimabara  peninsula.  Near  JTono- 
ha,  but  not  visible  from  the  railway, 
is  a  small  eminence  called  Tafjoara- 
zaka,  crowned  by  a  marble  mono- 
lith erected  to  the  memory  of  the 


The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shows  Eumamoto  Castle  in  its 
original  perfect  state, — a  typical  specimen  of  this  style  of  edifice.  The 
chief  parts  were : 


1.  Geba-bashi      (Dismounting 

Bridge). 

2.  Minami-2aka  (Southern  Ap- 

proach). 

3.  The  Daimyd's  Besidence. 

4.  The  South  Gtate. 

5.  Taiko-yagurai^Drum  Turret). 


6.  Take-no-maru. 

7.  Ichi-no-tenshu  (First  Keep). 

8.  Ni-no-tenaha  (Second  Koep). 

9.  Udo-yagnra  (Turret). 

10.  Unutya-bashi  (Stable  Bridge). 

11.  Yabu-no-uchi-bashi  (Bridge). 
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soldiers  who  fell  during  the  fierce 
fighting  that  raged  for  eighteen 
days  in  this  neighbourhood  during 
the  Satsuma  Bebeltion. 

Kumamoto  {Inns,  *Togi-ya 
Honten,  with  European  food  and 
beds;  Togi-ya  Shiten,  also  good; 
Hirose-ya,  and  others  in  the  Sem- 
ba;  Europ.  resits  Eaiyd-tei,  in  the 
Meiji  Bashi-dori),  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Daimyos  of  Higo,  and 
now  chief  town  of  a  prefecture 
which  comprises  the  two  provinces 
of  Higo  and  Ghikugo,  lies  on  the 
Shirakawa,  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  It  has  broad 
streets  planted  with  trees,  and  so 
many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded 
by  gardens  that,  seen  from  a  height, 
the  city  presents  rather  the  aspect 
of  a  vast  park.  One  turret  remains 
of  the  great  Cctstle  built  three 
centuries  ago  by  Kat5  Kiyomasa 
(see  p.  75).  Permission  to  visit  the 
castle  grounds,  locally  known  as 
Shidan  on  account  of  the  large 
garrison  now  quartered  there,  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the 
prefecture  {Kenchd)  by  showing 
one's  passport. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the 
temple  of  Honimyoji,  just  outside 
the  town,  belonging  to  the  Nichiren 
sect  of  Buddhists  whom  Kato  so 
zealously  protected,  while  persecut- 
ing their  enemies  the  Christians. 
This  very  popular  shrine,  which  is 
reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps 
lined  on,  either  side  by  cherry- 
trees,  is  much  resorted  to  by  people 
possessed  of  the  fox*  or  labouring 
under  other  grave  disorders.  On 
great  days  of  pilgrimage,  the 
cadenced  prayer  Namu  Mydho 
Benge  Kyd  can  be  heard,  like  the 
roar  of  the  waves,  far  beyond  the 
sacred  precincts. 

The  citizens  of  Kumamoto  are 
very  proud  of  their  park  called 
iSuizen/t,  1}  m.  to  the  8.E.  of  the 
city,  —  once    the    garden    of  the 


*For  this  curious  superstition,  see 
Thingt  Japanese,  article  entitled  Demo- 
niacal Possession. 


country   seat    of   the     Hosokawa 
family. 

It  is  half  a  day's  expedition  from 
Kumamoto  to  JCimbo-zan,  2,100 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  first  30  c?id 
being  done  by  jinrikisha  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Shimazakaf  whence  it 
is  a  wafic  up  of  about  3  ri  by  a 
rough  path.  The  view  from  the 
top  is  very  fine,  taking  in  the  gulf 
of  Shimabara,  the  towering  form  of 
Fugen-dake  on  the  Shimabara 
peninsula  to  the  W.,  the  island  of 
Amakusa,  and  to  the  S.  the  Satsu- 
ma mountains.  Almost  due  E.  lies 
Aso-san,  with  its  great  column  of 
smoke.  Further  N.  runs  another 
range  of  hills  appearing  to  the  1.  of 
the  road  between  Yamaga  and 
Kumamoto,  while  below  are  the 
wide  plain,  the  city  vnth  its 
picturesque  old  castle,  and  the 
serpentine  windings  of  fhe  Shira- 
kawa. 

The  plain  over  which  the  line 
passes  is  veiy  fertile  and  studded 
with  towns  and  villages. 

Tatsushiro  {Inn,  *Obi-ya)  is  a 
large  town  noted  for  its  faience, 
the  manufacture  of  which,  like  that 
of  Satsuma,  is  traceable  to  Korean 
potters. 

Capt.  Brinkley,  B.A...  writes  of  it  an 
follows  :— "  It  is  the  only  Japanese  ware 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  a  Korean 
original  are  unmistakably  preserved.  Its 
diaphanous,  pearl-grey  glaze,  uniform, 
lustrous,  and  finely  crackled,  overlying 
encaustic  decoration  in  white  slip,  the 
fineness  of  its  warm  reddish  pdte,  and 
the  general  excellence  of  its  technique, 
have  always  commanded  admiration.  It 
is  produced  now  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  the  modem  ware  falls  far 
short  of  its  predecesBor." 


Routes  63  and  64. — Hikosan  and  Yabakei, 
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ROUTE  63. 

HiKO-SAN. 


Distance 

froiQ 

Yukuhashi 

Names  of  StatioxiB 

3  m. 

ICi 

18i 

YUKUHASHI  Jet. 

Toyotsu 

Salkawa 

Yosubaru 

Kawara 

Ita    _ 

GOTO J I 

This  gliort  line  of  railway,  which 
has  been  built  from  Ynkidiashi  to 
the  coal-mines  of  Kawara,  Ita,  and 
Gotoji,  affords  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Hiko«8an  {Irm,  Abura- 
ya),  a  \'iU.  situated  some  6  ri  from 
Kawara  station,  on  a  mountain  or 
rather  range  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  noted  for  its  good  air,  fine 
views,  and  pleasant  walks,  which 
recommend  it  as  a  summer  retreat. 
The  chief  Shinto  temple  of  the  pre- 
fecture stands  here.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  return  the  same  way, 
as  the  Kyushu  Bailway  may  be 
rejoined  at  OriOy  17J  m.  from  Moji. 


ROUTE  64. 


The  Yabakei  Valley. 

This  valley  was  made  known  to  fame 
early  in  the  present  century  by  the  great 
soholu:  and  poet  Bai  Sanyd  (see  p.  81). 
He  it  was  who  bestowed  on  it  its  present 
name«  which  be  borrowed  from  a  Chinese 
scene  beloved  by  the  literati  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom. 

Tabakei  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Taka- 
se^gawa,  a  little  S.  of  the  vill.  of 
Hida  in  Buzen  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Hita  in  Bungo),  and 
to  the  side  valley  of  a  small  afflu- 


ent, the  Atoda-gawa,  which  there 
falls  in.  The  stretch  most  famous 
for  its  beauty  is  that  near  the  fork- 
ing of  the  streams  at  the  hamlet 
of  Ao.  Yabakei  may  be  most 
easily  reached  from  Nakatsu,  3^ 
ri  by  jinrikisha,  from  Beppu  via 
the  former  castle-town  of  Mori, — 
a  mountainous  route  of  17}  ri 
which  brings  one  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  above-named  afflu- 
ent (see  p.  469),  or  from  Eurume 
or  Futsuka-iohi  station  on  the  Kyu- 
shu Bailway.  This  last  is  consi- 
dered the  regular  route  by  the 
Japanese,  the  choice  between  start- 
ing from  Kurume  (the  old  road 
leading  up  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Nishiki-^wa,  also  called  Chikugo- 
gawa),  and  starting  from  Futsuka- 
iohi  (the  new  road  which  leads  up 
the  r.  bank),  depending  on  the 
state  in  which  each  of  these  may 
happen  to  be  after  floods,  repairs, 
etc.  Jinrikishas  can  be  taken  all 
the  way, — two  men  necessary,  at 
any  i-ate  from  Yoshii  onwards. 
Time  2  days,  stopping  the  first 
night  at  Hita  in  Bungo.  The  first 
day  is  a  very  short  one,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  reach  Hita 
in  one  day  from  Hakata  by  taking 
the  first  train  thence  to  Kurume 
or  Futsuka-ichi. 

Itinerary. 

KURUME  to  :—  Ri  Chd  M. 

Yoshii    6  16  15a 

HITA  (Kuma) 5  9  12| 

Morizane  4  10  10| 

Miyazono 1  31  4X 

Ao  3  27  9| 

Hida  in  Buzen 7  J 

NAKATSU    3  .12  SJ 

Total  25     .4    61J 

Leaving  Kurume  one  proceeds 
£.  towards  the  hills,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Kora-san,  at  whose 
foot,  2  ri  from  Kurume,  stands  a 
famous  Shinto  temple,  the  goal  of 
many  pilgrimages, — festival  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  9th  moon,  Old  Style. 
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The  object  is  not  to  cross  this 
range,  but  to  turn  it  by  bending  to 
the  N.  for  a  short  while ;  and  so  one 
continues  the  whole  way  to  Yoshii 
along  a  good  road  over  a  level  fer- 
tile plain,  bordered  on  the  1.  at  a 
greater  distance  by  another  moun- 
tain range.  The  vegetable  wax-tree 
is  the  dominant  tree  all  over  this 
district. 

Toshii  (fair  inn)  is  a  good-sized 
town.  At  Tamakitai  1 J  ri  beyond 
Yoshii,  the  road  begins  to  ascend 
the  MySji-ga-toge  by  the  side  of  the 
dashing  Nishiki-gawa,  which  is  fol- 
lowed up  most  of  the  way  to 

Hits.  This  is  a  double  town, 
the  part  we  arrive  at  being  called 
Kuma  {Irm  by-  Kogo),  whjle  the 
other  half  is  called  Mameda  (Inn, 
Arimura).  The  two  are  separated 
by  an  open  space  some  6  cho  wide, 
and  both  formerly  boasted  small 
castles.  Hita  is  still  the  residence 
of  numerous  literati  of  the  old 
Chinese  school. 

[The  way  (Shindo)  from  Futsu- 
kaichi  to  Hita,  via  Amagi  and 
Kugumiya,  is  nearly  2  ri 
shorter,  and  brings  the  travel- 
ler out  at  Mameda.] 

A  long  ascent  leads  from  Mame- 
da over  the  Morizane-t5ge  (also 
called  Kurizane-toge),  much  of 
which  must  be  walked.  Hiko>san, 
some  3  ri  distant,  is  well  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  pass.  The  scenery 
about  Jiiyazono  gives  a  sHght  fore- 
taste of  the  curious  rockery  which 
culminates  a  few  miles  lower 
down.  At  the  bridge  of  Ao  (poor 
accommodation),  one  alights  to  see 
the  beauties  (kE  the  place ;  for  this  is 

Tabakei  proper,  —  the  neigh- 
bourhood whose  pinnacled  and 
castellated  crags  resemble  the  ap- 
parently impossible  mountains  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  kakemonos ; 
and  whether  the  European  tra- 
veller be  or  be  not  as  much  en- 
tranced by  the  scene  as  a^iative, 
he  will  at  least  aUow  that  it  is 
most    characteristic.    About  }  hr. 


walk  up  the  side  stream,  the  Ato- 
da-gawa,  stands  the  celebrated 
and  extremely  curious  Buddhist 
temple  of  Bakanji,  built  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  containing  an 
immense  number  of  stone  images, 
— some  in  shallow  caves,  some  in 
the  open.  There  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  3,700  images  on  this  and 
the  opposite  hill.  Any  one  sleep- 
ing at  Ao,  or  at 

Hida  (Jnn,  Saiwai-ya),  could 
spend  one  or  two  delightful  days 
exploring  the  neighbourhood,  espe- 
cially if  he  wander  as  far  as  the 
Fvkaae-dani  mentiond  on  p.  470. 
Some  of  the  finest  rocks,  with  cut- 
tings along  the  cliff,  occur  a  little 
below  Ao  ;  but  1  ri  further  down, 
the  peculiar  scenery  ends,  and  the 
road  lies  mostly  away  from  the 
river.  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able beauty  all  the  way  to  Naka- 
tsu  (see  p.  469),  owing  to  the 
fantastic  chains  of  hills  which  ap- 
pear to  close  in  the  plain  on  either 
side. 


EOUTE  65. 

Fbom  Kumamoto  to  Nobeoka 
AND  Oita. 

THE    BAPIDS    OF    THE     G0KASE-r,AWA 
AND  THB-ONOGAWA. 

Itinerary, 

KUMAMOTO  to :—  Ri  Ch5  M. 

Mifune  4  13  lOJ 

Hamamachi  (Yabe)  6  31 

Mamihara 5  30 

IVIitai 6  —  14| 

Miyamizu 4  18  11 

Shimmachi  3  —  1\ 

Takeahita 1  —  2} 

NOBEOKA  (6/ir«. 

hyloaUor)    6  18  l^ 

Kumata 4  7  10^ 

Oharu    5  —  12^ 


Kufiiamolo  to  Ndbeoha  and  Oita. 
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OnoicH 3  18      8} 

Miya-no-ichi 4  29    llf 

Hosonaga 3—74 

Tsnrasaki    (5    hrs. 

by  boat) 

OITA     2  10      ^ 

Total GO  30  148J 


Pins  5  hrs.  by  boat ;  but  several 
of  the  distances  are  appro:ximate 
only. 

A  drawback  to  the  enjoypaent  of 
the  raanifold  beauties  of  this  route 
is  the  difficulty  of  dividing  the 
days  so  as  to  ensure  tolerable  ac- 
commodation. Either  one  must  go 
on  the  first  day  to  Mamihara, 
which  is  rather  long,  or  stay  at 
Hamamaohi,  which  affords  but 
poor  shelter  and  makes  the  next 
day  to  Miyamizu  too  long.  The 
road  is  level  as  far  as  Mif une,  be- 
yond which  place  jinrikishas  are  of 
little  use.  The  section  between 
Mifune  and  Hamamachi  is  a  grad- 
ual ascent  with  no  features  of 
special  interest.  After  that  the 
scenery  is  good  the  whole  way,  es- 
pecially the  approach  to  IVHtai. 
Leaving  this  latter  place,  the  road 
enters  a  magnificent  gorge,  through 
which  runs  a  deep,  emerald  green 
river,  with  rocky  walls  rising  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet.  These  walls  once 
formed  part  of  a  huge  lava  stream 
which  flowed  down  from  the  crater 
of  Aso-san. 

[Off  the  road,  about  3  ri  to  the 
N.E.  of  Mitai,  lies  a  celebrated 
cave  called  Ama-no-lvxiiOy  in 
which  is  localised  the  Shinto 
legend  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Sun  Goddess  Amaterasu,  for 
which  see  p.  45.] 


Linizu  (fair  accommoda- 
tion) ~is  prettily  situated  among 
ihe  hills.  The  road  onwards  fol- 
lows the  Gokase-gawa  to  SJiim' 
machi,  the  copper  mines  in  whose 
vicinity  were  formerly  of  some 
note.    From 


Takeshita  (better  sleep  at  post 
office  than  at  the  inn),  boat  can  be 
taken  down  the  river,  which  has 
some  foaming  rapids  and  over- 
hanging rocks.  TwLps  are  used  on 
this  river  for  catching  trout.  They 
consist  of  a  kidd  of  chevaux  de 
frise,  made  of  bamboo  and  fixed 
transversely  across  the  stream  at 
the  top  of  the  rapids,  the  force  of 
the  current  being  there  so  great 
that  the  fish,  when  once  caught  in 
the  trap,  find  escape  impossible. 

Nobeoka  {InUf  Eome-ya)  is  a 
considerable  town  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Gokase-gawa.  Its 
port,  Todoro,  lies  2J  ri  to  the  S.  by 
jinrikisha.  Two  and  a  half  n  to 
the  N.W.  is  the  waterfall  of  Mvka- 
bakif  one  of  the  finest  in  Japan, 
whose  height  is  estimated  at  240 
ft.,  its  breadth  at  30  ft. 

Nobeoka  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Satsama  rebels.  On  the  14th  August, 
1877,  the  town  surrendered— 8,000  insur- 
gents, among  whom  nearly  3,000  wound- 
ed, giving  themselves  up.  The  rebel 
chief  Salgd,  with  600  devoted  followers, 
fought  his  way  out  and  escaped  to  Kago- 
shima. 

t)n  leaving  Nobeoka,  the  road 
follows  .up  the  Eitagawa  from  its 
mouth  until  it  becomes  a  tiny  rill. 
After  crossing  the  Akamatsu-toge, 
1,250  ft.  above  the  sea,  fair  accom- 
modation may  be  had  at  a  farm- 
house at  Oharu. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  next 
day's  journey  consists  in  the  high 
passes  that  have  to  be  crossed— 
first  the  Onoichi'tdge,  where  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  during  the 
Satsuma  Kebellion,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Mikuni-toge,  2,150  ft.  high,  so 
called  because  portions  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Hyiiga,  Bungo,  and 
Higo  are  visible  from  the  top. 
From  the  summit  of  this  pass  to 
Miya-no-ichi  (In?i,  Fuji-ya),  is 
about  2  ri  of  constant  ascents  and 
descents.  Quitting  this  town,  the 
road  at  first  passes  along  a  fine 
avenue  of  oryptomerias,  and  then 
descends  to  meet  the  river  Ono- 
gawa  at  Hosonaga^  a  small  cluster 
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of  bouses.  Travellers  here  usually 
abandon  the  road,  and  engage  a 
boat  for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Tsu- 
rusaki  on  the  coast,  whence  by 
jinrikisha  to  Oita  (see  p.  468). 
Tha  voyage  down  the  river  in- 
cludes the  shooting  of  a  fine  rapid. 
If  it  be  wished  to  shorten  this 
trip  and  yet  retain  the  best  part  of 
it,  the  boat  journey  from  Hosonaga 
may  stop  at  Ichiba,  which  is  only 
an  hour  or  so  down  the  river  and 
includes  the  finest  rapid. 


KOUTE  66. 

South-Easteen  KyPshu. 

Itinerary. 

NOBEOKA  to :—         Bi  Chd  M. 

Todoro  2  17  6 

Tomitaka 3  4  7J 

Mimitsu 2  26  6| 

Tsuno    2  20  6A 

Takanabe 4  4  10. 

Hirose    3  34  9J 

MIYAZAKI 3  11  8 

Takaoka    3  22  8f 

Yamashita    2  33  1\ 

Arimizu 4  12  10| 

Takajo   1  23  4 

MIYAKONOJO    ...     2  33  7-J 

Toriyama 3  13  8^ 

FUKUYAMA   4  7  lOj 

Total 45  7  110} 


Time  3  to  4  days. 

The  best  Irms  are  as  follows  : — 

at  Miyazaki,  Seivna-Tcwan- 

„   Miyakonojd,  MocMnaga. 

„   Fukuyama,  JdM  no  ion^a. 

The  whole  stretch  of  coast  south- 
wards from  Nobeoka  to  Miyazaki 
can  be  traversed  by  jinrikisha, 
passing  through  the  junk  harbour 
of  Mimitsu  (whence,  according  to 
legend,    Jimmu    Tenno  set  forth 


on  his  conquest  of  Japan),  and  the 
cosy  little  town  of  Takanabe, 
Miyazaki  is  a  considerable  place, 
the  capital  of  a  prefecture.  Here 
the  road  turns  inland  up  the  valley 
of  the  Oyodo-gawa 

[There  is  also  a  shorter  way 
from  Miyazaki  to  Miyakonojo 
over  the  Hills  to  the  southward, 
via  Gakunoki  and  Yamano- 
kuchi.l 

to  MiyakonojS,  a  fortified  town 
unsuccessfully  defended  by  the 
rebels  towards  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  in  1877.  The  province 
of  Hyuga,  through  which  tiie  way 
lies  so  far,  is  sparsely  inhabited 
by  a  population  poor,  primitive, 
and  holding  little  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world. 

The  road  now  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Osumi,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  lords  of  Satsuma,  and 
at  Fukuyama  comes  out  on  the 
bay  ot  Eagoshima.  Small  steamers 
ply  across  the  lovely  waters  of  this 
bay  to  the  city  of  Eagoshima, 
distant  21  miles. 


ROUTE    67^. 

Eagoshima. 
1.  wats  to  eagoshima.  2.  eago- 
SHIMA. 3.  VOliCANO  OF  8ASUBA- 
JIMA.  4.  VOLCANO  OF  KIBISHIMA- 
TAMA.  5.  VOLCANO  OF  EAIMON- 
DAEE. 

1. — Wats  to  Eagoshima. 

Eagoshima  may  be  best  reached 
by  steamer  (only  Japanese  food 
provided)  either  from  Nagasaki  .or 
from  Eobe, — time  from  the  former 
port,  14  hrs.;  from  the  latter,  40 
hrs.  The  island  and  coast  scenery 
on  both  routes  is  of  great  beauty, 
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that  from  Kobe  in  particular  afford- 
ing a  first-rate  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  ever  lovely  Inland  Sea 
and  the  Bungo  Channel.  The  ship 
enters  Kagoshima  Bay  between 
Cape  Tatsumi  on  the  r.,  and  the 
lofty  oone  of  Kaimon-dake  on  the 
1., — the  latter  so  perfect  a  likeness 
of  the  great  volcano  of  Eastern 
Japan  as  to  have  gained  for  itself 
the  alternative  name  of  the  Satsuma 
Fuji.  Also  on  the  1.  is  seen  the  en- 
trance to  Yamagawa,  a  convenient 
little  port  of  reftige  in  bad  weather. 
Proceeding  up  the  gulf,  we  have 
ahead  the  rugged  shape  of  Sakura- 
jima,— not  a  young  volcano  like 
Kaimon,  but  worn  with  age,  though 
a  thin  column  of  smoke  still  con- 
stantly issues  from  its  summit. 
Further  ahead,  to  the  r.,  rises  the 
mass  of  yet  another  volcanic  range, 
Kirishima-yama,  and  soon  we  are 
ofE  Kagoshima.  The  harbour  is  so 
deep  as  to  cause  inconvenience, — 
as  much  as  40  and  even  80  fathoms. 
The  steamer  anchors  close  to  the 
shore  in  13  fathoms. 

Kagoshima  may  also  be  reached 
from  Nagasaki  by  the  Itinerary 
given  in  Boute  69  reversed. 

2. — Kaqoshima. 

Kagosbima  {Inn,  Watanabe 
and  others,  all  at  the  landing  place ; 
Europ.  resit.  Kakumei  -  kwan), 
capital  o£  the  prefecture  of*  the 
same  name,  is  the  southernmost 
great  city  of  Japan.  Though  less 
bustling  nowadays  than  its  north- 
em  rivals,  the  breadth  and  cleanli- 
ness of  its  streets,  the  purity  of  its 
air,  and  its  proximity  to  so  much 
beautiful  scenery  give  it  a  claim 
to  attention,  even  apart  from  the 
leading  role  which  it  has  played  in 
modem  Jepanese  history. 

The  seat  for  many  ages  of  the  Shimazu 
family,  lords  of  Satsuma,  Ssoml,  and  part 
of  Hyaga,  and  suzerains  of  Luchu, 
Kagoshima  was  a  centre  of  political  ac- 
tivity between  the  year  1854,  when  the 
first  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
concluded,  and  the  reyolution  of  1868, 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  brought 
about  by  the  energy  and  determination  of 


the  Satsuma  men.  On  the  15th  A-ugust, 
1863,  Kagoshima  was  bombarded  by  a 
JMtish  squadron  of  seven  ships  under 
Admiral  Kuper,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
town  was  burnt,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
in  1862  of  C.L.  Bichardson,  a  British  sub- 
ject, who  had  been  cut  down  near  Yoko- 
hama, for  getting  in  the  way  of  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma's  train  (comp.  p.  104) .  Most  of 
the  forts  were  dismantled,  in  spite  of  a 
typhoon  which  raged  throughout  the  day; 
but  the  squadron  also  suffered  consider- 
aitity.  The  captain  and  commander  of  the 
flag-ship  were  killed  on  the  bridge  by 
a  round  shot,  and  the  total  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  sixty-three.  After 
the  revolution,  many  of  the  Satsuma 
men  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
Europeanising  policy  of  the  Imperial  Qov- 
emment.  T^eir  discontent  culminated 
in  1877,  in  a  rebellion  headed  by  SaigO 
Takamori  (p.  81).  This,  which  is  known 
to  history  as  "the  Satsuma  Bebellion," 
was  suppressed  after  some  eight  or  nine 
months  warfare,  when  the  town  of  Ei^o- 
shima  again  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
SaigO  himself  fought  bravely  on  Shiro- 
yama,  a  hill  behind  the  town,  where  the 
Daimyd*s  castle  formerly  stood.  Of  this 
there  now  remains  but  a  part  of  the  waU, 
on  which  the  bullet  marks  are  still  plain- 
ly visible.  Thus  ended  the  last  serious 
attempt  to  oppose  the  development  of  the 
enlightened  principles  of  government  that 
have  teinsformed  the  political  condition 
of  modem  Japiui. 

The  cave  in  which  Saig5  com- 
mitted harakiri  when  he  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  stands  a  short  way 
behind  the  town,  but  less  well  re- 
pays a  visit  than  the  Cemetery, 
where  he  lies  buried  with  many 
hundreds  of  his  warriors,  and  where 
a  festival  is  celebrated  in  his 
honour  on  the  28th  day  of  the  6th 
moon,  Old  Style.  Fuhushdji,  the 
burial-place  of  the  lords  of 
Satsuma,  is  close  at  hand;  and 
some  little  way  off — for  Kagoshima 
is  a  city  of  graves  and  memories  of 
the  past — ^is  the  Loyalist  Cemetery 
on  the  seashore.  Its  neglected 
state  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
tender  care  that  is  taken  of  the 
rebel  graves.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  rebel  dead 
are  here  among  their  own  kinsmen, 
whereas  almost  all  the  loyalists  were 
strangers  from  other  provinces. 

The  Jusamba  at  K^oshima  is  an 
interesting  institution,  established 
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in  1880  to  famish  a  livelihood  to 
the  female  relatives  of  the  samurai 
killed  or  ruined  in  the  rebellion. 
Some  six  hundred  women  are  em- 
ployed there  in  the  manufacture 
of  8at8uma-gci8uH,  a  cotton  fabric 
used  for  summer  clothing,  and  of 
cigarettes.  Notwithstanding  its 
name,  the  Satsuma-gasuri  origi- 
nated in  the  Luohu  Islands,  and 
the  indigo  used  to  dye  the  cotton 
is  still  imported  thence.  The  ciga- 
rettes are  made  of  the  best  tobacco 
which  Japan  produces,  viz.  that 
grown  at  Kokubu,  at  Tarumi,  and 
at  Izumi, — all  in  this  prefecture. 

Kagoshima  is  the  seat  of  the 
mani^acture  of  the  celebrated  Sa- 
tsuma  crackled  faience,  the  best 
pieces  of  which  were  produced  to 
the  order  of  the  Daimyo  at  Tanoura 
in  the  E.  suburb  of  the  town. 
Work  is  still  carried  on  there  on  a 
small  scale ;  but  the  place  is  worth 
the  short  walk  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  view.  The  stretch 
of  coast  just  beyond  is  called  IsOy 
where  stands  the  residence  of  the 
lord  of  Satsuma,  who  lives  in 
strict  retirement,  keeping  up  more 
of  the  ancient  feudal  manners 
than  any  other  of  the  ex-Daimyos. 

Specimens  of  Tsuboya  porcelain 
(see  p.  487)  and  of  Luchuan  lacquer 
may  be  purchased  in  the  town. 
The  province  of  Satsnma  is  also 
famed  for  its  camphor,  its  vegetable 
wax,  and  its  horses,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  being  milk-white. 

A  p;ood  half-day's  walk  from  Ka- 
goshima is  up  Yoshino-yama,  the 
bare  hill  to  the  NJB.  of  the  town, 
commanding  a  splendid  view. 

There  is  steam  communication 
every  four  or  five  days  between 
Kagoshima  and  the  large  islands 
of  Tanegashima  and  Taku- 
shima  to  the  south,  which  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  each  other 
in  appearance,  the  former  being 
long,  low,  and  carefully  cultiva^ 
ed,  while  the  latter  is  a  circular 
maze  of  lofty  mountains  rising  to 
a  height  of  over  6,000  ft.  and  cover- 
ed with  dense  forest,  wherein  grow 


some  of  the  finest  cryptomerias  in 
Japan,  —  the  famous  Yaku-sugi. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yakushima  are 
said  to  live  in  a  state  of  almost 
idyllic  innocence  and  security,  no 
locks  or  bolts  being  needed  in  an 
island  where  thieving  is  unknown. 

TanegBshixna  was  the  first  Japanese 
dependency  on  which  Mendez  Pinto  (see 
p.  468)  set  foot ;  and  as  a  knowledge  of 
fire-arms  was  consequently  first  acquir- 
ed there  from  his  followers,  and  spread 
thence  to  other  parts  of  the  coTintry.  a 
pistol  is  still  sometimes  called  tanega- 
9hima  in  colloquial  Japanese.  The  chief 
town  is  Kishi-no-omote  on  the  N.Wr  coast. 

3. — Saeuba-jo£A.. 

A  visit  to  Saktira-jima  makes  a 
pleasant    excursion    from    Kago- 
shima, the  passage  being  accom- 
plished in    native    sailing    boat. 
Cheap  omnibus  boats  may  be  avail- 
ed of  at  certain  hours.    The  island 
is  celebrated  for  its  volcano,  its  hot 
springs,  its  delicious  oranges,  and 
its  giant  daikon  (radishes;.    Some 
of  the  lattef  weigh  over  70  lbs.,  the 
biggest  being  produced  on  the  N. 
coast.     Much   sugar-cane   is   also 
grown.    The  favourite  hot  springs 
of   Ari   are    on    the   south  coast, 
where  the  lava  has  flowed  down  to 
the    sea.     This   place  (3   hrs.   by 
boat)  is  generally  taken  by  native 
visitors  as  the  starting-point  for 
the  ascent  of  the  volcano,  whose 
top  is  reached  by  a  narrow  track 
chiefly   cut  through   pumice    and 
overhung  by  shmbs.    The  expedi- 
tion up  and  down  occupies  6  hrs. 
This    involves    sleeping    at   Ari^ 
which   is   but   a   poor  place.     A 
better  plan,  within  the  limits  of 
a  day  from  Kagoshima,  is  to  cross 
to  Take  (1  hx.)  on  the  N.W.  coast, 
where  also  guides  can  be  engaged. 
The  mountain  is  nearly  4,000  ft. 
high.    There  are   two    craters,— a 
smaller  extinct  one   on  the  N.W. 
side,  about  250  ft.  deep,  and  a  very 
imposing  one,  300  or  400  ft.  deep, 
at  the  S.E.  end,  whence  issues  a 
little  steam.    The  view  is  magni- 
ficent.   Immediately   in   front  of 
the  spectator,  to  the  W.,  lies  the 
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city  of  Eagoshima ;  on  the  S.S.W. 
rises  Kaimon-dake,  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction  the  two  massive 
peaks  of  the  Eirishima  range, — 
Takachiho  on  the  r.,  and  Earakoni- 
mi-dake  on  the  1.  Beyond,  in  the 
distance,  are  the  mountains  of 
Hyuga,  whilst  below,  on  every 
side,  stretches  the  lovely  bay  of 
Eagoshima  dotted  with  islets. 

The  last  eniptlon  of  Saknra-jixna  took 
place  in  1779,  on  the  18th  day  of  the  10th 
moon.  Old  Style.  In  conunemoiatioii  of 
this,  a  monthly  festival  is  held,  when  no 
boats  are  allowed  to  leave  the  islAnd. 

4. — EiaiSHZMA-'YAMA. 

Kirishima  is  not  a  single  volcanic  peak, 
but  a  short  range  .with  two  iffinoipal  emi- 
nences. The  eastern  one,  Higashi  Eiri- 
shima, called  TakacMho-dake  and  locally 
O  Take,  is  celebrated  in  Japanese  my- 
thol(^  as  the  i>eak  on  which  the  god 
Ninigi,  grandson  of  the  Snn^Goddess  AmA- 
terasu,  alighted  when  he  came  down  from 
Heaven  to  pave  the  way  for  the  conquest 
of  Japan  by  Jimmu  Tenndand  his  warrior 
host  (see  p.  74).  The  celebrated  **  Heaven- 
ly Spear"  on  the  summit  of  Talcachiho  is 
worshipped  as  a  relic  of  this  divinity. 

The  western  and  higher,  but  less 
striking  peak,  Nishi  Kirithifna,  has  the 
alternative  name  of  Karukuni-wri-ddhe, 
from  the  idea  that  it  afTords  a  view  of 
China  or  Korea  (Kara).  Only  Eastern 
Kirishima  has  been  active  in  modem 
times,  the  latest  great  outburst  having 
taken  place  in  October,  1895. 

This  fine  expedition  takes  3 
days.  The  first  stage  is  by  steam- 
er from  Eagoshima  to  HanutThO' 
ichi  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  2^ 
hrs.,  whence  on  foot  or  horseback 
through  interesting  scenery  viS 
Okubo  to  Miya  (Taguchi)  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano, — 5  or  6  ri. 

Miya  (several  inns)  derives  its 
name  from  a  large  Shinto  temple 
close  by,  which  one  passes  on  the 
way  up  the  mountain  next  day. 
The  ascent  as  far  as  the  crater 
occupies  2^  hrs.,  first  through  a 
wood,  then  over  grass  and  stones, 
and  at  last  over  hard  cinders.  The 
crater  lies,  not  on  the  top,  but  on 
the  side,  and  is  known  as  the 
Ikfnanfcone  (local  patois  for  uma  no 
hone,  "the  horse's  bone"),  appa- 
rently in  allusion  to  the  narrowness 
of  its  wall.    The  depth  is  about 


300  ft.,  the  diameter  about  1,500  ft. 
Ever  since  the  last  great  eruption, 
dense  clouds  of  steam  mingled  with 
sulphur  fumes  burst  out  at  short 
intervals.  The  neighbourhood  is 
riddled  with  holes  caused  by  stones 
ejected  from  the  crater.  The  ac- 
tual summit  of  the  mountain 
(5,530  ft.)  lies  further  on,  and  is 
marked  by  a  large  pile  of  stones. 
The  "Heavenly  Spear"  already 
referred  to,  the  material  of  which 
is  bronze,  the  shape  antique,  and 
the  length  about  4^  ft.,  is  fixed  in 
the  ground  hilt  upwards.  The 
view  is  very  extensive.  The  large 
lake  far  below  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  mountain  is  called  Mi-ike. 
The  distance  from  base  to  summit 
is  locally  estimated  at  2}  n, 

[After  descending  Higashi  Eiri- 
shima, one  might  ascend  Nishi 
Eirishima,  6,050  ft.,  with  an 
extinct  crater  at  the  top,  but 
the  day's  work  would  be  thus 
inordinately  increased.] 

It  is  a  walk  of  about  2  hrs.,  with 
a  lovely  panorama  S.  and  W., 
to  any  of  the  hamlets  of  Eind, 
Mydhan,  and  Iwo-ga-tani,  coUective- 
ly  known  as  Kirishima  Onsen  from 
their  excellent  hot  springs, — sul- 
phur, salt,  iron,  and  alum,  at 
different  temperatures.  The  bag- 
gage should  be  sent  on  here  direct 
from  Miya. 

The  return  to  Hama-no-ichi  is 
a  distance  of  about  7  ri, 

5. — Eaimon-dakx. 

The  beautiful  volcano  of  Kai- 
mon-dake,  over  3,000  ft.  high,  lies 
15  ri  7  cho  (37  m.)  from  ICago- 
shima,  the  trip  there  and  back 
taking  3  days.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tance can  be  done  in  jinrikisha, 
viz.  the  13  ri  as  far  as  Yamagawa. 
With  a  fair  wind  it  might  be  best 
to  sail  to  this  port.  There  is  rough 
accommodation  at  Kiire  and  at  Ei 
(locally  pronounced  YS),  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 
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ROUTE  68. 

Fbom  Kagoshima  to  Yatsushtbo 
TiA  Kachtki  and  the  Rapids 

OF  THE  KUMAGAWA. 

Ithierary. 

KACHIKI  to :—  Ri  Chd  M. 

Yokogawa 5    31    14^ 

Kurino  1    28      4^ 

Yoshimatsu 2    20      6j 

Kakuto  2    29      6f 

HITOYOSHI    7    30    19^ 

Total  20    30    50} 


Down  the  Kumagawa  by  boat 
from  Hitoyashi  to  Yatsnshiro, 
taking  5  hrs.  to  10  hrs.,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  river.  At  Yatsn- 
shiro one  is  on  the  Kyushu  Hall- 
way (see  pp.  474-8). 

[Travellers  desirous  of  visiting 
the  Bapids  direct  from  Naga- 
saki can  reach  Hitoyoshi  vift 
Misumi  (Inn,  Urashima-ya)  and 
SaskVci  [inn,  Ebisu-ya), — so  far 
by  steamer,  whence  jinrikisha, 
about  10  ri.  The  whole  jour- 
ney from  Nagasaki  to  Hito- 
yoshi will  occupy  2  days.] 

From  Kagoshima  to  Hitoyoshi 
is  a  2  days'  journey,  the  first  stage 
of  which  is  If  hr.  by  small  steamer 
to 

Kachiki  {Imi,  Eawabata),  10  m. 
distant  at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  In 
this  neighbourhood  are  two  gold 
mines  belonging  to  the  lord  of 
Satsuma.  From  Kachiki  one  can 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  by  jinriki- 
sha, but  two  men  are  necessary  on 
account  of  the  hills.  The  first 
night  should  be  spent  at  Kunno 
{Inn  by  Yamaguchi  Zennosuke),  as 
otherwise  the  second  day  becomes 
too  long.  Accommodation  is  also 
to  be  had  at  Tokogaioa,  Yoshlda, 
and  KaJcuid ;  but  all  the  places  be- 
tween Kachiki  and  Hitoyoshi  are 
small  and  poor.  Of  the  scenery, 
which  is  mediocre,  the  best  parts 


are  after  leaving  Kurino,  where 
the  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sendni-gawa,  also  called  Masaki* 
gawa  in  its  upper  course,  and  the 
park-like  country  on  the  way  up 
the  long  pass  (2.}  ri  up  and  the 
same  down)  dividing  Kakuto  from 
Okoba.  Looking  backwards  as  one 
ascends,  the  view  extends  as  &t 
south  as  Sakura-jima.  The  volcano 
occasionally  seen  smoking  away 
to  the  r.  is  Higashi  Kirishima. 

Hitoyoshi  (Inn,  Tokuro-ya, 
close  to  the  boat-place  in  Koko- 
noka-maohi),  a  town  occupying 
much  space  on  both  banks  of  the 
Kumagawa,  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Sagara  family,  and  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  descent  of 
the  noted , Bapids  of  the  Kumagawa. 
The  innkeeper  will  arrange  for  a 
private  boat;  the  omnibus  boat 
which  holds  twelve  people  is  not 
recommended. 

The  Rapids  begin  immediately 
below  Hitoyoshi,  and  succeed  each 
other  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  40  miles  theuce  to  the  sea ; 
but  the  best  occur  during  the 
first  25  miles.  The  scenery  is 
pleasing  the  whole  way,  high  hills 
on  either  hand  hemming  in  the 
stream  which  turns  and  twists  in  a 
surprising  manner.  Surprising, 
too,  is  the  prosperity  of  this  remote 
district,  —  cultivation  in  every 
available  nook,  and  villages  in- 
numerable, whose  solid  two-storied 
buildings  testify  to  the  modest 
wealth  of  this  happy  and  self- 
sufficing  valley,  where  the  forests 
afford  game,  the  water  immense 
quantities  of  trout,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  all  those 
forms  of  vegetable  produce  which 
go  to  make  up  a  good  Japanese 
diet.  About  half-way  down  is  a 
grand  cave,  called  KOnose  9io  Iwa^ 
dd,  situated  on  the  r.  bank  two  or 
three  min.  walk  from  the  river. 
Its  dimensions  have  been  eistimat- 
ed  as  follows :  —  length,  250  ft.; 
height,  250  ft.;  breadth,  200  ft.  As 
the  walls  are  formed  of  crystalline 
limestone,  the  water  that  exudes 
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throngb  them  redeposito  the  lime 
iD  the  form  of  stalactites.  The 
fljrer  issaes  into  the  plain  at  the 
'qU.  of  J^ruta,  about  1  ri  aboTe 
%kt8iiBhiro.  From  here  onwards, 
t]|e  whole  r.  bank  is  artificially 
o^nstracted,  and  planted  with  pines 
Mild  cherry-trees. 

j^Thig  embankment,  whioh  also  aervea  m 
Croad,  is  one  of  fhe  neat  works  be- 
^eathed  to  posterity  by  KatO  Eiyomasa. 
rho  also  diTorted  a  portion  of  the  watara 
the  river  to  the  r.  of  the  embankment, 
order  to  fer^Use  a  vast  extent  of  rice- 
baring  land. 

tx  Tatsushiro  (see  p.  478). 


ROUTE  69. 

Thbouoh  Satsxtma  and  Amakusa 
TO  Nagasaki. 

Most  people  bound  from  Kago- 
shlma  to  Nagasaki  will  take  steam- 
er, advertised  to  make  the  passage 
■in  14  hours.     Those    desirous  of 
treading    unbeaten    tracks    might 

follow  the  Itinerary  given  below. 
* 
:,  Itinerary. 

■  KAGOSHIMA  to :—     Ri  Chd  M. 

.  J     lohiki-Minato  8    32    21f 

>^**      8endai(Muk5da)...    4      6    10^ 

'  *%     Nishikata 4      4    10 

'?     Akune    15      8J 

•V     Kuro-no-seto  ferry 
.  %        (about  24  hrs.) 
jj,    S.    end   of    Naga> 
4j,        shima(  „   J  hr.) 
*i    Kuranomoto 

(    M    2}  hrs.) 
'     Ushibuka 

•   (2  to  4  hrs.) 
Hondo 

{about  4  hrs.) 

Oni-ike 3    --      7^ 

Kuchinotsu 

(about  2  hrs.) 


Unzen    6      8    15| 

Obama  2    18      6 

Mogi  (about  3  hrs.) 

NAGASAKI 2—5 

Total 84    11    83| 


Plus  the  time  items  given  for 
actual  sea  passages,  and  a  broad 
margin  for  unavoidable  delays. 

An  excellent  has)ia  road  runs  the 
whole  way  from  Kogoshima  to 
Akune  (and,  indeed,  right  on  to 
Kumamoto).  For  the  first  day,  as 
far  as  Sendai  the  scenery  is  dull, 
with  low  hills  of  pumice  and  many 
rice-fields ;  but  one  may  visit  on 
the  way  the  potteiHes  of  Tsuhoya 
(about  6  ri  from  Kagoshima)  in  the 
district  of  Ijuin. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  of 
Korean  origin,  being  the  descendants  of 
a  colony  of  potters  brought  hither  at  the 
end  of  me  17th  century,  when  Hideyoshi 
had  conquered  their  native  country.  The 
ruined  ceramic  art  of  Korea  thus  rose 
again,  phoenix-like,  on  Japanese  soU. 
rnie  intelligent  reader  will  not  need  to 
have  pointed  out  to  him  how  very  recent 
the  so-oaUed  '*  ancient  Satsuma  vrare" 
really  is— even  in  its  earliest  specimens, 
of  wJbich  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
to  obtain  a  glimpse.  This  village  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
best  house  is  that  of  Chin  Jn  Kwan. 

Between  Tchiki  and  Sendai,  one 
passes  some  small  gold-stamping 
factories  {Stgano  Kinzan)^  belong- 
ing to  the  lord  of  Satsuma.  The 
sea-coast  is  reached  near  Mshikata, 
whence  onwards  the  whole  route 
is  interestiug,  affording  lovely  sea- 
views,  with  Koshiki-jima  in  parti- 
cular standing  out  prominently  to 
the  S.W.     At 

Akune  {Imij  Nakamura)  one 
leaves  the  high  road  to  proceed 
northward  on  foot  to  the  Kuro-no- 
seto  channel,  where  cross  by  ferry 
to  Nagashvma.  A  walk  through 
this  island  brings  one  to  Kurano- 
moto, whence  by  fishiug  boat  over 
to 

Ui^ibuka  (good  accommoda- 
tion), the  seooDd  largest  town  in 
the  island  of  Amakusa. 
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Amakusa 

has  a  somewhat  sad  history  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity  in  Japan.  In 
the  year  1577  the  Daimyd  issned  a  pro- 
clamation whereby  all  his  subjects  were 
required  either  to  turn  Christians,  or  to 
go  Into  exile  the  very  next  day.  The 
great  majority  submitted  and  were  bap- 
tised. But  the  next  century  witnessed 
a  revolution  in  the  opposite  direction. 
**  The  ShSgun  [lemitsu]  sent  orders  to  the 
PaimyCs  of  Eyushfi,  and  at  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  [OhristianJ  sect  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  world  became  truiquil.  The 
many  ten  thousands  of  their  heads  were 
collected,  and  being  divided  into  three 
lots,  were  buried  in  Nagasaki,  Bhimabaxa, 
and  Amakusa."  (Quot^  from  "  Inscrip- 
tions  in  Shimabara  and  Amakusa."  by 
Bev.  H.  Stout,  Trans,  of  Asiat.  Soc.  Vol. 

vn.) 

Amakusa  produces  a  little  coal 
The  poor  soil  is  made  the  most  of 
by  cultivation,  the  system  of  ter- 
raciDg  being  carried  to  unusual 
perfection  here  and  in  the  adjacent 
smaller  islands. 

A  small  steamer  leaves  Ushibuka 
daily  for  Hondo,  also  called  Maohi- 
yama-guchi  {Inn,  Asahi-ya),  the 
capital  of  the  island ;  but  owing  to 
the  silting  up  of  the  extremely 
narrow  channel  that  separates 
Upper  from  Lower  Amakusa,  pas- 
sengers generally  have  to  do  the 
last  ri  from  Omon-domari  to  Hondo 
on  foot.  From  Hondo  to  Oni-ike 
{InUt  Kome-ya),  in  jinrikisha  or  on 
foot,  thence  by  sailing-boat  to 
Kuchinhotsu^  and  on  foot  vi&Tani- 
gawa  over  Unzen  to  Obama  and 
across  by  steamer  to  Mogi  for 
Nagasaki  (see  Boute  58). 


ROUTE  70. 

Tbb  Gk)To  IsiiANDs,  Tsushima, 

AND  FUSAN. 

A  bi-montbly  steamer  service  is 
maintained  by  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwaisha  to  Yladivostoid:)  ajSording 
trayellers  an  opportunity  of  visiting 


the  Gk}t5  Islands,  Tsushima, 
the  Japanese  settlement  of  Fi 
in  Korea.     The  round  trip  fi 
Kobe  to  Vladivostock  occupies 
days;     from    Nagasaki,    17    daj 
Those  wishing  to  proceed  to  Y| 
divostook  must   obtain    passpo] 
from  their  Consul,  such  passpoi 
to  be  vis^d  by  the  Russian  Cons^ 
This  latter  formality  is  essenti 
No  passports  for  Korea  are  issu^ 
out   of  the  country  itself, 
must  be  secured  by  the  traveller 
arrival,  through  the  consulate  of 
nationality.    Travellers  whose  tii 
is  limited  can  go  from  Nagasaki 
Fusan,  where  a  stay  of  two  da] 
may  be  partly  occupied  in  visitii 
the  old  Korean  city,  which  is  withil 
easy  reach  of  the  Japanese  settl/ 
ment,  and  then  returning  to  Nagt 
saki  direct. 

Fukue  {Inn,  Shiozuka-ya),  cap^ 
tal  of  the  island  of  the  same  nam< 
the  largest  of  the  Qotd  group, 
about  50  m.  distant  from  Nagasaki 
The  steamer  stays  here  for  a  feV 
hours,  affording  time  to  see  th^ 
remains  of  the  old  Baimyd's  casth 
and  the  garden,  which  must  onc( 
have  been  very  beautiful.  Near  th< 
town  are  some  striking  dom< 
shaped  hills — extinct  volcanoes  no^ 
cultivated  from  base  to  summit.l 
their  craters  filled  with  shrubs  and 
rank  vegetation.  Deer  and  other 
game  abound  on  this  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  group;  trout  also 
are  plentiful  in  the  mountain' 
streams. 

Throueh  the  untiring  efforts  of  the] 
Roman  Oatholio  missionaries,  working  inl 
a  field  well-sown  by  their  predecessors  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  popula-l 
tion  of  the  Gotd  Islands  consists  largely) 
of  Christians. 

Izugrahara  (Inn,  Yoshida-y  a),  thel 
capital  of  Tsiw^tma,  about  100  m.| 
distant  from  Fukue,  is  charmingl; 
situated  in  a  ravine  enclosed  byl 
wooded  hills,  some  of  which  arel 
about    1,200  ft.    high.     Tsushima 
has  an  area  of  262  sq.  miles,  and  is 
equidistant    from    the     Japanese 
island  of  Iki  and  from  Korea,  being 


S^ushinia.     Fusan. 


■a  each.  h.  deep  sound 
into  two  nneqtial  parts, 
hem  portion  is  monn- 
100  ft.  nieb.),  the  noTtham 
Br.  lie  lovely  ecenery  of 
and  ita  braoing  air  shoald 
spot  a  deBirable  resort  for 
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ncipal  product  of  the  ia- 

edonttle-fiah  (iJba),  which 

B    high    esteem    hj   the 
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the  variet;  of  pheasant 
found  on  the  island  oE 

is  the  nnged  pheasant  of 
it  the  common  Japanese 

;  Xaushima,  a  ran  of  65 


Fusan,  called  Pusan,  by 
Koreans  (good  Japanese  ac< 
modation,  with  Enropeftn  food)| 
neax  the  Boath-eBStern  tip  of  the 
Korean  peninsiUa,  where  Uie  Japa- 
nese have  had  a  Battlement  from 
time  immemoiiol.  The  change 
which  this  short  distance  efCects  in 
everything  that  meets  the  eye  is 
stiongly  marked.  The  beantifnll; 
wooded  hills  and  ravines  of  Tsa- 
shlma  are  replaced  by  endless  hillB 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
dwarf  pines,  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  blear  outcrops  of  bare 
rock.  The  dirty  iriiite  dress  of  the 
Koreans,  their  sqmilid  dwellings, 
their  rude  manners  and  customs, 
all  afEord  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
oharming  land  we  have  left  be- 
hind. The  barbonr  of  Fasan,  how- 
ever, is  pretty,  lying  under  the 
shelter  of  a  large  island  named  by 
the  early  navigators  'Deer  Island." 
Theclimate,  too,iBBalubrious.  The 
Japanese  SetiUment  of  Fusan  (pop. 
6,000)  differs  but  little  from  an 
ordinary  Japanese  town ;  it  containe 
some  creditable  buildings,  and  is 
well-aitnatad  for  purposes  of  trade. 

The  steamers  continue  on  up  the 
Korean  and  Siberian  coast,  as 
indicated  on  the  preceding  page, 
tonchil^  at  Gensan,  where  there  is 
a  flourishing  Japanese  colony,  and 
at  TladiToatock. 
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SECTION    VII. 
NORTHERN    JAPAN 

(Rotdes  ji — 7<?. 
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Route  71. 
ROUTE  71. 

Tkb  Nobthbbn  Railway. 

fBOM  FIJKOaHIMA  TO  lONBZAWA  B 

iBD  TO  emoaAUA  down  the  srci 


-Iht!  Northern  Sailway. 
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The  NOTthern  Koilway  follows  the 
old  higtway  called  the  Oshii  Kaidd 
pretty  closely,  ojioept  between  Sen- 
dai  and  lobinoseki,  and  again  in  tie 
extreme  N.  between  Sannolie  and 
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Noheji,  in  both  of  which  sections  it 
bendK  away  E.  to  avoid  the  hills. 
The  OshU  Eaid5  is  well-maintained 
throughqat  its  length  of  191  ri  from 
Tokyo  to  Aomori,  and  remains  one 
of  the  finest  roads  in  the  empire. 
The  pines,  cryptomerias,  and  other 
conifers  lining  it  are  frequently 
seen  from  the  carriage  windows; 
but  not  until  the  train  reaches 
Utsunomiya — the  junction  for 
Nikkd — with  the  glorious  range  of 
mountains  rising  in  the  back- 
ground, can  this  railway  route  be 
said  to  afford  much  in  the  way  of 
natural  beauty.  The  best  places  at 
which  to  break  the  journey  are 
Fukushima,  Sendai,  and  Morioka. 

As  far  as  Omiya,  this  line  coin- 
cides with  tne  Tokyo-Taksaki  Sail- 
way  described  on  p.  174.  A  short 
distance  beyond  &uriliashi,  the 
Tonegawa  is  crossed  on  a  fine  iron 
bridge. 

This  river,  which  wateis  the  plain  of 
Tdkjd,  rises  on  Hodaka-yama  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kdtsuke.  and  lUfter  a  course  of 
170  m.,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at 
ChiSshi,  while  a  second  arm  ftdls  into 
lokyQ  Bay.  :Li^oons  line  its  lower 
course,  and  from  both  mouths  sandbanks 
stretch  out  far  into  the  sea.  The  Daiya- 
ga^va,  which  flows  through  KikkO,  is  one 
of  its  affluents.  Owing  to  the  volume  of 
the  river  and  the  flatness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  inundations  with  disastrous 
results  are  frequent.  The  name  Tone  seems 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  Ainos 
inhabited  Eastern  Japan,  before  the 
occui^ation  of  the  country  by  the  Japa- 
nese. It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Aino  word 
tanne,  "long,"  this  river  having  natural- 
ly been  called  the  Long  River,  in  con-^ 
tradistinction  to  the  shorter  ones  of  the 
same  district. 

"Koga,  {Inn,  Ota-ya)  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Daimyo.  Biver 
steamers  run  from  here  to  Tokyo 
<laily,  making  the  journey  in  about 
14  hrs.  Beyond  this  place  many 
mountains  come  in  tiew, — the  twin 
peaks  of  Tsukuba  on  the  r.  (see  p. 
144),  and  the  Ashikaga  hills  to  the 
1.,  -vnth  the  giants  of  !Nikko  looming 
in  the  distance  ahead. 

Oyama  {Inn,  Kado-ya)  .is  a 
prosjierouB  town,  where  tiie  Byomd 
Railway  to  Maebashi  for  Ikao  (see 


p.  190)  branches  off  1.  through  a 
rich  silk  district. 

[Another  branch  line  here  diver- 
ges r.  to  Mito,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hitachi. 
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For  description  of  Mito,  see 
p.  227.] 

Utsunomiya  {Inn,  *Shiroki-ya, 
with  branch  at  station),  formerly 
the  castle-town  of  a  Daimy5,  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
Tochigi.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
large  Shintd  temple  {miya)  of  Futa- 
ara-yama  no  Jinja,  or  Nikkd  Daimyd- 
fin,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
son  of  the  Emperor  Sfijin. 

This  prince,  who  belongs  to  the  legen- 
dazy  period  of  Japanese  mstory.  Is  said  to 
have  been  appointed  ruler  of  Bastem 
Jai>an,  and  to  have  founded  several 
families  of  local  chieftains. 

Leaving  Utsunomiya,  the  line 
soon  crosses  the  Einugawa, 

Kinu  is  a  corruption  of  Kenu,  lit. 
*' hairy  moor,"  an  ancient  name  of  the 
tract  of  country  now  subdivided  Into  the 
provixices  of  KOtsuke  and  Shimotsuke. 

and  passes  through  park-like 
scenery  until  it  enters  the  wide, 
mostly  uncultivated  plain  of  Nasu,. 
in  the  midst  of  which  stand 

Nishi  Katuno  {Iwn,  Yamato> 
ya),  the  station  for  the  mineral 
springs  of  Shiobara  described  on 
pp.  213-214,  and 

Kuroiso  {Inn,  Tabako-ya),  for  the 
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springs  of  Nasu  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  of  the  same  name  (see  p. 
215),  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  white  mass  of  vapour  rising 
from  the  crater  on  its  W.  side.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  to  the  r. 
is  Yamizo-yama.  The  line  con- 
tinues to  ascend  by  more  or  less 
steep  gradients,  until  an  elevation 
of  1,160  |t.  is  reached  at 

Shirakawa  {Inn,  Yanagi-ya),  a 
flourishing  little  town,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Daimyo  named  Abe. 
The  train  passes  within  sight  of  the 
ramparts  of  the  old  castle.  The 
town  is  "situated  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Abu^.uma-gawa,  a  fine 
river  which  rises  on  Asahi-dake, 
and  flowing  N.,  discharges  into  the 
Bay  of  Sendai, — length,  125  m.  from 
its  source.  A  road  branches  off 
from  Shirakawa  to  Wakamatsu  (see 
p.  219),  17f  H  distant. 

Sukagpawa  {Inn,  Tora-ya)  lies 
1  m.  from  its  station. 

Koriyama  (Inn,  Eawasaki-ya)  is 
a  prosperous  town,  in  whose  vicin- 
ity silkworm  breeding  and  silk 
manufacture  are  extensively  carried 
on.  A  tramway  from  the  station 
leads  to  Miharu,  a  busy  town,  8  m. 
distant.  A  road  goes  from  this 
place  to  JBandai'San ;  but  that  from 

ICotoxniya  {Inn,  Mito-ya),  the 
station  beyond,  is  to  be  preferred 
(see  p.  216). 

Nilioxixaatsu  {Inn,  Yamada-ya) 
is  a  picturesquely  situated  place, 
bmlt  on  the  sides  of  an  exceedingly 
steep  hill,  and  extending  1  ri  in 
length.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
silk-producing  localities  in  the 
province  of  Iwashiro.  The  valley 
of  the  Abukuma-gawa  opens  out 
soon  after 

SCatsukawa  is  passed,  and  the 
broad  sweep  of  country  to  the  1.  is 
very  fine. 

Fukushixna  {Inn,  Matsuba- 
kwan;  Andohi,  near  station)  is 
the  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  formerly 
the  castle-town  of  the  Itakura 
family.  It  is  a  good  place  at  which 
to  break  the  journey  northwards. 


Fukushima  is  an  important  centre 
of  the  trade  in  raw  silk  and  silk- 
worms' eggs,  and  during  the  season 
forms  the  headquarters  of  the 
Tdky5  buyers.  The  pine-clad  hill 
called  Shinoibu-yama,  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape,  deserves 
a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the  view  of 
the  wide  mountain-girt  plain, 
which  is  obtained  from  a  shrine  at 
the  top.  The  inhabitants  recom- 
mend a  visit  (in  jinrikisha  or  on 
foot)  to  a  small  temple  of  the  Ten- 
dai  sect  of  Buddhists,  known  as 
Shindbu  Mojizuri  Kioannon,  about 
1^  ri  from  the  town.  In  a 
pagoda  here  are  enshrined  the  Go- 
chi  Nxforai,  or  Five  Personifications 
of  Wisdom.  The  Mojimri-islii,  'or 
"  letter  rubbing  stone, "  is  a  huge 
block  of  granite  to  which  frequent 
allusion  is  found  in  Japanese 
poetry.  Neither  the  origin  nor  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  of  the 
stone  can  be  verified,  and  probably 
few  foreigners  will  discover  in  the 
place  that  interest  which  Japanese 
literary  convention  assigns  to  it. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  plain  in  which 
FukoBhima  lies  was  anciently  the  site  of 
a  large  lake,  near  whose  centre  Shinobu- 
yania  formed  an  island.  History  makes 
no  mention  of  the  town  until  some  three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago,  while  lizaka, 
just  beyond  the  plain,  is  frequently  refer- 
red to.  When  Yoshitsune,  nying  north- 
ward from  the  machinations  of  Yoritomo. 
found  refuge  in  the  castle  of  5tori,  near 
lizaka,  it  is  said  that  he  reached  it  by  the 
circuitous  road  which  still  skirts  the  base 
of  Azuma-yama,  because  no  shorter  route 
then  existed.  Further,  a  stone  tablet  near 
the  Shinobu  Mojizuri  records  the  arrival 
there  of  an  of&cial  from  EyOto  by  boat 
from  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

To  the  W.  of  Fukushima  lies 
Asuma-yama  (6,365  ft.),  a  volcano 
long  considered  extinct,  but  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  erup- 
tions since  the  year  1893.  The  way 
there  passes  through  Mwasaka,  a 
few  min.  by  train  on  the  line  from 
Fukushima  to  Yonezawa  now 
under  construction,  and  Takayfit.  (2} 
ri  on  foot),  where  sleep  at  inn  with 
sulphur  spring  ;  thence  3  hrs.  walk 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
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The  popular  mineral  baths  of 
limka,  2  ri  10  cho  to  the  N.  of  Fu- 
kashima,  can  be  easily  reached  by 
jinrikisha  in  1  hr.  The  Ewasni- 
kwan  Inn^  which  commands  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  mountains,  is  recom- 
mended. There  are  forty  other 
inns ;  but  to  concur  with  the  native 
guide-book  in  its  genial  praise  of  all 
would  be  too  much.  Fair  fishing 
may  be  had  in  the  Surikami-gawa 
from  June  to  October. 

Local  tradition  avers  that  the  discoverer 
of  these  springs  is  unknown,  bnt  that 
Yamato-take  bathed  in  one  of  them,  and 
the  disease  he  suffered  from  "  disappear^ 
ed  like  snow  in  sunshine. " 

Bzaka  is  at  its  best  in  spring 
and  autumn,  the  mosquitoes  being 
troublesome  during  the  hot  season. 

[FUKXTSHIMA      TO     YONKZAWA     BY 

THE  EintiEO  Eaido. 
Itinerary, 

FUKUSHIMA  to  :— 

m  Cho  M. 

Sekiba    ...     2  20  6J 

Odaki     2  7  5i 

Ohira 2  12  5J 

Kariyasu   2  8  sj 

YONEZAWA....     3  3  7} 

Total  12    U  301 

This  road,  known  as  the 
KurUco  Ea\dOj  from  a  long 
tunnel  through  the  mountain 
of  that  name,  leads  over  a  diffi- 
cult mountainous  district,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
engineering  in  the  north. 
Basha  are  available ;  but  jin- 
rikishas  are  to  be  preferred, 
the  journey  then  taking  from 
8  to  10  hrs.  A  good  level 
road  runs  across  the  plain  to 
Sekiba.  Just  before  entering 
the  first  tunnel,  1  ri  10  chd  be- 
yond Sekiba,  the  road  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  sheer  cliff,  while 
the  stream,  a  tributary  of  the 
Abukuma,  rushes  through  a 
deep  gorge  hundreds  of  feet 


below.  A  short  distance  fur- 
ther, a  bridge  spans  the  stream, 
and  the  road  from  this  point 
onward  for  about  a_  mile  is 
very  picturesque.  Odaki  is  a 
posting-station,  with  but  poor 
accommodation, — ^a  remark  ap- 
plicable to  every  halting-place 
on  the  way.  lYom  Odaki  to 
Fuiaisu^oya,  is  a  steady  as- 
cent. A  second  tunnel  of  3 
chd  14  ken  is  here  encountered. 
A  moderate  descent  then  takes 
one  to  Ohira,  whence  the  road 
again  ascends  for  12  c/id,  until 
reaching  its  highest  level, 
about  3,000  ft.,  where  Kuriko- 
yama  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel  8 
chd  25  ken  (over  f  mile)  in 
length.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  densely  wooded,  oak- 
trees  being  specially  noticeable. 
Pine  torches  have  to  be 
purchased  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tunnel,  the  passage  through 
which  is  very  wet  and  ifough. 
The  first  part  of  the  descent 
from  the  long  tunnel  is 
steeper  than  that  on  the  Fuku- 
shima  side ;  but  after  passing 
Kariyasu,  the  fertile  plain  is 
reached,  and  this  last  stage 
of  the  journey  to  Yonezawa 
can  be  easily  accomplished  in 
2}  hrs. 

Yonezawa  {Inns,  Akane-ya, 
Takahashi),  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  the  great  Uesugi 
family,  stands  near  the  S.£. 
extremity  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  and  watered  by  the 
Matsukawa  and  several  tribu- 
tary streams  that  form  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mogami- 
gawa.  The  town  itself,  though 
large,  has  not  a  striking  ap- 
pearance, and  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  its  own 
suburbs,  whose  detached 
houses  are  surrounded  by  pret- 
ty gardens.  The  houses  are 
thatched,  and  the  streets 
mostly  narrow,  rough,  and 
neglected. 


.  Yonezaica,     Sendai. 
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UBlike  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  Japan,  the  old  tamurai  here 
form  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
population,  retaining  in  their  hands 
the  bn^  of  the  silk  trade  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  state  of 
afEairs  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  when  Uesngi  was  deprived, 
as  a  punishment,  of  a  large  part  of  his 
fief  by  the  government  of  the  day, 
his  retainers  had  to  eke  out  their 
livelihood  by  their  own  industry, 
and  the  habits  thus  inculcated  stood 
them  in  good  stead  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  1868  swept  over  the  land, 
depriving  them  of  their  class  privi- 
leges. 

The  castle  has  been  razed  to 
the  groond;  but  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Uesugi  Kenshin 
(see  p.  83)  still  remains,  and 
an  annual'  festival  is  held 
there  on  the  13th  day  of  the  3rd 
moon.  Old  Style.  Close  by 
stand  the  local  government 
offices.] 

From  Kaori  or  Kori  (Inn,  Nishi- 
ya),  the  silver  mines  of  Ifovida 
may  be  reached  in  1  hr.  Here  the 
hills  close  in  on  the  1.,  the  line 
climbing  np  their  lower  slopes.  The 
view  r.  of  the  plain,  and  of  the 
coast  range  that  separates  it  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  very  striking. 
Although 

Sbiraisbi  {Irm,  by  Akojima)  it- 
self is  a  dull  place,  the  traveller 
with  a  few  hours  to  spare  could  not 
do  better  than  take_a  jinriMsha 
to  the  hot  springs  of  Obara  {Inn  by 
Shikama),  up  the  wildly  picturesque 
gorge  of  the  Shiraisbi-gawa.  One 
hour  further  on,  or  5  ri  altogether 
from  Shiraishi,  stand  the  Zairrvoku- 
itoa,  or  Timber  Bocks,  so  called 
from  their  stratified  formation. 
This  road  continues  for  14  ri  more, 
viS  Yunohaia,  to  the  provincial 
capital  of  Yamagata. — Shiraishi  is 
also  the  station  for  the  hot  springs 
of  Aone  {Inns,  Sato,  Tanno),  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Sendai 
people;  distance,  6  ri  along  an 
excellent  road. 

The  railway  follows  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Slnraishi-gawa,  and  affords  a 
constant  change  of  scenery  until 


Iwanuma  is  reached,  whence  it 
proceeds  to  Sendai  through  level 
country.  At  Iwanuma,  the  East 
Coast  Bailway  (see  p.  226)  joins  in, 
and  will,  when  completed  afford  an 
alternative  route  to  the  north. 

Sendai  (Inns,  Sendai  Hotel, 
foreign  style;  Harikyti,  Shimo 
Tamaki),  capital  of  the  province 
of  Bikuzen  and  of  the  prefecture  of 
Miyagi,  is  situated  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Hirose-gawa,  and  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  Date  Mutsu-no- 
Kami,  the  greatest  of  the  northern 
Daimyds.  The  castle,  a  fine  na- 
tural stronghold  lying  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  river,  was  partially 
destroyed  during  the  civil  war  of 
1868.  It  is  used  as  quarters  for 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
is  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
grounds  are  now  overgrown  with 
long  grass  and  weeds.  Sendai  is 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental articles,  such  as  trays,  etc., 
made  of  fossil-wood  (jindai-sugi), 
which  is  found  in  a  hill  near  the 
town;  also  for  a  kind  of  cloth 
called  shifu-ori,  made  of  silk  and 
paper,  and  suitable  for  summer 
use.  The  small  Public  Grarden 
commands  a  good  view  towards 
the  castle  and  the  mountain 
ranges  beyond.  Formerly  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  old  lacquer  and 
other  relics  belonging  to  the  ex- 
lord  of  Sendai,  as  well  as  the 
presents  given  by  the  Pope  to 
the  mission  sent  to  Bome  in  1614 
by  Date  Masamune,  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  town;  but  they  have 
lately  been  dispersed  to  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  Some  of 
these  interesting  relics  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Ueno 
in  Tokyo  (p.  124).  The  Convict 
Prison  oi  Sendai  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  Japan.  Outside  Sendai,  at 
Aramahi  on  the  N.,  are  a  number 
of  potteries  where  coarse  pans  and 
jars  are  manufactured. 

Though  Sendai  is  ordinarily 
treated  as  a  mere  place  of  rest 
by  the  traveller  en  rovie  to  Matsu- 
shima  or  Yezo,  a  few  hours    may 
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profitably  be  spent  there  ia  visit- 
ing the  temple  of  ZuVioden,  where 
lie  the  ashes  of  Date  Masamnne, 
and  returning  vi&  Atago-san.  The 
temple  stands  on  Zuiho-san,  a  part 
of  the  old  castle  grounds,  and  is 
appoached  by  an  avenue  of  lofty 
cedars.  Just  beyond  the  first  torii 
is  a  large  stone  tablet,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  over  a  hundred  8en- 
dai  men  who  fell  in  the  Satsuma 
BebeUion.  The  temple  is  then 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
sixteen-petalled  chrysanthemum  (a 
crest  on  the  outer  gate  retained  by 
special  permission  of  the  Mikado), 
and  the  fine  bronze  cistern  close  by, 
deserve  inspection.  The  haiden  is 
of  black  lacquer  with  coloured 
cornices.  The  kara-mon  gate  has 
some  good  carvings  of  tigers  and 
dragons;  but  they  are  inferior  to 
those  on  the  Ofcu-no-in,  where  the 
projecting  rafters  take  the  shape 
of  carvings  of  mythological  mon- 
sters. Within  is  the  tomb,  having 
upon  it  a  finely  executed  statue 
of  Date  Masamune.  On  each  side 
of  the  Oku-no-in  stand  stone  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  twenty 
faithful  retainers  who,  when  their 
lord  died,  sacrificed  their  own  lives 
in  order  to  follow  him  to  the  land  of 
shades.  The  place  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  cryptomerias,  and  resem- 
bles, but  on  a  much  less  magnificent 
scale,  the  site  of  leyasu's  tomb  at 
Nikko.  The  monument  close  by, 
erected  by  Date  Masamoto,  records 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  of  Sendai 
in  the  war  of  the  Bestoration.  Two 
other  temples  of  some  local  note 
stand  close  to  Zuihdden  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

A  path  leads  down  1.  through 
the  valley,  then  up  Atago-sanf  which 
is  a  ridge  facing  the  town  and 
commanding  an  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  river  winds  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  city  spreads 
out  in  front  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
foliage,  the  "  seven  hills  *'  of  Nada- 
tsu-mori  stand  in  a  row  behind, 
while  r.  stretches  a  broken  country 


consisting  of  uplands  dotted  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and  an  open  plain 
beyond  extending  to  tiie  sea.  The 
summit  of  the  sacred  isle  of  Ein- 
kwa-zan  is  also  visible  on  clear 
days.  A  path  descends  to  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  on  a  long  bridge  of 
planks. 

There  are  various  other  minor 
places  of  interest  in  Sendai  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  spring- 
time the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
twonsf oik  is  the  cherry  plantation 
and  avenue  of  the  temple  of  Shdka, 
which  then  presents  a  gay  scene. 

Diverging  considerably  to  the  E., 
the  railway  line  passes  throiigh  a 
fertile  stretch  of  country,  with  little 
to  arrest  the  traveller's  attention. 

MatBusliiina  {Inn  at  station) 
takes  its  name  from  the  well-known 
vill.  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Sendai,  1  ri  distant.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  spot,  see 
Boute  72.  Between  this  station 
and  the  next,  we  pass  r.  a  large 
mere  called  Shinai^uma,    From 

Kogota,  omnibuses  run  to  Wa- 
kuya,  1}  ri,  and  to  FkAmkaioa  places 
of  some  note  on  the  Oshu  Eaido 
highway,  2  ri.  The  saddle-shaped 
peak  in  the  distance  far  to  the  1.  of 
the  station  of 

Ishikoshi  is  one  of  the  many 
Japanese  mountains  called  Koma- 
ga-take,  or  "  Pony  Peak." 

Ichinoseki  {Inn,  Kame-ya),  a 
town  lying  in  a  fine  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iwai-gawa,  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  Daimyo.  Here 
the  railway  strikes  the  valley  of 
the  KUakami-gawa,  which  it  fol- 
lows up  past  Morioka. 

ThiB  important  river  riees  at  the  vill. 
of  Midd  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Biknohfi,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  175  m.  due  S.  to  Eo-Funakoehl. 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
flowing  8.  into  the  Bay  of  Sendai  at  Ishi- 
nomaki,  the  other  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  has  numerous  affluents,  and  affords 
ready  means  of  transport  for  the  produce 
of  the  large  extent  of  country  drained  by 
it.  Trout  are  plentiful  in  it  and  the 
other  rivers  of  this  part  of  Japan. 


KozenjL     Chusonji, 
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[From  Kozenji,  abont  2}  m. 
from  IchinoBeM  by  jinrikisha, 
river  steamers  run  daily  to 
Ishiruymaki  and  Shiogama, 
starting  at  daylight,  and  reach- 
ing IshinomaJd  abont  noon. 
After  a  short  stoppage,  the 
steamer  ascends  the  river  again 
to  enter  the  Nobiru  Canal,  and 
then  passing  through  the 
Matsushima  archipelago,  reach- 
es Shiogama  about  4  p.m. 
Delays,  however,  are  frequent, 
owing  to  the  numerous  stop- 
pages on  the  way  to  take  in 
cargo.  The  river  scenery  is 
pretty  in  places,  but  the  steam- 
ers are  small  and  uncomfor- 
table. Stations  from  which 
large  square  nets  are  dropped 
into  the  river  by  levers,  are 
seen  on  the  perpendicular 
bluffs.  The  slate  quarries,  for 
which  Ishinomaki  is  noted,  are 
passed  on  the  1,  before  reach- 
ing the  town.] 

At  a  distance  of  2^  ri  from  Ichi- 
noseki  stands  the  far-famed 
monastery  of  Chusor^iy  io-  which 
many  interesting  relics  of  Yoshi- 
tsune  and  Benkei  are  preserved. 
Permission  to  inspect  them  can  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the 
liocal  Government  Office  {Ghin- 
YdkusJio)  in  lohinoseki.  The  build- 
ings, now  simply  retained  as  store- 
rooms, are  still  under  the  care  of 
Buddhist  priests,  who  will  conduct 
visitors  around.  A  fee  should  be 
offered  on  leaving,  ostensibly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings, 
which  indeed  sadly  need  repair. 

Chusonji  was  founded  by  Jikaku  Daishi 
in  tlie  9th  century,  and  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  under  the  patron- 
age of  Fujiwara  Kiyohira  at  the  beglning 
of  the  12th  century.  The  buildings  once 
numbered  aa  many  as  forty,  with  dwel- 
lings for  three  hundred  priests. 

JinnMshas  may  be  taken  as  far 
as  the  approach  to  ChtLsonji, — an 
ext^isive  avenue  of  grand  crypto- 
merias.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  go  further  except  on  foot ; 


it  was  incumbent  in  old  days  on 
the  Mikado's  envoy  himself  to 
alight  here,  even  if  he  were  merely 
passing  by  the  sacred  hill.  A 
short  distance  up  the  avenue^fhib 
wide  view  is  obtained  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kitakami-gawa  and  of 
the  mountains  separating  it  from 
the  sea.  The  principal  buildings 
shown  are  the  Jiz5-d6,  Eonjikl- 
do,  Issaikyo-do,  and  Benzaiten-do. 
All  are  plain  wooden  structures, 
devoid  of  either  colour  or  orna- 
ment, except  for  some  carvings  and 
flower-paintings  on  the  JlzS^d, 
the  first  building  met  with  on  the 
1.  of  the  avenue.  It  contains  figures 
of  Yoshitsune  and  Benkei,  said  to 
be  their  own  handiwork.  In  the 
Issaikyd-do  are  three  complete  sets 
of  the  sutras  that  form  the  canon 
of  Buddhist  scripture.  But  the 
most  interesting  is  the  Konfihirdd^ 
once  covered  with  a  coating  of  gold 
that  gave  it  the  name  of  HUcaru-do, 
or  Guttering  Hall,  by  which  it  is 
still  most  commonly  known;  but 
only  faint  traces  of  the  gold  are  now 
discernible.  In  it  repose  the  ashes 
of  three  redoubtable  members  of 
the  Fujiwara  family,  — Kiyohira, 
Hidehira,  and  Hotohira.  The  main 
internal  pillars  are  lacquered,  and 
inlaid  with  a  kind  of  mother-of- 
pearl  work  called  shippo'Sogon.  On 
each  of  these  are  also  observable 
traces  of  representations  of  twelve 
Buddhist  deities.  Here  as  else- 
where, however,  time  and  neglect 
have  left  their  mark.  Among  thip 
treasures  carefuUy  preserved,  are 
two  paintings  of  Chusonji  'by 
Kanaoka,  the  first  great  Japanese 
painter;  also  portraits  of  Yoshi- 
tsune and  Benkei,  said  to  be  by 
themselves  like  the  figures  men- 
tioned above  ; — good,  bold  pieces 
of  colouring.  The  relics  here  in- 
clude some  fine  images  of  the  chief 
deities  worshipped  by  the  Tendai 
sect.  Benkei's  sword  and  other 
possessions  may  be  seen  in  the  Ben- 
zaiten^o.  Altogether,  the  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  both  artistic  and 
historic  interest  is  rich  and  varied. 
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and  well  merits  inspection.  In- 
stead of  retnming  to  Ichinoseki, 
the  traveller  may  resume  his  jour- 
ney northwards  by  train  at 

Maizawa  1  7*i  24  cho  beyond 
Chusonji.  Just  before  reaching 
this  station,  the  Koromo-gawa  is 
crossed,— a  river  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  that  end- 
ed the  hero  Yoshitsune's  career  (see 
p.  86).    Near 

Mizusawa  {Inn^  Eamenosn),  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  military 
headquarters  {Ghinjufu)  of  the 
Governor-GeneriU  of  Oshu,  a  nam-e 
which  in  early  times  included  all 
N.E.  Japan.  The  Wagakawa,  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Eita- 
kami,  is  crossed  just  before  reaching 

Eiirosa^a-jiri  {Inn  by  Nomura 
Nisuke).  Small  steamers  some- 
times ascend  the  Eitakami  as  far 
as  this  place.  Here,  too,  a  pic- 
turesque road  to  Akita  diverges  1. 
over  the  mountains  (see  p.  516). 

Hanamaki  (Inn  by  *Kikushichi). 
The  railway  station  is  about  1  m. 
from  the  town.  About  9  m.  from 
Hanamaki,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Toyosawa,  lie  the  hot  springs  of 
Osawa,  offering  better  accom- 
modation than  any  of  the  other 
spas  in  the  prefecture.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
alum.  JinriMshas  are  available  all 
the  way.  The  most  prominent 
mountains  seen  on  the  £.  are 
Bokka-uchi-yama  and  Hayachine- 
yama,  whioh  latter  is  also  known 
as  Soohiho-san ;  on  the  W.,  Nansho- 
zan  and  Oanju-san. 

Hiztime  {Inn  by  Uchikawa).  The 
railway  continues  along  the  r. 
bank  o£  the  Kitakami,  and  crosses 
the  river  Shizuku-ishi  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Kitakami,  before 
entexing 

Morioka  {Inns,  Mntsu-kwau, 
at  station;  Takayo,  in  Muika- 
cho).  This,  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture  o£  Iwate,  and  formerly 
the  castle-town  of  the  Daimyd  of 
Nambu,  lies  1  m^  distant  from  its 
railway  station,  and  is  prettily 
situated  in    a  plain  guarded   by 


Ganju-san  and  other  lofty  moun- 
tains. Morioka  is  noted  for  its 
kettles,  spun-silk  goods,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  American  apples  and 
quinces  being  now  extensively 
grown.  The  kettles  differ  from 
those  of  Osaka  and  Kyoto  in  being 
a  rusty  red  colour,  and  in  the  an- 
nealing to  which  they  are  subject- 
ed. The  ore  used  in  their  manu- 
facture comes  from  near  the  £. 
coast,  and  has  a  high  reputation. 
G^me  is    abundant    in  winter. 

About  1  ri  from  the  town,  a  grove  of 
cryptomerias  is  seen  on  a  bluff  overhang- 
ing the  river.  Here  it  was  that  the  rebel 
Abe-no-Sadatd  had  his  castle,  which, 
after  a  stubborn  resistance,  was  over- 
thrown by  Hachiman  Taro  (see  p,  71). 
Long  afterwards — so  the  story  goes— when 
Nambu  wished  to  build  a  castle  on  the 
same  spot,  the  Shdgun's  government, 
remembering  the  difficulty  formerly  ex- 
perienced in  overcoming  the  rebel  Abe, 
refused  to  grant  permission,  so  that  the 
fortress  was  erected  on  the  hill  which 
afterwards  became  the  centre  of  Morioka. 

Among  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  the 
town  stand  a  number  of  decaying 
Buddhist  temples,  the  best  of  which 
is  Hdonjiy  possessing  well-preserved 
gilt  images  of  the  Fiye  Hundred 
Bakan.  Thei  sepia  drawing  of  a 
flying  dragon  on  the  roof  by  Haya- 
shima  Benshin,  an  artist  of  the 
Kano  school,  shows  much  merit. 
In  another  temple,  called  8h5juj%, 
is  a  unique  pair  of  ancient  screens 
depicting  Europeans,  some  of  whom 
are  unmistakably  Franciscan  friars. 

Th«9e  screens  were  brought  here  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  a  daughter  of 
Gamd  Ujisato,Lord  of  Hida,  who  came  as 
bride  to  the  Lord  of  Nambn ;  but  their 
previous  history  is  unknown.  Till  re- 
cently they  were  exhibited  only  once  a 
year,  and  awakened  the  superstltioas 
horror  of  the  country-folk,  who  believed 
that  human  gore  had  been  mixed  vritb. 
the  pigments  in  order  to  give  them  their 
bri^t  hue. 

[Ganju-san,  also  called  Iwate- 
aan  (6,800  ft.),  is,  from  its 
regular  logarithmic  curves,  a 
beautiful  object  to  those  travel- 
ling up  or  down  the  Nortliem 
line.  It  can  be  ascended  from 
Morioka  by  starting  early  in 
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jinrikisha  with  two  men,  and 
going  to  the  sulphni;  baths  of 
Daishaku  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  the  water  for 
which  is  bronght  down  in 
pipes  from  AmViari,  2  m.  high- 
er up.  The  jinrikisha  shoxild 
be  left  at  the  hamlet  for  the 
retnm  journey.  Daishaku, 
which  lies  about  7  ri  from 
Morioka,  can  be  reached  in 
time  for  lunch,  and  the  after- 
noon pleasantly  employed  in 
a  climb  to  the  source  of  the 
hot  springs  at  Amihari. 

It  is  a  hard  day's  climb  from 
Daishaku  to  the  top  of  Ganju- 
san  and  book ;  but  the  traveller 
has  two  nights'  rest,  and  hot 
sulphur  baths  to  refresh  his 
weary  limbs.  The  ascent  of 
the  mountain  is  easy  ,for  the 
first  few  miles ;  but  gradually 
it  begins  to  zigzag  up,  between 
and  over  the  roots  of  trees. 
Sometimes  it  follows  the  ridge 
of  a  spur,  and  then  descends 
to  cross  a  valley,  in  one  place 
coming  out  on  a  solfatara, 
where  the  hot  water  boils  up 
and  mingles  with  a  cold  stream. 
The  structure  of  the  mountain 
may  be  compared  to  three 
joints  of  a  telescope,  there 
being  a  lower  thick  cone,  then 
a  rim  or  crater,  then  a  second 
cone  followed  by  a  second  rim 
or  crater,  and  finally  a  third 
cone.  On  reaching  the  outside 
of  the  first  crater,  a  slight  de- 
tour brings  one  to  a  ridge  £(&- 
parating  two  little  lakes.  From 
this  spot  there  is  another  steep 
climb  to  the  rim  of  the  second 
crater,  on  the  floor  of  which 
stands  a  hut  for  pilgrims.  The 
last  part  of  the  ascent  from 
here  is  up  a  slope  of  fine  lapilli, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  27°. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  is 
really  the  knife-like  edge  of 
another  crater,  half-a-mile  in 
diameter,  in  whose  centre  rises 
a  small  cone  breached  on 
its   S.£.   side.     Strewn  along 


the  edge,  lie  numerous  offer- 
ings to  the  mountain  god, 
which  have  been  brought  up 
by  pilgrims — principally  pieces 
of  &eet-iron  shaped  like  spear- 
heads, and  varying  in  length 
from  2  or  3  in.  to  2  or  3  ft. 
The  interior  of  the  cone  may 
be  entered  by  climbing  over 
the  breach. 

On  returning,  it  is  better  to 
take  the  direct  road  towards 
the  vill.  of  ShizukU'ishi,  cross- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  outside 
crater  just  behind  the  pilgrims' 
hut,  and  descending  a  long 
rocky  spur.  The  return  from 
Daishaku  can  be  varied  by 
crossing  the  Shizaku-ishi  river 
at  the  ferry)  and  going  to  the 
pleasant  hot  springs  of  Tsunagi. 
By  following  a  short  way  fur- 
ther up  the  valley,  the  baths  of 

Oshuku  (also  called  Uguisu- 
no-yado)  are  reached.  From 
here  the  road  to  Morioka,  13  m., 
leads  along  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Shizuku-ishi  river. 

Those  pressed  for  time  can 
ascend  Ganju-san  most  expedi- 
tiously from  Yanagixawa-nmraj 
about  4  ri  from  Morioka,  start- 
ing on  horseback  in  the  after- 
noon. The  accommodation  at 
the  little  inn  is  miserable;  but 
by  engaging  guides  and  using 
torches,  the  ascent  can  be  be- 
gun about  midnight  and  the 
top  reached  at  daylight, — dis- 
tance only  2  ri  23  ehd.  To 
make  up  for  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  way,  the 
climb  is  so  steep  in  places 
that  chains  are  fastened  in  the 
rocks  to  hold  on  by.] 

Leaving  Morioka,  we  enter  on  by 
far  the  finest  section  of  the  whole 
railway  journey,— 5  hrs.  of  constant 
picturesque  change,  reminding  one 
of  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  line  first  runs  over  a 
moor  at  the  base  of  Gkvnju-san,  and 
crosses  the  Kitakami-gawa,  which 
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it  has  so  long  followed,    shortly 
before  reaching 

Kdxna*  Here  Ganju-san  appears 
as  a  perfectly  symmetrical  cone, 
while  on  the  spectator's  immediate 
r.  rises  another  lovely  cone  called 
Himegami-dake.  Behind  this  latter, 
on  the  slopes  of  8ato-yama,  is  a 
horse-breeding  establishment  for 
the  Imperial  stables. 

Apropos  of  this,  it  maybe  interesting  to 
note  that  mares  are  almost  exclusively 
used  in  Northern  Japan,  whereas  in  Tdkyd 
and  its  neighbourhood  only  stallions  are 
to  be  seen. 

A  good  road  leads  1.  from  this 
station  to  the  mining  district  of 
KazunOy  distant  some  14  rL  The 
line  now  runs  between  moderately 
high  pine-clad  hills  to 

Numakunai  (Jnn  by  Yamaguchi 
Eihei),  the  last  vill.  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kitakami,  and  over  the 
Nakayama-t5ge  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mabechi-gawa. 

Nakayama  {Inn,  Shibata-ya),  at 
the  smnmit  of  the  pass,  1,500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  point 
reached  on  the  whole  joiimey  from 
Tokyo  to  Aomori.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  a  large  horse-breed- 
ing establishment  of  the  War  De- 
partment, which  produces  1,000, 
animals  yearly.  Delightful  is  now 
the  run  down  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Mabechi-gaica  amongst  hills 
crowned  with  every  variety  of  tim- 
ber, the  river  flashing  in  and  out  as 
the  train  crosses  and  recrosses  it. 
Lacquer-trees  line  the  pathways, 
and  dot  the  fields  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  Mfuiy  long  tunnels  occur  in 
this  part  of  the  journey.    After 

Icmnolie  {Inn,  Horiguchi), 

Ichi'iio-Tte  means  the  "first  gate"  or 
'<  outpost,"  San^no-he  the  third,  and  so  on, 
the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar  names  in 
North-Eastem  Japan  being  referable  to 
their  origin  in  successive  posts  of  defence 
against  the  Aino  aborigines. 

occurs  the  longest  of  these  tunnels, 
^  m.,  on  emerging  from  which  we 
are  greeted  by  a  fine  view,  including 
r.  the  ridge  of  Sue-no-matsu-yama, 
celebrated  in  classical  poetry. 


Every    Japanese    has    the    following 
stanza  by  heart :— 

Chigiriki  na 

Katami  ni  gode  wo 
Shibori-Uutm 

Sue-no-matsu-yama 

Kami  Icosqyi  to  toa 

which  conveys  a  vow  of  mutual  love  to 
last  till  the  billows  shall  o'ertop  this 
mountidn's  crest,  or  in  other  words  for 
ever. 

Fukuoka  {Inn,  Murai),  the  best 
town  between  Morioka  and  Aomori, 
lies  in  a  valley  f  m.  north  of  its 
railway  station. 

San-no-he  {Inn,  Wada)  is  1  m. 
south  of  its  station.  The  conspicu- 
ous peak  on  the  immediate  r.  of  the 
Hue  is  Nagui-dake  (2,660  ft.),  which 
can  be  easily  climbed  in  2  hrs.,  and 
affords  a  remarkable  view,  including 
Herai-dake  and  Hakoda-dake.  A 
road,  described  in  Boute  78,  runs 
from  San-no-he  to  the  secluded 
waters  of  lovely  Xafc«  Totoada.  The 
most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
journey  is  now  over.  The  railway, 
on  leaving  San-no-he,  abandons  the 
Oshfl  Kaid5  and  makes  a  considera- 
ble detour  to  the  E.  The  old  high- 
way passed  through  several  fair- 
sized  towns,  and  Qver  rolling  coun- 
try appropriate  to  grazing  purposes. 
Sawbongi,  one  of  the  chief  places  on 
the  way,  deserves  a  visit  from  those 
interested  in  horse  breeding,  as  it 
is  the  largest  remount  depot  in  the 
empire.  The  chief  Government 
stud  is  on  the  slope  of  Haohiman- 
dake,  near  Shichi-no-he,  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  N.W. 

Shiriuchi  {Inn,  Sagawa-ya> 
stands  in  an  extensive  rioeplain 
watered  by  the  Mabechi-gawa„ 
which  by  this  time  has  grown  to  a 
wide  and  sluggish  river,  with  low 
hills  in  the  distance  on  every  hand. 
A  branch  line  leads  hence  to  the 
'  sea-port  of  HachUno-he,  5  m.  Tra- 
vellers delayed  here  might  find 
the  local  holiday  resort  of  Same 
a  better  place  to  stay  at.  A  short 
distance  beyond 

Sbixuoda,  we  cross  the  Momoishi- 
l  gawa,  a  stream  running  out  of  Lake 
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Towada  and  affording  good  salmon 
fishing ;  thence  over  moorland, 
where  horses  and  cattle  are  bred,  to 

Numasaki,  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ogaxoara  Lagoon,  whose 
two  parts  are  known  respectively 
as  Ane-nnma  and  Imoto-numa,  or 
the  Elder  and  Younger  Sister. 

Noheji,  or  Nobechi  {Inn,  Sendai- 
ya),  is  a  port  at  the  S.E.  comer  of 
Aomori  Bay. 

[A  coast  road  runs  due  N.  hence 
to  the  halchet-shaped  penin- 
sula of  Tonaxni.  It  is  pic- 
turesque, affording  constant 
lovely  views  of  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Kamafuse-san  with 
Osore-zan  behind.  Unfortun- 
ately the  accommodation  is 
everywhere  poor,  except  at 
Tanahu,  whence  the  ascent  of 
Eamafuse-san  is  easily  made. 
The  W.  coast  is  rocky,  the  E. 
sandy.  A  railway  is  proposed 
from  Noheji^  N.  through  O- 
minato  and  Obata  to  Omazaki, 
the  northern  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula, whence  Hakodate  would 
be  reached  by  steamer  in  2 
hrs.  instead  of  the  present  6 
hrs.  passage  from  Aomori.] 

The  line  now  follows  the  shore  of 
Aomori  Bay,  partly  under  snow- 
sheds,  to 

Kominato,  and  crosses  the  little 
peninsula  wMch  divides  the  bay 
into  two  parts.  Here  the  prettily 
shaped  hills  of  Tsugaru  show  up  to 
the  1.  like  an  assemblage  of  minia- 
ture Fujis.    Continuing  past 

AaamuslLi  {Inn,  Mikuni),  noted 
for  its  hot  springs,  and  along  the 
rocky  and  picturesque  shore,  we 
at  length  reach  Aomori,  which  has 
two  stations,  viz. 

TTramachi  (Inns,  *Nakashima- 
ya,  some  European  dishes  obtain- 
able ;  Kagi-ya),  where  travellers  for 
Hakodate  alight,  and  where  also 
the  best  accommodation  is  to  be 
had,  and 

Aomori  proper.  This,  the  capital 
of  the  prefecture  of  the  same  name, 


stands  at  the  head  of  Aomori  Bay 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Arakawa,  which  drains  an 
extensive  plain  shut  in  by  high 
hills.  Its  straight,  wide  streets 
give  it  an  aspect  unusual  for  Japan, 
and  the  shops  are  large  and  well- 
supplied.  Quantities  of  salmon  are 
caught  in  the  bay;  and  besides 
dried  salmon  and  sharks'  fins, 
furs  from  Tezo  and  cheap  lacquer 
are  to  be  seen  in  abundance.  The 
lacquer  is  of  a  peculiar  varie- 
gated Mnd,  called  Kara-nuri,  Tsu- 
garu  nuri,  or  Baka-nuri,  The  best 
shop  is  that  of  the  ShVckl  Jusan 
Kvxiisha,  A  considerable  trade 
passes  through  Aomori,  as  it  is  the 
HtiIt  connecting  Hakodate  with  the 
province  of  Mutsu  and  the  district 
of  Nambu  in  Kikuchu.  It  is  also 
the  chief  outlet  of  the  large  migra- 
tion of  country-people,  who  an- 
nually cross  over  to  Yezo  in  the 
spring  for  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  that  island,  returning  in 
autumn  to  their  homes  on  the 
mainland. 

There  is  daily  steam  communica- 
tion between  Aomori,  Hakodate, 
and  Mororan,  the  steamers  general- 
ly leaving  late  at  night.  It  is  advisa- 
ble in  the  summer  to  secure  one's 
berth  by  letter  beforehand,  as  the 
cabin  accommodation  is  limited. 


ROUTE  72. 

Matsushima  and  Kinkwa-zan. 

THE         matsushima        ABCHIPEIiAGO. 
NOBIBU.      ISHINOMAKI. 

By  train  from  Sendai  on  the 
Northern  Railway  to  Shiogama  in 
^  hr.  by  branch  line. 

The  archipelago  of  pine-clad  islets 
coUectiYely  bearing  the  name  of  Matsu- 
shima has  been  famed  for  its  beanty  ever 
since  Northern    Japan     was    conquered 
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from  the  Aino  aboTigtnes  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  is  one  of  the  San-kei,  or  "  Three 
MoBt  Beautiful  Scenes"  of  the  empire,  the 
other  two  being  Miyajima  and  Ama-no- 
hashidate.  A  lengthened  form  of  the 
name,  Shiogama-no-Matsushima,  i.e.,  "the 
Fine  Islands  of  Shiogama, "  is  sometimes 
made  use  of,  Shiogama  oeing  the  town 
on  the  coast  where  the  curious  landscape 
begins. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  islands  is 
to  row  or  sail  across  to  the  hamlet 
which  has  bon-owed  the  name  of 
Matsushima  (under  2  hrs.  with  a 
fair  breeze).  Instead  of  taking  the 
boat  back  again,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  engage  jlnrikishas  to 
Matsushima  station,  1  ri,  whence 
train  to  Sendai.  The  expedition 
may  equally  well  be  made  in  the 
reverse  way. 

If  it  is  desired  to  include  Ishi- 
nomaki  and  Einkwa-zan  in  the 
trip,  the  whole  should  be  done  by 
steamer,  whose  deck  affords  an 
excellent  view  of  the  islands. 
These  steamers  ply  daily  between 
Shiogama  and  Ishinomaki,  starting 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  train 
from  Sendai.  The  passage  to  Ishino- 
maki occupies  about  3  hrs.,  or  rather 
less  when  weather  permits  of  the 
small  river,  steamers  going  outside 
the  bar  at  Nobiru,  instead  of  taking 
the  leugtbier  canal  route.  The  larger 
boats  which  connect  with  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kicaishd's  steamers 
at  Oginohama  on  their  voyages  to 
and  from  Yokohama  and  Hakodate, 
also  pass  through  the  little  archi- 
pelago, and  take  from  2  to  3  hrs.  to 
cover  the  distance  between  Shioga- 
ma and  Oginohama. 

Shiogama  (Innsy  Ota-ya,  Asa- 
no-ya,  near  station  and  pier). 

The  Temple  J  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists 
and  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Horenji,  enjoys  local  celebrity.  It 
has  been  transferred  to  the  worship 
of  the  Shint5  god  Shiogama  Dai- 
myojin,  a  son  of  the  creator  Izanagij 
and  the  reputed  discoverer  of  the 
manufacture  of  salt  by  evaporation 
from  sea-water,  the  word  Shioga- 
ma meaning  Salt-Cauldron.    In  the 


temple  court  will  be  noticed  a 
sun-dial  inscribed  with  Boman 
figures. 

It  bears  date  1783,  and  was  presented 
by  Bin  Shihei.  a  writer  noted  for  his 
zealous  advocacy  of  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  foreign  aggression,  which 
he  prophetically  foresaw. 

There  is  likewise  a  handsome 
though  weather-beaten  iron  lan- 
tern, presented  by  the  warrior  Izumi 
Sabui-o  Tadahira  in  A.D.  1187.  But 
in  the  temple's  present  state,  the 
magnificent  cryptomenas  and  other 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  whose  deep 
riiade  it  stands,  undoubtedly  form 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  place. 
Shiogama  is  noted  for  its  ink-stones. 

About  IJ  ri  from  Shiogama  by 
jinrikisha,  stands  a  stone  monu- 
ment called  Tsubo-no-Iahi  to  com- 
memorate the  former  presence  of 
a  castle  named  Taga-Joy  built  in 
A.D.  624.  At  that  time  the  Ainos 
still  occupied  the  country  to  the 
north,  and  an  inscription  states 
that  the  frontier  lay  only  120  n 
(probably  of  6  cho  each,  that  is  49 
miles)  distant.  Old  pottery  is  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Shiogama  to  the  hamlet 
of 

Matsusliinia  {InnSy  Matsu- 
shima Hotel,  Kwangetsu-ro),  is  a 
delightful  sail  amidst  the  promon- 
tories, bays,  and  islets,  which 
stretch  along  the  coast  for  18  ri 
as  far  as  Kmkwa-zan,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  group. 

There  are  said  to  be  88  islands  between 
Shiogama  and  Matsushima,  and  808  in  all 
between  Shiogama  and  Kinkwa-zan,  of 
which  very  few  are  inhabited.  But  eight 
and  its  compounds  are  favourite  round 
numbers  with  the  Japanese,  and  more- 
over the  smallest  rocks  are  included  in 
the  enumeration.  The  average  height  of 
the  islands  is  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.,  the 
highest  300  ft.  All  are  formed  of  volcanio 
tufa,  into  which  the  sea  makes  rapid 
inroads,  hollowing  out  tunnels'  and 
archways  in  numerous  places.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  smaller  isles  disappear  by 
this  process  of  erosion  while  their  number 
is  maintained  by  the  gradual  breaking  up 
of  peninsulas. 

Each  island,  down  to  the  least, 
has  received  a  separate  name,  many 
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of  them  fantastic,  as    "Buddha's 
Entry  into  Nirvana,"  "Question  and 
Answer  Island,"  "the  Twelve  Im- 
perial Consorts,"  and  so  on ;  and  no 
less  fantastic  than  the  names  are 
the  shapes  of  the  islands  them- 
selves.   In  almost  every  available 
nook  stands  one  of  those  thousand 
pine-trees  that  have  given  name  and 
fame  to  the  locality.    At  the  hamlet 
of  Matsushima,  the  temple  of  Zui- 
ganji,    containing    the     ancestral 
tablets  of  the  r^te   family,    will 
well  repay  a  visit,  though  its  ex- 
terior is  not  promising.     In  the 
outer  court,  in  front  of  a  small  cave 
called  the  Hdshin  ga  Iwaya,  stand 
two  lai^e  figures  of  Ewannon  cut 
in  slate-stone.     There  is    also   a 
well-carved  wooden  figure  of  Date 
Masamune  (sed  p.  70)  in  a  shrine 
behind  the  chief  altar.    The  vari- 
ous   apartments    of    the    temple 
are  handsomely    decorated;    and 
when    the    gold   foil    so    lavishly 
strewn  about  was  fresh,  the  effect 
must  have  been  very  fine.    It  is 
also  worth  strolling    over   to  the 
quaint  islet  of  Oshima,  which  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by 
bridge.    Specimens  of  non-hollow 
bamboo  are  brought  for  sale  to  the 
vill.  of  Matsushima,  but  being  rare, 
are    somewhat    expensive.     They 
are  used  for  making  seals.    Two  n 
distant  lies 

Tomiyama,  a  hill  from  which 
by  far  the  best  general  view  of  the 
archipelago  is  obtained,  and  where 
any  traveller  who,  during  the  boat 
journey  from  Shiogama,  may  have 
been  disappointed  with  his  trip,  will 
allow  that  the  locality  possesses 
great  beauty,  even  should  he  think 
that  this  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated by  Japanese  popular  con- 
vention. The  whole  distance  may 
be  accomplished  in  jinrikishas,  ex- 
cepting the  last  3  chd  leading  up  to 
the  temple  of  Taikdji,  which  stands 
near  the  top  of  the  ascent  and 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Tamura  Maro  (see  p. 
83).  From  this  spot  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  maze  of  islets  and  promon- 


tories, land  and  sea  being  mixed  in 
inextricable  but  lovely  confusion. 
In  the  direction  of  Shiogama,  the 
double  peak  of  Shiraishi-no-take 
may  be  descried  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, while  to  the  r.  rises  the  range 
dividing  the  province  of  Biknzen 
from  those  of  Uzen  and  Ugo.  The 
highest  hill  to  the  1.  is  on  the  island 
of  Funairi-shima,  above  the  port  of 
Ishibama,  a  place  of  call  for  mer- 
chant steamers.  Tomiyama,  being 
but  a  short  distance  off  the  main- 
road  to  Ishinomaki,  may  be  taken 
on  the  way  thither  either  by  jinriki- 
sha  or  hasha, — altogether  about 
9  ri  from  Matsushima.  Another 
panorama  of  the  islands,  by  some 
considered  even  superior  to  that 
from  Tomiyama,  can  be  gained 
from  the  small  temple  on  the 
top  of  Ogidani,  a  hill  about  1}  m. 

walk  from  Matsushima  village.  A 
rough  but  pretty  track  over  the 
hills  leads  hence  to  Shiogama. 

In  going  by  steamer  from  Shio- 
gama, the  islets  are  left  behind 
after  an  hour's  sail,  and  the  canal 
which  connects  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  bay  with  Nobiru  is  entered. 

Nobiru  (poor  accommodation). 
The  so-called  port  of  this  place 
is  little  more  than  a  creek  with 
5  or  6  ft.  draught  of  water,  and 
has  a  bar  across  its  mouth. 

Some  years  ago,  the  oonrse  of  the  river 
was  altered  by  making  a  cutting  to  a 
point  about  2  m.  inland,  where  tiiere  is  a 
wide  bend.  It  was  expected  that  the  flow 
of  the  river  in  its  new  bed  would  suffice 
to  keep  the  channel  clear,  that  the  old 
bed  of  the  Namse-gawa  would  be  avail- 
able to  take  off  any  superfluous  amount 
of  water  in  times  of  flood,  and  that  the 
bar  could  be  kept  down  by  dredging. 
But  all  attempts  to  effect  this  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

The  CanaU  10  m.  in  length,  con« 
necting  Nobiru  with  the  Eitakami- 
gawa  2  m.  above  Ishinomaki,  is 
part  of  the  original  scheme  for 
making  Nobira  the  chief  port  in 
the  Bay  of  Sendai,  the  mouth 
of  the  Eitakami  being  also  ex- 
posed   to    the    full  sweep  of  the 
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Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  violent 
S.W.  gales  that  drive  throngh  the 
MatsuBhima  group.  Aconseqnenoe 
of  this  is  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river  has  likewise  defied  all 
efforts  at  removal.  The  canal  is 
100  ft.  wide,  and  just  deep  enough 
to  admit  of  large  cargo-boats  being 
towed  through.  The  level  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  lock  at  the 
river  end.  The  river  steamers  make 
use  of  this  canal,  except  when  the 
sea  is  very  smooth  outside. 

Ishinomaki  {Innsy  Asano-ya, 
Hoshi-ya),  noted  for  its  slate-quar- 
ries and  salmon  fisheries,  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eitakami, 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Nambu  and  the  north.  It  is  a 
bustling  little  sea-port,  carrying  on 
a  fair  amount  of  ship-building  in 
European  style. 

Hydriryama,  a  hill  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  commands 
an  extensive  sea  view,  including 
the  Matsushima  archipelago,  the 
windings  of  the  river,  a  range  of 
high  mountains  inland,  and  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  town. 

Steamers  ascend  the  river  daily 
to  Kotenji  (see  p.  499),  but  the 
journey  down  the  river  is  recom- 
mended instead,  as  the  boats  run 
throujgh  to  Shiogama  in  1  day,  gene- 
rally in  from  9  to  10  hrs. 

2. — EiNKWA-ZAN. 

The  most  direct  means  of  reach- 
ing this  sacred  island  is  by  one 
of  the  Nippon  Tusen  Ktoaisha^s  tri- 
weekly steamers  to  Ogirvohama 
{InnSf  Eapi-ya,  Omori),  in  the  Bay 
of  Sendai,  whence  small  sailing- 
boats  can  be  obtained  for  Einkwa- 
zan,  a  distance  of  about  10  ri.  But 
it  is  more  generally  approached 
from  the  port  of  Ishinomaki,  where 
also  boats  are  procurable.  The 
distance  by  water  is  estimated  at 
12  ri,  of  which  2  ri  may  be 
saved  by  landiug  at  the  hamlet 
of  AVcaiDa-hama  (Inny  Izumi-ya), 
situated  in  a  small  bay  to  the 
W.  of  the  channel  separating 
Einkwa-zan   from   the   mainland. 


From    Aikawa-hama  to  the  ferry 
calley  Yamadori,  is  a  walk  of    a 
little    more  than    1    m*    over    a 
hill,  the  top  of  which  affords  an 
entrancing  view  of  Einkwa-zan  and 
the  entire  Matsushima  archipelago. 
A  short  descent  leads  thence  to  the 
ferry-house,   where   the   sonorous 
notes  of  a  fine  bronze  bell  announce 
to   the   boatmen    on    the   sacred 
island  that  passengers  are  waiting 
to  be  conveyed  across.    Boats  can- 
not be  kept  on  this  part  of  the 
mainland,  owing  to  its  exposure  to 
the  great  seas  that  roll  in  from 
the    Pacific,    whilst   the   W.    side 
of  Einkwa-zan  opposite    to   it  is 
comparatively  sheltered.    Spacious 
boats  well-manned  quickly  perform 
the  2  m.  passage,    and  land  the 
visitor  at  a  small  breakwater  on 
Kinkwa-zan,  a  short  distance 
below  the  temple  buildings.    The 
tame  deer  with    which   the  island 
abounds    form     striking     objects 
as  they  stand  on  projecting  ledges 
of  rock,  ,or  graze  quietly  by  the  side  ' 
of  the  road  that  leads  up  through 
a  wood  consisting  of  pine,  beech, 
and   chestnut    trees.      The    only 
buildings  on  the  island  are  those 
attached  to  the  temples  at  which 
every  one  must  put   up.    If    one 
desires  to  stay  overnight,  a  contri- 
bution of  from  2  yen  to  b  yen  will 
generally   ensure   the   use  of  the 
best  room.    If   it   is   intended  to 
return  the  same  day,  a  lesser  offer- 
ing will  suffice.    Excellent  vegeta- 
rian fare  is  provided,  and  served 
up  by  acolytes.    A  request  for  a 
guide  to  conduct  the  visitor  round 
the  island   will  also  be  complied 
with. 

Einkwa-zan  is  one  of  the  moet  renown- 
ed spots  in  the  north,  and  has  been,  in 
spite  of  its  comparative  inaccessibility, 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Japan  for  centuries  past.  Snch  was  its 
sanctity  in  old  days,  and  such  the  in- 
ferior position  assigned  to  the  female  sex, 
that  no  members  of  the  latter  were 
allowed  to  gaze  on  the  island,  much  less 
set  foot  on  its  soil.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  those  days  are  past ;  but  some 
of  the  old  customs  still  linger.  For  in- 
stance,  every  pilgrim  is  conveyed  gratis 
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to  and  from  the  island,  and  receives  food 
and  shelter  from  the  priests  nntil  his 
devotions  are  over.  What  contribntion 
he  may  choose  to  make,  rests  entirely 
with  himself.— A  quaint  superstition  pre- 
vails regarding  the  deer  on  Kinkwa-zan. 
When  any  of  the  animals  are  sick,  they  are 
said  to  be  found  having  their  mouths  tied 
up  vrith  thxTM-nawa  (the  straw  roi)e  com- 
monly suspended  before  Shinto  shrines): 
and  it  is  further  asserted  that  they  refuse 
all  food  until  recovery,  when  the  bandage 
drops  oflf.  When  questioned  on  the 
subject  by  the  present  writer,  the  priests 
ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  supematoral 
agency;  but  being  ai^parently  imbued 
with  the  modem  spirit  of  enquiry,  added 
that  they  had  referred  the  matter  to  the 
professors  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
T6ky0  for  further  explanation  ! 

The  ori^n  of  the  name  Kinkwa-zan 
<'GK>lden-flower  Mountain")  is  obscure. 
Tradition  asserts  that  gold  was  found  on 
tiie  island,  then  known  as  Michinoku- 
yama;  and  the  following  lines  in  the 
Manybs^ik  an  anthology  of  the  8th  cen* 
tury,  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  dis- 
covery : 

Surtierogi  no 

Mi  yo  sdkaen  to 
Amma  nam 

Michinokuryama  ni 

Kogane  hana  saJeu 

which  means,  *'  To  add  lustre  to  the  sov- 
ereign's august  reign,  golden  flowers 
bloom  in  the  mountains  of  Michinoku  in 
the  East. "  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  glitter 
of  the  quantity  of  mica  found  in  the  soil. 

Almost  eTerything  required  by 
the  temple  immates  is  prodnced  on 
the  sj)ot.  Their  sake  is  specially 
noted  for  the  soothing  peculiarity 
that  no  headache  follows  even  un- 
limited libations,  and  every  pil- 
grim may  therefore  drink  to  his 
heart's  content.  The  chief  festi- 
vals take  place  in  Febmary,  March, 
August,  and  September. 

Einkwa-zan  sadly  exemplifies  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  Japanese  religious 
architecture  and  art.  Until  the  seventies, 
the  shrine  was  Buddhist  and  possessed 
splendid  edifices.  These  having  been 
turned  over  to  the  offtcial  Shinto  cult 
after  the  disestablishment  of  Buddhism, 
were  partially  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
stripped  of  their  ornaments.  Two  fires, 
the  last  of  which  in  1897.  completed  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  small  Shinto 
.buildings  set  up  since  then  are  but  a 
shadow  of  former  ample  magnificence. 

The  walk  to  the  summit  of  Kin- 
kwa-zan 1,480  ft,  takes  about  i  hr. 


from  the  temple,  being  but  some  16 
cho.  The  path  leads  behind  the 
main  buildings,  mostly  through 
broken  boulders  and  over  the 
interlaced  roots  of  beech-trees.  The 
objects  pointed  out  on  the  way  are 
detached  pieces  of  rock  with 
fanciful  designations.  One  of 
these  rocks,  to  judge  from  the 
immense  cairn  raised  upon  it,  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  pilgrims,  and  here  it  is  that 
Kobo  Daishi  is  said  to  have  sat  in 
meditation  when  he  visited  this 
spot.  The  glorious  view  from  the 
summit  repays  the  traveller  for  any 
difficulty  he  may  have  had  in 
reaching  Kinkwa-zan.  Nothing 
obstructs  the  vista  of  the  broad 
and  blue  Pacific ;  for  the  mountain, 
although  densely  wooded  on  all 
sides,  slopes  gradually  down  to  the 
sea.  On  the  W.  side,  the  whole 
Matsushima  archipelago  is  embrac- 
ed,— even  the  outermost  isles  to 
the  N.,  fringed  with  a  thousand 
pines  and  encircled  by  white  break- 
ers. Takahashi-yama,  a  higher 
peak  to  the  N.  W.  on  the  mainland, 
shuts  out  the  prospect  in  that 
direction  only. 

The  small  shrine  on  the  top  of 
Kinkwa-zan  is  dedicated  to  Wata- 
zumi-no-Mikoto,  the  Shintd  Gtod  of 
the  Sea.  Close  by  is  the  site  of  the 
lighthouse  which  stood  there  until 
the  erection  of  the  present  fine 
granite  structure  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island.  A  path  from  the  sum- 
mit descends  to  the  lighthouse,  and 
joins  what  is  called  the  PUgrims' 
Circuit,  a  road  round  the  island 
to  which  a  whole  day  should,  if 
possible,  be  devoted,  as  it  affords 
glimpses  of  wild  coast  scenery  un- 
surx>assed  on  the  N.E.  coast,  noted 
though  this  be  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.  This  circuit  is  estimated 
at  from  5  to  6  ri.  The  return  from 
Kinkwa-zan  is  usually  made  direct 
by  water  to  Oginohama,  Ishino- 
maki,  or — should  the  vrind  be 
favourable — Shiogama. 
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The  Nobth-East  Coast. 

fbom  mobioka '  to  miyaeo.  coabt 
boad  to  yamada,  eamaibhi,  and 
sesen-nitma. 

The  North-East  Coast,  hitherto 
comparatively  inaccessible,  can  now 
be  approached  from  several  points 
on  the  Northern  Railway.  Small 
steamers-  also  ply  at  irregnlar 
intervals  along  the  coast,  which 
deserves  to  be  better  known.  •  Spe- 
cially to  be  recommended  is  the 
portion  embracing  the  sea-board  of 
the  provinces  of  Eikuchtl  and  Bika- 
zen,  extending  southwards  from 
Miyako  to  Eesen-nnma.  The  road 
leads  over  the  necks  of  hilly  penin- 
snlas,  disclosing  marvellons  views 
of  the  fiord-like  coast  and  of  the 
mountain  ridges  that  extend  down 
to  it.  The  harbours  are  the  finest 
in  Japan,  though  unfortunately  but 
little  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
them,  as  a  mountain  range  shuts 
out  the  fertile  valley  of  theEita- 
kami-gawa  which  attracts  to  itself 
all  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  the  scanty  maritime 
population  having  to  subsist  on 
fishing  and  on  the  cultivation  of 
small  isolated  patches  of  land 
around  the  bays.  The  nature  of 
the  country  sufficiently  indicates 
the  roughness  of  the  roads  and  of 
the  accommodation  to  be  expect- 
ed. Moreover,  this  district  recently 
experienced  a  dire  calamity, — the 
great  tidal  wave  of  June,  1896, 
which  swept  away  entire  villages 
with  their  inhabitants  along  the 
whole  stretch  of  coast  extending 
from  Einkwa-zan  northwards  to 
the  Tonami  peninsula.  North  of 
Miyako,  the  mountains  recede  from 
the  sea  and  the  landscape  becomes 
monotonous. 

From  Morioka,  a  road  barely  prac- 
ticable for  jinrikishas  (horses  to  be 
preferred)  leads  to  Miyako.  The 
trip  takes  2  days'  hard  travelling, 


the  only  available  resting-place  be- 
ing Eawauchi,  almost  exactly  half- 
way. 

Itinerary, 

MORIOKA  to :—  Ei  Cho  M. 

Yanagawa  5  10  13 

Tashiro  2  U      5J 

Eadoma  2       9      5| 

Eawauchi  4       3  10 

Eawai 4       7  10^ 

Haratai  3       6      7| 

Hikime   2  26      6l 

MIYAEO    3       5      7f 

Total  27       8    66} 

Soon  after  leaving  Morioka,  the 
road  begins  a  steady  ascent  for  7 
ri,  reaching  the  water-shed  after  a 
series  of  large  elbow-bends.  The 
summit  (2,600  ft.)  is  called  Kahuio- 
kami-san,  since  here  it  was  that 
the  helmet  of  the  rebel  Sadato  was 
found  after  his  defeat  near  Ichino- 
seki  by  Hachiman  Taro  in  A.D. 
1100.  From  this  point  down  to  the 
sea,  the  road  follows  the  course  of 
the  Megaioa-kawa,  the  grandest 
scenery  coming  some  3  ri  below  the 
pass  on  its  E.  side.  Here  for  2  ri 
the  road  is  cut  out,  half  tunnel- 
wise,  high  up  along  the  face  of  the 
sheer  precipice,  which  looks  down 
upon  the  torrent  tossing  and  foam- 
ing in  its  rocky  channel.  To  see 
this  to  perfection,  an  early  start 
from  Morioka  is  oecessary.  From 
Eawauchi  to  Miyako  is  an  endless 
succession  of  picturesque  land- 
scapes, with  granite  bomders  glit- 
tering in  the  broadening  river  as 
it  sweeps  round  jutting  cliffs  and 
pillared  blocks  of  basalt.  Near 
Eadoma,  a  path  branches  off  to  the 
S.,  leading  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oyama-gawa,  whence  the  ascent  of 
Hayachine-yaTna  (6,660  ft),  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  district  E. 
of  the  Eitakami-gawa,  can  be 
made. 

Miyako  lies  on  the  shores  of  a 
bay*  5  m.  deep,  protected  by  an  is- 
land forming  a  fine  harbour. 
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'^*  Coast  Road  to  Kamaishi. 

Itinerary. 

MIYAKO  to  :—  Hi  Oho  M. 

Yamada     6  •—  UJ 

Ozuchi  5  12  13 

KAMAISHI 3  19    SJ 

Total 14  31  36J 

Horses  are  procurable  at  any  of 
these  places. 

Tamada.  Two  villages  lie  on  the 
shores  of  the  magnificent  hay  that 
forms  the  harbour  of  Yamada,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  over  1,000 
ft.  in  height. 

Kamaislii  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  rocky  inlet  2  m.  deep. 
The  ascent  of  Goyo-san,  3,900  ft., 
can  easily  be  made  from  this  place. 
About  10  m.  inland  is  a  district 
abounding  in  iron  ore  of  good 
quality,  to  work  which  large  sums 
of  money  were  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment some  twenty  years  ago,  with 
but  meagre  results. 

From  Kamaishi,  the  traveller  may 
rejoin  the  Northern  Railway  at 
Morioka  by  the  Kamaishi  Kaidd,  of 
which  the  following  is  the 

Itinerary. 

KAMAISHI  to:—  Ei  Chd  M. 

Koshi 4  31  11| 

TONO    6  20  16 

Shimo  Miyamori 5  24  13f 

Tassobe 1  19    3| 

Ohasama  2  15    6 

Otobe    4  33  12 

MORIOKA  2  aa  7 

Total    28  30  70} 

A  somewhat  more  direct  road  for 
travellers  going  southwards  diver- 
ges at  the  old  castle-town  of  Tono 
and  joins  the  railway  at  Hanamaki 
station,  1}  hr.  from  Morioka. 

The  journey  from  Kamaishi  to 
Kesen-numa  will  occupy  two  days 
on  foot,  with  very  poor  accommoda- 
tion at  the  wayside  hamlets.    From 

Kesen-numa,  a  jinrikisba  road 
leads  via   Sertmiaya  to  Ichinoseki 


on  the  Northern   Railway.      The 
distance  is  approximately  13  ri. 


ROUTE  74. 

Fbom  Yonezawa  by  thb  Miomotb 

VaiiLet  to  MubakAmz  on  the 

N.W.   Coast   and   to 

TSTJBU-GA-OKA. 

Itinerary. 

YONEZAWA  to  :—       J?t  Ch6  M. 

Komatsu  3  — -    7t 

Tenoko  3    9    8 

Oguni 9  —  22 

Funato  2  —    5 

Arazawa    2  18    6 

Miomote   3  —    7J 

Iwakuzure 5  —  12* 

MURAKAMI  5  —  12^ 

Nakamura  (by  the 

Shindd)  8  31  21J 

Arakawa    18    l{ 

Nakatsugi 1  —    2| 

Kinomata 4    6  10| 

Sakashita 3  10    8 

Tagawa-yu   2  —    5 

TSURU-GA-OKA         1  31    ^ 

Total 5415133J 

This  rough  but  picturesque  route 
is  recommended  only  to  pedestri- 
ans. The  distances  are  approxi- 
mate. Streams  have  occasionally  to 
be  forded.  Jinrikishas  can  be  taken 
from  Yonezawa  to  Funato,  from  1 
n  below  Iwakuzure  to  Murakami 
and  on  to  Nakamura,  and  again 
from  Tagawa-yu  to  Tsuru-ga-oka, 
but  must  not  be  counted  on.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  only  accommo- 
dation is  at  the  house  of  the  head- 
man of  eaoh  village. 

The  road  lies  first  along  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  then  over  a  slight 
ascent,  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Shirakawa  to 

Tenoko  {Inn,  Yamagata-ya).  The 
old  road  over  the  Sakmra-toge  is  no 
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longer  nsed.  The  new  road  leads 
oyer  the  Uzu-tdge,  then  down  the 
valley,  and  even'tnally  through  the 
fine  gorge  of  the  Uzu-gawa.  It 
is  in  places  almost  tunnelled  out  of 
the  cliffs  above  the  stream.  Snow 
lies  in  patches  here  till  the  middle 
of  June.  Bde-sany  towering  to  a 
height  of  7,130  ft.,  is  well  seen  to 
the  1.  before  reaching 

Og^uni  {Inn  by  Nozawa  Yohei). 
Thence  a  very  bad  jinrikisha  road 
and  a  ferry  over  the  Arakawa  lead 
to  Fkiwito.  From  Araaawa  a  road 
direct  to  Murakami  branches  off  1. 
The  path  to  Miomote — a  mountain 
trail — keeps  on  up  the  valley,  climbs 
a  spur  of  Washi-ga-8U,  or  the  Ea- 
gles* Eyrie  (4,140  f  t.)i  and  crosses  a 
long  pass  whose  successive  dips  bear 
Afferent  names.  Asahi-dake  (6,530 
ft.)  is  seen  to  the  r.  After  2  ri  the 
path  descends  to  a  stream  which 
has  to  be  forded,  whence  1  ri  more 
takes  the  traveller  to  the  Miomote- 
gavxiy  a  river  famed  for  its  beauty. 
This  too  may  have  to  be  forded ; 
but  usually  a  boat  can  be  found  by 
continuing  up  the  bank  to  a  pool 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge.  On  a 
little  level  space  opposite  stands 

Miomote  (accommodation  at  the 
temple),  surrounded  by  hills  entire- 
ly wooded  except  for  ledges  of  rook. 
A  highly  picturesque  ramble  of  10 
chd  may  be  taken  up  the  gorge  of  the 
Miomote-gawa.  The  track  to  Iwa- 
kuzure,  which  is  very  rough — the 
distance  is  5  ri  and  occupies  7  hours 
— leads  straight  up  the  Axaki-zakai 
opposite  to  a  spring  called  Hdnoki 
Shimizu,  or  Magnolia  Spring,  and 
Uienoe  over  steep  slopes  and  ridges 
across  a  jumble  of  heavily  wooded 
hills.  About  1  ri  from  Miomote,  by 
the  side  of  the  path,  stands  a  shrine 
— a  tiny  shed  over  a  stick  hung 
withT^oAei — dedicated  to  the  local 
mountain  god,  Dorokujin. 

As  the  coolies  paaa,  each  lays  a  leaf  on 
the  shrine,  and  offers  np  a  prayer  for  safe 
keeping.  It  seems  that  D5rokujin  was 
one  day  passing  this  way  to  the  Magnolia 
Spring,  when  he  met»  at  a  ravine  called 
Ozawa,  a  beantifal  maiden  who  was  none 
other  than  the  goddess  Benten.    She  con- 


sented to  wed  him,  and  then  departed, 
promising  to  retnm;  but  as  she  never 
came  back,  he  still  waits  and  wanders 
over  the  mountains  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  wayfarers. 

After  a  distant  peep  at  the  sea 
from  the  Toyaba-tdge,  the  path 
descends  to  the  Ozawa,  2}  ri,  a 
mere  rivulet,  which,  by  choosing 
one's  spot,  can  be  crossed  from 
rock  to  rock ;  then  it  rises  over  the 
Ozawa-toge,  descending  again  to  the 
Miomote-gawa,  whosie  steep  bank  it 
follows  1.  high  up,  past  a  second 
shrine  to  Dorokujin  at  a  vantage 
point  commanding  a  bend  in  the 
river.  It  is  2^  ri  more  to  Iwa- 
k%uure.  A  still  better  plan  is  to 
hire  a  boat  and  drop  down  j;he 
rapids,  5  ri,  in  about  2  hrs.  to 

Murakajni  {Inn^  *Mura-ya),  a 
fair-sized  town.  After  crossing  the 
Miomote-gawa  near  its  mouth,  we 
see  to  the  r.  Eboshi-yama  and  the 
Echigo  Fuji,  a  double-crested  moun- 
tain, one  of  whose  peaks  assumes 
in  miniature  the  exact  form  of  its 
great  namesake,  and  others  most 
varied  in  size  and  contour.  Clus- 
ters of  pines  and  cryptomerias,  and 
the  never-ending  green  of  a  rich 
cultivation  along  the  lower  level 
and  of  the  grassy  and  leafy  height^ 
contribute  to  the  charm  of  the 
landscape. 

From  Nakaxnura,  it  is  a  per- 
petual succession  of  steep  ascents. 

[An  alternative  way  to  Tsuru-ga- 
oka — wilder  and  longer  (17 
ri) — branches  off  at  Ndkatsugi 
ovdr  the  Agari-toge,  passing 
through  the  hamlets  of  Yama- 
kumada,  Tazawa,  and  Hongd.] 

The  principal  sight  on  the  way  is 
Urushi-yama  no  Iwaya^  a  strildng 
mass  of  grey  rook,  which  towers 
romantically  above  a  purling  brook 
from  amidst  a  glade  of  giant  cryp- 
tomerias, and  IS  half-shrouded  in 
live  oaks  and  creepers. 

liegend  avers  that  the  hero  Hachiman 
TarO  here  built  him  a  roof  of  arrows  as 
a  shelter  from  the  weather,  when  he  had 
defeated  his  foes  in  this  mountain  fast- 
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uess.  Hence  the  name  (or  rather  per- 
haps the  name  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story)  of  Yabnki  Daimyfijin,  Ut.  the  "  God 
of  the  Arrow-roofing,"  under  which  this 
warrior  is  worshipped  as  the  local  Shint5 
deity. 

Tagawa-yu,  a  village  so  called 
from  its  hot  springs,  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Dainiehi-tdge.  It 
contains  several  good  tea-houses 
with  pleasant  bathing  accommoda- 
iioD.    For 

Tsuru-ga-oka,  see  next  page. 


ROUTE  75. 

Fbom  Sendai  to  Yamagata  and 
yonezawa. 

Itinerary. 

SENDAI  to :—             Bi  Cho  M. 

Ayashi 2  34    1\ 

Sakunami 4  21  lU 

Sekiyama  5  34  14j 

Tendo    3  26    9 

YAMAGATA    3  8    7f 

Eamino-yama 3  18    8| 

Nakayama 1  33    4J 

Akayn    2  24    6| 

YONEZAWA   4  4  10 

Total 32  32  80^ 


This  route  is  two  easy  days' 
journey  by  jinrikisha,  staying  the 
first  night  at  Yamagata. 

[Sendai  and  Yamagata  are  also 
connected  by  a  more  direct  but 
rougher  road  over  a  pass  called 
the  Futakuchi'tdge  (3,260  ft.).] 

The  first  striking  object  on  the 
way  is  a  cascade,  40  ft.  lugh,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Hirose-gawa, 
which  river  the  route  follows  up 
to  its  source. 

Sakunami  (Jnn,  Motoyu-ya), 
situated  in  a  deep  gorge,  possesses 
excellent  hot  baths,  and  is  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  stay  at.  Between  here 
and  Sekiyama  there  is  a  fine  ro<^ 
pass  (2,650  ft.)»  with  a  tunnel  near 


the  summit  just  at  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Bikuzen  and 
Uzen.  The  main  road  from  Akita  to 
Yamagata  is  joined  at  the  town  of 

Tendo,  where  it  emerges  on  a 
plcdn  which  narrows  towards  Yama- 
gata, cultivated  with  rice,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  mint, — ^this  last  most 
fragrant  in  October  when  it  is  cut 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  front  of  the 
houses.  The  views  in  this  vicinity 
are  very  pleasing.  The  most  strik- 
ing object  in  the  landscape  is  the 
summit  of  Gwassan  (for  ascent  of 
this  mountain  see  next  page),  which 
rises  behind  picturesque  lesser 
ranges,  and  whose  slopes  continue, 
even  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  to  be  covered  with  large 
patches  of  snow. 

Yamagata  {Inns,  Goto,  Echigo- 
ya),  capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the 
same  name,  and  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  Mizuno  Izumi-no-Eami,  is 
well-situated  on  a  slight  eminence, 
and  has  broad  and  clean  streets 
with  good  shops.  Leaving  the  high- 
ly o^tlvated  plain  of  Yamagata, 
we  enter  some  low  hills,  on  the  slope 
of  one  of  which  stands 
.  Kamino-yama  {Inn,  Kame-ya). 
This  town  boasts  hot  mineral  baths, 
which,  on  account  of  their  efficacy 
in  rheumatism,  attract  visitors  from 
considerable  distances.  Most  of  the 
inns  are  built  high  up  the  slope^ 
of  the  hill.  Kamino-yama  is  noted 
for  the  dryness  of  its  climate,  and 
has  also  a  pleasing  reputation  for 
cleanliness.  There  are  plenty  of 
walks  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood,  and  pretty  excursions  in 
many  directions  further  afield. 

Akavu  {Inn,  Minato-ya)  is  an- 
other place  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur 
springs;  but  the  bathing  sheds 
stand  in  the  most  crowded  part  of 
the  town  where  four  streets  meet, 
while  the  inns  are  apt  to  be  filled 
with  patients,  and  to  be  too  noisy 
for  the  taste  of  foreign  travellers. 
After  crossing  the  Matsukawa,  and 
passing  the  vill.  of  Nukanome,  we 
reach 

Yonezawa  (see  p.  496). 
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ROUTE    76. 

Fbom  Sendai  acboss  to  the  Sea 
OP  Japan  and  up  the  N.W. 
Coast  to  Aomori. 

ASCENT     OF    HAaCBO-SAN,    OWASaAN, 
CHOEAI-ZAN,  AND  IWASI-SAN. 

Itiv£rary  to  Aklta. 

SENDAI  to:—  Ri  Chd   M. 

Shinjo 25  31  63 

Moto-Aikai 2  10  5} 

Purnkuchi  2  8  5} 

Kiyokawa    3  12  8| 

Kaiigawa 1  12  3j 

Fujishima   1  34  4} 

TSURU-GA-OKA  2  8  5* 

Back  to  Fujishima  2  8  5} 

Niibori     2  26  6} 

SAKATA     1  33  4f 

Fukura 5  6  12| 

Shiokoshi    5  14  13^ 

HirazawB 2  33  7 

HONJO   3  7  7f 

Nakamura  6  —  14} 

Araya  4  25  11} 

AKITA    1  10  3 

Total    74    25  180J 

This  route  is  reoommended  only 
to  those  whose  chief  object  is 
mountain  climbing.  The  road  is 
the  same  as  Section  2  of  Bonte  77 
(p.  516)  as  fax  as  Shinjo,  where  it 
diverges  to  the  1.  to  reach 

Moto* Aikai.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing this  Till.,  it  arrives  at  a  ferry 
over  the  Mogami-gaioaf  one  of  the 
most  important  rivers  of  N.  Japan, 
and  the  scenery  becomes  highly 
picturesque.  The  river,  though 
flowing  between  lofty  hills,  covered 
partly  with  grass,  partly  with 
splendid  yews  and  oryptomerias,  is 
quite  pladd,  and  is  studded  with 
primitive  boats  having  brown  mats 
for  sails.  Descending  a  pleasantly 
ornltivated  valley,  we  reach  Karl- 
gatoa,  where  the  main  road  to 
Sakata  joins  in  on  the  i. 

Tsuru-ga^oka  or  Shdnai  {Inn 
by  Tabayashi  Gorobei)  was  former- 
ly the  castle-town  of  a  Daimyo  call- 


ed Sakai  Saemon-no-jo.  The  retain- 
ers of  this  personage  are  remember- 
ed for  the  sturdy  resistance  which 
they  ofEered  in  1868  to  the  Mikado's 
troops,  and  for  their  rough,  un- 
cultivated manners.  There  are 
several  remarkable  waterfalls  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tsuru-ga-oka, 
viz.  ShiraUo-no-taki  near  Kiyo- 
kawa, whose  height  is  locally  esti- 
mated at  74  ft.  and  its  breadth 
at  24  ft.;  No-no-taki,  near  the  foot 
of  Maya-san,  about  100  ft.  high; 
and  Hitoguburi  in  the  same  vicinity. 
These  last  two,  dashing  over 
different  sides  of  the  same  steep 
ridge,  are  visible  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  some  smaller  cascades 
about  20  ft.  in  height,  make  a 
charming  picture. 

Haguro-san  and  Gwassan 
may  be  conveniently  climbed  from 
Tsuru-ga-oka.  Gwassan,  the  high- 
er of  the  two,  is  only  6,200  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  height  as  of  their  reputation 
for  sanctity,  that  they  are  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  yearly  attract 
throngs  of  pilgrims. 

A  curious  dlscuBslon  has  arisen  concern- 
ing l^e  existence  of  a  third  mountain 
called  YudonO'tan,  to  which,  together  with 
Haguro-san  and  Gwassan,  the  collectiye 
name  of  San-taih  or  the  "Three Moun- 
tains," is  applied.  Yndono-san  is  marked 
on  almost  au.  Japanese  maps,  posts  point 
the  way  to  it,  pious  pilgrims  plan  the  as- 
cent of  it,  and— no  such  mountain  exUts! 
This,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  E.  Nau- 
mann,  long  attached  to  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Survey  Department,  and  pro- 
bably better  acquainted  with  the  byways 
of  Japan  than  any  other  man  living. 
According  to  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  how- 
ever, Yudono-san,  though  not  itself  a 
mountain*  is  a  hollow  on  the  thwUder  <tf 
a  mowUain  called  Umba-ga-take.  This 
spot  is  considered  sacred,  and  is  a  goal 
of  pilgrims.  Those  who  affirm  and  tbost^ 
who  deny  the  existence  of  the  sacred 
mountain  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
equally  In  the  right,  as  the  qtbeelLcn  is 
one  widch  turns  on  the  deflnltioii  of  the 
word  ''mountain,"  or  rather  of  the  Japa- 
nese word  9an. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the    discomfort    of  spending  two 
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nights  on  the  mountains,  to  start 
at  a  very  early  honr.  Hagnro-san 
is  visited  first,  4  ri  throngh  the 
forest,  2  m.  of  which  up  stone  steps 
leading  to  a  fine  shrine.  Thence 
into  a  small  wooded  valley,  and  out 
on  to  a  wide  plateau  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  ascent  of  Gwassan,  whose 
summit  is  crowned  by  a  small 
shrine,  and  has  a  lake  in  what  was 
perhaps  formerly  a  crater.  The 
total  distance  from  Haguro-san  to 
the  summit  of  Gwassan  is  9  ri ;  but 
accommodation  for  the  night  can 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  three 
hamlets  situated  on  its  slope.  The 
traveller  is  advised  to  choose  the 
highest  of  the  three,  and  next  day 
to  return  _to  Tsuru-ga-oka  viH  Ta- 
mvki  and  Oami,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  latter  vill.  may  be 
seen  the  primitive  method  of  cross- 
ing an  otherwise  impassable  ravine 
hy  kago-toatashi,  that  is,  a  basket 
sluDg  to  roi>es. 

[Instead  of  returning  to  Tsuru- 
ga-oka,  it  is  also  possible  to 
reach  Yamagata  by  descending 
from  the  top  of  Gwassan  to 
the  hamlet  of  Iwanezawa,  a 
walk  of  6  ri,  where,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1}  ri,  one  meets  the 
road  from  Tsuru-ga-oka  to 
Yamagata  via  the  Rolcu-ju-ri- 
goe,  for  which  the  following 
itinerary  gives  the  approxi- 
mate distances : — 

TSURU-GA-OKA  to  :— 

Bi  Cho  M. 

Matsune    2  33  7 

Topof  Jino-tdge...  1  —  2} 

Ghurenji  Onsen  ...  8  | 

Oami 1  —  2} 

Tamugi 1  —  2} 

Sasagoyahut   3  —  7| 

Top  of  B.oku-ju-ri- 

goe 1  18  3} 

Shizu 2  —  5 

Hondoji 2  34  7J 

Mizusawa 1  20  3| 

Nagasaki  4  18  11 

YAMAGATA    3  —  7i 

Total 24    23  60} 


Jinrikishas  are  practicable 
only  for  a  few  ri  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  this  road.] 

Leaving  Tsuru-ga-oka,  the  road 
crosses  the  Mogami-gawa  close  to 
its  mouth,  before  reaching 

Sakata  {Inn,  Miura-ya),  a  port 
of  call  for  steamers,  and  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  districts 
of  Tsuru-ga-oka  and  Yamagata, 
noted  for  their  rice  produce.  The 
principal  street  presents  a  peculiar 
appearance,  with  its  houses  stand- 
ing in  separate  enclosures. 

From  Fukura  (fair  accommo- 
dation), the  ascent  of  ChOkai-zan, 
sometimes  called  Torino-umi-yama, 
may  best  be  made.  A  trip  to  this 
magnificent  mountain  is  strongly 
recommended.  Sunrise  is  the  best 
time  for  the  view,  for  which  reason 
the  traveller  should  arrange  so  as 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  top.  It 
is,  however,  possible  to  make  the 
ascent  and  to  descend  again  to 
Fukura  in  one  long  day.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  summit,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  9  ri,  is  divided  into 
three  equal  stages,  of  which  the 
first  3  ri  may  be  performed  on 
horseback.  The  second  takes  one 
to  the  shed  at  Kawara-ishi,  4,800 
ft.  above  the  sea,  where  water  and 
poor  native  fare  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  even  in  summer  patches 
of  snow  may  be  seen.  The  third 
stage  leads  past  the  rim  of  an  old 
crater,  and  over  snow  and  volcanic 
scorieB  to  the  present  peak.  Near 
the  top  are  some  sheds  for  pilgrims, 
and  a  small  temple  little  better 
than  a  hut.  The  actual  summit 
rises  800  ft.  above  this  point,  and 
is  reached  by  clambering  over  a 
wilderness  of  broken  rocks  and 
stones,  the  effect  of  some  ancient 
eruption. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  took  place 
in  A  J).  8«1,  and  the  last  in  1861.  Traces 
of  its  action  mnr  still  be  seen  in  the 
Bolfataia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountain ; 
but  the  upheaval  was  an  insignificant 
one,  and  the  volcanic  force  of  Chdkai-zan 
is  evidently  becoming  extinct. 
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From  the  summit  the  eye  wan- 
ders oyer  the  entire  range  of  moan- 
tains  dividing  Ugo  from  Rikachu, 
and  over  those  of  Nambu  beyond. 
Looking  W.  is  the  sea,  with  to 
the  r.  the  lonp:  headland  of  Qjika. 
Opposite  lies  Hishima,  and  to  the 
1.  Awajima  and  Sado.  To  the  S.  is 
the  plain  of  the  lower  Mogami- 
gawa,  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  Uzen  and  Echigo,  with  the  long 
slope  of  Gwassan  in  the  centre. 
Most  curious  of  all,  as  the  first  rays 
of  light  break  through  the  dark- 
ness, is  the  conical  shadow  of 
Chokai-zan  itself,  projected  on  to 
the  sea,  and  rapidly  diminishing 
in  size  as  the  sun  mounts  higher. 

The  road  now  lies  along  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Gh5kai-zan  and 
Imunura-dake,  as  far  as  Shiokoshi, 
on  the  top  of  high  cliffs  overhang- 
ing the  sea.  The  view  of  Ohokai- 
zan  varies  constantly.  From  Shi- 
okoshi to  Hirazawa  the  coast  is 
much  broken  up  by  tiny  bays, 
whose  entrances  are  guarded  by 
rocky  cliffs,  and  where  fishing 
hamlets  line  the  shore. 

Hoxij5  {Inn,  Kaneko),  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Daimyo  named 
Kokug5,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Koyoshi-gawa,  at  whose  mouth  is 
the  small  port  of  Farayvki.  From 
this  point  onwards,  as  far  as  Akita, 
the  coast  extends  in  one  long  un- 
broken dreary  line  of  sandy  shore, 
l^e  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea- 
water  by  a  rough  method  is  carried 
on  here  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  large 
quantities  of  hatahata^  a  fish 
resembling  the  sardine,  are  caught 
with  the  seine.  An  inferior  kind 
of  lamx)-oil  is  extracted  from  these 
fish,  and  the  refuse  employed  as 
manure. 

Akita  {Inns,  Eobayashi,  Ishi- 
bashi)  is  the  capital  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  same  name.  This  town, 
also  called  Evhota,  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Daimyo  named  Satake. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  and  rice  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  northern  parts  of 


the  Main  Island  and  to  Hakodate. 
The  manufactures  are  striped  tsn- 
mugi,  or  spun-silk  cloth,  and  white 
cotton  crape.  Outside  the  town  on 
the  N.  side  stands  a  fine  Shdkonsha 
temple  with  a  raoe-oourse,  and  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  Hachira 
Lagoon  and  the  peninsula ;  also  on 
looking  round,  of  Chokai-zan. 

Itinerary  from  Akita  to 
Ikarirga-seki, 

AKITA  to:—  Bi  Gh6  M. 

Tsuchizaki   1  26    4^ 

Shimo  Abukawa...  3  82    9| 

Hitoichi    2—5 

Kado 2  31    7 

NOSHIBO    5  31  \^ 

Tsurugata 2  3    5 

Kotsunagi 4  22  11^ 

Tsuzureko    3  1    7i 

ODATE     4  13  10| 

Shirazawa     2  21    6| 

lEABIGA-SEEI..  4  28  ll| 

Total 37      28  92t 


Thence  rail  as  follows  : 


Distance 

from 

Ikaii-ga-seki 

Names  of  Stations 

5  m. 

IS 

22 
26 
32J^ 
365 

IKABI-GA-8F.KT 

5wanl 

FTKOSilKI 

Kawabe 

Namioka 

Baishaka 

Shinjd 

AOMOBI 

Descending  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Omono-gawa  to  Tsucihizahit  the 
road  strikes  north  towards  the 
shore  of  a  large  lagoon,  called  Ha- 
chird-qata,  whose  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  17  m.,  its  breadth 
being  about  7}  m.  The  entrance 
on  the  S.W.,  by  which  it  communi- 
cates with  the  sea,  is  only  about 
150  yds.  wide. 

[On  the  W.  of  the  bay  formed  by 
the  headland  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  lagoon,  lies  the  port 
of  Funakawa  {Inn  by  Moroi) 
near  which  are  some  remark- 
able rocks  rising  to  60  ft.  in 
height,  and  in  one  place  form- 
ing a  natural  bridge  in  the  sea. 
Funakawa  is  10  ri  28  chd  dis- 
tant by  road  from  Akita,  pass- 
ing through  Funakoshiy  at  the 
month  of  the  lagoon,  6  ri  21 
chd  from  Akita.  Jinrikishas 
are  available.] 

After  leaving  the  lagoon  at  KadOf 
the  road  strikes  across  a  rich  plain 
extending  from  the  sea-shore  to 
the  mountains  on  the  r.,  and  then 
northwards  to 

Noshiro  (Inn  by  Jinoshi), 
whence  to  Tsurugata  on  the  No- 
shiro-gawa.  From  Tsurugata  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  that 
river  to  the  fair-sized  town  of 

Sdate  {Inn  by  Hanaoka),  where 
quantities  of  coarse  lacquered  ware 
are  manufactured.  Travellers  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction  can 
descend  by  boat  from  this  place  to 
Tsurugata.  At  Odate  the  road 
again  turns  N.,  and  crosses  a  range 
of  hills,  the  slopes  on  the  r.  being 
grassy  and  bare  of  trees,  while 
those  to  the  1.  are  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  Numbers  of  horses 
are  bred  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  railway  now  in  course  of 
construction  between  Odate  and 

Ikari-ga-seki  {Inn,  IShibata-ya) 
is  very  picturesque,  passing  through 
a  mountainous  region  where  much 
tunnelling  has  been  necessary. 

Hirosaki  {Inn  Saikicbi)  was 
formerly  the  castle-town  of  a 
Daimyo,  whose  territory  included 
the  district  of  Tsugaru, — a  part  of 
the  present  province  of  Eikuoku. 
Euins  of  the  ca«tle,  built  in  1611, 
still  jemain.  The  grounds  have 
been  turned  into  a  public  park,  and 
there  is  a  museum  containing  some 
antiquities.  Excellent  apples  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

[On  the  coast,  some  19  ri  from 
Hirosaki,  of  which  the  first  10 
ri    as    far    as    Ajigasawa    by 


jinrikisha,  lies  Fukaura,  a  place 
which  is  rising  into  importance 
owing  to  its  manganese  mines, 
from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  being 
produced  annually.  The  road 
follows  southwards  along  the 
coast  through  Noshiro  (18  ri) 
to  Akita,  15  ri  more,  practicable 
for  jinrikishas.] 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  rises 
Iwaki-san,  or  the  Tsugqgru  Fuji, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty in  shape  to  the  famous  mountain 
of  that  name.  Its  solitary  grand- 
eur equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
that  of  the  loftier  cone.  The 
ascent  is  made  from  Hyaku-sawa, 
about  3  ri  from  Hirosaki,  at  the 
south  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
stands  a  temple  whose  priest  will 
furnish  guides  for  the  trip.  The 
season  at  which  pilgrims  make 
the  ascent  is  strictly  limited; 
but  travellers  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  necessary 
permission  at  any  time,  by  making 
a  small  pecuoiary  offering.  At  a 
height  of  4,100  ft.  lies  an  oval 
crater,  about  100  yds.  wide,  contain- 
ing a  small  pond.  To  reach  the 
highest  peak  of  all,  4,650  ft.  high, 
entails  two  steep  clambers  over 
boulders  and  loose  gravel.  Scatter- 
ed over  the  summit  lie  numerous 
huge  andesite  boulders.  The  top 
is  extremely  steep,  a  fact  apparent- 
ly due  in  large  measure  to  the 
washing  away  of  ejectamenta, 
which  has  left  only  the  solid  rock. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  degrada- 
tion that  has  taken  place  upon 
the  upper  pai-t  of  this  mountain, 
its  general  form  and  the  existence 
of  beds  of  pumice  indicate  that 
it  has  been  in  a  state  of  eruption 
during  recent  geological  periods. 
The  ascent  and  descent  can  be 
easily  accomplished  in  5 J  hours. 

From  Hirosaki  the  line  leads 
across  a  plain  cultivated  with 
rice,  then  through  a  cutting  in  the 
Tsugaru-zaka  bills,  and  down  a 
narrow  valley  to  the  coast  at 

Aomori  (see  p.  503). 
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ROUTE  77. 

Otheb  Ways  to  Axita  and  the 
Nobth-Wbst  Coast. 

The  following  are  cross-country 
trips  from  stations  on  the  Northern 
Railway : 

1.  Rail  from  Tokyo  (Ueno)  to 
Kurosawa-jiri,  in  17  hrs. ;  thence  by 
the  following  itinerary,  which  is 
the  most  piotnresqne  land  route* 
some  parts  of  it  viviclly  recalling 
the  Aarthal. 

Ithwrary. 

KUR08AWA-JIRI  to  :— 

Bi  Cho  M. 

Shitamnra  3  18  8J 

Sngino-hata    3  31  9| 

Kawajiri 2  10  5} 

Nonojukn    1  30  4^ 

Yokote 5  30  14J 

AKITA  (by  itine- 
rary given  in  No. 

2  below)  18  34  46} 

Total    36      9    88} 


For  Knrosawa-jiri  see  p.  500. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey,  as  far 
as  NonojtUni,  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous. 

2.  Rail  from  Toky5  (Ueno)  to 
Sendai,  in  12  hrs.;  thenoe  by  road, 
the  following  being  the 

Itinerary. 

SENDAI  to:—  Ri  Gho  M. 

Ayashi     2  34  7J 

Sakunami   4  21  Hi 

Sekiyama    5  34  1^ 

Tateoka  3  18 

Obana-zawa   3  20  8| 

Funagata    3  19  8| 

Shinjd 2  12  sl 

Eanayama 3  32  9| 

Nozoki     4  11  1(^ 

Innai    3  —  7^ 

Yuzawa  4  9  lOj 

Yokote    4  30  llf 

Kaknma-gawa   ...  3  18  8| 

Omagari 1  25  4J 

Hanatate 22  ij 


Jingaji     1  2  2J 

EitaMamoka 27  If 

Kariwano    1  25  4^ 

Yodogawa  2  11  5| 

Wada 3  12  84 

AKITA    4  —  9f 

Total    65  22  160 


The  road  is  practicable  for  jin- 
rikishas  throughout.  As  far  as 
Sekiyama,  this  route  coincides 
with  the  first  part  of  Route  75.    At 

Tateoka  {inuj  Ise-ya),  the  main 
road  from  Yamagata  to  Akita  is 
joined.  Not  far  firom  Tateoka  lies 
Yamadera,  a  group  of  ancient  tem- 
ples perched  on  bare  rocky  pinna- 
cles surrounded  by  pines.and  cryp- 
tomerias. 

ShinjO  {Inn  by  ltd  Yunosuke),  a 
<]^uiet  place,  has  a  large  trade  in 
nee,  silk,  and  hemp,  but  shows 
little  outward  evidence  of  prosper- 
ity. The  style  of  buildings  in  this 
district  and  in  those  further  to  the 
N.  diCEers  entirely  from  that  met 
with  in  central  and  southern 
Japan.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are 
great  oblong  bams  turned  end- 
wise to  the  road,  and  are  built 
with  heavy  beams  and  walls  of 
lath  and  brown  mud  mixed  with 
chopped  straw.  Rain-doors  (ama- 
do),  with  a  few  paper  windows  at 
the  top,  replace  the  ordinary  slid- 
ing screens  (sJidji);  and  as. there 
are  no  ceilings  to  the  rooms,  the 
interior  presents  a  very  uninvit- 
ing appearance.  Beyond  Shinjd 
the  road  crosses  a  steep  ridge  into 
a  singular  basin,  partly  surrounded 
by  thickly  wooded  pyramidal  hills, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Ues  the  vilL  of 
Kanayama.  The  next  stage  of  the 
journey  is  through  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  Leaving  the 
hamlet  of 

Nozoki  (good  accommodation), 
the  road  descends  along  the  head- 
waters of  the  Omono-fjawa.  The 
approach  to 

Innai,  as  well  as  the  road  on  to 
Fusatoa,  is  through  an  avenue  of 


Silver  Mines  of  Innai. 
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cryptomerias.  The  silver  mines  at 
Innai,  first  oi)ened  in  the  year 
1599,  were  once  the  most  produc- 
tive in  Japan. 

The  following  description,  condensed 
from  Dr.  Bein,  of  the  Japanese  system 
of  mining  prior  to  the  introdnction  of 
scientific  European  methods,  may  be  of 
interest :  —  "  ^e  development  of  the 
mine  and  the  excavation  of  ore  were 
accomplished  solely  by  means  of  galleries 
or  Ogiri,  which  went  up  or  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  lode,  but  were 
alw)  run  across  the  strata  to  effect  an 
oi>ening.  The  hft.Tiiing  out  took  -place 
partly  through  these  passages,  and  partly 
through  the  so-eaued  chimneys  or 
Kemuri-dasJii,  which,  however,  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  shafts,  these  be- 
ing then  unknown  to  them.  These 
Kemuri-daihi  are  not  simple,  smooth 
holes,  leading  directly  to  the  depths  be- 
low, but  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  galler- 
ies, which  rise  and  fail,  twist  about, 
grow  wide  or  narrow,  according  as  they 
encounter  hard  rock  or  nonmetallic  soil, 
or  productive  lodes  and  deposits  which 
may  be  excavated.  In  many  respects 
this  resembles  the  clumsy,  nnacientiflc 
method  of  mining  among  the  Romans. 
But  these  emidoyed  captives  and  slaves, 
whereas  in  Japan,  even  to  the  present 
day,  one  part  of  this  difficxdt  labour,  the 
hauling  out,  is  done  by  women  and  half- 
grown  children.  In  the  Boman  and  Car- 
thaginian mines,  windlasses  at  least 
lightened  the  labour ;  but  in  Japan,  all 
the  material,  ore  or  coal  and  waste  earth, 
is  carried  to  the  surface  in  baskets  or 
straw  sacks  on  the  back.  The  name, 
Kemuti-daOii  (chimney)  for  these  upper 
exit  galleries,  indicates  also  that  they  are 
used  for  ventilation.  In  like  manner  the 
lowest  gallery  serves  principally  to  carry 
off  the  water  of  the  mine,  wherefore  it  is 
commonly  called  Midzu-nuki,  water  drain. 
In  these  mining  operations  no  machines 
were  employed,  except  very  inadequate 
hand  pumps;  and  the  tools  and  other 
appliances  were  few  in  number.  It  is 
therefore  surprising  that  they  reached  a 
depth  of  from  700—800  feet,  and  that  the 
galleries  had  a  lengtii  of  10,000  feet.  In 
these  operations,  proper  sledge  hammers 
were  altogether  wanting.  The  work  had 
to  be  done  almost  entirely  with  the 
help  of  the  pickiae.  crowbar  and  steel 
wedge,  and,  in  the  absence  of  explosives, 
was  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  verv 
limited  space.  Most  of  the  galleries  and 
short  passages  are  therefore  very  narrow 
and  low.  *  *  *  The  water  control  be- 
longs indisputably  to  the  most  primitive 
and  inadequate  arrangements  of  Japanese 
mines,  being  effected  by  means  of  a  poor 
kind  of  hand-suction  pumps,  which  are 
often  quite  insaf&cient,  so  that  a  mine 
frequently  has  to  be  deserted  because 


the  water  becomes  unmanageable.  With 
these  defects  was  often  associated  a  sys- 
tem of  mining  by  contract^  which  in- 
creased the  planlww  plundering  of  the 
mines.  *  *  *  The  preparation  of  the 
ores  when  brought  to  the  surface  is 
effected  without  machines,  and  falls  into 
the  hands  of  women  and  children  exclu- 
sively. *  *  *  For  smelting  all  sorts  of 
ores,  the  Japanese  use  a_  small,  simple 
oven  or  smelting  hearth,  d-dobo  or  FhH- 
doko  (big,  or  blast-bed),  with  a  hand 
chest-bellows  placed  at  its  side.  This  is 
called  O-fuigo  and  is  worked  by  one  man. 
One  person  is  sufficient  also  for  the 
smelting  hearth.  This  hearth  is  a  shal' 
low  pit,  12—16  cm.  in  depth,  and  40--60 
cm.  in  diameter.  It  has  a  floor  30  cm. 
thick,  made  of  a  cement  of  coal  ashes  and 
clay,  stamped  hard,  resting  in  turn  upon 
sand.  The  fire  wall  surroundiiig  the  pit 
is  a  basket  work  made  of  thin  branches, 
and  then  covered  close  with  mortar. 
Charcoal  is  the  means  of  reduction  in 
mixing  the  charge  materials." 

Tokote  {hm,  Kosaka)  is  a  dirty 
town  with  a  large  trade  in  cottons. 

Gxnagari  (Inn,  Takenonchi).   At 

Jingruji  (Inrif  Hoso-ya),  boats 
may  be  taken  down  the  Omono- 
gawa  to  Akita.  The  ctment  is 
swift,  though  there  are  no  rapids ; 
and  the  jonrney  of  42  m.  may  be 
comfortably  Accomplished  in  9  hrs. 

Akita  (see  p.  514). 

3.  A  road  from  Horioka  (19  hrs. 
by  rail  from  Tokyo)  to  Akita  joins 
that  given  in  the  previons  section, 
bottom  of  p.  516,  near  Cmagari. 
The  whole  distance  is  35  ri  8  chd, 
the  itinerary  as  far  as  Hmagari 
being  as  follows  : — 

MOBIOKAto:—  Bi  Chd  M, 

Shizuku-ishi  4  10  lOi 

Hashiba  2  21  6} 

To  the  border  of 

the  Prefecture ..  2  12  5f 

Obonai    2  23  6} 

Kakadate    5  11  13 

OMAGARI 4  35  12^ 

Total    22      4    54 


Near  the  small  lake  of  Tasavoa, 
not  far  from  Obonai,  and  also  at 
Kakudat€j  there  are  government 
studs. 
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ROUTE  78. 

Lake  Towada. 

This  beautiful  lake,  1,500  ft. 
above  sea-level,  lies  15  ri  W.  of 
Sannohe  on  the  Northern  Bailway, 
of  which  distance  the  first  3  n  to 
Takko  {Inn  by  Ogata)  can  be  done 
in  jinnkisha;  the  rest  must  be 
walked  or  ridden.  One  may  sleep 
at  the  Taikomori  Farm-TKmse,  2  ri 
beyond  Takko,  and  at  Yasumiya 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
rough  mountain  paths  lead  up  over 
moorland  and  through  finely  tim- 
bered country.  It  is  a  distance  of 
2\  ri  across  the  lake  by  boat  &om 
Yasumiya  to  the  poor  mining  vil- 
lage of  Towada,  where  small 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per are  produced. 

[Kosaka,  6  ri  S.  of  Towada,  is  a 
far  more  important  mine, 
which  has  been  worked  from 
early  times,  and  yields  a  little 
gold  as  weU  as  much  silver. 
Anif  still  further  to  the  south, 
produces  more  copper  than 
silver.] 

The  road  leads  hence  northwards 
to  Eiomvia,  Ichi-no-watari,  Nxka- 
mura,  and  Itadome,  approximately 
2  ri  distant  from  each  other, — the 


whole  occupying  one  day,  and  the 
l^gg^^g©  being  carried  on  bullocks' 
backs.  The  path  is  a  succession  of 
ups  and  downs,  with  one  grand 
view  backwards  over  the  lake,  and 
after  that,  scenery  of  the  usual 
Japanese  kind.  Tlie  next  stage 
of  about  2  ri  takes  one  into  Kuro- 
ishi  (fair  accommodation).  Jin- 
rikishasare  practicable  thence  on 
to  Namioka,  some  3  ri  further, 
which  is  1  hr.  from  Aomori  by 
train. 

Should  the  traveller  wish  to  ap- 
proach Lake  Towada  from  the 
west,  the  following  iiinerary  of  a 
mountain  road  from  Odate  (see  p. 
515)  win  be  found  the  best  :— 

ODATE  to:—  Ri   Cho  M. 

Ogita    1    18      33 

Otaki  1    23      4 

Junisho   17      1^ 

Eemanai 3      4      7} 

Oyu  1    30      4:1 

TOWADA  5    —    12i 

Total    13    20    33 


There__is  passable  accommoda- 
tion at  Ogita  and  at  Kemanai.  The 
hamlet  of  Otaki  possesses  a  small 
hot  spring. 
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ROUTE  79. 

Hakodate  and  Neighboubhood. 

1.  oenbbal  obseryatioms  on  tbzo. 
2.  hakodate.  3.  waiiks  ksab 
hakodate  :  tachi-gashiba,  the 
peak,  oobyo-kaku. 

1.— General    Observations 
ON  Yezo. 

No  mention  of  Yezo  is  made  in  the 
earlier  historical  records,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably nnlmown  to  the  Japanese  until  the 
period  when  the  last  of  the  Alnos,  or 
Ainn,  as  they  are  called  in  their  native 
tongue,  were  exi)el1ed  from  their  ancient 
homes  in  the  Main  Island  of  Japan. 
Tradition  asserts  that  Yoshitsune  (p.  86). 
a  favourite  hero  of  historical  romance, 
found  refnge  here  from  the  nnnatnral 
enmity  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  to  this 
day  hiiB  memory  is  revered  by  the  simple 
aborigines.  Later  on  Yezo  was  colonised 
and  iMurtly  conquered  by  Takeda  Nobu- 
hiro,  to  whose  descendant,  Matsnmae 
Yoshihiro,  the  lordship  of  the  ialaxid  was 
granted  in  1604  by  leyasu.  Matsnmae's 
successors,  whose  seat  of  government 
was  at  the  town  of  Matsumae,  since  re- 
named Fuknyama,  continued  to  nde  over 
the  western  portion  of  the  island  down  to 
1868.  From  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  the  eastern  half  had.  with  the 
exception  of  a  break  from  1820  to  1854, 
been  administered  by  officials  of  the  8h6- 
gunate.  During  the  civil  troubles  of  1868, 
Admiral  Enomoto  took  the  Shdgun's  fleet 
up  to  Yezo,  captured  Hakodate  and  Matsu- 
mae, and  proclaimed  a  republic,  but 
was  forced  to  capitulate  in  the  following 
year.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Toko- 
gawa  ShOgnns  and  the  consequent  media- 
tisation  of  the  Daimyds,  Yezo  was  placed 
imder  a  special  department  of  the  new 
government,  entitled  Kaitakuihi  (C!olo- 
nisation  Commission),  and  hencefojnUi 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  Japan  proper. 
It  received  the  designation  of  Hokkaido, 
or  North  Sea  Circuit,  and  was  divided 
into  nine  provinces.  Yezo  had  been 
formerly  resorted  to  by  the  northern 
Japanese  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
fisheries  ;  but  attempts  were  now  made  to 
induce  natives  of  other  parts  of  Japan  to 
emigrate  there  as  agricultural  settlers, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can employes,  headed  by  General  Capron, 
public  works  were  commenced  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  island.  After 
large  sums  had  been  expended  without 
adequate  return,  the  more  ambitious  of 
these  schemes  were  abandoned  in  1881, 
the  Kaitakushi  being  dissolved,  and  the 


government  of  the  island  assimilated  to 
the  prefectural  system  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  with  Sapporo  as  the  capital. 
The  chief  ports  of  Yezo  are  Hakodate, 
Mororan,  Aushiro,  and  Nemuro  on  the 
8.  £.  coast,  and  Otaru,  not  far  from  Sap- 
poro, on  the  west.  The  interior  is  still  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  virgin  forest, 
rarely  penetrated  except  by  the  aboriginal 
Ainos  in  quest  of  bears  and  deer. 

The  characteristics  of  Yezo,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  differ  in  many 
reqaects  fxom  those  of  the  Main  Island  of 
Japan.  The  climate  is  colder,  the  country 
newer,  the  people  less  polished  and  more 
independent.  Few  if  any  old  temples  or 
other  historical  monuments  exist;  but 
there  are  interesting  remnants  of  the 
Aino  race,  which  once  peopled  not  Yezo 
only,  but  a  great  i>ortlon  of  Northern 
Japan.  In  many  places,  too,  relics  of  the 
stone  age,  which  for  this  island  has  only 
recently  passed  away,  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  Aino  villages  most  easy  of  access 
are  Yurappn  and  Oshamambe  on  the 
shore  of  Volcano  Bay,  and  Horobetsu  and 
Shiraoi,  on  the  Sapporo-Mororan  Railway; 
but  tiie  race  and  its  customs  exist  here  in 
a  less  pure  state  than  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  the'borth. 

Zoologically,  Yezo  belongs  to  a  different 
sub-region  from  Japan  proper,  the  deep 
Straits  of  Ttrngaxa  forming  what  has  been 
called  "BlaUston's  Hne"  from  the  name  of 
the  late  Captain  T.  W.  Blakiston,  B.A.* 
whose  researches  are  well-known  to 
science.  On  the  Yezo  side  of  this  line 
there  are  no  pheasants  and  no  monkeyB, 
while  there  is  a  si>ecies  of  grouse  ;  the 
beuB  are  of  a  different  species  from 
those  found  on  the  Main  Island.  Yezo 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  singing  birds.  There  are  numerous 
other  divergences  both  in  the  fauna  and 
flora,  adding  their  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Yozo  and  the  Main  Island,  though  so 
close  to  each  other,  have  been  separated 
during  long  geological  ages.  The  chief 
productions  are  herrings,  salmon,  iwashi, 
bSche-de-mer,  fish  manure  (nts/a'n  no  kagu), 
and  above  all  kombu  (or  kohu),  a  broad, 
thick,  and  very  long  species  of  seaweed, 
which  forms  a  favourite  article  of  diet  not 
only  in  Japan  but  in  China,  to  which  latter 
country  large  quantities  are  exported. 

For  six  months  of  the  year  Yezo  is 
under  snow  and  ice,  the  snow  averaging 
about  2  ft.  at  Hakodate,  and  from  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  island. 
The  lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer 
at  Hakodate  since  the  establishment  of 
regular  meteorological  observations  has 
been  6° .6  Fahrenheit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  half  of  July  and  the  first  half 
of  August  are  intensely  hot,  mosquitoes 
are  very  troublesome,  and  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional pest  of  gadflies  labu),  whose  at- 
tacks are  so  violent  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  both  face  and  hands  well-protect- 
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ed  when  riding  about  the  country.  The 
beet  time  for  visiting  Yezo  is  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  November.  The  scenery  of 
the  island,  though  less  striking  than  that 
of  Japan  proper,  has  a  charm  of  its  own 
and  a  certein  resemblance  to  North-Cen- 
tral Europe.  There  is  good  salmon  fishing 
in  several  places  during  the  month  of 
June,  and  snipe  and  duck  shooting  in 
the  autumn,  with  occasionally  a  bear— not 
the  brown  bear  of  the  Main  Island,  but  a 
larger  species  resembling  the  grizzly. 

There  are  comparatively  few  good 
roads,  the  inns  are  often  far  apart,  and 
jinrikishas  and  carriages  are  met  with 
only  in  a  few  districts.  Most  journeys  are 
performed  in  the  saddle,  horses  being  very 
numerous,  though  not  particularly  good 
or  cheap.  The  usual  charge  for  hire  is 
from  20  to  30  sen  a  rt. 

The  Japanese  inhabitants  of  Yezo  are 
a  mixed  community,  being  chiefly  settlers 
from  one  or  otitier  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. The  consequence  is  that  there 
Is  no  special  local  dialect,  but  only 
a  general  use  of  various  northern  patois. 
The  traveller  acquainted  with  the 
standard  Japanese  languag#,  as  spoken 
in  Tdkyd.  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
i  is  constantly  changed  into  u,  and  is 
sometimes  dropped  altogether.  Thus, 
when  he  hears  matsu  and  mieu  (almost 
m'dz)  he  must  understand  vuichi  and 
michi.  Ifu  rii  (almost  n'  r')  means  ni  ri, 
two  ri.  In  fact,  the  northern  people 
seem  to  try  to  speak  without  openUig 
their  mouttis.  The  population  of  Yezo 
numbers  700,000.  of  whom  17,000  Ainos. 

2. — Ha£odat)e. 

Hakodate. 

Inns, — Kaktgd,  Chigai-sangi, 

Eito.  There  are  no  hotels  ap- 
proaching the  standard  of  the 
other  open   ports. 

Besiaurants. — {European  dislies) 
Goto-ken,  in  Suehiro-cho;  Goryo- 
kwan  in  Omaohi. 

Stores. — ^Kanemori,  Imaichi,  and 
Eaneni,  all  in  the  Main  Street. 

British  Oonsulaie,  on  the  hill  in 
Omachi. 

The  to\ni  cltisters  at  the  foot  of 
a  bold  rock,  often  compared  to 
Gibraltar  and  known  to  foreigners 
as  Hakodate  Head,  whose  summit, 
locally  caUed  "  the  Peak, "  is  1,157 
ft.  high.  Among  the  largest  build- 
ings are  the  Japanese  Club,  Public 
Hall,  and  KavaJ  School.  The  num- 
ber   of   foreign    residents — chiefly 


missionaries — is  small,  and  the 
town,  notwithstanding  its  growing 
size  and  prosperity,  is  of  little  ac- 
count as  a  port  for  direct  foreign, 
trade.  Waterworks  were  construct- 
ed in  1889.  The  water  is  conveyed 
in  iron  pipes  from  the  river  Aka- 
gawa,  7  m.  distant.  A  tram  line 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other. 

Good  steamers  connect  Hakodate 
with  Yokohama  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Occasionally  steamers  run 
down  the  West  Coast  to  AMta  and 
Niigata.  There  is  also  daily  com- 
munication between  Aomori,  Hako- 
date, and  Mororan. 

3. — ^WaiiKs  neab  Hakodate. 

To  the  IMblic  Gardens  and  Ya- 
chi-gashira.  The  Public  Gardens, 
on  the  E.  outskirts  of  the  town, 
contain  a  small  Museum  (Haku- 
hutsu-kioan),  Yachi-gashira  (often 
mispronounced  Yatsu-gashifa)  is 
the  name  of  a  picturesque  dell 
lying  a  little  further  on,  which, 
besides  being  a  pleasant  walk, 
offers  the  attraction  of  a  good 
restaurant  called  Asada-ya,  situated 
in  its  own  grounds  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view.  The  Shintd  tem- 
ple of  Hachiman  is  also  prettily 
placed*  on  the  hillside.  Tftie  vil- 
lage on  the  near  sea-shore  seen 
from  here  is  Shiri-sawdbe^  passing 
through  which  a  walk  of  about  }  m. 
may  be  taken  to  a  spot  known  to 
foreigners 'as  East  Point,  just  at  the 
back  of  which  stands  a  curious 
arched  rock. 

The  Peak,  which  used  to  be  a 
favourite  walk  from  Hakodate  on 
account  of  the  extensive  view  from 
the  summit,  is  now  closed  to  visit- 
ors, as  a  fort  is  in  process  of  con- 
strtftction  there.  The  lower  summit 
of  the  peak  towards  the  N.W., 
which  is  still  accessible,  well  repays 
the  climb.  Both  it  and  East  Point 
command  a  good  view,  em- 
bracing S.E.  Shiokubi^  distant  13 
m.;  N.  Yorozu-yama,  12  m.;  and 
next  the  volcano  of  Eoma-ga-take, 
22  m.;  also  Nanae,  Arikawa,  etc., 
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across  the  bay.  Likewise  across 
the  bay  to  the  W.  lies  Moheji,  a 
pretty  village  with  a  rivulet  roimiiig 
through  it,  and  a  lighthouse  stand- 
ing on  a  prominent  rock,  N.W.  of 
the  Peak.  Distant  28  m.  is  a 
mountain  called  Nigorigawa-yama. 
Behind  Moheji,  distant  13  m.,  is 
Earasu-dake,  while  to  the  S.W. 
rises  Shiriuchi-dake,  22  m.  The 
high  land  on  the  other  side  o£  the 
straits  is  plainly  visible,  with,  on  a 
clear  day,  Iwaki-san  to  the  S.\Y. 
of  Aomori. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  name- 
ly, turning  out  of  the  Main  Street 
to  the  r,  a  walk  or  ride  may  be 
taken  past  the  gaol  and  barracks  to 
a  fort  called  Chryo-kaku.  This  dis- 
used fort,  erected  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Tokugawa  regime, 
stands  about  4  m.  from  the  town. 
The  moat  affords  excellent  skating^ 
the  ice  being  planed  and  swept. 
When  it  is  about  12  inches  thick, 
it  is  cut  and  exported  to  the  south- 
em  ports. 


ROUTE  80. 

Excursions  fbom  Hakodate. 

1.  yt7n0eawa.  2.  the  i«asbs.  3.  as- 
cent of  eoma-oa-take.  4.  bsan. 
5.  fuktjyama. 

1. — (Shqio)  Yxjnokawa. 

Distance,  1  ri  30  cho  (4^  m.)  by 
jinrikisha  or  hasha. 

Tunokawa  {Innst  Senshin- 
kwan,  Yosei-kwan)  is  a  pleasant 
place,  owing  to  its  pure  sea  air, 
its  hot  springs,  and  the  pretty 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  es- 
pecially one  to  Yunosawa,  less  than 
1  ri  inland.  The  large  building  1., 
about  half-way  between  Hakodate 
and  Yunokawa,  is  a  convict  prison. 
On   the   r.,  juat    before   reaching 


Yunokawa,  lies  the  raoe-course, 
easily  distinguished  by  the  big 
bam-like  buildings  attached  to  it. 

2. — The  Lakes. 

Distance,  7  ri  5  cho  (17  m.),  pass- 
ing through  Nanae,  which  is  4  ri 
from  Hakodate. 

The  favourite  holiday  resort  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate  is 
that  known  to  foreigners  as  the 
Lakes.  The  two  principal  lakes 
are  named  respectively  Junsai-numa 

(or  Konuma)  and  Onuma.  They 
lie  not  far  from  the  base  of  the 
volcano  of  Koma-ga-take.  Their 
shores  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  while  the  islets  furnish 
objective  points  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  go  out  boating.  The  lake 
fish  can  be  taken  with  a  worm,  but 
will  not  rise  to  the  fly.  Konuma 
contains  prawns  of  a  very  delicate 
flavour.  Junsai-numa  takes  its 
name  from  a  species  of  lily  {Limivan- 
ihemum  peUaium)t  which  is  consid- 
ered a  delicacy  and  brought  in 
great  quantities  to  Hakodate.  No 
place  in  Yezo  affords  so  good  a 
field  to  the  entomologist,  especial- 
ly if  lepldoptera  be  the  object  of  his 
search. 

The  Lakes  may  be  reached  on 
horseback  or  by  carriage.  The 
drive  to  the  hamlet  of  Junsai- 
numa,  where  it  is  best  to  stay, 
takes  from  3^  to  4  hrs.  The  only 
halting-place  worthy  of  mention 
is  Ndnae,  where  an  experimental 
farm  has  existed  for  many  years. 
Three  miles  beyond  Nanae  the 
ground  rises,  and  pretty  glimpses  of 
Hakodate  Peak  and  the  mountains 
on  the  mainland  are  occasionally 
obtained.    At 

Junsai-mura,  there  are  two 
Irmsy  both  on  the  1.  side  of  the  road; 
the  semi-European  one,  known 
by  the  sign  of  Maru-san,  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  Travellers, 
however,  should  bring  their  own 
provisions.  Primitive  boats  for 
going  out  on  the  lake,  and  equally 
primitive  fishing-gear,  can  be  hired. 
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It  is  a  10  min.  walk  hence  through 
a  pretty  wood  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Onnma. 

3. — Ascent  of  Eoma-oa-taee. 

Itinerary, 

HAKODATE  to:—    Bi  Cho    M. 

Tdgeshita 5  5    12^ 

Shikonoppe  (a  little 

way  on) —    — 

Yakeyama  3  18      SJ 

Total 8    23    21 


This  is  the  mountain  whose  sharp 
peak,  3,860  ft.  (in  reality  only  the 
higher  side  of  the  crater  wall), 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  Hakodate.  It  lies  nearly  due 
K.  of  the  town,  and  is  reached  by 
the  road  mentioned  in  Excursion 
2.  The  two  trips  should  be  com- 
bined, the  night  being  spent  at 
Junsai-mura.  Accommodation  of 
an  ioferior  kind  may  be  procured 
a  little  further  on,  at  ShVconoppe, 
and  also  at  Yakeyama  at  the  very 
base  of  the  mountain.  From  Jun- 
sai-mura the  expedition  can  easily 
be  made  in  6  hrs.,  including  stop- 
pages; and  many  will  prefer  to 
make  it  at  night,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness sunrise  from  the  summit.  For 
this  purpose  the  carriage  brought 
from  Hakodate  should  be  kept,  so 
as  to  drive  on  as  far  as  Yakeyama, 
}  hr.  of  uninteresting  road.  Here 
horses  are  mounted,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  guide,  should  be  sent 
on  ahead ;  and  1  hr.  ride  through 
a  thick  growth  of  underwood  and 
of  grasses  that  overtop  the  riders* 
heads,  leads  to  the  place  where  it 
is  necessary  to  dismount.  It  is 
another  hour's  walk  over  sand  and 
volcanic  detritus  to  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  Volcano  Bay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
Lakes,  behind  which  Hakodate  Bay 
and  even  the  town  and  shipping  can 
be  distinguished.  To  the  1.  towers 
the  wall  of  rock  forming  what  looks 


like  a  peak  from  most  points  o£ 
view.  The  ascent  of  it,  though, 
not  impossible,  has  rarely  been  at- 
tempted. Traces  of  vegetation  aze 
found  up  to  the  very  summit.  Qd. 
the  way  up  there  is  a  little  platform, 
said  to  be  inaccessible,  which  sup- 
ports three  curiously  shaped  stones 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
once  the  abode  of  monkeys.  Be- 
neath and  in  front  of  the  spectator 
lies  the  crater.  To  the  r.  is  seen 
Xfikotsu-dake,  itself  an  old  volcano, 
whose  height  has  been  estimated, 
at  3,800  ft. 

Inside  the  crater  a  certain  degree 
of  activity  is  still  displayed  in 
boiling  pools ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  in  treading  on  all  circles  or 
ridges  of  ground  that  rise  slightly 
above  the  general  level,  as  they 
are  hollow  and  apt  to  give  way. 
The  descent  to  the  place  wher& 
the  horses  are  waiting  occupies  only 
a  few  minutes. 

The  last  eruption  of  Eoma-gartake  took 
place  on  the  2&d  August,  1866,  when  all 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  hamlet 
of  Yakeyama  (lit.  "burning  mountain") 
is   said  to  have   been  denuded  of  trees. 

4. — The  VoijOano  of  Esan. 

Itinerai^. 

HAICOD  ATE  to  :—   Fi  Cho  M. 

Shimo  Yunokawa    1  30  ^ 

Oyasu  3  10  8 

Toi  2  20  6J 

Shirikishinai  2  10  51 

Nidanai 2  16  6 

Todohokke    (foot 

of  Esan) I  32  ^ 

Total    U    10    34} 

This  constantly  active  volcano, 
between  1,900ft.  and  2,000  ft.  high,, 
is  the  first  point  of  the  island  of 
Yezo  sighted  on  the  voyage  up  from 
Yokohama.  The  journey  thither 
from  Hakodate  may  be  performed 
on  horseback  in  one  day ;  but  it  is 
better  to  aUow  three  days  for  the 
whole  expedition  there  and  back. 
If  four  are  allowed,  the  following 


Fukuyama. 
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pleasant  round  trip  may  be  made  : 
—first  to  the  Lakes  and  Koma-ga- 
take,  and  thence  to  Eakomi  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  airangements 
shotQd  be  made  for  a  boat  to  con- 
vey the  party  next  day  along  the 
coast  to  Todohokke. 

The  bold  coast  affords  striking 
views,  scoue  waterfalls  which  leap 
oTer  rocky  ledges  into  the  sea  being 
especially  beantiful.  At  Todohokke, 
which  affords  accommodation  of 
the  usual  country  type,  a  guide 
should  be  procured  to  lead  the 
party  up  the  mountain,  whose 
summit  will  be  reached  after  an 
hour's  walk.  The  S.  side  of  the 
crater-waU,  by  which  the  ascent  is 
made,  has  been  completely  blown 
away;  the  floor  seethes  with  sol- 
f  ataras  and  springs  of  boiling  water, 
and  constant  subterranean  rum- 
blings are  heard. 

5.— FUKXTTAMA. 

The  quickest  way  to  Fukuyama 
is  by  steamer,  the  passage  occupying 
from  6  to  7  hrs.  The  other  way  is 
overland,  and  can  be  accomplished 
on  horseback  in  2  days.  If  the 
land  journey  be  made  f  ron  Hako- 
date, there  is  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  make  sure  of  good  horses, 
which  by  special  arrangement  may 
be  ts^en  through  all  the  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  availing  of  the 
steamer  from  Hakodate  and  re- 
turning by  land,  the  risk  of  being 
delayed  at  Fukuyama  is  avoided. 

Fukuyama,  formerly  called  Jfa- 
tsumae  (Inn,  Ueno,  is  situated  on 
the  coast  to  the  S.W.  of  Hakodate. 

As  long  as  the  city  was  the  seat  of  the 
lords  of  Matsumae,  almost  all  the  trade 
of  Tezo  passed  through  it.  and  the  few 
native  trayeUers  of  those  days  were 
obliged  to   come  here  to   obtain   pass- 

SDrts  before  proceeding  to  other  points, 
at  a  fatal  Uow  was  dealt  to  its  pros- 
perity by  the  destruction  of  property 
which  accompanied  the  civil  war  of  1869, 
and  by  the  retirement  of  the  Daimyo  to 
lOkyO  when  the  feudal  system  was 
soon  afterwards  broken  np.  It  has  been 
further  injured  by  the  growth  of  Hako- 
date ;  for  Fukuyama  possesses  no  harbour, 
merely  an   open  roadstead.    As  nsual  in 


provincial  Japanese  capitals,  the  castle 
was  built  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
town.  All  that  now  remains,  besides  the 
three-storied  tower,  is  a  portion  of  the 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  Dai- 
myd  himself. 

The  greater  part  of  the  castle  area 
has  been  .converted  into  a  Public 
Garden.  Outside  of  this  garden, 
as  well  as  of  the  former  castle  pre- 
cincts, stands  a  cluster  of  Buddhist 
temples,  the  remnant  of  a  larger 
number  which  existed  up  to  1869. 
These  were  the  finest  temples  in 
Yezo  ;  but  only  two  are  now  worth 
visiting,  viz.  Kdzenji,  belonging  to 
the  Jodo  sect,  and  Byu^n-in,  be- 
longing to  the  Soto  sect,  which 
latter  has  been  the  leading  de- 
nomination in  this  district.  K5- 
zenji,  which  was  founded  in  1533, 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  Dai- 
myds*  consorts,  and  is  remarkably 
handsome.  In  the  court  in  front 
of  it  stands  a  lai^e  stone  image, 
formerly  the  principal  object  of 
worship  in  a  temple  now  destroyed, 
which  was  called  after  it  Sekilm- 
tsu-dd,  that  is,  'Hbe  Hall  of  the 
Stone  Buddha." 

The  return  journey  on  horseback 
along .  the  coast  is  a  pleasant  one. 
Horses  may  be  taken  through  the 
whole  way ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  relays  at  Shiriuchi, 
where  a  halt  should  be  made  for  the 
night.  The  following  is  the 
Itinerary : 

FUKUYAMA  to:—  Bi  Chd   M. 

Yoshioka 3  25  9 

Fukushima 19  3 

Shiriuchi 7  _  17 

Kikonai 2  24  6^ 

*     Iznmi-sawa     ....  1  34  4f 

Moheji 3  2  7^ 

Kami-iso 2  15  G 

HAKODATE  ....  3  4  7J 

JTotal 25      5    eij 
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Route  81.  — Ofaru,  Sapporo,  and  Volcano  Bay. 


ROUTE  81. 

Otaru,  Sapporo,  the  Hoe£Aid5 
Railway,  and  Volcano  Bat. 

YOYAGE  TO  OTARU.  [yOIOHI  AND 
IWANAi;  ACROSS  COUNTRY  TO 
OSHAICAMBB.]  SAPPORO.  EXCUR- 
SION FROM  SAPPORO  BY  RAIL  TO 
MORORAN.      VOLCANO   BAY. 

This  trip  inolades  some  o£  the 
best  portions  of  Yezo,  and  will  show 
the  traYeller,  within  the  limits  of  a 
week  or  10  days,  as  fair  a  speci- 
men of  the  island — its  scenery, 
modem  improvements,  and  al)ori- 
ginal  Ainos — as  it  is  possible  to 
compress  within  so  short  a  time. 

Good  steamers  leave  Hakodate 
for  Otaru  every  two  or  three  days, 
the  passage  occupying  20  hrs.  in 
fine  weather.  Whfle  passing  through 
the  Tsugaru  Straits,  where  the 
main  current  always  runs  towards 
the  E.,  the  steamer  hugs  the  cliff- 
bound  coast  of  Southern  Yezo. 
Four  hrs.  from  Hakodate  it  passes 
the  castle-town  of  FiJcuyama  (see 
p.  525).  Ahead  are  seen  the  vol- 
canic islands  of  Oshima  and 
Eojhna,  and  to  the  S.,  on  the  main- 
land of  Japan,  Iwaki-san,  often 
caJled  the  Tsugaru  Fuji  from  its 
beautiful  logari&mic  curvature.  If 
the  steamer  leaves  Hakodate  at 
2  P.M.  (the  usual  sailing  hour),  she 
will  sight  the  island  of  Okushiri 
before  nightfall,  and  by  morning 
will  have  passed  Sail  Rock  and 
the  shrine  on  the  cliff  to  which 
junks  make  obeisance  by  lowering 
their  sails,  and  will  have  rounded 
the  high  oliffs  of  Shakotan.  From 
this  point  it  is  28  m.  to 

Otaxu,  properly  Otarunai  {InnSy 
EtchfL-ya,  Kito;  Earop,  restt,  Sei- 
yo-kwan).  This  Aino  name  means 
"  the  stream  (nai)  of  the  sandy  {ota) 
road  {ruy*  The  town  is  now,  how- 
ever, entirely  Japanese.  Next  to 
Hakodate  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
bustling   place    on  the  coast,  the 


chief  industry  of  its  inhabitants 
being  herring-fishing  (nishin).  It 
is  also  one  of  the  "  special  ports  for 
export."  The  return  steamers  leave 
Otaru  for  Hakodate  at  noon.  The 
only  evidences  of  the  former  Aino 
occupation  of  the  place  are  flint 
implements  and  fn^ments  of  pot- 
tery imbedded  in  the  soil,  and 
possibly  some  scribbling  on  a  rock 
in  a  suburb  called  Teiniya. 

This  rock  lias  terribly  perplexed  the 
learned.  To  begin  with,  are  the  tnscrip- 
tione  really  inacriptioiiB  at  all  ?  If  bo,  are 
they  of  Aino  origin— but  then  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Ainos  never  knew  ankht 
of  writing?  Or  are  they  not  rather 
cognate  to  **  Bill  Stamps  his  markf '  A 
few  yters  ago  the  anthozities  caused  a 
shed  to  be  erected  over  tt»  rook  in  ques- 
tion, bat  not  till  the  weather  had  exer- 
cised so  disintegrating  an  influence  on  it 
that  there  is  now  little  left  to  aigne  abont. 

LThere  is  a  fair  road  from  Otaru 
W.  along  the  coast  to  Toic^i 
(iTin,  Yamato),  5  ri  20  chd, 
whence  a  very  pretty  mountain 
road  leads  across  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  to  Iwanai 
{Inn,  Nanko),  11  ri  30  chd, 
on  to  Suttsu,  11  ri,  and  right 
round  the  south-western  coast 
of  the  island  to  Hakodate. 
The  way  as  far  as  Suttsu,  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  noted 
Raiden-tdge  between  Iwanai 
and  Suttsu,  mostly  practicable 
for  hasha.  Snow  often  lies 
over  20  ft.  deep  on  this  pass. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  vill- 
ages on  this  side  of  the  island 
has  been  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing  industry. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Sut- 
tsu, at  the  hamlet  of  Sakai, 
one  may  strike  off  in  a  souther- 
ly direction  to  Oshamambe  on 
Yolcauo  Bay,  a  distance  of 
another  10  ri  practicable  for 
basha.  Decent  accommodation 
may  be  had  at  Notto,  Arito, 
and  Oshamambe.  The  most 
beautiful  object  on  the  road 
is  the  isolated  cone  of  Shiri- 
})et8u-dake.  From  Oshamambe, 
the  carriage  road  continues  on 


Hokkaido  Bailway.     bapporo. 
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to  Mori  (see  p.  529)  and  Hako< 
date]. 

Hokkaid5  Railway. 


( 


o 

Names 

of 

Remarks 

x^o 

Q 

Stations 

OTARU  (Temiya) 

13m. 

Sumiyoshi 

5 

Asari 

loi 

Zenibako 

161 

Kamgawa 

19i 

Kotoni 

22 

SAPPORO 

28^ 

Atflubetsu 

33 
35 

Nopporo 
ElMteu 

40? 

Horomul 

f  Branches      to 
Samikawa, 

47i 

Iwamizawa  Jet. . 

Foronai.and 
Ikushum- 
\     betsn. " 

63 

Klyomafu 

58,1 

Kiurljrama 

61i 

Yuni 

66 

Mikawa 

71 

Oiwake  Jet 

( Branch         to 
\    Tubari. 

78i 

Hayakn 

93i 

Tomakomai 

100^ 

Shlraoi 

n^ 

SbUdoi 

118^ 

Nol)oribetsa  (Td- 
betsn) 

1223 

Horobetsu 

130| 
133j 

Wanlshi 

MORORAN 

The  railway  jomney  from  Otam 
to 'Bapporo  occupies  2  hrs.  Tke 
rolling  stock  is  American,  and  the 
line  is  said  to  have  been  bailt  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  The  scenery  is  pretty  for 
the  first  few  miles,  the  railway 
being  hemmed  in  between  bold 
cliffs  and  the  sea.  The  plain  snr- 
ronnding  the  month  of  the  river 
Isbikari  is  then  crossed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  runs  over  flat, 
marshy  country,  covered  with  trees 
and  tall  rank  weeds,  to 

Sapporo  {Hotd,  Hohei-kwan, 
originally  intended  for  an  Imperial 
Palace ;  only  the  four  rooms  on  the 


lower  floor  are  generally  avail- 
able, bnt  European  visitors  may 
obtain  permission  to  occupy  the 
npper  storey  ;  Japanese  Inns,  *Ya- 
magata-ya,  Asahi-kwan). 

This,  the  capital  of  the  island,  did  not 
grow  up  natnndly  like  Matsumae  in  old 
times  and  Hakodate  in  more  recent  days, 
in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  trade. 
It  was  created  by  official  fiat  in  the  year 
1870,  and  depends  for  its  prosperity  chief- 
ly on  the  public  institutions  established 
there,  notably  on  the  Agricultural  CJollege 
which  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  Kai- 
takushi,  or  Colonisation  Commission,  and 
on  the  Military  Colony  {Tonden-Jiei)  in  the 
snrrounding  district.  The  salmon  and 
trout  fishing  for  which  Sapporo  was  for- 
merly noted,  has  been  spoilt  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  mills ;  but  there  is  snipe 
and  duck  shooting  in  the  autumn.  Few, 
if  any  Ainos,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Museum^  standing  in  grounds 
that  resemble  an  English  park,  con- 
tains specimens  of  Aiuo  work,  stone 
implements,  and  ornithological  and 
other  collections.  Adjacent  to  the 
museum  is  a  botanical  garden. 
There  are  also  saw-mills  and  flour- 
mills,  sugar,  hemp,  and  flax  facto- 
ries, a  brewery,  and  an  establish- 
ment for  making  wine,  besides 
small  theatres  and  various  other 
places  of  amusement. 

The  pleasantest  walks  near  Sap- 
poro are : — 

1.  To  the  Nakajima  Yuenchi,  or 
"  pleasure  park,"  with  boating  on 
the  lake,  ^  hr.  from  the  inns. 

2.  To  the  horse-breeding  farm  of 
Mako^anai. 

3.  To  the  top  of  Mai'uyama, 
whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
plain  surrounding  Sapporo,  and 
of  the  Ishikari-gawa,  the  longest 
river  in  Japan. 

The  best  longer  excursions  are  ; — 

4.  On  foot  or  by  jinrikisha  to 
Kaiikiy  distant  about  1  ri.  There 
take  a  dug-out  canoe,  and  drift 
down  to  Ebets^i,  spinning  or  fly- 
fishing on  the  way.  Beturn  in  the 
afternoon  by  train. 

5.  By  train  to  Poronai,  to  see  the 
coal-mines  and  the  convict  prison. 
The  convicts  are  employed  in  the 
mines. 
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6.  On  horseback  or  by  jinriMsha 
or  carriage  past  the  Makomanai 
horse-larm,  and  through  Ishiyama 
on  the  river  Toyohira  to  Jodankeit 
where  there  are  hot  springs  and 
good  fishing.    Distance,  6  ri, 

7.  To  the  vill.  of  ChUose,  10  ri 
by  the  old  main  road,  thence  to 
Lake  Shikotsn,  6  ri,  the  last  ri  by 
Aino  boat  up  a  river  which  threads 
the  forest.  There  is  a  beautiful 
waterfall  on  the  way,  nnf  ortnnately 
much  hidden  by  the  dense  vegeta- 
tion. 

Shtkotm  is  a  crater  lake,  from  20  to  30 
m.  in  circTiinfereiice,  noted  for  its  weird, 
enbaqueous  formation  of  fiesmred  and 
pinnacled  rocks,  which  can  be  distinctly 
discerned  in  the  clear  water.  A  ridge,  ris- 
ing very  steeply  for  500  ft.,  forms  titie  lip 
of  the  old  crater,  and  on  this  lip  at  seyeral 
points  are  cones,  some  of  which  are  still 
active,  attaining  a  height  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

Very  rough  accommodation  and 
Aino  boats  for  fishing  are  procur- 
able. About  half-way  between  the 
lake  and  Ghitose  is  a  salmon-breed- 
ing establishment  (Fakajo),  from 
which  Ebetsu  station  may  be 
reached  in  Aino  boats, — a  journey 
varied  by  rapids,  marshes,  and  high 
banks  fringed  by  the  virgin  forest. 
.Game  is  plentifxd.  The  distance 
&om  Ohitose  is  35  m.;  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  with 
three  men  to  pole  in  sluggish 
water,  may  be  covered  in  9  hours. 

Leaving  Sapporo,  the  railway 
first  runs  E.  through  forest  land 
partially  cleared,  and  crosses  the 
Yubari-gawa  at  Ebetau, 

Iwami-zawa  {Inriy  Zeni-jirushi) 
is  a  growing  place. 

[Here  a  branch  line  runs  N.  to 
Soraehifato,  25  m.,  and  Kami- 
kanoa  {Inn,  Yamaka)  on  the 
river  Ishikari,  140  miles  from 
its  mouth.] 

The  line  now  benda  south  through 
the  dense  forest,  which  cOntinaes 
the  whole  way  to  the  coast,  shut- 
ting out  all  view. 

diwake  {Inn,  Shimbo). 


[The  branch  line  from  this  place 
to  the  Y^ibari  OoaZ-tnine^,  26} 
m.,  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Yubari-gawa  lined  by  maple- 
trees,  and  affords  pretty  glimp- 
ses of  waterfalls]. 

Toxnakomai  {Inns,  Inouye  at 
station,  Mizushima  in  the  town) 
lies  some  distance  from  the  rail- 
way. 

[A  3  or  4  days'  excursion  may 
be  made  hence  to  Piratori, 
the  largest  settlement  of  the 
southern  Ainos.  The  way  lies 
10  ri  along  the  coast  to  Saru- 
futo,  whence  5  ri  up  the  Saru 
river.  The  town— if  such  it  can 
be  called — stands  in  a  lonely 
dell,  surrounded  at  a  distance 
by  green  hills  of  moderate 
height,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
each  containing  some  fifty 
straw  huts.  These  line  one  side 
of  the  path  in  single  file,  the 
family  store-houses  standing 
opposite,  lifted  up  on  four  posts 
from  the  damp.  All  purely 
Aino  villages  follow  the  same 
pattern.  Of  course  no  such 
thing  as  an  inn  exists,  and 
those  who  venture  to  accept 
Aino  hospitality  must  make  up 
their  minds  for  encounters 
with  vermin  of  various  sorts.] 

The  eye  wearied  with  the  mono- 
tony of  the  forest  now  weloomes 
the  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  beat- 
ing in  breakers  on  the  coast ;  and 
in  early  summer  the  wealth  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  other  wild- 
flowers  is  astonishing.  From  here 
on  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 
Ainos  and  their  huts  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen. 

Noboribetsu  station  lies  \  hr. 
from  the  vill.;  bnt  the  proper  place 
to  stay  at  is  NoboriJlietau  Onatn 
{hm,  *Maraichi),  1}  ri  np  in  the 
interior,  a  very  ourioiis  locality 
situated  in  a  wide  hollow  above  a 
torrent  of  boiling  water.  A  mile 
further,  and  rea<uied  by  a  narrow 
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wooded  Yalley,  are  the  solfataras, 
which  present  a  weird  spectacle  o£ 
continaoas  volcanic  aoUyity,  and 
resoTind  with  detonations  whose 
mmblings  reach  the  spa  below. 

Horobetsu  {Inn^  Snznki)  is  a 
mixed  Japanese  and  Aino  viUage, 
the  centre  for  many  years  of  the 
Christianising  and  civilising  en- 
deavonrs  of  the  Kev.  John  Bat- 
chelor,  of  the  Ghnrch  Missionary 
Society. 

Mororan  {Inns,  Maruichi,  Ma- 
rui)  is  finely  sitnated  on  a  land- 
locked bay,,  bat  shnt  out  from 
all  view  of  the  neighbouring  volca- 
noes. It  is  noted  for  a  large  sea- 
shell — the  hotate-gai^  or  Pecten 
yessoensis.  The  Japanese  Navy 
has  its  chief  northern  station  here. 
Tliere  is  a  large  Aino  vill.  1  ri  20 
cho  from  the  town. 

Steamers  leave  Mororan  daily  for 
Hakodate  and  Aomori. 

Some  might  prefer  to  take  the 
coast  road  round  the  head  of  beau- 
tiful Volcano  Bay  a  secluded 
r^on  in  which  several  Aino 
villages  exist.  A  detour  to  Lake 
Usik  would  be  repaid  by  magni- 
ficent scenery. 

The  Itinerary  round  the  Bay  is 
as  follows  :— 

MOMBETSU  to:—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Usu  2  25      6J 

Abuta  1  19      3f 

Bebunge 4  4  10 

Shittsukari 5  16  13} 

Oshamambe  1  12      3| 

Kuroiwa 5  3  124  ' 

Yamakushinai  ...  4  22  lit 

Otoshibe 2  21      6} 

Ishikora  2  11      51 

MOM  1  27      4} 

Total    31    16    76} 

A  friend  of  the  compilers,  who 
recently  went  that  way,  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following  notes : — 
Formerly  steamers  plied  daily  be- 
tween Mororan  and  Mori,  but  such 
is  no  longer  the  case.    Communica- 


tion between  the  two  places  is 
kept  up  only  irregularly  by  small 
steamers,  which  collect  cargo  from 
various  places  on  Volcano  Bay. 

Travellers  returning  to  Hakodate 
from  Mororan  overland  should  do 
the  first  stage  by  the  steamer  that 
runs  daily  to  Mombetsu.  Easy 
stages  thence  are  Abuta,  Oshamam- 
be, Yurappu,  and  Mori.  Horses 
should  be  engaged  at  Mombetsu ; 
but  although  this  is  a  much  larger  ' 
place  than  any  other  on  the  road, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  push  on  to  Abuta, 
a  mixed  Japanese  and  Aino  village 
with  passable  accommodation.  Be- 
tween Abuta  and  8hUtsuh<xri  three 
steep  hills  have  to  be  crossed,  and 
the  well-graded  road  which  existed 
for  a  few  years  has  dwindled 
through  landslips  to  a  mere  horse 
track,  and  is  impracticable  for  any 
kind  of  vehicle.  At  Oshamambe 
one  may  sometimes  find  basha. 
Hence  to  Yurappu  the  road  is  on 
the  dead  level  through  heavy  sand, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Hakodate  is  traversed  by  ve- 
hicles. By  leaving  Yurappu  early, 
Junsairmura  (see  p.  523)  may  be 
reached  on  the  same  day,  which  is 
a  great  advantage,  this  latter  place 
being  only  17  m.  from  Hakodate, 
whereas  Mori  {Inn,  *Yamaka)  is  28 
m.,  and  the  condition  of  the  road 
always  bad. 


ROUTE  82. 

The  South-East  Coast  and  the 
southsbn  eubiles. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn, 
the  Nippon  Ytlsen  Ewaisha  runs 
steamers  up  the  SJSt.  Coast  of  Yezo, 
and  there  are  also  steamers  be- 
Ion|;ing  to  smaller  companies.  Oc- 
casional steam  communication  is 
bept  up  with  Eunashiri  and  Iterup. 
Those  who  prefer  to  go  up  the 
coast  by  land  can  do  so  on  norse- 
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back;  but  they  nre  -warned  that 
there  is  little  to  compensate  for 
the  hardships  on  the  way.  In 
many  places  it  is  a  scramble  over 
rooks  by  the  sea-shore,  and  at 
others  over  steep  hills.  There 
are  also  six  or  seven  large  rivers 
to  cross,  which  after  rain  are  often 
impassable  for  several  days.  From 
Tomakomai,  on  the  railway,  to 
Nemnro  is  a  distance  of  74  ri,  or 
180  m.  The  chief  places  visited, 
whether  the  journey  be  made  by 
land  or  by  sea,  are  the  ports  of 
Kushiro,  Akkeshi,  and  Nemuro. 

Eusliiro  (Inn,  Kanekichi),  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eusuri-gawa,  is 
a  busy  place  with  good  shops,  and 
has  been  made  a  **  special  port  of 
export"  for  coal  and  sulphur. 
Fine  views  are  here  obtained  of 
0-Akan  and  Me-Akan,  two  high 
mountains  to  the  N. 

At  no  other  place  in  Yezo  are  so  many 
relics  of  the  etone  age  to  be  found  as  at 
KuBhiro.  The  hiUs  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  covered  with  hundreds  of  dwellings, 
which  are  attributed  by  some  inves- 
tigators to  the  Koropok-guru,  a  race  be- 
lieved by  them  to  have  inhabited  Tezo 
before  the  Ainos.  Several  camjw-— or 
what  have  been  considered  such — are 
seen  on  the  crests  of  the  hills,  as  also  two 
or  three  well-formed  earthen  forts,  one 
called  Moshlriya  near  the  river,  and  the 
others  at  Lake  Harutori,  about  2  m.  from 
the  town,  where  likewise  is  a  modem 
Aino  village. 

Akkeshi  {Inns,  Qizumi-kwan, 
Chtigenji)  is  noted  for  its  oysters, 
there  being  whole  reefs  entirely 
composed  of  these  molluscs.  An 
oyster-tinning  establishment  on 
the  American  plan  has  existed  here 
for  many  years  past.  Much  of  the 
country  to  the  south  is  tilled  by 
the  Tonden-kei  militia. 

The  coast  between  Akkeshi  and 
Nemuro  is  remarkable  for  the  per- 
sistently tabular  aspect  of  the  main* 
land  and  of  the  islands  near  it.  Of 
the  latter,  the  chief  are ;  1.  Yururi, 
r.  Takashima  and  Eo^Takashima, 
mere  low  ledges  of  rook,  in  spite  of 
their  names  which  signify  **  Lofty 
Island,"  and  "  SmaU  Lofty  Island." 
The  high  far-off  mountains  to  the 


i.  are  Me-Akan,  0-Akan,  the  snow- 
sprinkled  ranges  of  Menashi-yama 
and  0-Menashi-yama,  and  ahead 
Rausu-zan  and  Chacha-nobori  in 
the  island  of  Eunashiri. 

Nemuro  {Inns,  Yamagata,  Suzu- 
ki) is  a  thriving  town,  and 
possesses  an  agricultural  college 
and  a  pubhc  garden,  whence  the 
distant  mountains  of  Eunashiri 
can  be  seen  to  the  r.  The  harbour 
is  good,  but  freezes  over  complete- 
ly in  winter,  the  ice  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Kxtrile  Isijlnds. 

The  Kiiriles, 

of  which  Kunashiri  and  Iterup  are  the 
two  southernmost,  derive  their  name 
from  the  Russian  word  kurity,  *'to 
smoke,"  in  allusion  to  the  numerous 
volcanoes  which  they  contain,  and 
sbretch  N.E.  and  S.W.  all  the  way  from 
Yezo  to  Kamtchatka.  The  Japanese 
name  is  Chishima,  or  *'the  Thousand 
Isles."  Originally  inhabited  by  a  shifting 
population  of  Ainos  and  perhaps  men  of 
some  other  native  race,  the  Kuriles  at- 
tracted the  cupidity  of  the  Cossacks  who 
conquered  Kamtchatka  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  At  that  time  the  islands 
swarmed  with  fur-bearing  animals,  now 
ruthlessly  hunted  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion. Gradually  the  whole  group  passed 
under  Bussian  sway,  though  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yedo  always  asserted  its  right  to 
the  southernmost  portion  of  the  chain. 
At  last,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg, 
concluded  in  1875,  the  Kuriles  were  for- 
mally ceded  by  Bussia  to  Japan,  in  ex- 
change for  the  far  more  valoame  territory 
of  Bonthem  Saghalien,  which  till  then 
had  been  claimed  as  a  Japanese  posses- 
sion. 
The  China  Sea  Directory  says  :— 
"  The  fog  in  which  these  isluids  are  con- 
stantly enveloped,  the  violent  onrrents  ex- 
perienced in  all  the  channels  separating 
them,  the  steepness  of  their  coasts,  ana 
the  impossibility  of  anchoring,  are  such 
formidable  obstacles,  that  it  tries  tt>the 
utmost  the  patience  and  p^neveraace 
of  the  mariner  to  acquire  much  knowledge 
resi)ecting  them.  Making  the  Kurile 
Islands  from  the  westward  during  a  dense 
fog,  it  frequently  happens  that  uie  dear 
sky  overhead  allows  of  the  summits  of 
some  of  the  islands  being  seen  over  the 
fog.  Such  a  glimpse  to  a  stranger  would 
have  more  the  appearance  of  blue  sky 
with  a  few  light  cloudi  (cUrri)  instead  of 
a  high  mountain  streaked  with  snow. 
The  vicinity  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Kurile  Islands  may  frequent- 
ly be  known  by  the  flocks  of  birds  *    •    * 
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Seaweed  is  also  met  with  in  straggliDg 
patches  like  the  ordinary'  gnlf-Aveed, 
growing  thicker  by  degrees*  till  near  the 
land  it  resembles  a  large  field  of  veiy 
thick  and  strong  weed.  This  weed  en- 
tirely snironnds  all  the  islands ;  and  in 
collecting  it,  it  has  t^  be  cut  with  a 
scythe." 

From  Notsu-no-saki,    the   heaiV 
land  stretching  N.W.  of  Nemnro, 
to  Tomari,    the    nearest    port    in 
Xuna4Bhiri,  is  a  distance  of  3  ri. 
From  Nemnro  it  takes  some  5  hrs. 
to  reach    the     hamlet    of    Bftusii^ 
prettily  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
3|  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  solfataras, 
to  TTork  which    is    the    object  of 
haying  an  establishment   in    this 
place.    This   part  of  the  island  is 
thickly  wooded  with    conifers    of 
▼arions  species,    while  ferns   and 
flowering  plants  form  the  under- 
growth.   Bears  abound.      From  a 
clearing  in    the  forest    we  get    a 
beautiful  glimpse  of  the  singular- 
iy  shaped  Chucha-nobori  (7,90l)  ft.), 
a  cone  within  a  cone,  the   inner 
and  higher  of  the  two  being — so 
the  natives  say — surrounded  by  a 
lake,  while  away  to  the  N.E.  the 
sulphur  is  seen  boiling  up  at  four 
distinct    spots     on    the   flank    of 
Hausu-^^n.    There  are  also  several 
hot  springs  and  a  hot  stream.    One 
of  these  springs  bubbles  up  on  the 
beach,    near  the  little  settlement. 
At  Ichibishinaiy  on    the   W.   coast 
of  the  island,  is    a    boiling  lake 
called  Ponio,  which    dej)osits    on 
its  bed  and  around  its  shores  what 
appears    to   be    fine    black    sand, 
but  is  practically  nearly  pure  sul- 
phur.   The  water   of  the  lake  is 
extremely  acid. 

The  chief  port  of  Iterup,  called 
Staten  Island  by  the  old  Dutch 
cartographers,  is  Shaivj,  on  the 
N.  side.  A  road  leads  from  Shana 
to  another  town  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity, about  65  m.  distant,  and 
there  is  also  a  road  in  the  op- 
posite direction  for  50  m.  Horses 
can  be  obtained  for  the  greater 
part  of  these  journeys.  The  in- 
terior of  Iterup  is  all  dense 
forest,  which    can    only  be  pene- 


trated by  following  up  the  water- 
courses. The  streams  are  alive 
with  salmon  from  August  to  De- 
cember, and  bears  are  plentiful. 

In  189*2,  Lieut.  Qnnjt  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  with  a  few  foUoweis,  set  sail  in 
open  boats  from  TOkyd  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Shumshu,  the  northernmost  of  the  En- 
riles,  only  8  miles  from  Kamtchatka. 
After  mach  oofferlng  and  loss  of  men 
and  boats  on  the  way.  a  remnant  of  the 
party  reached  Iterup,  where  they  still  eke 
out  a  livelihood  by  fishing  and  hunting. 


ROUTE  83. 

Fbom  Eushibo  to  Abashibi  xsd 
NoBTHERN  Yezo. 

Itinerary  (approximate). 

KUSHIEO  to :—  JRi  M. 

Toro   7  17 

Shibetcha 6  145 

Iwo-san     10  24j 

Yamabetsu   —  — 

Abashiri    19  46J 

Total 42     102J 


A  road  running  by  the  side  of 
the  river  has  been  made  from 
Eushiro  to  Shibetcha;  but  if  the 
traveller  prefer,  he  can  take  pas- 
sage in  the  steam  launch  which 
leaves  daily.  There  is  a  fine  lake, 
6  ri  in  circumference,  near  Toi'O 
{Inn  by  Matsumoto),  a  village  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  Japanese 
houses  and  some  twenty  Aino  huts. 
At  Shibetcha  ( Jnrw,  Daihei,  Yokota), 
there  is  a  large  convict  settlement ; 
also  a  steam  factory  for  refining 
sulphur.  Good  salmon  and  sal- 
mon-trout fishing  may  be  had  here 
from  July  to  October.  A  railway 
24  m.  long  connects  Shibetcha 
with  the  volcano  of  Atosa-nobori, 
or  Jico-ffan,  that  is,  Sulphur  Moun- 
tain   {Inn  at  station).    It   is   in- 
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tended  for  the  transport  of  sulphur 
from'  the  mountain,  but  passen- 
gers also  may  get  a  lift. 

[Not  following  the  railway  track, 
but  turning  aside  for  a  dis- 
tance of  7  ri,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  hot  springs  of 
Seishikaga  (fair  accommoda- 
tion). Four  ri  further  on  is 
another  lake,  called  Kucharo^ 
12  ri  in  circumference,  with 
some  islands  containing  hot 
springs.  The  lake  is  deep  and 
clear,  and  affords  good  fish- 
ing.] 

Splendid  views  are  here  obtained 
of  0-Ahan,  Me-Akan,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  sulphur  is 
of  first-rate  quality,  and  is  export- 
ed in  large  quantities  to  America. 
From  Iwo-san,  the  traveller  de- 
scends to  Yamahetsu  on  the  sea- 
shore.   There  being  no  accommo- 


dation here,  it  is  best  to  hurry  on 
to 

Abashiri  (Inn,  Ishiyama) . 
Traces  of  the  ancient  pit-dwellers 
can  be  seen  on  the  hills. 

One  may  return  from  Abashiri  to 
Nemuro,  via  Shari  and  Skibetsu, 
by  crossing  the  neck  of  the  moun- 
tainous peninsula — ^a  distance  of 
about  96  miles ;  but  the  accommo- 
dation, except  at  Shibetsu  and 
Beisukai,  is  wretched,  none  of  the 
places  passed  through  offering 
better  accommodation  than  Aino 
huts. 

Those  desirous  of  exploring  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Yezo  can  do  so  by 
turning  to  the  1.  at  Abashiri, 
whence  a  road  leads  the  whole  way 
to  Soya— a.  distance  of  71  ri  (173 
miles),  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  island.  This  journey,  how- 
ever, is  monotonous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 
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SECTION    IX. 
LUCHU  AND  FORMOSA 

(Houtes  84 — 8^. 
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ROUTE  84. 


LUCHU.* 

The  Luchu  Islands,  which  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  closely  allied  to 
the  Japanese,  and  which  now  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  are  connected  with  the 
outer  world  by  three  lines  of  steam- 
ers from  Kagoshima.  The  best  are 
those  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Ewaisha, 
which  sail  every  18  days.  They  start 
from  E5be,  and  take  2  days  to  Eago- 
shima,  whence  1  day  to  Amami- 
Oshima,  and  1  day  more  to  Great 
Lnchu  (Okinawa).  Including  stop- 
pages, the  voyage  occupies  al- 
together 6  days.  The  boat  generaUy 
remains  a  couple  of  days  at  Nafa, 
before  returning  the  way  she  came. 
Communication  with  the  outlying 
Miyako-jima  and  Yaeyama  groups 
is  less  frequent  and  regular.  No 
European  food  is  supplied  on  board 
the  steamers. 

The  ruyal  family  of  Lucliu  derived  Its 
(»igiu  from  the  semi-mythical  Japanese 
hero  Tametomo  (see  p.  161),  who  is  said 
to  hav»  allied  himself  with  the  daughter 
of  a  native  chief  tain,  and  to  have  over- 
thrown the  previously  ruling  house.  In 
the  15th  century  the  Ming  dynasty  of 
China  laid  claims  to  the  archipelago,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Japanese  under  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma,  who  permanently  an- 
nexed Amami-Oshima  to  his  feudad  do- 
mains, but  left  Great  Luchu  to  a  semi- 
independence.  The  Luchuans  continued 
to  pay  tribute  both  to  China  and  to  Japan 
till  ihe  year  1879,  when  the  king  was 
brought  captive  to  Tdkyd,  and  the  govern- 
ment re-organised  as  a  Japanese  prefec- 
ture under  the  name  of  Okinawa  Ken.  The 
name  Luchu  is  pronounced  RyuJcyw  by 
the  Japanese.  To  the  double  allegiance 
flo  long  acknowledged  by  this  little  island 
realm,  may  bo  traced  the  mixture  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  language,  though  allied  to  Japanese, 
is  sufficiently  distinct  from  it  to  render 
natives  of  the  two  countries  mutually 
unintelligible.  Japanese,  however,  is  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  ports. 


♦For  a  fuller  description  of  these 
islands  and  their  inhabitants,  see  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
for  April,  May,  and  June,  1«9.'). 


There  is  a  decent  //in  (Ikebata)  at 
Naze,  the  little  port  of  Oshima,  and 
two  (Ikebata  and  Asada)  at  Nafa, 
the  chief  port  of  the  island  of  Oki- 
nawa, and  the  most  flourishing  and 
interesting  place  in  the  whole  archi- 
pelago. Here  it  is  the  fashion  to 
supplement  the  Japanese  menu  by 
beef  and  pork.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
islands  can  even  Japanese  food  be 
counted  on,  as  the  Luchuans  sub- 
sist almost  exclusively  on  sweet 
potatoes  and  on  a  kind  of  sago  ob- 
tained from  the  pith  of  the  Ci/cas  r€- 
volutaf  a  small  tree  resembhng  the 
sago-palm,  which  grows  in  immense 
quantities  all  over  the  archipelago. 

As  there  are  scarcely  any  roads  in 
the  islands,  most  journeys  have  to 
be  accomplished  either  in  palan- 
quin or  on  the  backs  of  the  diminu- 
tive but  hardy  Luchuan  ponies. 
There  is,  however,  an  excellent  jin- 
rikisha  road  of  1  ri  11  cho  (3}  m.) 
from  Nafa  to  Shuri,  the  capital  of 
the  former  Luchuan  kings,  whose 
castle,  now  held  by  a  Japanese 
garrison,  occupies  a  grand  position 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  of  those 
many  coral  crags  that  form  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape throughout  Southern  Oki- 
nawa. The  constant  outcrop  of 
coral  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
renders  walking  very  arduous. 
Winter  is  the  best  season  for 
visiting  Luchu,  the  thermometer 
then  ranging  from  55°  to  60°  Fahren- 
heit, whereas  in  summer  it  stands 
at  and  over  90°  both  day  and  night. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 

The  traveller  with  a  couple  of 
days  to  spend  while  his  steamer  lies 
loading  sugar  or  other  island  pro- 
duce, cannot  do  better  than  devote 
one  of  them  to  seeing  Nafa  and 
Shuri  (special  permit  from  prefec- 
ture necessary  for  intei'ior  of  Castle, 
but  scarcely  worth  the  trouble),  and 
the  second  to  an  expedition  on 
horseback  to  a  place  called  Fu- 
iemnia,  4  or  5  ri  distant,  where 
there  is  a  cave  with  stalactites, 
containing  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Kwannon.    The  innkeeper. 
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will  borrow  foreign  saddles  for  the 
occasion.  One  can  thns  gain  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  scenery  which  is  at 
once  pretty  and  original.  Kakazu 
Banta,  2  ri  from  Naf a  on  horseback, 
is  said  to  be  a  pretty  spot. — The 
large,  white,  horse^oe  -  shaped 
stractnres  that  lie  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  face  of  the  land  are 
family  vatdts,  wherein  the  bones  of 
many  generations  are  deposited  in 
urns  after  having  been  picked  and 
washed. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  see  in 
Am  am  i-Oshima,  a  stay  at  Naze 
is  not  recommended.  The  ontlying 
islands  {8dkishima)  of  the  Lu- 
chnan  archipelago,  stretching  in  the 
direction  of  Formosa,  are  similarly 
uninteresting,  except  to  the  speci- 
alist ;  and  even  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Taeyama  group  {Ishigaki-jima  and 
Iriomoie)  is  perilous,  on  account 
of  the  dreadful  malaria  which 
prevails  there  alt  all  seasons. 

The  Luchu  Islands  produce  some 
special  fabrics  which  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Japanese.-  These 
are  the  Ryvkyfi-Uumugi  (silk),  the 
Satsuma-gasuri  (cotton),  the  Basho- 
fu  or  Aka-hashoy  made  of  the  fibre 
of  a  tree  closely  allied  to  the  banana, 
and  especially  the  Hoso-jdfu  (hemp). 
This  latter  comes  from  Miyako- 
jixna,  where  the  weaving  and  dye- 
ing of  a  single  piece  (it-tan =9^  yds.) 
occupies  as  long  as  six  months. 
Consequently  only  small  quantities 
are  manufactured,  and  prices  are 
high, — from  10  yen  to  30  yen  a  piece. 
The  Satsuma-gastiri,  as  its  name 
serves  to  indicate,  is  often  errone- 
ously mistaken  for  a  specialty  of  the 
province  of  Satsuma,  whereas  the 
stuff  there  fabricated  is  but  an  imit- 
ation of  a  Luchuan  original  (see 
p.  484). 
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1.   GENERAL     INPOEMATION.         2.   KE- 
LUNG,      TATHOKU,       AND        TAMSUI. 

3.  BY  STXAMEB  BOUND  THE  COAST. 

4.  MOUNT    MOBRIBON   AND     MOUNT 
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1. — Genebal  Infobmation. 

Formosa,  called  Taiwan  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  an  island 
225  miles  long  by  60  to  80  miles 
broad,  being  roughly  about  half 
the  size  of  Ireland,  and  lying  be- 
tween 20°  56'  and  25''  15'  North 
latitude,  and  120°  and  122°  East 
longitude.  The  western  coast  is  a 
low,  alluvial  plain,  some  20  miles 
broad  at  its  widest,  settled  by 
Chinese  colonists,  most  of  them 
from  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Fohkien,  called  Hoklos,  the  rest 
Hakkas  from  the  province  of  Can- 
ton. The  remainder  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rich  plain  of  Qiran  on  the 
east  coast  and  some  highly  fertile 
valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kwarenk5,  and  Hinan.  It  is  cloth- 
ed with  virgin  forest,  and  scan- 
tily peopled  by  savage  aborigines 
of  Malay  race,  speaking  many 
dialects  mutually  unintelligible, 
and  often  engaged  in  internecine 
strife.  Some  tribes  are  ardent 
hunters,  others  less  so,  except  it  be 
for  Chinamen's  heads,  as  each 
young  man — at  any  rate  in  the 
northern  districts — is  bound  by 
custom  to  produce  such  a  bloody 
trophy  before  he  can  marry.  AU 
occupy  themselves  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  maize,  yams,  and  other 
vegetables.  Along  the  border, 
between  the  savages  and  the  Chi- 
nese, live  the  Pepohoan  (Jap. 
Jikohan),  or  semi-civilised  natives, 
who  combine  to  some  extent  the 
customs  of  each.  On  a  large 
portion  of  the  east  coast,  the 
mountains  rise  sheer  from  the  sea. 
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range  above  range,  to  a  height  of 
7,0(K)  feet,  forming  the  highest 
cliffs  in  the  world. 

The  most  valuable  proclnctions 
of  Formosa  are  rice  and  sugar 
cultivated  in  the  plains,  tea  in  the 
north,  and  camphor  which  is 
obtained  from  the  giant  camphor- 
laurels  that  grow  in  the  forests  of 
the  north  and  centre.  The  banyan, 
the  screw-pine,  the  areca  palm,  the 
banana,  and  the  pine-apple  charac- 
terise the  plains.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  island  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  exploited  ;  but 
coal,  sulphur,  and  petroleum,  have 
been  worked  to  a  limited  extent, 
>Hnd  gold  is  known  to  exist. 

The  olimate  is  hot,  wet,  and 
extremely  malarious  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
driest  and  best  months  in  the 
north  are  October,  November,  and 
the  tirst  half  of  December ;  in  the 
south,  December  to  March.  The 
typhoons  for  which  these  regions 
are  notorious  are  less  to  be  feared 
in  Formosa  itself  than  on  the  adja- 
cent seas,  as  most  of  them,  deflect- 
ed by  the  lofty  mountain  mass, 
either  pass  up  through  the  For- 
mosa Channel,  or  else  sweep  to  the 
N.E.  over  the  islands  of  Botel 
Tobago  and  Samasaua. 

The  island  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  by  the  Chinese,  who,  however, 
did  not  permanently  settle  the  western 
coast  till  eight  or  nine  handred  years  later. 
The  first  Europeans  to  sight  it  were  the 
Portuguese,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Fonniisa,  that  is, "  the  Beautiful,"  which 
has  remained  in  general  use  ever  since. 
The  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  the  English, 
and  the  Japanese  all  gained  a  temporary 
footing  on  the  'island  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  adventurers  in  this  remote  comer 
of  the  eastern  seas  was  Koxinga,  the  son 
of  a  Chinese  pirate  by  a  Japanese  mother. 
He  drove  out  the  Euro])eans,  and  esta- 
blished a  dynasty  which  lasted  from  1662 
to  1683.  when  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Manchn  invaders  who  had  recently  seated 
themselves  on  the  throne  of  Peking ;  and 
tiins,  for  over  two  hundred  years,  For- 
mosa was  incorporated  in  the  Chinese 
empire. 

The  Japanese  made  a  descent  on  the 
i.Hland  in  1874,  in    order   to   punish   the 


savages  for  the  murder  of  some  Bhii>- 
wrecked  Luchuan  fishermen,— an  astute 
stroke  of  policy  which  helped  to  substan- 
tiate the  hitherto  doubtful  claim  of  Japan 
to  the  archipelago  of  Lachu.  Formosa 
was  ceded  to  Japan  in  1895,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  victorious  war  with  China. 
The  Japanese  administrative  system  has 
been  introduced,  though  not  as  yet  with 
much  success.  The  island  is  at  present 
divided  into  three  prefectures,  called  res- 
pectively Taihoku,  Taichii,  and  Tainan, 
that  is.  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern 
Formosa.  Those  desirous  of  more  par- 
ticular details  concerning  the  history  of 
Japan's  new  dependency  are  recommend- 
ed to  peruse  Dr.  L.  Biess's  *'Oeschichte  der 
Insel  Formosa,"  published  as  Part  59  of  the 
"  Mittheilwigen  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft 
fur  Aatur-  unil  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens." 
A  volume  by  J.  W.  Davidson,  entifled 
The  Island  of  Formosa  Past  and  PresenU 
is  in  preparation.  There  also  exist  works 
by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Mackay  and  Rev.  J.  John- 
ston, giving  much  information  relative  to 
missions  and  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives. 

A  collection  of  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  the  head-hunting 
tribes  and  other  aborigines  of  Formosa, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Imperial  Museum, 
Tdkyd.  It  is  lent  by  Mr.  Montague  Kirk- 
wood,  who  made  a  prolonged  official  tour 
through  almost  every  part  of  Formosa 
and  the  outlying  islands  in  1897-8  as  ad- 
viser to  the  Japanese  Government. 

Formosa  is  still  (1898)  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  owing  to  frequent 
risings  of  the  Chinese.  Govern- 
ment officials  themselves  have  to 
be  guarded  by  an  escort;  and 
foreigners,  even  if  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  are  not  as  a  rule  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 
Thus  practically  only  the  capital, 
Taihoku  (Taipeh)  and  the  larger 
ports  are    accessible. 

Should  the  conditions  of  travel 
improve,  the  visitor  ought  to 
take  with  him  a  light  camp  bed, 
sheet  blanket,  pillow,  and 
mosquito  net,  all  to  roll  up  into  a 
waterproof  case.  Many  of  the 
Japanese  rest-houses  in  the  rougher 
parts  have  only  an  earthen  floor, 
with  a  strip  of  matting  on.  a  raised 
wooden  bench. 

Regarding  Passports,  note  that 
those  issued  for  Japan  proper  do 
not  avail  for  Formosa.  According 
to  circumstances,  local  passports 
are  issued  by  the  resident  Japanese 
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authorities  on  application  through 
the  foreign  consuls.  When  the 
civilising  efforts  of  the  Japanese 
government  shall  have  restored 
order  and  opened  up  roads  and 
railways,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  scientific  traveller  will 
find  in  this  little  explored  island 
an  ample  field  of  research.  'I'he 
aecomriiodaiioHf  too,  will  then 
become  more  passable.  At  present, 
cleanly  Japanese  inns  exist  only 
in  the  capital  and  the  ports, 
and  Japanese  accommodation  of 
sorts  along  the  railway  and  tram- 
lines. Elsewhere  such  accommo- 
dation as  exists  js  Chinese,  con- 
sequently filthy. 

There  is  no  trouble  from  in- 
surgents or  savages  in  the  Pes- 
cadores. The  best  season  for  visit- 
ing that  archipelago  is  April  and 
May;  but  the  bare,  low,  wind-swept 
surface  and  the  Chinese  population 
of  fisher-folk  offer  little  interest. 

The  population  of  Formosa  is 
estimated  at  2,5uO,0()0,  exclusive  of 
the  aborigines,  who  are  bslieved  to 
number  not  more  than  10(),000 
altogether.  The  Pescadores  contain 
a  population  of  a  little  over  50,000. 

Steam  communicfftion  is  carried 
on  principally  by  the  Nippon  Yti- 
sen  Kwaisha  (Japan  Steamship 
Company)  and  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kwaisha, — Kobe  being  the  usual 
starting-point.  The  passage  from 
K5be  to  Kelung  via  Moji  takes  4 J 
days ;  if  various  ports  in  Japan  and 
the  Luchu  Islands  are  touched  at, 
6  or  7  days.  There  is  also  steam 
communication  between  the  For- 
mosan  ports  of  Tamsui  and  Anping 
and  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fooohow, 
Swatow,      and      Hongkong.  A 

regular  service  of  steamers  has 
been  established  right  round  the 
coast  of  the  island,  and  also  up 
and  down  the  western  coast,  in- 
cluding the  Pescadores ;  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  steamers 
have  an  unpleasant  way  of  start- 
ing at  night,  and  of  passing  the 
most  picturesque  spots  also  during 
the  night. 


A  railxcny^  as  indicated  below, 
connects  Taihoku  with  Kelung,  the 
chief  port.  A  much  longer  one, 
already  completed  as  far  as  Shin- 
chiku,  will  traverse  the  island  from 
north  to  south,  connecting  Tai» 
hoku  with  Tainan.  Indeed,  there 
already  exists  a  narrow-gauge  tram- 
line,— open  trucks  furnished  with 
seats  and  pushed  by  men — which 
might  be  availed  of ;  but  the 
country  traversed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  low  hills  near  Byo- 
ritsu,  is  for  the  most  part  flat. 

2. — Kelung,  Taihoku,  and 
Tamsui. 

Kelung^  ( JfMi,  Taihei-kwan),  pop. 
10,000,  is  beautifully  situated  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Formosa,  on  the 
shores  of  a  deep  bay  backed  by  a 
mountain  range.  It  is  the  chie^ 
port  on  the  island, — the  only  one 
in  fact  that  can  be  entered  by  large 
steamers ;  but  they  have  to  lie  about 
1  mile  from  the  town.  The  scenery 
gains  charm  from  the  wealth  of 
feathery  bamboos  all  around,  and 
from  an  islet  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay.  Tliis  latter,  called  Palm  Island 
by  the  European  residents,  has 
some  curioiiFi  rocks,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  little  excursion  by  boat. 

Taihoku  is  reached  in  1^  hr. 
from  Kelung  by  a  somewhat  rough 
line  of  railway,  passing  through 
beautiful  country. 

As  the  multiplicity  of  names  given 
to  this  city  axid  itB  suburbs  is  apt  to  cause 
confusion,  the  visitor  should  understand 
that  I'aitioku  in  Japanese  and  Taipeh  in 
Chinese  are  merely  different  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  same  ideographs.  Taihoku 
(Taipeh)  is  properly  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  city  which  lies  within  the 
walls,  and  is  now  mainly  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  official  class,  the  garrison,  etc. 
The  quarter  outside  the  walls,  where  the 
European  settlers  dwell.  Is  called 
Ttoatutia  (pronounced  Daiddtei  by  the 
Japanese).  It  stretches  northward  along 
the  river  Tamsui-yei,  which  flows 
down  to  the  port  of  Tamsui,  about  10  m. 
distant.  There  is  yet  another  quarter  of 
the  capital,  called  S/anka  by  the  Japanese, 
Banka  by  the  Chinese,  inhabited  by  both 
nations,  but  with  the  Chinese  as  usual 
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hi  the  majority.  The  total  Japaoese 
population  (officials  excluded)  of  Tai- 
hoku, Twatutia,  and  Manka  together  is 
5,850 ;  of  Chinese,  112,000. 

The  railway  station  stands  in 
Twatutia  (irm,  Nishiki-kwan). 
Jinrikisbas  are  in  attendance. 
The  best  inn  in  Taihoku  is  the 
Gboyogo,  close  to  the  prefectnre. 
Sights,  properly  so  called,  there  are 
none;  bnt  the  aspect  of  the  life  of 
the  Chinese  population  should 
interest  the  traveller,  whether  he 
come  from  Europe  or  from  Japan, 
and  a  visit  might  be  recommended 
to  the  Opium  Factory.  This  drug, 
whose  use  the  Japanese  discourage 
without  here  absolutely  prohibit- 
ing, is  kept  as  a  strict  official 
monopoly. 

The  Botanical  Garden  on  "  Ferry 
Hill,"  called  Maruyami  by  the 
Japanese,  \  hr.  out  of  the  town  by 
jinrikisha,  affords  an  excellent 
view. 

A  pleasant  excursion  through 
varied  scenery  can  be  made  by  jin- 
rikisha or  chair,  or  else  boat,  to  the 
sulphur  springs  of 

Hokutd,  (good  accommodation 
at  the  Shot5-en),  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  river,  ^  hr.  walk  from  the  land- 
ing, and  about  7  m. — say  1^  hr. — 
frou]  Twatutia.  The  river  is  also 
the  usual  way  of  reaching  Tamsul, 
about  10  m  distant,  to  which 
place  passenger  boats  run  daily; 
but  a  private  one  had  best  be 
engaged.  Tide  favouring,  the 
boats  slip  down  in  2  hrs.,  other- 
wise 2(  hrs. 

It  is  also  possible  to  go  from  Tai- 
hoku by  rail  to  Shinchiku,  43  m. ; 
but  the  country  is  flat  and  dull. 

Tamsui  {Inn,  K6cbi-ya),  alter- 
natively known  to  the  Chinese  and 
resident  Europeans  under  the  name 
of  Hole,  is  a  beautifully  situated, 
but  uninteresting  sea-port  town  on 
the  N.W.  coast,  with  a  bad  harbour. 
It  has  a  population  of  7,000,  of 
which  150  Japane-se,  excluding 
officials.  Mount  Kimnnonf  a  strik- 
ing feature,  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,000  ft.;  and  to  the  E.  and  N.  E. 


are  still  loftier  peaks, — over  3,(KX) 
ft.  The  BrUish  Consulate,  for 
North  Formosa  is  located  here  in 
the  remains  of  a  Dutch  fort  three 
centuries  old.  A  branch  office  has 
been  opened  at  Twatutia. 

3. — Bt  Steamer  Round  the 
Coast. 

As  made  by  the  best  steamers 
of  the  Osaka  fShosen  Kwaisha,  the 
voyage  round  B^ormosa,  calling  at 
the  Pescadores,  occupies  9  days. 

Leaving  Kelung,  the  first  place 
touched  at  is  So-6  (Chin.  Sii-ao)y — 
no  accommodation ;  but  it  is  an 
easy  day  on  foot  or  in  chair  to 
Giran  (Chin.  Ilan),  where  fair  ac- 
commodation can  be  had.  Some  4 
ri  north  of  Giran,  and  also  3  ri 
south  of  it,  colonies  of  Pepohoan 
can  be  visited.  Others  exist  near 
So-6  itself. 

It  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  So-o 
that  begins  the  magnificent  line  of 
precipitous  mountains,  or  rather 
cliffs y  which,  with  few  interrup- 
tions, characterise  the  E.  coast 
of  Formosa  down  to  latitude  23°. 
The  lower  third  of  the  total  height 
of  these  mountains  (5,000  to  7,000 
ft.)  is  almost  perpendicular.  All 
the  rest,  except  on  the  sea -face,  is 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with 
the  densest  vegetation ;  and  the 
gigantic  wall  of  rock  is  riven  every 
few  miles  by  huge  gorges  of 
unparalleled  grandeur.  The  sea- 
wall of  Hoy  in  the  Orkneys  and 
the  cliffs  of  the  Yosemite  valley 
fade  into  insignificance  by  com- 
parison.* 

Some  4  hrs.  steam  from  So-o 
brings  one  to  Kwarenko,  stand- 
ing on  a  part  of  the  coast  entirely 
occupied  by  friendly  barbarians, 
who  assist  in  landing  the  cargo. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hinan  river 
is  the  next  place  touched  at,  the 
town  of  Hinan  (Chin.  Pbmn  or 
PUam)  lying  some  distance  inland. 
Another  name  for  it  is  Taitd. 

*  This  description  is  abridged  from  Dr. 
Guillemard's  Cmise  of  the  Marohesa. 
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The  lofty  island  of  Botel 
Tobago  (Jap.  Kdtd-yo),  which  the 
steamer  leaves  on  the  I.,  is  inhabit- 
ed by  a  gentle  though  uncivilised 
race,  having  customs  which  strik- 
ingly diverge  in  many  points  from 
those  of  their  congeners  in  For- 
mosa. Their  boats,  high  both  in 
prow  and  stern,,  call  for  notice,  as 
does  the  complicated  construction 
of  their  dwelling-houses,  which  in- 
clude in  different  storeys,  a  sleeping 
room  and  separate  work-rooms  for 
men  and  women,  besides  a  godown, 
a  boat-house,  and  an  outlook.  The 
lower  storey  is  partly  below  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

South  Cape,  with  its  fine  light- 
house, is  then  rounded,  and  the 
steamer  calls  in  at  Nianwan  (South 
Bay). 

[With  a  smooth  sea,  the  traveller 
desirous  of  seeing  something 
of  the  interior,  should  land 
here  and  proceed  vill  K5shun 
to  Shajo.  No  part  of  the  island 
is  so  free  from  danger  and 
difficulty  as  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  aborigines  of 
the  Botansha  tribe  being  now 
quite  friendly.  They  it  was 
who  murdered  the  Luchuan 
fishermen  referred  to  on  p. 
537  ;  but  their  affections  were 
won  by  Marshal  Saigo's  con- 
ciliatory treatment  of  their 
chiefs.] 

The  steamer  then  continues  on 
to  Shajo,  5  or  6  ri  inland  from 
which  lies  the  territory  of  the 
Botansha  tribe.  Better  accommo- 
dation than  Shajo  can  afford,  is 
found  2  n  off  at  the  walled  city  of 
Kdshun  (Chin.  Hengchun).  Quan- 
tities of  buffaloes  are  bred  in  this 
district. 

Takao  (Inn,  Takao-kwan),  pop, 
6,800,  stands  very  prettily  on  two 
sides  of  a  large  lagoon,  connected 
with  the  sen  by  a  chasm  in  the  rocks 
only  70  yards  wide.  It  is  one  of  the 
treaty  ports,  and  has  a  British 
Goriftulate ;  but   the  consul  usually 


resides  at  Anping.  Here  also  the 
foreign  merchants  of  Anping  have 
branch  establishments,  which  they 
frequently  visit  during  the  sugar 
export  season, — January  to  June. — 
Chengkimt  3  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Takao,  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
Spanish  Roman  Catholic  Mission. 
Ildzan  (Chin.  FSngshan),  2 J-  ri  from 
Takao,  is  a  fiourishing  (Chinese  city, 
reached  by  boat  for  about  1  H  up 
the  lagoon,  whence  by  chair  or  on 
foot  along  the  flat. 

Steam-tugs  daily  traverse  in  '3^ 
hrs.  the  24  miles  separating  Takao 
from 

Anping:  {Inn,  Anping-kwan),  the 
next  important  roadstead  on  the 
coast.  The  sea  is  here  so  shallow 
that  ships  have  to  lie  2  miles  off, 
and  the  landing  is  so  bad  that 
passengers  are  conveyed  ashore  in 
what  are  called  tekpai^ — strange 
craft  resembling  a  tub  on  a  raft. 
One  may  also  reach  Anping  over- 
land from  Takao  by  chair  in  10  or 
12  hours,  passing  through  Ji-chon- 
hang,  A-kong-tien,  and  Koo-sia, 
each  about  8  miles  apart, — a  tedious 
trip  over  perfectly  flat  country. 
There  is  also  a  DecauviUe  tramway,. 
— not  recommended.  Anping  is  an 
ugly  place  surrounded  by  mud 
flats,  and  the  malaria  during  the 
wet  season  is  specially  to  be  feared 
in  all  this  neighbourhood.  Here 
stand  the  houses  of  a  few  Euro- 
pean merchants  engaged  in  the 
sugar  trade,  of  which  this  is  the 
chief  and  gi'owing  centre,  and  also 
doing  a  considerable  business  with 
the  Shushti  and  Horisha  districts 
when  the  country  is  not  too  much 
disturbed  by  the  insurgents. 

The  ruins  of  Fort  Zekmdia,  in  the 
Bettlement  of  AnpiDg.  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  Dutch  rule  in  Formosa.  Built 
in  1626,  it  was  besieged  and  eventually 
taken  by  Eoxinga  in  1661.  The  site  has 
been  recently  appropriated  to  residences 
for  the  Japanese  Customs'  officials. 

The  population  of  Anping  is 
4,100  Glunese,  and  200  Japanese. 

The  walled  city  of  Tainan. 
(Jmi,  *  Shin-shun-en,  with  garden 
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in  willow-pattern  style),  capital  of 
South  Formosa,  lies  about  2J  m. 
inland  by  jinrikisha.  It  is  the 
largest  place  in  the  island,  full  of 
life  and.  bustle,  with  a  Chinese 
population  of  about  100,000,  and 
2,300  Japanese  exclusive  of  the 
garrison.  This  place  was  formerly 
known  as  Taiwan-fu,  and  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Chinese  adminis- 
tration of  Formosa  until  the  year 
1886,  when  it  was  removed  to  Tai- 
l^eh  (Taihoku).  For  a  Chinese  city 
it  is  fairly  clean  and  well-laid  out 
and  paved,  and  possesses  several 
fine  temples,  clubs,  and  guildhalls, 
besides  numbers  of  excellent  shops, 
where  European  articles  may  be 
obtained.  A  few  British  merchants 
and  missionaries  reside  here. 
Here,  too,  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  Dutch  fort. 

The  Pescadores  are  a  small 
archipelago  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor 
General  of  Formosa.  The  land, 
chiefly  of  basaltic  formation,  is  flat, 
and  the  soil  poor,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  violent  N.E.  winds  for  half 
the  year  prevents  the  growth  of 
trees.  Typhoons  also  exert  their 
full  fury  in  the  Fescadores  CJiannd, 
which  is. consequently  littered  with 
wrecks.  An  obelisk  erected  on  one 
of  the  smaller  islands  (Sand  Island) 
commemorates  the  wreck  of  the  P. 
and  O.  steamer  '*  Bokhara  "  in  1892. 
The  population  is  Chinese,  number- 
ing 50,000.  Almost  all  are  fisher- 
men, whence  the  Spanish  name 
borne  by  the  group  on  our  Euro- 
pean maps.  The  Japanese  call  it 
by  the  name  of  Hokotd.  Dried  fish 
is  the  only  article  of  export. 

From  Aiiping  to  Makyii  (Chin. 
Maku7ig\  the  chief  place  in  the 
archipelago,  is  a  run  of  5  or  6  hrs. 
by  steamer.  But  as  there  is  no 
accommodation  and  little  if  any^ 
thing  to  see,  no  traveller  is  advised 
to  stay  there.  Should  he  do  so,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
islands  for  at  least  10  days  until 


another  steamer  arrived, — unless, 
indeed,  he  cared  to  cross  over  to 
Anping  by  junk. 

4. — ^ivioijnt  mobeison.    moukt 
Sylvia. 

Mount  Morrison,  14,350  ft.  by 
barometrical  measurement,  has 
rarely  been  ascended,  owing  to  the 
want  of  paths  through  the  vir- 
gin forest,  the  presence  of  the 
savages,  and  the  superstitious 
objections  raised  by  the  latter  even 
when  friendly.  It  is  best  reached 
from  the  west  coast  viS  Unrin  and 
Rinkiho,  which  latter  is  the  nearest 
place  inland  inhabited  by  the 
Chinese,  who  number  about  one 
thousand.  Dr.  S.  Honda,  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Forestry 
Department,  from  whom  our  in- 
formation is  derived,  took  12  days 
from*  Binkiho  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  back.  Chinese 
porters  were  engaged — not  without 
difficulty — at  Binkiho,  and  all 
necessaries  of  course  carried, 
nothing  being  met  with  on  the  way 
but  two  or  three  villages  of  the  abo- 
rigines. The  whole  distance  had 
to  be  done  on  foot,  the  absence  of 
paths  and  bridges  making  riding 
impracticable.  The  first  few  days 
were  heavy  travelling  through 
primeval  forests  of  palms,  ban- 
yans, cork-trees,  and  camphor-trees 
of  enormous  size,  with  tree-ferns 
and  interlacing  creepers,  and  here 
and  there  dense  thickets  of  rattan 
or  long  stretches  of  grass  higher 
than  a  man's  head ;  from  6,000  ft. 
onwards,  gigantic  cryptomerias  and 
chamjecyparis ;  at  7,000  ft.,  pine- 
trees  ;  at  9,500  ft.,  a  broad  plateau 
where  the  majestic  summit  came 
in  view.  Then  more  alternations 
of  forest  and  long  grass  up  to  the 
top,  which  consists  of  several  small 
peaks,  and  commands  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  almost  the 
whole  island,  with  the  sea  both 
east  and  west,  and  mountain  peaks 
innumerable. 

Mount  Morrison  is  not  volcanic, 
though  some  very  hot  springs  are 
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met  with  on  the  way.  It  consists 
of  argillaceous  schist  and  quartzite. 
It  is  steepest  on  the  N.  side,  least 
so  on  the  S.  Deer  and  boar  abound. 
The  Japanese  have  recently  re- 
named Mount  Morrison,  callinp;  it 
Mi4aka-yama,  that  is,  the  "new 
high  mountain,"  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  of  this,  the  last  to  be  added  to 
the  empire,  being  also  the  highest, 
— higher  even  than  Fuji  itself. 
It  stands  nearly  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  No  trace  of  snow  was 
found  there  in  the  middle  of 
November,  though  the  temperature 
fell  below  freezing  point  at  night. 
The  idea  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
as  to  the  existence  of  eternal  snow 
on  Mount  Morrison  would  seem  to 
rest  on  nothing  more  than  the 
presence  of  some  conspicuous  slabs 
of  white  quartz.  The  mountain 
is,  however,  visible  from  compara- 


tively few  places,    owing    to 
high  ranges  that  surround  it. 


the 


Mount  Sylvia,  renamed  Setsu- 
ri-saUt  or  the  "Snowy  Mountain," 
is  the  second  highest  point  of  the 
island,— 12,800  ft.  It  lies  in 
latitude  24°.30'  N.,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  best  ascended  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shinchiku.  Rev. 
Dr.  Mackay  describes  an  attempt 
to  make  the  ascent  from  Tamsui, 
— 3  days'  journey  to  the  base — 
under  the  guidance  of  a  friendly 
savage  chief.  It  failed  owing  to  a 
superstitious  notion  of  the  latter, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people, 
going  out  to  ascertain  the  divine 
will  by  listening  to  the  song  of 
birds,  found  the  augury  unfavour- 
able, and  compelled  the  party  to 
return. 
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Ai  (see  ayu). 

Ai-donOy    a    secondary     deity    to 

whom,  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship,  a  Shinto 

temple  is  dedicated. 
Ama-inu  and  Eoma-inu,  one  open- 

m  ou thed, 

the    other 

with    mouth 

closed ;    but 

op  i  ni  ons 

differ   as    to 

whi  ch     is 

which  (comp.  p.  40). 

Ara-gaki,  see  p.  311. 

Asemi,  a  flowering  shrub  —  the 
Andromeda  japonica . 

Ayu  (often  pronounced  ai),  a  spe- 
cies of  trout — the  Salmo  altivcUis. 

Bampelj  a  screen  opposite  a  temple 
gate. 

BaslMy  a  carriage. 

Bashi  (for  hashi  in  compounds), 
a  bridge. 

Bosatsu,  a  Buddhist  saint  (see  p. 
46). 

BugakUy  an  ancient  pantomimic 
daoce :  hugaku-daU  &  stage  for 
the  performance  of  this  dance. 

Buyiif  a  species  of  sand-fly,  whose 
sting  is  very  painful. 

ChQf  tea ;  cha-dai,  tea-money  (see 
p.  7) ;  cha-no-yuy  **tea  ceremo- 
nies "  (see  p.  76) ;  cha^a,  a  tea- 
house (see  p.  8). 

Old,    a    measure  of   distance  (see 

p.  5);  a  street- 
Dai,  big,  great. 

Baihutsu,  a  colossal  image  of  a 
Buddha. 

Daimon,  the  great  outer  gate  of  the 
grounds  of  a  Buddhist  temple. 

JDidshi,  a  great  Buddhist  abbot  or 
saint. 


I  Darani,  £t  mystic  Buddhist  formul 
or  incantation. 

Do,  a  hall,  a  temple. 

Ddi^  (for  fori  In  compounds),  a 
stzeet. 

Bma,  an  ex-voto  picture :  ema-do, 
a  temple  building  hung  with 
such  pictures. 

Eta,  (see  p.  1321. 

Fasuma,  sliding-screens  covered 
with  paper. 

Gaica  (for  kawa  in  compounds),  a 
river,  a  stream. 

Oejiriy  the  outer  chamber  or  nave  of 
a  Buddhist  temple. 

Gin-mn,  a  silver  mine. 

Go,  an  honori- 
fic prefix. 

Go,  a  measure 
of  capacity 
(see  p.  6),  and 
o  f  distance 
(see  p.  165). 

Gohei,  the  em- 
blems in  a 
Shint5  tem- 
ple of  the  an- 
cient offer- 
ings of  cloth; 
they  are  now 
usually 
strips  of 
white  pajjer, 
very  rarely 
of  metal. 

Go'hoTisha,  a  Shinto  shrine  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain. 

Goma,  a  Buddhist  rite  in  which  a 
fire  of  cedar- wood  is  burnt,  and 
prayers  are  offered :  goma-do,  a 
shrine  for  the  performance  of 
this  rite. 

Gongen,  an  avatar  (see  p.  48). 

Go-reiya,  a  mausoleum  (of  a  Shd- 
gun). 
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Gosho-guruma,  a  praying-wheel  (see 

p.  128). 
Gunchd,  the  chief  official 

of  a  rural  district. 
Gyogi-yaki,  a  kind  of  an-  A 

cient  earthenware  (seeff'^ 

p.  71).  VVl 

Haukrif  an  oratory  (see  p. 

39). 
Hakkei,  eight  views  (see 

p.  396). 
HakubutsU'kwan,    a    mii- 

senm. 
Hashi,  a  bridge. 
Hatago  (see  p.  6). 
JIatamotOy  a  vassal  of  the  (prating- 

Shdgun  having   a  fief    ^VHEEL) 

assessed  at  less  than  10,000  koku. 
Ilatoba,  a  landing-place. 
Heiden,  a  bailding  in  which  gohei 

are  set  up. 
HigashU  east. 
IRnokU  a   conifer — the    Chatiwecy- 

paris  obtusa. 
Hojo,  the  apartments  of  the  high- 
priest  of  a  Buddhist  temple. 
Iloke-kyd,  the  name  of  a  Buddhist 

scripture   (Sanskrit,    Saddharrrui 

Punda'i'ika  SiUra). 
HokOy  a  kind  of  mythological  car 

drawn    through    the    streets   in 

religious  processions. 
Ilomhd,    the    chief   building    of    a 

monastery,  and  residence  of  the 

abbot. 
Hondm,  see  Honsha. 
Hondo,  the    principal    building  of 

a  Buddhist  monastery. 
Hongwanji,  see  p.  82. 
Honsha^  the  main  shrine  of  a  Shin- 

t5  temple. 
Hoshu-no-tanuit  a  Buddhist  emblem 

of  uncertain 

significance, 

perhaps   best 

identified   with 

the  nyo-i-rin 

mentioned  on  p. 

52. 
Ilomon,  the  prin- 
cipal   deity    or 

image  of  a  Bud- 
dhist temple. 
Jlozd,     the     trea-    (ho8hu>mo-tama) 

sure-house  of  a  temple. 


Icho,  the  name  of  a  tree  whose 
leaves  turn  gold  in  autumn — the 
Salishuria  adiamtifoliaf  also  call- 
ed Gingko  hiloba, 

Ihai,  a  funeral  tablet. 

Ita-gaki,  see  p.  39. 

Itca-goya,  a  cave  used  for  sleeping 
in ;  iwa-ya,  a  cavern. 

Ji  (in  temple  names),  see  p.  43. 

Jigoku,  lit.  hell,  hence  a  solfatarn. 

JUcidd,  see  p.  43. 

Jinja,  a  Shinto  temple. 

Koreru-mata  (lit.  frog's  thighs), 
pieces  of  timber  shaped  like  the 
section  of  an  inverted  cup,  sup- 
porting a  horizontal  beam. 

Kago,  a  kind  of  small  palanquin 
(see  p.  10). 

Kagura,  a  Shinto  religious  dance 
(comp.  p.  45). 

Kaidd,  a  highway. 

Kakemono,  a  hanging  scroll— gen- 
erally painted. 

Kami,  above,  upper. 

Kami,  a  Shinto  god  or  goddess. 

Kara,  China :  Eara-mon,  a  gate  in 
the  Chinese  style;  Kara-shishi, 
stone  lions  used  to  adorn  temple 
grounds. 

Kavoa,  a  river,  a  stream. 

Kaioara,  a  stony  river-bed. 

KeycM,  a  tree  whose 
very  hard  wood  is 
much  prized — the 
Zelkowa  keaki. 

Kiku  7W  7710 n,  the 
Imperial  crest 
of  the  chrys- 
anthemum. (««^  ^o  ^^^^ 

Kiri  no  mon,  the  Imperial  crest  of 
the  leaf  and  flower 
of  the  Pautlownia 
impericUis. 

Kita,  north. 

Ko,  a  child ;  (in  com- 
pounds), small. 

Kdenchi,  a  public 
garden. 

Koku,  the  standard  measure  of 
capacity  (see  p.  6).  Incomes 
were  formerly  estimated  in  koku 
of  rice. 

Koma-inu,  see  ama-ini^, 

K%t,  an  urban  district :  kuch5,  the 
chief  official  of  a  district. 
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Kuda-tama,  a  smaU   hollow    tube 

formerly  used  as >^ 

an     ornameiit  f  [Q 

(comp.  p.  125).         ^ — ^'^ 

Kuroshio,   (lit.   black   brine),    the 

Japanese  Gulf  Stream. 
Kurwnaj  a  jinriMsha. 
KvMtsha,  a  company,  a  society. 
Kwan,   an    important   bmlding,-- 
nsed  chiefly  in  names  of  hotels, 
public  halls,  etc. 
Kvxtnkoba,  an  industrial  bazaar. 
:^ddd,  a  library  of  Buddhist  sutras. 
^fudo,  an  old  road. 
^fachi,  a  street,  a  town. 
Maga-tama,   an  an-  p.        yrx 
cient  form  'of  or-   y^-""^  ^  ) 
nament  (comp.  p.     ^^      ^ 
125). 
Mdkimono,  a  scroll  (see  p.  13). 
Matidara,    a    Buddhist   picture- 
generally  on  a  large  scale  and 
depicting  one  half  of  the  mytho- 
logical uniTorse. 
Manji  (Sanskrit  svastika),  a  mystic 
diagram,  ex- 
plained   by 
some    as     the 
symbol  of  luck, 
by  others  as  the 
symbol  of  6ud- 
cUiist  esoterics. 

Count  d'Alviella  in  his  "  Migra- 
tion des  Symboles*'  traces  it  back 
to  the  Greek  gammadion  in  Troas 
anterior  to  the  13th  century  B.C., 
showing  how  it  passed  westward 
to  Iceland,  eastward  to  Thibet 
and  Japan,  producing  the  key- 
pattern  and  other  well-known 
decorative  types. 
Manneri-bashi,  see  p.  280. 
Masu,  a  salmon-trout  {Sahnojapo- 

nicus).    See  p.  15. 
Matsuri,  a  religious  festiral. 
Meiboisu,  the  specialty  for  which  a 

place  is  noted. 
MUcoshi,  a  sacred  palanquin. 
Mikoto,  a  title    applied  to  Shinto 

deities. 
Minarni,  south. 
Minato,  a  harbour. 
Mine,  a  mountain  peak. 


Miisu-aoiy  thre® 
leaves  of  the  kamo' 
aoi  or  asarum, — 
the  crest  of  the 
great  Tokugawa 
family. 

Mitsu-domoe,  a  figure  like  that  here 
represented.  Its 
origin  and  sym- 
bolic import  are 
alike  matters  of 
debate.  Besides 
the  treble  form 
here  given, 
there  also  exist 
a  double  form  {futatsu-domoe)  and 
a  single  ooe  (tomoe). 

Miya,  a  Shinto  temple,  an  Imperial 
prince  or  princess. 

Mokusei,  the  Olea  fragrans—tk  tree 
haviog  small,  delidously  scented 
flowers  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour. 

Monzeki,  see  p.  82. 

Mura,  a  viUage. 

Murodd,  a  pilgrim's  hut  on  a  moun- 
tain side. 

Myojin,  a  Shinto  deity. 

Adda,  a  stretch  of  sea. 

Naijin,  the  inner  part  or  chancel  of 
a  Buddhist  temple. 

yaka,  middle. 

Namu    Amida    ButsiLj   an    invoca- 
tion   of   the    god  Amida,   nsed 
chiefly  by  the  Monto  sect. 
Nenibutsut  a  prayer  to  Buddha. 
Mppon,  Japan. 
Mshi,  west. 
#  M,  a  species  of  lyric  drama. 
Norimono,  a  palanquin. 
Numa,  a  marsh,  a  tarn. 
yyoraif  a  Buddha  (see  p.  53). 
0,  an  honorific  prefix. 
0  (in  compounds),  big. 
Oku,  the  innermost  recess,  behind  : 

ofctt-Tio-in,  see  p.  43. 
Onsen,  a  hot  n>ring. 
Oyashirazu  Ko-shirazu,  see  p.  169. 
J^ofcon,  a  class  of  Buddhist  saints 

(see  p.  53). 
Bamma,   ventilating    panels    near 
l^e   ceiling    of    a   room — often 
beautifully  carved. 


A'i,  a  JapH 


Fndo. 
HiiiiS,  a  reyolT 

ing  libr.iri 

(see  p.  130). 
HySliu  SMnte,  see  p.  40 
Saka,  an  oicect,  a  bill. 
Sakaki.  the   Cleyem  japonicQ,— the 

eacred  tree  of  tba  ShintoisU. 
Haki,  a  promontory. 
Soramon,   a  large  two-storied  gate 

leading    to    n  Baddhist  temple. 
tian  (in  compoimds),  a  mountain, 

sometimes  a  temple. 
Bamgakti,  a  classicnl  nemi -religious 

fieu,  a  Japaneae  cent,  wortb  half  of 

an  American  cent. 
t^7iiebi-^d-garan,  a  complete  set  of 

Buddhist  temple  buildiogs. 
Skima,  an  island. 
Shimo,  lower. 
.fhindd,  a  new  road. 
Shit^S,  the    aboriginal  religion   of 

the  Japaneee  (see  p.  38). 
ShippS    no 

mon  _  (lit. 

"enamel 

crest,")  the 


)tbe  / 
o£  ar 


Sotelsu,  the  Cycas  rec 
resembling  the  si^o- 

Sotoba,  eee  p.  44. 

Suji-bei,  or  9ufi- 
fcaSe,  a  species  of 
Htriped  waU  or-  -4 

_  {see  p.  82).  I 

Tni,  a  kind  of  sea-  | 

bteam— the  Str- 

ranus    marjino-  ( 


balf  of  the  umveree  aooording  to 

the  Buddhist  cosmology 
Take,  a  peat 
Tama-gaki,  see  p  1U 
Ten-ju,  a   long 

nosed  E"""'"" 


mountains 
Tentdn,  a  Bnd 

dbiHt 
Teitja.  an 

kind    of   qnatnt  ooarse 

picmre  (Bee  p.  83). 
'ISge,  a  pass  over  mountains. 
Tokko  (aanakrit  vajrd),  a  Buddhist 

sjmbol  for 

whose 

p.  52. It  ^ 

forms  in  Japan,^ — of  which  the 
simplest  resembles  one  spoke  of 
the  "wheel  of  the  law"  (Bce 
UimbO).  The  other  forms  of  it 
are  the  three-pronged,  orsanfco, 
here  figured,  and  the  five-ptong- 

T&ri,  a  street.  L^i^^or  aoko. 

Torii,  a  Shinto  gateway  (see  p.  39). 


illustration 

the    Pure    Shinto. 

that  on  the  right  band  the  Ryo- 

bu  Shinto  form  of  this  stmotnre. 
Tsuri-bnshi,  a  hanging  bridge  {see 

p.  274). 
Ya  (in  oomponnds),  a  house. 
Yama,  a  mountain,   a  hill,  also  tk 

eoTt  of  religions   car  borne     in 


Zan   (for 
Zashiki,  a  t4 


eOBREGTIONg  AND  ADDITIONS. 


P.  71,  Jine  C. — After  "  monastery,"  add  of  Chion-in. 

P.  94,  Foreign  Stores  for  Japanese  Works  of  Art.— Alter  Arthur  and 
Bond's  address  to  iVo.  58,  and  add  "  Kuhn  and  Komor,  No.  37." 

P.  336,  line  16.— For  "4J  yen,"  read  7  yen. 

P.  382,    „      9. — For  "  the  former,"  read  Kumagai  Naozane. 

P.  382,  middle. — For  **Atsutane,"   read  Atsumori. 

P.  439,  line  24.— For  "see  p.  408,"  read  see  p.  451. 

P.  457. — Under  Steam  Communicatioti,  note  that  Messrs.  Holme, 
Ringer,  and  Co.  axi  now  the  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Companies. 

Introduction,  Section  10. — The  rise  of  prices  referred  to  on  p.  7 
continues  to  be  specially  marked  in  some  localities,  for  instance,  at 
Subashiri  at  the  base  of  Fuji.  This  extortion  is  an  additional  reason  to 
those  given  on  pp.  163-4  for  taking  the  Gotemba  way  up  the  mountain 
(seep.  166). 

Route  7,  Section  2,  is  now  rendered  easier  by  the  construction  of  ^ 
branch  line  of  railway  starting  from  near  Mishima  on  the  Tok&ido,  and 
intended  ultimately  to  reach  Shimoda.  The  first  section  is  open  as 
far  as  NayijOf  near  Hojo,  8  miles. 

Boute  10. — An  alternative  way  of  reaching  Shoji  from  Yokohama  is 
to  alight  at  Oyama  Station  (misprinted  Koyama  on  the  maps),  whence 
on  foot  or  horseback  to  lUrano,  3  ri,  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Yamane^a, 
where  l>oats  can  be  hired  ;  or  else  one  may  take  the  road  along  the  N. 
shore.  After  crossing  the  lake  to  the  vill.  of  Yam-maka,  the  road  from 
Gotemba  given  on  p.  171  is  joined. 

Koute  21,  Bandai-san. — A  branch  line  is  being  built  from  Koriyama 
on  the  Northern  Railway  (see  p.  495)  to  Wakamatsu,  via  Atami  and  Lake 
Inawashiro,  and  even  in  its  unfinished  state  affords  the  quickest  means 
of  reaching  Bandai-san. 
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{When  there  are  several  references,  the  most  important  is  given  first.) 


ABA 

AKECHT 

ANDEBSON 

Ajigasawa,  515. 

Akechi,  Mitsuhide, 

80. 

A 

Ajina,  422. 

326, 

Ajiro,  157, 161. 

Aki  (Province),  421. 

Abashiri,  532. 

Ajisnki'taka-hikone, 

Aki  (Tosa),  453. 

Aborigines,  57,  536-7. 

199,  200. 

Akiha,  238,  332. 

Abe-no-Sodato,         500, 

Akabone  Jet.,  174,  493. 

Akita,  514,  516. 

508. 

Akadake,  279. 

Akkeshi,  530. 

Abo-toge,  291 ;  290. 

Akagawa,  522. 

A-kong-tien,  540. 

Abuknma-gawa,  495. 

Akagi-san,      181,      210, 

Akune,  487. 

Abuta,  529. 

213. 

Arnagi  (Bungo),  480 

. 

Abuto,  421. 

Akahito,  69,  331. 

Amagi-saD,  159. 

Accommodation,  6,  15, 

Akakura   (Ashio),   211; 

Amahs,  4.    . 

537. 

206. 

Amakuni,  142. 

Ada,  324. 

Akakura  (Echigo),  264. 

Amakusa,  488, 

Adams,  Will,   100,  350, 

Akakura  (Nikko),  204. 

Amami-Osbima,    535-6. 

353,  419. 

Akama,  474. 

Ama-no-Hashidate, 

407, 

Adanogo,  301. 

Akamatsu-toge,  481. 

408. 

Adanogd'gawa,  289. 

Akana,  431. 

Ama-no-Iwato,  481. 

'*Aden,"  347. 

Aka-no-ura,  458. 

Ama*terasu,  45 ;  38, 

54, 

Agano-gawa,  220. 

Akanuma-ga-hara,    207. 

308,  et  pass. 

Agari-toge,  510. 

Akao,  286. 

Amatsu,  224. 

Agatsuma-gawa,  181. 

Akaoka,  453. 

Amebata,  280. 

Agematsn,  251,  302. 

Akasaka,  117. 

American    Board    '. 

Mis- 

Ago,  343. 

Akasaka-no-Iwagoya, 

sion,  359. 

Aichi,  304. 

293,  *i94. 

Amida,  god,  45 ;  43, 

82, 

Aigaeri,  466. 

Akasaka  toge, '299. 

et  pass. 

Aikawa,  268. 

Akasawa  (Minobu),  276, 

Amida,     station. 

348, 

Aikawa-hama,  506. 

280. 

414. 

Ainos,  521,    et  seq.;  57, 

Akaishi-san,  284. 

Amida-mine,  370, 

83,  86,  141,  404,   494, 

Akanagi-san,  203. 

Amihari,  501. 

502,  50^. 

Akappori,  203. 

Amura,  463. 

Ai-no-take,  282. 

Akasaka-yama,  245. 

Anadaira,  296. 

Ai-oi-no-matsu,  348. 

Akashi,  348,  413,    414, 

Anan,  46. 

Aitsn,  463. 

416,  419,  426,  430. 

Anda-no-taki,  408. 

Aiya,  428. 

Akayu,  511. 

Anderson,   VVm.,  2, 

70, 

Aizen  My6-6,  45. 

Akazu,  243. 

75,  77,  80,  81,  8'^, 

362, 

Aizn,  219 ;  123. 

Akecbi,  287. 

395. 
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ANGELS 

AWAJI 

BEPPU 

Angels  (Buddhist),  56. 

Asakusa,  128  ;  108. 

Awashima,  417. 

Ani,  518. 

Asania,  goddess,  54. 

Awata,  353,  377, 397. 

Anjin-zuka,  100. 

Asama,  hot  springs,  260 

Awata  Palace,  378. 

Annaka,  175. 

Asama  (Ise),  313 ;  307. 

Awazu,  396. 

Anping,  540-1 ;  538. 

Asama    (volcano),   178, 

Awazu-no-hara,  39S 

). 

Antimony,  446. 

259. 

Ayagawa,  440. 

Antoku  Tenno,  69,  425. 

Asamushi,  503. 

Ayashi,  511. 

Ao.  480 ;  469, 470. 

Asegahama,  206. 

Azabu,  117. 

Aoba-yama.  407. 

Asegata-toge,  206. 

Azaleas,  108,  139, 

205, 

Aomori,  503. 

Ashikaga  (Shimotsuke), 

322,  338,  379. 

Aone,  497. 

190,  494. 

Azuki-zaka,  510. 

Aoyama,  117. 

Ashikaga   dynasty,    58, 

Azama,  177. 

Apotheosis,  38. 

59,  80,  361. 

Azuma-bashi,  249. 

Arai  (Echigo),  265. 

Ashikubo,  236. 

Azuma-yama,  495. 

Arai  (Earuizawa),  178. 

Ashikura       (Hayakawa 

Azusa-gawa,  290. 

Arai-yu,  185. 

Valley),  281-283. 

Arakawa  (Aomori),  503. 

Ashikura     (Tateyama), 

Arakawa       (Chichibu), 

298. 

B 

173. 

Ashinoyu,  148 ;  145. 

Arakawa  (Eoshti),  269. 

Ashio,  211 ;  206. 

Baba,  246,  397. 

Arako-dani,  467. 

Ashitaka,166,  233. 

Baelz,  Dr.  E.,  185. 

Aramaki,  497. 

Ashi-wara-no-kuni,  429. 

Bakan,  425. 

Araragi-gawa,  249. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 

Bamba  (Kudarise), 

297. 

Arashiyama,  384;  363. 

49,  et  pass. 

Bandai-san,    216, 

495, 

Arayasu,  263. 

Aso-san,  465. 

547. 

Arayu  (Chikuzen),  474. 

Aston,  W.    G.,  74,  140, 

Bange,  220. 

Arayu  (Shiobara),  214. 

141. 

Banjir5, 159. 

Arazawa,  509,  510. 

Asuka-yama,  140. 

Banka,  538. 

Archaeology,    125,    140, 

Atagawa,  160. 

Banks,  5;  3. 

141,  526,  530,  532, 

Atago,  god,  116. 

Bantan  Kailway,  410. 

Arched  Bock,  419. 

Atago  (Fukuoka),  475. 

Banyu,  river,  233. 

Architecture,  39,        43, 

Atago  (Karuizawa),  177. 

Baraki,  547. 

308,  ei  pass. 

Atago  (Kyoto),  386. 

Barriers,  153,  22^,  245. 

Ari,  484. 

Atago  (Sendai),  498. 

Batchelor,  Rev.  J., 

529. 

Arida,  334. 

Atago  (Tokyo),  116 ;  107, 

Baths,  16. 

Arima,  347. 

108. 

Bazaars,    13,    105, 

110, 

Arimiza,  482. 

Atago  (Tsumga),  402. 

379,  et  pass. 

Arita,  472, 473. 

Atago  (Uraga),  101. 

Bears,  521-2,  531. 

Arito,  526. 

Atami  (Iwashiro),  216. 

Beer,  10. 

Arsenal  (Tokyo),  122. 

Atami  (Izu),  156. 

Befu,  348. 

Art  motives,  54,  70,  71, 

Atawa,  339. 

Bells,    large,    08, 

370, 

77,83,143,   242,   245, 

Atoda-gawa,  479,  480. 

377,  398. 

306,  312, 335.  348, 372, 

Atosa-nobori,  531. 

Benkei,    70,    322, 

339, 

396. 

Atsumi,  239. 

398,  -199,  et  pass. 

Art  objects,  13. 

Atsumori,  77,  382,  547. 

Benten    (goddess), 

46, 

Art  school  (Tokyo),  126. 

Atsuta,  239. 

99. 

Asahi-dake,  510. 

Avatars,  divine,  38,  48. 

Benten,    hot    springs. 

Asahina,  224. 

Avenues,  192,  232,f494, 

215. 

Asahi-Onsen,  215. 

et  pass. 

Benten-daki,  182. 

Asahina  Saburo,  69. 

Awa  (Boshii),  221. 

Benten-yama,  149. 

Asakai,  188,  189. 

Awa(Shikoku),437. 

Benzai-ten,  46. 

Asakawa,  453. 

Awaji,  426. 

Beppu,  468 ;  415. 

Index, 
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BESSHI 

Besshi,  447 ;  444,  451. 
Bessho,  180. 
Betsukai,  532. 
Bicycling,  11;  3. 
Bingo,  province,  420. 
Bingo  Nada,  413,  417. 
Bingo-no-Sabur5,  76. 
Binznni,  46, 129. 
Bishamon,  46,  54,  396, 

et  pass. 
"Bismarck  Hill,"  347. 
Biwa  Lake,  396,  et  pass. 
Biwa-toge,  249. 
Bizen,  419. 
Black,  J.  R.,  104,  232. 
Blakiston,  T.  W.,  521. 
Boars,  323,  336. 
Boju,  466 ;  465. 
Bonin  Islands,  3. 
Bonten,  46. 
Bo6ks  on  Japan,  2. 
Boots,  must  be  taken 

oflf,  8, 16. 
Bosatsn,  46. 
Bdshu,  220, 

Botanical  gardens,  122. 
Botansha  tribe,  540. 
Botel  Tobago,  540 ;  536. 
Bowes,  J.  L.,  432. 
"Boys,"  4. 
Brahma,  46. 
Bridges,     noted,     133, 

194, 304,  373,  424. 
Brinkley,  Capt.  F.,  472, 

478. 
Buddha,  42,  54. 
Buddhism,  41;    38,    et 

pass. 
Buju-toge,  336. 
Bukaku,  407. 
Bukenji,  102. 
Bukdzan,  172. 
Bungo    Channel,    413, 

418, 
Bungo  Fuji,  470 ;  469. 
Buno,  188. 

Burando  Yakushi,  262. 
Burton,  Prof.,  171. 
Buson,  70,  382. 
Byobu-ga-ura,  440. 
Byodo-in,  388. 
Byoritsu,  538. 


CHION-IN 


Camphor-trees,        157, 

437,458,537,541. 
Carriages,  10. 
Castles,  240,  316,  330, 

348,  350, 363, 400, 420. 

431,  440,  444,  476-8,  et 

pass. 
Capron,  General,  521. 
Catalogue    of    Japanese 

paintings,  81,  363. 
Catholic    Missions,   57, 

58,  122,  353,  425,  457, 

488,  540. 
Cattle,  335. 
Cave-dwellers,  141. 
Caves,  45,  99,  102,  140, 

171,172,190,248,272, 

470,  481,  486. 
Celebrated  men,  69. 
Cemeteries,     117,    123, 

326,  367, 374,  382, 459, 

483. 
Chacha-nobori,  531. 
Chairs  (carried),  10. 
Charms,  religious,  44. 
Chengkim,  540. 
Cherry-blossoms,  9,  77, 

108,     123,    138,    140, 

322,  363,  384. 
Chiara,  Giuseppe,  122. 
Chiba,  221. 
Chiburi-shima,  434. 
Chichibu,  172,  318. 
Chigura,  224. 
Chijiwa,  461,  463-4. 
Chikamatsu      Monzae- 

mon,  433. 
Chikatsuyu,  335. 
Chikubu-shima,      401 ; 

396. 
Chikugo-gawa,  479. 
Chikuma  -  gawa,      260, 

279. 
China- Japan  war,  1. 
Chinda,  467. 
Chinese    influence,  38, 

41,  57,  191,  379,  535- 

541,  et  pass. 
Chinu-ga-ura,  352. 
Chion-in,  377,  547. 


CRESTS 

Chishaku-in,  368. 

Chishima,  530. 

Chita,  304. 

Chitose,  528. 

Chiwara,  446. 

Chizuka,  269. 

Cho    Densu,     70,    361, 

367. 
Chofu,  425. 
Ghoja-saki,  99. 
Ch5ji-taki,  202. 
Chokai-zan,  513. 
Chomeiji-yama,  398. 
Chdnan,  223. 
Choshi,  221. 
Choshu,  425,  431. 
Chosokabe,  437,  442. 
Chdyo-kwan,  195. 
Christianity  in  Japan, 

57 ;  1,  59,  72,  75,  80, 

124.    458,    461,    463, 

468,  472,  488. 
Chronological     Tables, 

60. 
Chrysanthemums,   108, 

117. 
Chu-ai,  emperor,  425. 
Chuj5-hime,  381. 
Ohtisonji,  499. 
Chu-uma  Kaido,  287. 
Ohuzenji,  206 ;  15,  192. 
Civil  wars,  59,  123,  348, 

473,  521. 
Cliffs,  539 ;  537. 
CUmate,    8,    431,    521, 

535-7,  et  pass. 
Cloisoim^,  13,  240,  354. 
Cock,  Capt.  E.,  419. 
Cocks,  long-tailed,  124, 

452. 
Communication,  means 

of,  10,  535,  538. 
Confucius,  temples  of, 

121, 191. 
Constitution,   political, 

58,  59,  74. 
Consulates,  4. 
Cormorants,   244;   138, 

221,  401. 
Crape,  401,  et  pass. 
Crests,  80,  111,  114,  396, 

442. 
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CROWN  PRINCE 

Crown  Prince,  117,  157, 

235. 
Crows,  337. 
Cryptomerias,  192,  .201, 

343  471. 
Crystals,  269,  270. 
Curios,  13, 14. 
Currency,  5. 
Custom-house,  3,  14. 
Czar,  81,  398. 


Dai  (Miyanoshita),  148, 

152. 
Daiba,  158,  547. 
Daibutsu   (Hakone), 

149. 
Daibutsu  (Hyogo),  345. 
Daibutsu  (Kamakura), 

96. 
Daibutsu  (Kyoto),  369. 
Daibutsu  (Nara),  391. 
Daibutsu  (Tokyo),  123. 
Daidotei,  538. 
Dai-ga-hara,  277,  284. 
Dai-ga-take,  152 ;  145. 
Daijingu,  45,  307. 
Daijoji-yama,  403. 
Daikoku,  46. 
Daimon,  252. 
Daimyos,  72, 73,  et  pass. 
Dainichi  Nyorai,  46. 
Dainichi-do,  201. 
Dainichi- t5ge,  511. 
Dainichi-yama,  441. 
Dairi,  474. 
Daiseishi,  47. 
Daisen,  433 ;  432. 
Daishaka,  514. 
Daishaku,  501. 
Daishi,  47, 104. 
Daishoji,  403 ;  402. 
Daitokuji,  360. 
Daiya-gawa,    194*,    205, 

494. 
Dances,  39,  45,  307, 354, 

389. 
Dangozaka,  121. 
Dan-no-ura,  425 ;  85,  75. 
Daruma,  47 ;  46. 


DZX7SHI 

Dashiwara-dani,  297. 
Date    family,    70,    124, 

125,  451,  497-8,  505. 
Davidson,  J.  W.  537. 
Dazaifu,  475;  56,132. 
Deer,  202,  389,  422,  506, 

542. 
Deer  Island,  489. 
Deer  Park,  202. 
Deguchi,  466. 
Dengyo  Daishi,  70,  386, 

et  pass. 
Deshima.  458. 
Diet,  117 ;  109. 
Distances    (calculation 

of),  5,  6, 11,  457. 
Divination,  399. 
Dixon,  J.  M.,  122. 
Dockyards,     100,     313, 

407,  458. 
Dogama,  450. 
D5gashima  (Izu),  106. 
Dogashima       (Miyano- 
shita), 147 ;  145. 
Dogo  (lyo),  445 ;  444. 
Dogo,  (OM),  434. 
Doi,  448;  443. 
Dojoji,  334. 
Dok^awa,  442. 
Dolls,  earthenware,  374. 
Dolmens,  141,  315.  433. 
Domyoji,  395. 
Dorogawa,  323,  324, 
Doro-Hatcho,  338;  324. 
Dorokujin,  510. 
Dorotsuji,  323. 
Doryo-san,  152. 
Doshima,  418. 
Doshisha,  359. 
Dosojin,  47. 
Dotombori,  351 ;  349. 
D5zen,  434. 
Dragons,  131,  etmss. 
Dramas,    70,    77,     131, 

215,    234,    335,    352, 

366,  433. 
Dress,  8. 
Dutch  in  Japan,  58,  59, 

100,    125,    197,    375, 

457-8,  472,  537,  540. 
Dutiable  articles,  3. 
Dzushi,  99. 


ETO  SHIMPEI 


Earthquakes,  great,  109, 

243,  262,  433. 
East  Coast  Bailway, 

226. 
Eating-houses,  7. 
Ebetsu,  527-8. 
Ebisu,  47,  246. 
Ebisu     Minato,      269 ; 

267. 
Eboshijima,  418,  419. 
Echigo,  266. 
Echigo  Fuji,  510. 
Echizen,  401-2. 
Edozawa,  518. 
Ehime.  437. 
Ei,  485. 
"Eight   Views"    (Uak- 

fcei),396;  102,293. 
Eighty-eight  Holy 

Places,  451. 
Eikwandd,  380. 
Eino,  485. 

Ejiri  (Suruga).  235,  236. 
Ejiri  (Tango),  408. 
Eko-in,  132, 
Embassies,     Japanese, 

59,  124, 
Embroideries,   13,  354, 

381. 
Emi,  224. 
Emma-C),    47,     317,    et 

pass. 
Empress  Dowager,  late, 

117,  313. 
Ena-san,  302;  249. 
Enko  Daishi,  70,  377-8. 
Enkyo,  271. 
En-no-Shokaku,  70, 

323,  et  pass. 
Enomoto,  Aidmiral,  521. 
Enoshima,  98,  99. 
Enoura,  160. 
Enzan,  273. 
Esaki,  415. 
Esan,  524. 
Eshin,  71. 
Esumi,  343. 
Etajima,  421. 
Etchu,  287,401. 
Eto  Shimpei,  473. 
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EUROPEANISATION 

Enropeanisation,  58 ;  1, 
109,  3*28,  et  pass. 

Exile,  places  of,  161, 
268. 

Expenses,  6. 


Fauna,  521. 
V     Festivals,  3,   107,    108, 

312,    339,    341,    355, 

359,    366.     374,    377, 

379,   441,    458-60,    et 

pass. 
Feudalism,  85;  58,  59. 
Fire-drill,  432. 
Fish-breeding,  400. 
Fishing,   15,    205,    338, 

340,    396.    481,    496, 

521,  528,  531. 
Five-hundred  Bakan, 

53,  132, 225,  234,  235, 

242,  367. 
Fleas,  16. 
Floods,  247,    333,  335, 

336. 
Flora     of     mountains, 

144,  166,  292,  541. 
Flowers,  9,  108,  181,  et 

pass. 
Food,  9,  12. 

Food,  goddess  of,  :i08-9. 
Foreign  Office,  4. 
Forestry,  250,  321. 
Formosa,  536 ;  59. 
Forty-seven  Ronins,  71, 

116. 
Foreign  Settlements,  4, 

134,  344,  350,  458. 
Foreigners,  4. 
Fort  Zelandia,  540. 
Fox-god,  49,  366-7,  478. 
Franciscans,  500. 
Frescoes,  130. 
Fu  Daishi,  47.    130,  et 

pa^ss. 
Fubasami,  192. 
Fuchizaki,  420. 
Fuden-zaka,  339. 
Fude-sute-matsu ,    10 1 , 

332. 


FUNAEl 

Fudo,  god,  48;   46,    e< 

pass. 
Fudo,  temples,  128, 133, 

135, 
Fugen,  48. 
Fugen-dake.  462. 
Fuji,  163,  547. 
Fujikawa,  273 ;  172. 
Ftijimi-toge       (Atami), 

157. 
Fujimi-toge       (Nikk5), 

204. 
Fuji-no-mori,  367. 
Fujisawa,  233 ;  99. 
Fujishiro-saka,  334. 
Fujiwara  (Shimotsuke), 

214, 219. 
Fujiwara  family,  499. 
Fukagawa,  133. 
Fukamizo,  405. 
Fukase-dani,  470,  480. 
Fukaura,  515. 
Fukuchi-yama,  410. 
Fukue,  488. 
Fukuhara,  494. 
Fukuhara  Pass,  155. 
Fukui,  402. 
Fukumitsu,  300. 
Fukuma,  474. 
Fukuoka         (Kyushu), 

475 ;  474. 
Fukuoka  (Nambu),  502. 
Fukura  (Awaji),  426-7, 

429. 
Fukura  (Uzen),  513. 
Fukurokuju,  48. 
Fukuro-zakft,  289. 
Fukushima    (Iwashiro), 

495. 
Fukushima    (Shinshti), 

251,  301. 
Fukushima  (Yezo),  525. 
Fukuwara,  75. 
Fukuwata,  214. 
Fukuyama        (Bingo), 

420 ;  414. 
Fukuyama        (Osumi), 

482. 
Fukuyama  (Yezo),  525. 
Funabashi,  221. 
Fnnakawa,  515. 
Funaki  (Ise),  342. 


OAKUSHI 

FunaM  (Omi),  405. 
Funakoshi.  515.  • 
Funako-toge,  219. 
Funato  (Kishu),  330. 
Funato  (Uzen),  509, 510. 
Funatsu  (Hida),  299. 
Funatsu  (Koshu),   171, 

278. 
Furuichi,  307. 
Furukawa  (Hida),  299. 
Furukawa  (Rikuzen), 

498. 
Furukawa  (Tokushima), 

438. 
Furumachi,  214. 
Furuseki,  171. 
Furuta,  487. 
Fusan,  489 ;  488. 
Furuyuki,  514. 
Fuse,  189. 
Fushiki,  404 ;  403. 
Fushimi,    387,    397,    et 

pass. 
Fusi-yama,  165. 
Futaara,  192, 193,  199. 
Futaba-yama,  422. 
Futagawa,  239. 
Futago,  137. 
Futago-yama  (Hakone), 

149 ;  145. 
Futago-yama      (Vries), 

163. 
Futai,  189. 
Futakuchi-toge,  511. 
Futami  (Ise),  312 ;  307. 
Futami  (Tajima),  409. 
Futamiya,  205. 
Futamata,  286. 
Futatabi-san,  346. 
Futatsu-dake,  183. 
Futatsu-d5, 199. 
Futatsu-ishi,  427. 
Futemma,  535. 
Futsuka-ichi,  475,  479. 
Futsu-nushi,  144. 
Futtsu-saki,  253. 


G 

Gakunoki,  482. 
Gakushi  Kwai-in,  126. 
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GAMADA 

HACHIOJI 

HABIMA   NADA 

Gamada,  292,  299. 

Gompachi      and      Eo- 

Hachird  lagoon,  514. 

Gamman-ga-fuchi,  201. 

murasaki,  135. 

Hachisuka  family,  438, 

GaDJu-san,  500. 

Gongen-dake,  279. 

et  pass. 

Gantoku,  358. 

Gonoura,  418. 

Hadaka-jima,  172. 

Gara-ishi-toge,  248,  249. 

Gora,  148. 

Hagi,433;415. 

Garden    parties,     117, 

Goroku-dake.  296. 

Haguro-san,  512. 

134. 

Goryo-knkti,  523. 

Hagyti,  225. 

Gardens,        landscape. 

Go-Sbirakawa,  333, 368. 

Haiki,  472. 

122, 133, 360, 365, 375, 

Gotemba,  166;  151,163, 

Hainotsnka,  474. 

379,  380, 382, 399, 403, 

233,  547. 

Hakata,  474 ;  415. 

420,  422, 438, 440, 478, 

Goto  (Kochi),  452. 

Hakii,  273,  274. 

et  pass. 

G5t6      (Shodo  -  shima). 

Hakkai-zan,  189. 

Geishti,  421. 

420. 

Hakodate,  522 ;  f.03. 

Geku,  309 ;  308. 

Goto  Islands,  488 ;  419, 

Hakojima,  185. 

Gembudo,  409. 

472. 

Hakone,  145, 153. 

Oenji    Monogatari,    79, 

Gotoji,  479 ;  470. 

Fakozaki,  474-5. 

348,400. 

Go-Toba,  emperor,  434. 

Hakuchi,  449,  451, 453. 

Ctenkfti-Nada,  474. 

Gowland,  Wm.,  141. 

Hflku-san,     300 ;     288, 

Gensan,  489. 

Goyu,  239. 

403. 

Gen-sammi    Yorimasa, 

Goyo-san,  509. 

Hamada,  433;415. 

388. 

Gozu-Tenno,  54. 

Hamajima,  313. 

Gero,  289. 

Griffis,  Bev.   W.  E.,  2, 

Hamamacbi,  481. 

Geysers,  156,  187,  462, 

80,  403. 

Hamamatsu,  239,  286. 

465-6,  469. 

Griffiths,  E.  A.,  Pref. 

Hamanomiya,  340. 

Gifxi,  244;  243,  247-8, 

Grinnan,  Bev.    E.   B., 

Hama  Bikyu,  105. 

288-9. 

254. 

Hamano-ichi,  485. 

Ginkakuji.  382. 

Gtddes,  4. 

Hambara-t5ge,  249. 

Ginza,  120. 

Crunchu,  451. 

Hamnra,  272. 

Gion,    377;     56,     355, 

Gtinge,  426-7,  430. 

Hanaiznmi,  493. 

460. 

Gunji,  Lieut.,  531. 

Hanamaki,  500,  509. 

Giran,  539 ;  536. 

Gwakka  Bosatsu,  48. 

Hana-no-Iwaya,  341 . 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 

Gwassan,  512 ;  511. 

Hanare-yama,  178. 

Japan,  2,  434. 

Gyogi  Bosatsn,  71,  322, 

HanasaM-gawa,  271. 

Gobo,  335. 

et  pass. 

Hanashiki,  186. 

Gochi,  265. 

Hanatate,  516. 

Gochi    Nyorai,     48,    et 

Hanawa,  213. 

pass. 

H 

Hanazono,       emperor. 

Gk)-daigo,  emperor,   71, 

361-2. 

76,  322,  434. 

Habu,  162, 163. 

Handa  (Iwashiro),  497. 

Godai-sau,  452. 

Uachi-hon-matsu,    414, 

Handa  (Owari),  231. 

Godo,  213. 

415. 

Haneda,  137. 

Gods    and    Goddesses, 

Haohi-ishi,  192 ;  191. 

Haneo,  181. 

45 ;  38,  et  pass. 

Hachijo,  161. 

Hanging  Bridges,   274, 

Gogoshima,  418,  445. 

Hachiman,  god,  48. 

280. 

Gojo,  324. 

Hachiman     Taro,     71, 

Hankai  Bailway,  352. 

Gokoktgi,  122. 

500,  510,  et  pass. 

Hannya  waterfall,  205. 

Gokamura,  280. 

Hachiman,  temples  of. 

Hanzobo,  98. 

Gokase-gawa,  481. 

96,  133,  386,  420,  469, 

Harakiri,  78,  82,  86. 

Gokasho,  471. 

475,  et  pass. 

Haramachi,  185. 

Gtomen  (In5),  453. 

Hachimen-zan,  469. 

Harima,  province,  348, 

Go-Mizuno-o,  emperor. 

Hachi-no-he,  502. 

430,  et  pass. 

384. 

Hachioji,  139,  270. 

Harima  Nada,  413,  416. 
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HABINOKI-TOOE 

HIRASAWA 

HOIDO 

Harinoki-toge,  295. 

Hie,  53,  117. 

Hirasawa       (Yatsu-ga- 

Harris,  Townsend,  159. 

Hiei-zan,  385-6 ;  70, 396, 

take),  279. 

Haruda,  476. 

398. 

Hirasawa  Daimon-toge, 

Haruna  (Ikao),  183. 

Hiekawa,  161. 

278. 

TTaruna  (Numata),  210. 

Higashi  Ogawa,  209. 

Hirase.  300. 

Hanitori,  530. 

Higane,  157;155. 

Hirata,  432. 

Hase,  317. 

HigasM  Iwase,  404. 

Hiratsnka,  103,  231. 

Hasekura     Rokuemon, 

Hi|grashi  Mochiya,  253. 

Hirayama   (Omi),    386, 

124, 125. 

Higashi  Mozumi,  299. 

396. 

Hnshiba  (Rikuchti),  517. 

Higashi  Otani,  376. 

Hirayama      (Shikoku), 

Hashiba  (Sbimashima), 

Higashi  Hyamn,  219. 

448. 

290. 

Higashi  Tada,  451. 

Hirayama-toge,  277. 

Hashide,  302. 

Higashi-gawa,  453. 

Hirayu,  292 ;  290,  291. 

Hashikura-ji,  449. 

Hii-no-misaki,  255. 

Hirazawa,  514. 

Hashimoto,  323,  329. 

Hijikawa,  451. 

Hire,  266. 

HassaM  (Echigo).  266. 

Hijiyama-toge,  409. 

Hirosaki,  515. 

Hassaki  (Kotsiike),  184. 

Hikage  Chidori,  209. 

Hirose  (Hyuga),  482. 

Hata  (Hakone),  151. 

Hikata,  334. 

Hirose  (Shiushu),  285. 

Hata  (Shinshu),  290. 

Hikawa,  272 ;  174. 

Hirose  (Yamato).  824. 

Hata  (Tateshina),  279. 

Hiketa,  439;  437-8.     . 

Hirose-gawa,  511 ;  497. 

Hatahoko,  293 ;  290-1. 

Hikida,402;401. 

Hiroshima  (city),  421; 

Hatsudoya,  180. 

Fikone,  400 ;  246. 

414,415,431. 

Hatsnse,  317, 

Hiko-san,  479. 

Hiroshima  (Island),  417. 

Hatsushima,  157. 

Hikoshima,  418. 

Hirota,  426. 

Hayachine-yama,  508. 

Hime-gami-dake,  502. 

Himma,  450;449. 

Hayakawa      (Hakone), 

Himeji,  348,  410,  414. 

Hishigawa    Moronobu, 

146, 155. 

Himejima,  418,  419. 

72. 

Hayakawa  (Iloshu),  279, 

Himekawa,  297, 

Hishiura,  434. 

280. 

Hina-ga-take,  402. 

History,  57. 

Hayazaki  (Biwa),  401. 

Hinan,  539 ;  536. 

Hita,  480,  479 ;  466. 

HayazaJd       (Shikoku), 

Hinata  Chidori,  20^). 

Hito-ana,  168, 172. 

439. 

Hino,  138- 

Hitomaro,  72,  348, 405. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio,  2,  434, 

HinoM-toge,  291 ;  290. 

Hitoyoshi,  486. 

475. 

Hinoki-yama,  410. 

Hiwasa,  453. 

Heda,  160. 

Hino-misaki,  433. 

Hiyoka-zuka,  135. 

Hegawa-kawa,  508. 

Hiomo,  290. 

Hiyori-yama,  -313. 

Heian,  355. 

Hirado,       419 ;       418, 

Hiyoshi  (Biwa),  386. 

Hekigawa,  335. 

472. 

Hiyoshi  (Mino),  249. 

Hemi,  100. 

Hiragana  syllabary,  59, 

Hiyoshi  Jinja,  369. 

Hibara,  218. 

76. 

Hizen,  457,  460. 

Hida  (Buzen),  480 ;  479. 

Hiragane,  291 . 

Hizume,  500. 

Hida-kaid5,  289. 

Hiragi,  437,  440,  449. 

Ho  (Hayakawa),  280. 

Hida-gawa,  289. 

Hirahama,  155. 

Ho  (Sanuki),  448. 

Hida  mountains,  287. 

Hirai,  156. 

Hobe,  539. 

Hidari  Jingoro,  72,  196, 

Hiraigo-gawa,  336. 

Hodaka-yama     (Hida), 

199,  241,  364,  et  pass. 

Hirano    (Tiake    Yama- 

295,  294 ;  288. 

Hidetsugn,  326,  328. 

naka),  547. 

Hodaka  -  yama        ( KQ- 

Hideyori,  73,  245,  369- 

Hirano  Jinja,  359. 

tsuke),  188. 

370,  et  pass. 

Hirano  spring,  347. 

Hodo  waterfall,  205. 

Hideyoshi,  72;   58,  59, 

Hirano  station,  393. 

Hoei-zan,  165,  167 ;  166. 

81,  151,  327,  870,  375, 

Hirasawa  (Nakasend5), 

Hofukuji-toge,  260 ;  180. 

et  pass. 

251. 

Hoido,  289. 
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Hojo  (Boahu),  225. 

Hotoke-iwa,  200. 

linoyama,  441. 

Hojo  family,  69 ;  58,  59, 

H5zan,  540. 

Tizaka,  496 ;  495. 

71, 158,  434,  et  pass. 

"  Hnnter's  Gap,"  347. 

lizuka  (Chifcnzen),  474. 

Hojo,  (Izu),  158,  547. 

Hyakkwan,  461. 

lizuka  (Kdtsuke),  175. 

H5]ri,  433-4. 

Hyaku-nin  Is-shu,  390, 

Ijuin,  487. 

Hokigawa,  213. 

'397. 

Ikao,  181. 

Holrkairlo,  521. 

Hyaku-sawa,  515. 

Ikari,  219. 

Hokkoka  Eaido,  265. 

Hyogo,  345 ;  344. 

Ikari-ga-seki,  515. 

Hokoto.  541. 

Hyori-yama,  506. 

Ikeda  (Awa),  449,  453. 

Hokn  -  etsu      Bailway, 

Hyiiga,  482. 

Ikeda  (Settsn),  347. 

266. 

Ikeda  (Totomi),  286. 

Hoknroku-do,  247. 

Tkegami,  136 ;  43,  80. 

Hokusai,  72. 

1 

Ikegawa,  453. 

Hokuto,  539. 

Ike-no-mata,  291. 

Holidays,  3. 

Ibaraki,  227. 

Ike-no-nra,  313. 

Hommonji,  136. 

Ibuki-yama,  245,  405. 

Iki,  418 ;  415. 

Hommya-gawa,  472. 

Ice  Caves,  171. 

Ikko  sect,  82. 

Hommyoji,  478. 

Ichiba     (Bungo),     467, 

Ikudama,  351 ;  349. 

Honda,  Dr.  S.,  541. 

482. 

Ikuno    (Tajima),    409 ; 

Hondo  (Amakosa),  488. 

Ichiba  (Shinshu),  285. 

405^. 

Hondo    (main    island), 

Ichiba     (Tango),     405, 

Tkiino  (Tamba),  410. 

437. 

407. 

Iknta,  346. 

■PTondoji,  513. 

Ichibishinai,  531. 

Ikutsuki-shima,  419. 

Honen  Shonin,  380-1. 

Ichikawa       (Shimosa), 

Imabari,  446;  415,  417, 

Hongti,  336 ;  333,  343. 

221. 

443. 

Hongwanji  temples,  82, 

Ichikawa,    valley,    348, 

Imaharn,  44B. 

127,    134,    241,     305, 

410. 

Imai,  221. 

352,  370-3. 

Ichiki,  487. 

Imaichi  (Bungo),  4{J7. 

Honjo,  109,  132. 

Ichinohe,  502. 

Imaichi  (Izumo),  433. 

Honjo  (Musashi)  174. 

Ichinono,  454. 

Imaichi  (Nikko),  192. 

Honjo  (Ugo),  514. 

Ichi-no-saka,  434. 

Imai-surngi,  404 ;  403. 

Honsbima,  417. 

IchinoseM,  498. 

Imari,  473. 

Honzftvva,  279. 

Ichinose-toge,  285. 

Imasbo,  402. 

Ho-6-d6,  388. 

Ichi-no-t^ni,  348. 

Ima-watari,  248. 

Hd-o-zan,  283 ;  281. 

Ichi-no-watari,  518. 

Imazu,  405. 

Horaiji,  287. 

Ida  Ten,  49. 

Imori-toge,  335. 

Horie,  438-9. 

Idake,  448. 

Imose-yama,  331,  332. 

HoriMri,  131. 

Ide-zawa,  281. 

Imoyama,  3-21. 

Hori-no-nohi,  137. 

lemitsu,  72,  200,  etpass. 

Ina,  285 ;  284,  302. 

Horisha,  540. 

leyasTi,    72;     56,     195, 

Ina  Kaido,  285. 

Horita,  469. 

235-7,  ei  pass. 

Inada-Hime,  54. 

Horinchi,  99. 

Iga,  307. 

Inagawa,  250. 

Horobetsn,  529. 

Igano,  429. 

Inage,  221. 

Horses,    10,    265,    335, 

Igarashi-gawa,  267. 

Inago,  279. 

484,  502-3,  515,  517. 

Ignis  fatuus,  4^3. 

Inamura,  323. 

Horytiji,  393 ;  124. 

lida,  285 ;  250. 

Inamnra-ga-saki,  97. 

Hosokute,  249. 

lide-san,  510. 

Inari,  god,  49. 

Hosonaga.  481. 

ligai,  321. 

Inari,  station,  246. 

Hoso-o  Pass,  211 ;  206. 

lijima  (Hida),  300. 

Inari,  temples  of,  366 ; 

Hota,  22*.  225. 

lijima  (Tenryu),  286. 

137, 141,  239,  494. 

Hotei,  49. 

li-Eamon-no-Eami,  119, 

Inari-gawa,  203. 

Hotels,  7. 

326,  400. 

Inasa-yama,  458. 
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INATOBI 

Inatori,  160,  161. 
Inawashiro,  216. 
Indiarf  influence,  38, 40, 

41,  44,  363.  et  pass. 
Industries  of  Japan,  2. 
Ine,  408. 
Inekoki,  290. 
Inland  Sea,  413. 
Innai,  51«;409. 
Inno-shima,  417. 
Inns,  6,  et  ptiss. 
Ino  (Toaa),  453-4. 
Ino  Chukei,  116. 
I-no-Hayata,  388. 
I-no-kashira,  138. 
Insatsn  Kyoku,  120. 
Inscriptions,  44. 
Introduction,  letters  of, 

8. 
Innboe,  221. 
Irimachi,  191. 
Iri-no-yu,  178. 
Iri-omote,  536. 
Irises,  108,  132. 
Iriyamase,  172. 
Iriyama-toge,  178. 
Isahaya,  472 ;  461,    463. 
Isawa,  278. 
Ise,  303  ;  38. 
Ise  Ondo,  307. 
Iseki,  340. 
Isbibama,  505. 
Ishibashi,  493. 
Ishibata,  244. 
Ishigake-jima,  536. 
Ishikake-yama,  151. 
Ishikari,  528. 
Ishikawa   Goemon,  73, 

380. 
Ishikawa,      prefecture, 

403. 
Ishikawa-jima,  134. 
Ishikoshi,  498. 
Ishinden,  304. 
Isbinomaki,    506;    499, 

504. 
Ishioka,  227. 
Ishite-gawa,  445. 
Ishiyama-dera,        399 ; 

396. 
Ishizucbi-yama,      446 ; 

437. 


Iso,  484. 
Isobe  (Ise),  309. 
Isobe  (Kotsuke),  175. 
Isobara,  228. 
Isuzu-gawa,  312,  314. 
Ita,  479-  470. 
Itabasbi,  279. 
Itadome,  518. 
Iterup,  531. 
Ito  (Wada).  157, 160. 
Itoigawa,404;  297. 
Itomi,  280. 
Itozawa,  218,  219. 
Itsuku-sbima,  422. 
Iwabuobi,  234,  273,  274. 
Iwade,  330. 
Iwabara,  298. 
Iwai-gawa,  498. 
Iwaki,  228. 
Iwakiri,  493. 
Iwaki-san,  515. 
Iwakuni,  424 ;  414,  415. 
Iwakuzure,  509,  510. 
Iwami,  433. 
Iwami-zawa,  527-8. 
Iwamurata,  259,  278. 
Iwanai,  526. 

Iwanuma  Jet.,  497 ;  227. 
Iwasa  Matabei,  74,  241, 

et  pass. 
Iwasaki  gorge,  279. 
Iwa-sbimizu,  386. 
Iwataki,  408-9. 
Iwate-san,  500. 
Iwaya  (Awaji),  426-7. 
Iwaya  (Mikawa),  220. 
Iwazu,  450. 
Iwo-dake,  292. 
Iw5-ga-tani,  485. 
Iwo-san,  531, 
Iwosbima,  419,  458. 
lya,  450. 
lyadani,  441. 
lyagawa,  450. 
lyo,  province,  437  ;  417, 

418. 
lyo  Nada,  413,  418. 
Izanagi,  49 ;  38,  45,  54, 

144,  427-8,  et  pass. 
Izanami,    49;    45,  144, 

341,  427-8. 
Izogti,  309,  312. 


JIZO 

Izu  Peninsula,  156, 235, 

253. 
Izu  Sbicbi-to,  161. 
Izugabara,  488. 
Izumi  (Iwaki),  228. 
Izumi,    province,    332. 

353. 
Izumi  (Satsuma),  484. 
Izumi-kawa,  448 ;  443. 
Izumisawa,  525. 
Izumo,  432-3 ;    39,   53, 

54. 
IzuDa-san,  263. 
Izum,  190, 193. 
Izu-san,  157. 


J 


Jakko,  202. 
Jakotsu-gawa,  147. 
Japan  (Dr.  Bein's),  2. 
Japan  Mail,  119,  254. 
Japanese  Homes,  2. 
Jesuits,  353.  475. 
Ji-cbon-bang,  540. 
Jie  Paisbi,  127. 
Jige,  443. 
Jigen  Daisbi,  127,  194, 

et  pass. 
Jigoku  (Aso-san),  466. 
Jigoku  (Beppu),  469. 
Jinguji,  517. 
Jikaku  Daisbi,  74,  433, 

et  pass. 
Jikkoku-toge  (Hakone), 

154. 
Jik-koku-toge      (Naka- 

sendd),  249. 
Jikkwan  waterfalls,  203. 
Jimmu    Tenn5,  74;   3, 

141,  315,  316,  et  pass. 
Jin-ga-mine,  328. 
Jingo,  empress,  74 ;  49, 

425,  475,  et  pass. 
Jinnai,  465. 
Ji-no-sbima,  255. 
Jino-toge,  513. 
Jinrikisbas,  7,  et  pass. 
Jinzti-gawa,  299,  404. 
Jizo,  49,    128,  129,  149, 

et  pass. 
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JIZO-DAEE 

Jizo-dake,  277,  283. 
Jizo-san,  184. 
Jooho,  74. 
Jodo  sect,  71;  42. 
Jonen-dake,  298 ;  288. 
Jodankei,  528. 
Jodoji-mura,  382. 
J6-ga-hana,  300. 
Jogashima,  101. 
Johnston,  Rev.  J.,  537. 
Josetsu,  75. 
Joshinji,  133. 
Joyama,  158. 
Jujo-toge,  335. 
Jti-ni  Doji,  129,  et  pas§. 
Ju-ni-kai,  130. 
Juniso,  137. 
Jnnnin,    emperor,  427, 

429. 
Jimsai-mnra,  523,  529. 
Jurojin,  50. 
Ju-san'toge,  249. 
Ju-san  Mairi,  363. 


K 

Kabashima,  464. 
Kabe,  431. 
Kabuto,  293. 
Kabuto-yama,  347. 
Kabutokami-san,  508. 
Kachiki,  486. 
Kachiyama,  225. 
Kada,  332,  426. 
Kado,.  515. 
Kado-ko,  71. 
Kadoma,  508. 
Eadori,  144. 
Kadosawa,  228. 
Kaempfer,  59, 154. 
Kaidaichi,  414,  415. 
Eaga,  401,  403. 
Eagami-gawa,  452. 
Eaga-no-Chiyo,  403. 
Engara-shima,  418. 
Eagawa,  437. 
Eagekiyo,  75. 
Eagemori,  172. 
Eage-no-shima,  458. 
Eago-ishi,  206. 
Eapfo-iwa,  203. 


KAMIYA 

Eagoshima,  483;  81, 104, 

415,  487. 
Eagutsnchi,  238,  341. 
Eaigane,  283 ;  281,  282. 
Eaihoku  Yusetsn,   372, 

et  pass.         • 
Eaimon-dake,  485 ;  483. 
Eaitakushi,  521,  527. 
EaiytLsha,  4. 
Eaizuka,  332. 
Eajikazawa,  273. 
Eakazu  Banta,  535. 
Eakeai,  431. 
Eakegawa,  238. 
Eakogawa,  348,  414. 
Eakudate,  517. 
Eakuto,  486. 
Eamado,  249. 
Eamafuse-san,  503. 
Eamagori,  239. 
Eamaishi,  509. 
Eamakura,  95 ;  85. 
Eamanashi-gawa,  277. 
Eamatari,  320. 
Eamazawa,  285. 
Eambara,  234. 
Eameda,  220. 
Eame-ga-mori,  446. 
Eameido,  132. 
Eameyama  Junct.,  304, 

303,  306. 
Eamibu,  449,  453. 
Eamidake,  297.  298. 
Eami-Gktmo,  384. 
Eamigata,  353. 
Ea^ii-ichi,  321. 
Eami-Ide,  172. 
Eami-iso,  525. 
Eamijima,  313. 
Eamikane,  273. 
Eamikawa,  528. 
Eami-Mariko,  247. 
Eami  Miyori,  219. 
Eamine,  431. 
Eamino  (Higo),  471. 
Eamino  (Sannki),  453. 
Eaminoktira,  339. 
Eami-no-Suwa,       278 ; 

252. 
Eamino-yama,  511. 
Eami  Odori,  300. 
Eamiya,  324. 


EABUIZAWA 

Eamiyama,  150 ;  145. 
Eamogawa  (Boshu),  224. 
Eamogawa  (Eyoto),  356; 

355,  384,  et  pass. 
Eamogawa  Canal,  396- 

397. 
Eamozawa,  273. 
Eamuro,  334,  325. 
Eanagasaki,  402 ;  401. 
Eanagawa,  104 ;  94. 
Eanagoe-toge,  469. 
Eaname-ishi,  222. 
Eanaoka,  77,  499. 
Eanaya,  225. 
Eanayama,  (Hida),  289. 
Eanayama  (Uzen),  516. 
Eanazawa   (Eaga)  403, 

402 ;  300. 
Eanazawa  (Eoshu),  277, 

284. 
Eanazawa  (Tokohama), 

101,  102. 
Eanda  Myojin,  121. 
Eane,  324. 
Eanetsu,  420. 
Eanie,  303. 
Eankake,  402. 
Eannan-zan,  445. 
Eannawa,  468. 
Ean-no-ura,  453. 
Eano  (Gifu),  248. 
Eano,,  painters,  75,  241, 

3Q0-3S0,  et  pass. 
Eanogawa,  158. 
Ean5-zan,  226. 
Eantan,  468. 
Kannma,  192. 
Eanzaki  (Hizen),  473. 
Eanzaki  Jot.,  347. 
Eaori,  497. 
Earasaki,  398  ;  396,  385, 

405. 
Earasu-gawa,  298. 
Earasu  Gk>zen,  306. 
Earatsn,  418. 
Earigawa,  512. 
Eariki,  527. 
Eariwano,  516. 
Eariya,  426-7. 
Eariyasn,  496. 
Earizaka-toge,  173. 
Earuizawa,  177. 
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KARUIZAWA-NAOETSU 

KINOKAWA 

EIZT7B0 

Eandzawa  -  Naoetsn 

Kawajiri  (Higo),  474. 

Einokuni-ya     Bunzae- 

Railway,  259. 

Kawajiri  (Rikucbti),  516. 

mon,  334. 

KaRa-dake,  292 ;  288. 

Eawakami  (Bungo),  469, 

Einomiya,  157. 

Kasama,  494. 

470. 

Kinomoto  (Eisbu),  341. 

Easamatsn,  243. 

Eawakami  (lyo),  446. 

Einomoto  (Omi),40l. 

Easamori,  223. 

Eawano,  273. 

Eintaikyo,  424. 

Easaoka,  414. 

Eawanoe,  449  ;  443,  448, 

Kintoki-zaD,  151 ;  145. 

Kasatori-tdge,  253. 

453. 

Einugawa,  218,  494. 

Kaflhii,  473-4. 

Eawara,  479 ;  470. 

Einukasa-yama,  361. 

Eashima,  222. 

Eawara-yu,  185. 

Eioi-cb5  E5encbi,  118. 

Eashiwabara     (N  a  r  a  - 

Kawasaki,  104. 

Eirakawa,  453. 

Osaka  By.),  395;  393. 

Eawasbima,  450;  449. 

Eirifuri  waterfall,  202. 

Easbiwabara  (Bakarai), 

Eawatann,  471. 

Eiri-ga-kubo-toge,  189. 

316 ;  74. 

Eawaucbi,  508. 

Kirisbima,  485. 

Easbiwabara  (Sbinsbu), 

Kawaura,  293. 

Eirishitan-zaka,  122. 

263,  264. 

Eawazu-no-bama,    159, 

Kiritsumi,  178. 

Easbiwagi,  324. 

161. 

Eirkwood,     M.,    Prpf., 

Easbiwara-yama,  428. 

Eazuno,  502. 

537. 

Easbiwazaka-toge,  171. 

Eazuraki-yama,  245. 

Eiryu,  191. 

Easbiwa-zaki,  2»i6. 

Eazuaa,  220. 

Kisarazu,  226. 

Easbd.  50. 

Eazusaka-toge,  210. 

Eisbi  BojiD,  50. 

Easnga,  389. 

Ee-age,  379,  396-7. 

Eisbiwada,  332. 

EasDga    SbindeD.    265, 

Eegon  waterfall,  206. 

Eisbu,     333-343 ;    255, 

266. 

Eeicbozan,  214. 

3U,  330,  et  pass. 

Kastimi  lagoon,  222, 227. 

Eei-ga-sbima,  233. 

Kiso  Eaido,  248. 

Easnmi-ga-take,  293. 

Eeiko-Tenno,    85,    248, 

Eisogawa,  248 ;  243. 

Eatagiwara,  385. 

et  pass. 

Eiso-no-kakebasbi,  251. 

Eatnse,  98,  99. 

Eei-no-Matsubfira,  430. 

Eissawa,  269. 

Eatasbina-gawa,  209. 

Kelung,  538. 

Eita  Hodaka,  297. 

Eatata,  396,  405. 

Eemanai,  518. 

Eitagata,  471. 

Eat5  Eiyomasa,  75, 240, 

Een-ga-iuine,  168. 

Eitagawa,  481. 

478,  487,  et  pass. 

Een-no-mine,  262,  263. 

Eitajd,  297. 

Eatsubo,  266. 

Eensbin  Daisbi,  8*2. 

Eitakami-gawa,    498-9, 

Eatsuno,  405. 

Eesa  Gozen,  340. 

505-6,  508,  et  pass. 

Eatsnnuma,  271. 

Eesen-numa,  508-9. 

Eitano  Tenjin,  359. 

Eatstiia(Eisbu),  340. 

Eibyft-dani,  293,  301. 

Kita-no-in  andokoro, 

Eatsura  Palace,  365. 

Eicbisaka,  407. 

375. 

Katstua-gawa  (Izn),  158. 

Eiga,  147;  145. 

Kitaura  lagooa,  222. 

Eatsura- gawa    (Ey5to), 

Kiire,  485. 

Eitayama-gawa,  337-8 ; 

384 ;  363. 

Kikitsu,  471. 

324. 

Eatsnragi-yama,       316, 

Eikucbi,  Prof.,  217. 

Eita  Yosbimi-xnura,  140. 

321. 

Eikurna,  443. 

Eite-flying,  460. 

Eatsaura,  223. 

Eikyo-ga-bara,  251. 

Eiyokawa,  512. 

Eatsnyama,  301. 

Eimbo-zan,  478. 

Eiyomizu,  374. 

Eawabasbiri,  471. 

Krmii-dera,  331 ;  317. 

Eiyomori,   75,  85,   345 

Eawacbi(Hyugft),  471. 

Kimino,  185. 

421,  et  pass. 

Eawagoe,  272. 

Eimpu-zan,  269. 

Kiyosumi,  224. 

Eawagucbi  (Awa),  45{3. 

Einkakuji,  360. 

Eiyotaki,  202. 

Eawaguobi  (Pnji),  278. 

Einko-zan,     353,     377, 

Eizu,  387. 

Eawagucbi  (Tosa),  453- 

397. 

Eizugawa,  307,  393. 

454. 

Einkwa-zan,  506. 

Eizuki,  432. 

Eawaji,  219. 

Binokawa,  330,  332. 

Eizuro,  338. 
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EO-ASAMA 

Ko-Asama,  179. 
Kobata,  387. 
Kobe,  344  ;  247,  414. 
Kdbegawa,  433. 
Kobiro-toge,  336. 
K6b5  Daishi,   75,    104, 

141,    325,      441,      et 

pass. 
Kobori  Enshti,  76,  379, 

etpass. 
Kobotoke-toge,  270. 
Eobu-ga-baxa,  206. 
Kobukuji,  398. 
Kochi  (Izn),  159. 
Kochi    (Tosa),    452-4; 

415.  437. 
K6chi-no-yu,  373. 
Kodacbi,  171. 
Kodaiji,  375. 
Koenami,  426,  429. 
Kofu,  268. 
Ko-Ftinakoshi.  498. 
Koga,  494. 
Koganei,  138. 
Kogawa-guchi,  338-9. 
Kogota,  498. 
Ko-gnmo-tori,  343. 
Kogyoku,  empress,  320. 
Koichi.  295. 
Kojigoku  (Miyano- 

shita),  147 ;  145. 
Kojigoku  (XJnzen),  461. 
Kojihij  59,  79,  et  pass. 
Kojiina  (Yezo),  526. 
Kojima  Takanori,  76. 
Kojiii,  50. 
Koka,  313. 
Kokaji,  366. 
Eokaku,  emperor,  384. 
Kokawa,  329. 
Eoken,  empress,  427. 
Kokiibu,  484. 
Kokubtmji,     138,     139, 

272. 
Kokuia,  474 ;  470. 
Kokuzd  Bosatsn,  50,  et 

pass. 
Kdma,  502. 
Komachi  (lyo),  444. 
Komachi,  poetess,  77. 
Koma-ga-take     (Hako- 
date), 524. 


EOBIYAMA 

Koma-ga-take     (Hako- 

ne),  149 ;  145. 
Koma-ga-take  (Koshu), 

284 ;  277. 
Eoma-ga-take,      (Shin- 

shii),  302;  285,288. 
Komagino,  270. 
Ko-Manago,  204. 
Komatsu  (Echigo),  220. 
Komatsu  (Kaga),    403; 

402. 
Komatsu  (Kishu),  338. 
Komatsn-jima,  438,  453. 
Komei,  emperor,  3,  367, 

383. 
Eome-no-ura,  402. 
Kominato  (Boshti),  223; 

79. 
Kominato  (Mutsu),  503. 
Ko-Mitake,  170. 
Komori,  410. 
Eomoro,  259  ;  179,  279. 
Eompira  (god),  50, 
Kompira,  shrines,  441, 

453 ;  107,  et  pofis. 
Komuro-zan,  157. 
Kongo-buji,  325,  327. 
Kongo-san,  316,  321. 
Konishi  Ynkinaga,  353. 
Eo-no-Amida,  305. 
Eonodai,  221 ;  78. 
Konoha,  476. 
Eo-no  -  Hana  -  Saku-ya- 

Hime,  54,  ei  pass. 
Konose-nolwado,   486. 
Konosti,  140, 174. 
Eonsei-toge,  209". 
Eoo-sia,  54^. 
Eoraku-en    (Okayama), 

420. 
K6raku-en  (Tokyo),  122. 
Koza-san,  479. 
Korea  (invasions  of), 

49,  58,  59,  72,  74,  370. 
Korean   influence,    38, 

41,  57,  114,  197,  362, 

393,395,472,478,487. 
KoriD,  77.  36J,  ei  pass. 
Eoriyama     (Iwashiro), 

495 ;  228,  547. 
Eoriyama       (Yamato), 

393. 


KUOUMITA 

Eoromo-gawa,  500. 
Eoropok-guru,  530. 
Eosaka,  518. 
Eose,  178. 
Eose-no-Eanaoka,      77, 

357. 
Eoshibu,  285. 
Eosbigoe,  98,  99. 
Eoshiki-jima,  487. 
Eosliime-no*  C  s  h  i  m  a, 

418,  419. 
Edshin,  50. 
E5shin-zan,  212. 
Eosha  Kaido,  270,  277, 

278. 
KoshuD,  540. 
Eosugo,  493. 
Eotaba,  272. 
Eotnjima.  438. 
Kotaki,  211. 
Eotenjo,  323. 
Eotohira,  50,  440,  441. 
Eotoishi-yama,  424. 
E6t6-yo,  540. 
Eowaki-dani,  147 ;  145. 
Eoxinga,  537,  540. 
Eoya-san,  325 ;  76,  337. 
Eoyasu,  103. 
E5y6-kwBn,  116. 
Eoyoshi-gawa,  514. 
Eoza,  343. 
Eozenji,  499,  506. 
Eozori,  281,  283. 
Eozu,  146 ;  4,  233. 
Eozu-mura,  144. 
Edzu*no-miya,  351. 
EozU'Shima,  161. 
Eublai    Ehan,    58,    95» 

474. 
Eubokawa,  454. 
Eubota,  514. 
Eubota  Beisen,  381. 
Euoharo,  532. 
Kuohinotsn,  488;    461,. 

463. 
KttdamatRu,  414,  41 5^ 
Kudan,  118. 
Endarise,  297. 
Eudo  Snketsune,  83. 
Endoyama,  329. 
Euga,  415. 
Eugumiya,  480. 
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KUHON-BinSU 

Kuhon-bntsn,  135. 
Kujti,  338. 

Ku-ju-ku-ri,  222;221. 
Kn-ju-kn-tani,  226. 
Euju-san,  467. 
Knkuno,  289. 
Euma,  480. 
Kumagai,  174. 
Kiimagai  NaozaDe,    77, 

380-2,  547. 
Kuinagawa  (Higo),  486. 
Kumagawa   ( K  o  s  li  u ), 

174. 
Eumamachi,  453. 
Kumamoto,  478. 
Kumano   (Kishu),    333, 

339. 
Kumano  (Izumo),  433. 
Kiimaiio-ga'«'«,  337;  333, 

336,  339. 
Kuiuata,  480. 
Kumayama,  445. 
Knmihama,  405,  408. 
Eumotori-zan,  173. 
Eunashiri,  531. 
Kunda,  408. 
Kunitoko-tachi,  52, 308, 

et  pass. 
Kuno-zan,  235 ;  73,  194. 
Eora-ga-saki,  203. 
Kniahashi,  319. 
Kurama-yama,  384. 
Kure  (Tosa),  454. 
Enre  arsenal,  421 ;  414- 

416. 
Kuresaka-tcqe,  185. 
Euribara,  271. 
Enrihashi,  494. 
Enriko  Eaido,  496. 
Enrile  islands,  530. 
Eurisu-gawa,  335. 
Euriyama,  204. 
Enrobe,  296. 
Enrobera,  269,  270. 
Eurobi-san,  184. 
Euroda  Nagamasa,  475. 
Eurodani,  380. 
Euroe,  334. 
Eurogoma,  278. 
Euroishi,  518. 
Euroiso,  215,  494. 
Eureka wa  (Higo),  465. . 


KiCsHty 

Eurokawa  (lyo),  446. 
Euranomoto,  487. 
Eurino,  486. 
Euro-no-aeto,  487. 
EuTonota,  271. 
EuTOsaki,  474. 
Eurosawa-jiri,  500,  516. 
Euroshio,  437. 
Eurozawa,  302. 
Euruma-dani,  347. 
Euruma-Omura,  433. 
Enrumazaka,  322. 
Euruuie,  476,  479. 
Eurami,  444,  446. 
Eurusu,  339. 
Eusakabe,  273. 
EusatsuJct.246,306. 
Ensatsu   springs,   185; 

180. 
Kushimoto,  343. 
Enshiro,  530,  531. 
Eusunoki     Masashige, 

77,  345. 
Ensnri-gawa,  530. 
Eutani,  403. 
Eutsukake,  179. 
Eutsozawa,  281,  283. 
Euwana,  304 ;  250. 
Kuzu,  315,  322. 
Ewaikei,  376. 
Ewammu,  emperor,  355, 

376.  379. 
Ewannon,  goddess,  51, 

52 ;  46,  407,  et  pass. 
Ewannon,  temples    of, 

97,  128, 172,  223,  317, 

318,  368,  398-9. 
Ewannonji,  443. 
EwannoD-no-taki,  460. 
Ewannon-yama,  539. 
Ewannon-zaki,  253. 
Kwansei  Railway,  303, 

306. 
Ewanzeonji,  476. 
Ewaran-tsJii,  475. 
Ewarenko,  539 ;  536. 
Ewazan,  emperor,  318. 
Eyo-ga-shima,  280. 
Eyoraishi,  277. 
Eyosai,  78. 
Eyoto,  353. 
Kyushu,  457. 


I^OTUSBS 


Laoquer,  115,  405,  503. 
Lafcadio  Heam,  2, 475. 
Lagoons,  220,  222,  227,. 

239,  431,  503,  514. 
Lake  Aoki,  297. 
Lake  Biwa,    396;    246,. 

405. 
Lake  Biwa  Canal,  396- 

397;35{J,  379. 
Lake  Chtizenji,  205. 
Lake  Hakone,  145,  153,. 

155. 
Lake  Haruna,  183. 
Lake  Hibara,  216,  218. 
Lake  Inawashiro,  216. 
Lake    Kawaguohi,  171,, 

278 
Lake  Eizaki,  297. 
Lake  Molosu,  172. 
Lake  Nojiri,  264. 
Lake  Shoji,  171. 
Lake  Suwa,  252,  277-8. 
Lake  Towada,  518 ;  502. 
LakeYumoto,  207. 
*  <  Lakes  "     ( Hakodate),, 

523. 
Language,  18,  522,  535. 
Lanterns,  feast  of,  459. 
Lava  stream    (Asama),. 

179. 
Lava    streams     (Fuji),. 

165. 
Legations,  105  ;4. 
Legends.    83.    98,    142, 

144,149,177,215,245, 

248,249,261,276,305, 

317,  326, 327, 335, 339. 

340,  363,  366-8,  380, 

384,  387,  390, 391, 393, 

396,  398, 407, 409, 425, 

427, 428, 432, 434, 442, 

449,  et  pass. 
Letters  of  introduction, 

8. 
Libraries,    public,    126,. 

191. 
Libraries,  revolving,  47,. 

130,  et  pass. 
Licenses,  shooting,  14. 
Lotuses,  108, 123,  473.. 
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LOWETJi 

MAUSOLEUM 

• 

MIEUBA 

Lowell,   Peroival,    265, 

Maruyama  (Kydto),  376. 

Maya  Bunin,  52,  346. 

286,  301,  512. 

Maruyama     (Sapporo), 

Maya-san,  346. 

liuchu,    535;   197,  483, 

527. 

Maynnii,  342. 

484,  537. 

Maruyama  (Tokyo),  116. 

Me-Akan,  ^0,  532. 

litick,'  gods  of,  54,  55. 

Maruyanvi-gawa,  409. 

Megane-basTai,  120. 

Lnggage,  11,12;  3. 

Masakado,  78,  141,  142; 

Meguro,  134. 

121. 

Mei-no-hama,  475. 

Masaki-gawa,  486. 

Menasbi-yama,  530. 

M 

Masuda,  493. 

Mera,  225. 

Massage,  16. 

Mercy,  goddess  of,   52. 

Mabechi-gawn,  502. 

Masuda-gawa,  289. 

Mibnkawa,  284. 

Mabuchi,  78. 

Mato,  211. 

Mida,  46. 

Machirla,  439. 

Matoya,  313. 

Midai-gawa,  281. 

Mackay,  Rev.    Dr.    G., 

Matsubara  (Hizen),471. 

Mido,  498. 

537,  542. 

Matfubara  (Izu),  157. 

Midogaito,  284. 

Machiyama-gnchi,  488. 

Matsubase,  464,  474. 

Midono.  250. 

Madara-shima,  418. 

MatsucUi-yama,  131. 

Mie,  305. 

Maebashi,  175, 181. 

Matsuda  (Boshti),  224. 

Mieno-toge,  471. 

Maeda,  425. 

Matsuda  (Sagnmi),  153. 

Mifune,  481. 

Maegasu,  303,  :504. 

Matsue,  431. 

Mihara    (Bingo),     421; 

Maeyama,  462. 

Matsuida,  175,  185. 

414,  415,  417. 

Magome,  249. 

Matsukawa,  495. 

Mibara  (volcauo),  162. 

Magari-kawa,  336. 

Matsumae,  525 ;  521. 

Miharu,  228. 495. 

Mahllyana,  41. 

Matsumoto,    260;    2§1, 

Mihashi,  194. 

Maibara,  246, 400,  401. 

252,  290. 

Miidera,  398 ;  396. 

Maiko,  348,  414,  430. 

Matsuuaga,  414. 

Miike    (Chikugo),  476; 

Maisaka,  239. 

Matsuno,  274;165. 

464. 

Maizawa,  500. 

Matsunoki,  293. 

Mi-ike  (Kirisbima),  458. 

MaiziiTU,  407 ;  4^5. 

Matsuo,  430. 

Mikaburi-yama,  279. 

Makknra-daki,  202. 

Matsuoka  301.  -^ 

Mikado,  reigning,   109, 

Makomanai,  527. 

Matsusbima       (Hizen), 

241,  363, 383, 388, 400. 

Maknhaii,  221. 

419. 

Mikados,  38,  57,  58,  73. 

Makyu,  541. 

Matsusbima    (Ina  Eai- 

356-9,  367,  476. 

Mameda,  480. 

do),  285. 

Mika/lo's   Empire,    65  ; 

Mamiharaj  481. 

Matsusbima      (Osaka), 

2,  80,  403. 

Manazam,  155, 156. 

351. 

Mikage,  326. 

Hanka,  538. 

Matsusbima     (Sendai), 

Mikami-yama,  246,  398. 

Mangwanji,  195. 

503 ;  498. 

Mikasa-yama,  393. 

Mano-no-^e,  443. 

Matsushiro,  261. 

Mikawa  (Eaga),  402. 

Mantomi,  414. 

Matsuto,  403 ;  402. 

Mikawa,  province,  238. 

Man^O'Shu,  83. 

Matsuyama  (lyo),  414; 

Mikisato,  341. 

Hanzawa,  277. 

443,451,453. 

Mikkamachi,  300. 

Maples,  108,    140,   176, 

Matsuyama   (Musasbi), 

Mikomoto,  253. 

207,  320, 347, 367,  384, 

141. 

Miko-ucbi,  211. 

386,  395,  471. 

Matsuzaka,  306. 

Mikumo,  306. 

Maps,  2,  161. 

Matsuzaki,  160. 

Mikuni  (Sakai),  403. 

Mariko,  137. 

Matsuzato.  269. 

Mikuni-toge     (Hytiga), 

Marishi-ten,        52,      et 

Mausolea   of  Sbdguns, 

481. 

pass. 

110,    126,     192,     195, 

Mikuni-toge  (KStsuke), 

Marugame,  440 ;  416. 

200. 

189. 

-Maruyama     ( Formosa), 

Mausoleum    of  Jimmu 

Mikuni-yama,  433. 

539. 

Tenno,  316 ;  315. 

Mikura  (AMba),  238. 

Index, 
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MIEUBA 

Miknra,  island,  161. 

MilDe,  J.,  105,  466. 

Mimitsn,  482. 

Mimi-zaka,  370. 

Mimpei,  429. 

Minabe,  335, 

Minami<daDi,  426. 

Minainoto  family,  71 ; 
49  58  75. 

Minato  '  (Awaji),  426, 
430- 

Minato  (Tenjin-yama), 
225. 

Minato-cho,  349. 

Minato-gawa,  345. 

Mine  (Iwashiro),  217. 

Mine  (Yokohama),  101. 

Mine-no  Yaknshi,  197, 
395. 

Mineral  springs,  9, 147, 
148, 149, 156, 158, 159, 
175,  178,182,185,186, 
188,  189,207,213,214, 
215,  216, 252, 264, 335, 
336,  347, 403, 409, 432, 
445, 461,  465-6,46^-9, 
472-3,  484,  485,  496. 
497,  500,  501, 511, 528, 
532,  539,  et  pass. 

Mines,  antimony,  446. 

Mines,  coal.  228,  337, 
460,  470, 474„476,  479, 
527,  528. 

Mines,  copper,  211,  291, 
416,  446-7,  518. 

Mines,  gold,  268,  280, 
486,  518. 

Mines,  manganese,  515. 

S^es,  siWer,  268,  291, 
299,  409, 497,  517, 518. 

Mino,  289. 

Mino.  347. 

Minobn,274;79, 171. 

Minokawa,  462. 

Minoshima,  334> 

Mint,  350. 

Mio-ga-saki,  397. 

Miomote,  510. 

Mio-no-Matsnbara,  234. 

Mionoseki,  433. 

Mirokn,  52. 

Mirrors,  39,  308,  316. 


MIYAJI 

Misaka-toge      (Edshu), 

278. 
Misaka-t5ge  (Shinsha), 

303. 
Misaki,  101, 161. 
Misen,  323. 
Mishima     (lyo),     449 ; 

443,  448. 
Mishima         (Tokaido), 

158  547. 
Mishima  Nada,  413, 417. 
Missions,  57, 134. 
Mississippi  Bay,  95, 101. 
Misn,  335. 
Misnmi,  486 ;  464. 
Mitai,  471,  481. 
Mitajiri,  424 ;  414,  415. 
Mitake  (Eoshtl),  269. 
Mitake  (Mino),  248. 
Mitake  (Mnsashi),   139, 

276. 
Mitake  (Ontake),  301^ 
Mitamnra,  272. 
Mitford,  A.  B.,  113,  144. 
Mito     (Hitaohi),      227, 

494 
Mito  (Izn),  160, 161. 
Mito,  princes  of,  78, 119, 

122,  222,  227. 
Mitodani-toge,  409. 
Mitoya,  431. 
Mitsubishi     Company, 

458,  460,  474. 
Mitsu-ga-hama,       444 ; 

415,  418. 
Mitsnknri,  159. 
Mitsumata,  189. 
Mitsnmine-san,  172. 
Mitsushima,  286. 
Miwa.  316. 
Miwatari,  306. 
Miwazaki,  340. 
Miya  (Atsnta),  239. 
Miya  (Tagnobi),  485. 
Miyagawa    (Ise),     306, 

342-3. 
Miyagawa  (Koshu),  277. 
Miyagi,  497. 
Miyagino,  147 ;  145. 
Miya^  337-8. 
Miyaichi,  424. 
Miyaji,  4C6 ;  465. 


MOON-TEMPIiE 

Miyajima,  422 ;  414r-4l6. 

Miyake,  161. 

Miyako    (Kyoto),    353, 

355. 
Miyako  (Biknchu),  508. 
Miyakonojo,  482. 
Miyako-jima,  535-6. 
Miyako-odori,  354. 
Miyamizu,  481. 
Miyanobarti,  466. 
Miyanoiobi,  481. 
Miyanokoshi,  251. 
Miyanoshita,  147;  145, 

146,  153. 
Miya-t5ge,  289. 
Miyazaki,  482. 
Miyazono,  480. 
Miyazn,  407 ;  405,  410. 
Miyodo-gawa,  454. 
Miyoshi,  431. 
Miznnnma,  213 ;  184. 
Mizusawa  (Ikao),  182. 
Miznsawa,     (Biknchu), 

500. 
Mobara,  222, 223. 
Mochii,  45^-4. 
Mogami-gawa,  512. 
Mogi,  460-1. 
Moheji,  523,  525. 
Moji,  426 ;  415,  418,  470, 

474,  538. 
MombetsQ,  529. 
Momiji-yama,  386. 
Momoishi-gawa,  502. 
Momoyama  (Fusbimi), 

387,  et  pass. 
Momoyama       (Osaka), 

349. 
Money,  5. 

Mongakn  Shonin,  340. 
Mongol  invasion,  58, 59, 

95. 
Monju,  52,  407-8. 
Monkey-god,  50. 
Monkeys,  255,  336,  346. 
Mononobe-no-Moriya, 

394,  396. 
Monto  sect,  42,  82. 
Monzeki,  82,  362. 
Moon-god,  54;    38,  48, 

56. 
Moon-temple,  346. 
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MOBT 

Mori  (Bungo),  470. 
Mori,  Viscount,  309. 
Mori  (Yezo),  529. 
Mori,  family,  433. 
Morioka,  500, 508-9, 517. 
Morita  Ean-ya,  109. 
Morita  Mydjin,  99. 
Moriyama,  468. 
Morizane-toge,  480. 
Mororan,  529 ;  503. 
Morse,  Prof.  S.,  2,  lOi. 
Mortuary  shrioest  110, 

124, 126,  192,  194. 
Moto-Aikai,  512. 
Motojuku,  180. 
Motomiya,  216,  495. 
Motomura,  162, 163. 
Motona,  225. 
Motonobu,  Eano,  75. 
Motoori,  78,  141, 306. 
Motcsu,  171. 
Motoyama  251. 
Mount  Morrison,  541. 
Mount  Sylvia,  542. 
Mountain  districts,    9, 

14,  281,  287,  323. 
Mozumi,  467. 
Muda,  324. 
Muenzuka,  132. 
Mngi,  453. 
Mugiyama,  273. 
Muikamachi,  189. 
Mukabaki,  481. 
Mukade-yama,  246,  398, 

399. 
Mukai-jima,  421 ;    417. 
Mukoda,  487. 
Mukdjima,  131. 
Mukomaohi,  385. 
Mnkoyama,  148. 
Mnrakami        (Echigo), 

510. 
Murakami     (Shinshtl), 

185. 
Murasaki    Shikibu,  79, 

400. 
Murata  rifles,  122. 
Murayama,  167.        > 
Muronoki,  424. 
Mnroran,  529 ;  503. 
Muroto,  cape,  75. 
Murotsu,  430. 


NAGAO 

Murozu,  415. 
Muryo-in,  122, 
Museums,  105, 118, 121, 

124, 134,  369,  392, 403, 

522,  527. 
Mushi-yu,  182. 
Mutsuda  324. 
Mutsuki.  418. 
Muya,  438-9 ;  426. 
My  Oban,  485. 
Myogi-sau,  175, 185. 
Myoho-in,  369. 
Myoji-ga-toge,  480. 
My5jin-dake,  295. 
Myojin-ga-take,       152 ; 

145. 
My6jo-ga-take,  148 ;  145. 
Myoken-dake,  462. 
Myoken-yama  (Eazusa), 

226. 
Myoken-^ama  (Settsu), 
J47. 
Myoko-zan,  264. 
Myosliinji,  361. 
Myoto-seki,  312. 
Mythology,  38,  45,  432. 


N 


Nabari,  453. 

Nabe  -  kammuri  -  yama, 

293. 
Nabeshima  family,  473; 

472. 
Nabeshima,  island,  416- 

117  419. 
Naohi,  340,  343. 
Naeba-san,  189. 
Nafa,  535. 

Nagahama  (Fuji),  171.   ^ 
Nagabama  (lyo),  451. 
Nagahama  (Lake  Biwa), 

400,  401-2. 
Nagai,  189. 
Nagaike,  387. 
Nagakubo,  253. 
Nagamine,  218. 
Nagamine-tdge,  171. 
Nagano,  261. 
Nagano-hara,  183. 
Nagao,  439. 


NAKATSUOI 

Nagaoka  (Echigo),  266 ; 

189. 
^Tagaoka  (Omi),  245. 
Nagao-toge,  155;  151. 
Nagara-gawa,  244. 
Nagasaka,  217. 
Nagasaki  (Echigo),  188, 

189. 
Nagasaki  (Kyushu),  457, 

471. 
Nagasaki  (Uzen),  513. 
Nagasawa,  279. 
Nagase-gawa,  216,  217. 
Nagashima  (Eishu),  342. 
Naga^hima    (Satsuma), 

487. 
Nagasu,  474. 
Nagata-cho,  117. 
Naga-ura,  100. 
Nagayo,  472. 
Nagoya,  240,  243. 
Nagui-dake,  502. 
Naikti,  314 ;  3u8. 
Najima,  475. 
Nakabata,  166. 
Nakagawa    (Ohikuzen), 

474. 
Nakagawa,      (ffitachi), 

227, 228. 
Naka-hechi,  343. 
Naka-iwa,  203. 
Naka-izumi,  238,  286. 
Nakaja,  296. 
Nakamura(  Echigo),  509, 

510. 
Nakamura  (Iwaki),  223. 
Nakamura  (Tosa),  454. 
Nakanojo,  185. 
Naka-no-shima  (Hizen), 

419. 
Naka-no-shima  (Hsaka), 

349. 
Nakano-shuku,  293. 
Nakano-t5ge,  189. 
Nakao,  292. 
Xakasendo,  247 ;  174. 
Nakashima         (Inland 

Sea),  418-9. 
Nakashima  (Oki).  434. 
Nakatsu,  469,  470,  479. 
Nakatsu-gawa,  249,  303. 
Nakntsngi,  510. 
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NAEA-UMI 

Naka-omi  Lagoon,  431. 
Naka;^ama  (lyo),  451. 
Nakayama     (Kotsnke), 

18S,  189. 
Nakayama       (Nambn), 

502. 
Nakayama-dera,  347. 
Nakoso,  228. 
Namamngi,  104. 
Namba,  349,  352. 
Nambu         (Fujikawa), 

273,  277. 
Nambu   (Mutsu),    500, 

503,  506. 
Nametoko,  452. 
Namioka,  514,  518. 
Nanne,  523. 
Nauairo,  324. 
Nanao,  404. 
Nanase-gawa,  467. 
Nana-taki  (Jakko),  202. 
Nana-taki  (Nyoho-zan), 

203. 
Nanatsu-mori,  498. 
Naniwa,  349. 
Nanjo,  547. 
Nantai-zan        (Nikko), 

•i04,  207,  208. 
Nantai-zan    (Tsukuba), 

145. 
Nan  wan,  540. 
Nanzenji,  380. 
Naoetsu,  265, 404. 
Nara,  387,389. 
Narada,  281,  2S2. 
Narai,  251. 
Nariai-san,  407-8. 
Narihira,  79. 
Narita,  141;  44, 133. 
Naruse-gawa,  505. 
Naruto  (Kazusa),  221. 
Naruto,  whirlpool,  429, 

439. 
Nashimoto,  159. 
Nasu,  215,  494-5. 
Natsui-gawa,  228. 
Natsushima,  102. 
Naumann,  Dr.  E.,  176, 

512. 
Naval  stations,  100, 407, 

421,  472,  529. 
Naze,  535. 


NISHISI-GAWA 

Nebane,  287. 
Nebaia,  171. 
Negoro-ji,  330,  368. 
Neko-dake,  465,  467. 
Nekoya,  235. 
Nemba,  171. 
Nemuro,  530. 
Neodani,  244. 
Nezame,  250. 
Nezumi  Koz5,  132. 
Nichiren,  79,    98,    136, 

223,  274,  €<  pass. 
Nichiren  sect,  41, 42, 75, 

274. 
Nichiro,  136. 
Nicolai,  Bishop,  118. 
Niegawa        (Ohichibu), 

173. 
Niegawa    (Nakasendo), 

251. 
Niemon-jima,  224. 
Ni-gwatsu-do,  390. 
Nigishima,  341. 
Nigori-gawa,  277. 
Nihom-bashi,  120;109. 
NikongU  56,  et  pass. 
Nikon  Gwaishi,  81. 
Nihonmatsu,  495. 
Niigata,  267. 
Niihama,  447 ;  444. 
Niishima,  161. 
Niita,  454. 
Nii-taka-yama,  542. 
Niitsu,  267. 
Nij5  Castle,  363. 
Nikamura,  518. 
Nikko,  191. 
Nikko  Bosatsu,  52. 
Ninigi-no-Mikoto,  485. 
Ninnaji,  362. 
Nintoku,  emperor,  353. 
Ni-o,  52,  54,  et  pass. 
Nippara,  272 ;  174. 
Nippon  Ytisen  Kwaisha, 

3,  et  pass. 
Nirayama,  547. 
Nirazaki,  277,  279. 
Nire,  187. 
Nirvana,  42,  51. 
Nishikata,  4ri7. 
Nishiki  -gawa(Ohikugo), 

479. 


NOBTHBBN  JAPAN 

Nishiki-gawa      (Suwo), 

424.  480. 
Nishi  Nasuno,  213,  494. 
Nishi  Otani,  373. 
Nishiki,  343. 
Nishiki-ura,  157. 
Nishino,  301. 
Nishino  Bnntard,   309, 

311. 
Nishi-no-KyO,  395. 
Nishinomiya,  246,  347. 
Nishi-no-omote,  484. 
Nishi-no-shima,  434. 
Nishinoto,  286. 
Nishi-no-umi  (Ohuzen- 

ji),  206. 
Nishi-no-umi(Fuji,)  171. 
Nitta  Yoshisada,  80  ;  71, 

97,  345, 402. 
Niwasaka,  495. 
Nizaka-toge,  342. 
Nobechi,  503. 
Nobeoka,  481-2. 
Nobiru,  505;  499,  501. 
Noboribetsu,  528. 
Nobunaga,  80. 
Nodori-san,  282. 
Nogata,  474. 
Noge-yama,  95. 
Noguchi,  296. 
Noheji,  503. 
Nojima,  cape,  224. 
Nojima       (Eanazawa), 

102. 
Nojiri  (Ise),  342. 
Nojiri  (N'akasendd),  250. 
Nojiri  (Shinshu),  264. 
N6kend6, 101. 
Nokogiri-yama,  225. 
Nomo,  cape,  464. 
Nomashi,  162. 
Nomugi-t5ge,  293 ;  290. 
Nonaka  (Kishu),  335. 
Nonaka,  I.,  165. 
None,  453. 
Nonojuku,  516. 
Norikura,  290;  288. 
Norokawa,  283. 
North-East  Coast,  508. 
Northern  and  Sontherp 

Courts,  71 ;  59,  65. 
Northern  Japan,  491. 
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NOBTHEBN  PASSAGE 

OHi-PAPFiK 

5mt 

Northern  Passage  (In- 

Obonai,*517. 

Oiahi  Kuranosoke,  116, 

land  Sea),  417. 

Obree  Channel,  419. 

Oiso,  103,  233, 

Northern  Bailway,  49?. 

Observatory      (T5ky5), 

Oita,  468  ;  415,  482. 

Noshiro,  515. 

121. 

Oiwake  (Kyoto),  397. 

Noto,  404 ;  403. 

Occult  Japan,  301. 

Oiwake  (Shinshu),  179. 

Notogawa,  246. 

Ochiai        (Nakasendo), 

Oiwake  (Yezo),  527-8. 

Notsnhara,  468;  467. 

249,  303. 

Oji  (Tokyo),  140. 

Notsn-no-saki,  531. 

Ochiai        (Tamagawa), 

Oji  Junction,  315,  322, 

Notto,  526. 

273. 

393. 

Nonchi,  493. 

Odai-ga-hara,  342. 

Gjigoku  (Miyanoshita), 

Nozawa,  220. 

Odaira  (Izu),  159. 

_  148 ;  145. 

Nozoki,  519. 

Gdaira  (Shinshti),  285. 

Ojigoku      (Tateyama), 

Nozngawa,  159. 

Odake,  140. 

298. 

Nnkanome,  511. 

Odaki  (Chichibu),  174. 

Ojima,  277. 

Nukui-dani-toge,  296. 

Odaki  (Iwashiro),  496. 

Ojin  Tenno,  48,  74. 

Nukumi,  467. 

Odaki  (Kazusa),  223. 

Oka,  306. 

Numakonai,  502. 

Odate,  515,  518. 

Gkawara,  285. 

Nnmasaki,  503. 

Odawara,  146  ;  96. 

Okayama,  419 ;  414. 

Numata,  210. 

Odera,  439. 

Okazaki  (Shikoku),  439. 

Nnmazu,  234. 

Oenami,  429. 

Okazaki  (Tokaido),  239. 

NunobiM  (Kobe),  346. 

Oeyama,  408. 

Oki  Islands,  434;  432-3. 

Niinobiki-no-Kwannon, 

Ofuji,  273. 

Okinawa,  535. 

259. 

Ofuna,  233;95. 

Oki-no-shima    (KishU), 

Nuns  (Buddhist),  262. 

Ofunatsu,222. 

255. 

Nushima,  428,  438. 

Ogaki,  244 ;  243. 

Okishima  (Inland  Sea), 

Nuttari,  267. 

Ogawa  (Higo),  474. 

416. 

Nyohoji,  267. 

Ogawa,  river,  209. 

Okitsu,  234,  277. 

Nyoh5-zan,  203. 

Ogav7a-no-Ynmoto,  209. 

Okkai,  210. 

Nyo-i-rin  Ewannon,  52. 

Ogawara  lagoon,  502. 

Gkoba,  486. 

Nyorai,  53. 

Ogidani,  505. 

Gknbo  (Gsumi),  4.85. 

Nyu  (Koya-san),  326. 

Oginohama,  506 ;  504. 

Oknbo  (Tokyo),  139. 

Nyu  (Omi),  400. 

Ogishima,  416. 

Gkubo  (Tosa),  453. 

Nyugawa,  293. 

Ogita,  518. 

Okubo       Hikozaemon, 

Nyukasawa-t5ge,  284. 

0-gumo-tori,  843. 

237. 

Nyiizaka,  263. 

Ognni,  510. 

Okubo  Toshimichi,  118. 

Oguri    Hangwao,     80, 

Oknni-nushi,   53,    432, 

336. 

et  pass. 

0 

O-Gwannon,  121. 

Okushiri,  526. 

Ohara  (Kotsuke),  210. 

Okute,  249. 

0-Akan,  530,  .532. 

Ohara  (Kyoto),  885;  384. 

Gkuwa  (Asama),  181. 

Oami,  513. 

Ohara-tdge,  301. 

Gkuwa  (Shiobara),  214. 

Oarai,  228. 

Ohara.  481. 

Gkyo,  80,  et  pass. 

Obaku-san,  387. 

Ohato,  459. 

Gmachi,  296,  297. 

Obama    (Unzen),    461, 

O-hechi,  343. 

Omae-saki,  254. 

463. 

Ghira  (Iwashiro),  496. 

Gmagari,  517. 

Obama  (Wakasa),  405. 

Ohira  (Shinahu),  285. 

Gmama,  191,  213. 

Obara,  497. 

Ohiradai,  147. 

G-Mauago,  208 ;  204. 

Obata,  503. 

Ohito,  158. 

Gmara,  215. 

Obatake,  414,  415,  424. 

Gi  (Doro-Hatcho),  338. 

Gmazaki,  503. 

Obiki-zaka,  341. 

Gi  (Nakasendo),  249. 

Gme,  272. 

Obasute-yama,  261. 

Gi-gawa,  238. 

Gme  Kaido,  137. 

Obi  Ginzan,  291. 

Oil-paper,  11,  16. 

Gmi,  396,  398,  405. 

Index, 
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OMIEA 

Omika,  228. 
^minato,  503. 
Gmine,  323 ;  322. 
Omishima,  417. 
C)miya  (Ohiohibn),  172. 
Omiya  (Fuji),  171-2 ; 

164. 
Omiya  Jet.,  174,  493. 
Omiya  Hachiman,  138. 
Omizo,  405. 
Omogawa,  273. 
{3moD-domari,  488. 
Omono-gawa,  514,  516, 

517. 
Omori,  104. 
Oznura  (Hizen),  472. 
Omnro  Gosho,  362. 
'Omnro-zaD,  157. 
Omnta,  476. 
Onahama,  228. 
Onamuji,  53,  432-3,    et 

pass. 
Ondo,  421 ;  415-6. 
Ongagawa,  473-4. 
Ongawa,  178. 
Oni-ike,  488. 
Oni-iwa,  248, 
Oni-ga-jo  (lyo),  451. 
Oni-ga-jd  (Eishu),  341. 
Onna-taka,  285. 
Onna-tdge,  171. 
Onnawara,  300. 
Ono  (Fujikawa),  274. 
{5no  (Miyajima),  423. 
Ono  (Tosa),  454. 
Onoda,  228. 
Onoe,  348. 
Onogawa  (Bmigo),  467, 

481-2. 
Onogawa        (Shinshu), 

290. 
Onogoro-jima,  428. 
Onoiohi-toge,  481. 
Onomichi,  421 ;  414-5. 
Ono-Niimachi,  228. 
Ono-no-Eomachi,  77. 
Onoyama-toge,  332. 
Onsen  (Unzen),  461. 
Onsen-ga-take,  462. 
Ontake,  301 ;  251 ,  288. 
Onyn,  391. 
Open  Porte,  4. 


OTONA8HI-OAWA 

Opening  of  river,  107. 
Oranges,  334;  156,  233. 
0-renge-yama,  297;  288. 
Orio,  474,  479. 
Osaka,  289. 
Osaka  (Awa),  439. 
Osaka      (Lake     Biwa), 

397. 
Osaka     (Settsn),    349 ; 

246,  315,  332,  393. 
Osaka  Shosen  Ewaisha, 

415. 
Osaka-toge,  335. 
OsaM-shima,  417. 
Osawa  (Fuji),  169, 170. 
Osawa  (Biknch^),  550. 
Oshamambe,  529;  526. 
Oshima    (Eishtl),    254, 
_255. 
Oshima  (Lnchu),  535-6; 

81. 
Oshima    (Silwd),    422  ; 

415,  417. 
Oshima  (Vries  Island), 

161. 
Oshima  (Yezo),  526. 
Oshio,  218. 

Oshu  Eaido,  493,  502. 
Oshukn,  501. 
Osore-zau,  503. 
O-sugi-dani,  343. 
Osumi,  482-3. 
0-Suwa,  458-9. 
Ota  (Hitachi),  228. 
Ota  (Nakasendo),  248. 
Ota  Dokwan,  108. 
Ota  Nobiinaga,  80,  360, 

et  pass. 
Otagawa,  421-2. 
Otaka  (Tokaido),  239. 
Otaki  (Shinshu),  302. 
Otaki  (Ugo),  518. 
Otani  (Hida),  290,  293. 
Otani  (Eyoto),  246, 397. 
Otaru,  526-7. 
Otataneko,  317. 
Otenjo,  323. 
Otoko-yama,  386. 
Otome-toge,    151 ;    145, 

233. 
Otonashi-gawa,       337 ; 

336. 


PARKS 

Oto-no-Miya,  98. 
Otoro,  402. 
Otowa-no-taki,  375. 
Otsu  (Lake  Biwa),  398  ; 

397,  246. 
Otsu  ( Yokosnka),  100. 
O-uchi-toge,  408-9. 
0-uchiyama-gawa,  342. 
Outline  tours,  87. 
OwaM-dani,  148. 
Owami,  213. 
Owani,  514. 
Owari,  240. 
Owari  Bay,  254,  304. 
Owase,  342. 
Oya,  247,  253,  260. 
Oyama  (Daisen),  433. 
Oyama  (Sagami),  103. 
Oyama   (Tokaido  By.), 
__  233i  517. 
Oyama-bime,  261. 
Oyama    Junction,    190, 

493-4. 
Oyama-gawa,  508. 
Oyodo-gawa,  482. 
Oyn,  210. 
Ozaka,  349. 
Ozaki,  315,  332. 
Ozawa-toge,  510. 
Ozori,  281. 
Ozn,  451 ;  445. 
Ozuchi,  509. 
Ozuki,  271. 


Pack-horses,  10. 
Pagodas,   43,   143,   320, 

328,  375,  et  pass. 
Palace  (Hakone),  154. 
Palaces  (Eyoto),  354-6, 

363-5,  378-9. 
Palaces    (T6ky6),   119; 

109. 
Paper  money,  5. 
Paper  symbols,  40. 
Pappenberg,     458 ; 

419. 
Pariah  class,  132. 
Parks  (Tokyo),  110, 123 

130. 
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PASSPOETS 

mV  SHIHEI 

SAUOJI 

Passports,  4,  344,  488, 

Priests,  38,  39,  41. 

Rinnoji,  195. 

537. 

Prince  Abbots,  123, 194. 

Roads,  11. 

"Peak"       (Hakodate), 

Prisons,  134,  175,  497, 

Rock  Island,  253,  254. 

522. 

527.  531. 

Rokken,  306. 

Peonies,  108,318. 

Processions,    194,    198, 

Rokko-zan,  348. 

Perry,  Commodore,  58, 

366,     368,     383,    390, 

Roku-bu-ten,  53. 

59 ;  1,  94, 101, 159. 

459. 

Rokugo,  104. 

Persecution    of    Chris- 

Prostitution, 131. 

Roku-ju-ri-goe,  513. 

tians,    59,    125,   403, 

Protestant       Missions, 

Roknren,  418,  419. 

463,  472,  488. 

57. 

RoTiins,  71, 116. 

Pescadores,  541 ;  537. 

Proverbs,  146,  191,  262, 

Rosetsu,  335,  343. 

Petroleum,  266,  267.     ', 

382. 

Russians  in  Japan,  57, 

Phallic    emblems,   100, 

Provisions,  9. 

118,  458, 489,  530. 

340. 

Purchasts,  13. 

Rydbu  Shinto,  40.  81. 

Pictorial  Arts  of  Japari^ 

Pure  Shinto,  41. 

Ryo  Daishi,  127. 

2. 

Ryogoku-bashi,  132. 

Pilgiimages,    103,    136, 

Ryomo  Railway,  190. 

165,    206,     208,    301, 

R 

Rydseki,  453. 

307,    324,    325,    333, 

Byo-un-kaku,  130. 

395,     433,    451,    479, 

Bace-courses,    95,    118, 

Ryujin,  343. 

506,  512,  513,  515. 

367. 

Ryuzai-toge,  321. 

Pine-trees,    398 ;     348, 

RaiSan-yo,  81,421,479. 

Ryuzan-jita,  297,  299. 

393,  429,  505,  et  pass: 

Baiden-toge,  526. 

Ryiizu-ga-taki,  207. 

Pinto,      Mendez,     457, 

Railways,  11,  59,  et  pass. 

468,  484. 

Rakan,  53,  et  pass. 

Piratori,  528. 

Rakanji,  480. 

S 

**  Plains    of    Heaven," 

Rapids.   273,  285,    307, 

101. 

337-8,  884,  449,  482, 

Sabae,  402. 

Plum-blossoms,        108, 

486. 

Sabanami,  402. 

133,  307,  et  pass. 

Rausu,  531. 

Sabayama,  424. 

Poems,  74,  84.  96,  144, 

Red  Cross  Hospital,  117. 

Sadamitsu,  450. 

228,     318.    331,    390, 

Regalia,  imperial,    239, 

Sado,  267. 

397,  502.  507. 

357. 

Saga  (Hizen),  473. 

Poets,  69,  72,  77.  81. 

Regents,  69.  72,  79. 

Saga  (Kyoto),  363,  385. 

Police,  17. 

Reiheishi    Kaido,    192; 

Sagami^[awa,  94. 

Ponto,  531. 

174. 

Sagami  peninsula,  101. 

Population,     86,     109, 

Rein,  Dr.  J.  J.,  2,301, 

Saganoseki,  415. 

538,  540-1. 

396,  437,  457,  517. 

Saidaiji,  395. 

Poronai,  527. 

Reizan,  376. 

Saigawa  (Kaga),  403. 

Porters,  railway,  12, 

Religions,  38,  41,  57. 

Saigawa  (Shinshti),  261; 

Porcelain,  236,  240,  242, 

Rendaiji,  159. 

260. 

304.     353,    397.    403, 

Revolution  of  1868,  58, 

Saghalien,  530. 

419,     429,    432,    445, 

59,  78,  et  pass. 

Raigo  ^Oki),  434. 

472-3,  484,  487. 

Revolving  libraries,  47, 

Saigo,  Marshal,  540. 

Portuguese    in    Japan, 

et  pass. 

Saigd     Takamori,      81, 

59,  457-8,  537. 

Richardson  afEair,   104, 

483. 

Post  Office,  5. 

483. 

Saigu,  306. 

Pottery,  ancient,  125. 

Riess,  Dr.  L.,  458,  537. 

Saigyo  Hoshi,  81. 

Pownall,  C.  A.  W.,  176. 

Rikucha,  508. 

Saijo    (lyo),  446;    443, 

Praying- wheels,        128, 

Rikuzen,  497,508. 

444. 

235,  262,  326,  399. 

Rinkiho,  541. 

Saijo  Junction,  414,  421. 

Priestesses,  39,  306. 

Bin  Rhihei,  504. 

Saijoji,  152 ;  145, 148. 

Index. 
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SAIKYO 

satta-t5ge 

SEN-NO-BIKYl^ 

Saikyo,  353. 

San-jti-rok-ka-sen,     81, 

Sawai,  272. 

Sail  Bock,  526. 

et  pass. 

Sawatari,  185,  186. 

Sai-no-Kawara     (Kosa- 

San-ju-san-gen-do,  368. 

Sculpture,  98.  116,  149, 

tsu),  186. 

Sankakuji,  44:9. 

362-3,  369,  39J-5,  476. 

8ai-D0-Kawara        (my- 

Sannd, god,  53, 117. 

Sea-gods,  54,  352. 

thology),  49. 

Sanno     (Lake      Biwa), 

Sects    (Buddhist),     41, 

Sakai  (EchizenX  403. 

386,  399. 

42,  80,  82. 

Sakai(Hoki),  431;  415, 

San-no-he,  502,  518. 

Sects  (Shinto),  39. 

434. 

Sannomiya  (Kobe),  247, 

Seba,  247,  261. 

Sakai  (Izumi>,  352 ;  332. 

344. 

Seido,  121. 

Sakai    (Musashi),    138, 

San-no-iniya      (Nikko), 

Sei  -  kwan  -  In-no-Miya, 

139. 

200. 

114,  327. 

Sakai  (Yezo),  526. 

Sanno-toge,  218,  219. 

Seimi-yama,  438. 

Sakaide.  440 ;  416. 

Sano  (Awa),  449. 

Seiryo-den,  356. 

Sakaime-toge,  449. 

Sano      (Hakone),    233; 

Seiryuto,  470. 

Sakamoto  (Lake  Biwa), 

155. 

Seishi.  47. 

386,  399 ;  385. 

Sano  (Temmyo),  190. 

Seishikaga,  532. 

Sakamoto       (Yamato), 

Sanuki,  437. 

Seismological    Society, 

324. 

San-yodo,  431. 

466. 

Sakanashi,  467. 

Sanyo     Bailway,     344, 

SeM  (Tse),  306. 

Sakari,  443. 

414. 

SeM  (Mino),  289. 

Sakashita  (Akiha),  238. 

Sanzai,  324. 

Seki  (Yokohama),  101. 

Sakashita       (Shinshu), 

Sapporo,  527. 

Sekiba,  496. 

285. 

Saris,  Capt.  John,   350, 

Sekigahara,  245 ;  244. 

Sakata,  513 ;  512. 

419. 

Sekigawa,  264. 

Sakawa-gnwa.  146, 153. 

Sarufuto,  528. 

Sekimoto,  153. 

Saki,  342. 

Saru-ga-ky5, 189. 

Sekinoto,  448. 

Sakihama,  453. 

Saruhashi,  271. 

Sekiya,  Prof.,  217. 

Sakunami,  511. 

Sarusawa-no-ike,  393. 

Sekiya  (Shiobara),  213. 

Sakura,  221. 

Samshima,  102. 

Sekiyama  (Echigo),  265. 

Sakara  Sogoro,  144. 

Sarata-hiko,  53. 

Sekiyama  (Uzen),   511, 

Sakurai  (Kazusa),  226. 

Saruta-yama,  460. 

516. 

Sakurai  (Kisarazu),  226. 

Samtoga  Spit,  253. 

Seko-no-taki,  159. 

Saknrai  (Yamato),  316 ; 

Sasadaira,  295,  296. 

Semi-maro,  397-8. 

315. 

Sasago-toge,  271. 

Semine,  493. 

Sakura-jiTTift,  484 ;  483. 

Sasakura,  467. 

Semmaya,  509. 

Sakura-toge,  509. 

Saaa-no-toji,  461. 

Semmi,  296. 

Salmon,    15,    205.  522, 

Sasebo,  472. 

Sendai  (Rikuzen),   497, 

531,  et  pass. 

Sashide,  273. 

511-2,  516. 

Samasana,  537. 

Sashiki,  486. 

Sendai  (Satsuma),  487. 

Samban,  419,  420. 

Satake  Yashiki,  131. 

Sendai-gawa,  486. 

Sambe-yama,  433. 

Satow,   Sir  Ernest,  42, 

Sengen,  54,  167. 

SamboxLgi,  502. 

48,    49,    60,   75,    103, 

Sengen-toge,  174. 

Same,  502. 

122,  337,  425. 

Sengen-yama       (Ikao), 

Sandals,  straw,  9. 

Satoyama,  502. 

184. 

Sandogawa>  342. 

Satsuma    faience,    484, 

Sengen-yama  (Izu),  157. 

Sando-goya,  215. 

487. 

Sengen-yama  (Miyano- 

Sanetomo,  96 ;  86. 

Satsuma,  province,  457 ; 

shita),  147. 

Sangu     Eailway,     303, 

38,  483,  487. 

Sengoku,  151 ;  145. 

304. 

Satsuma  riebellion,  81, 

Senjo-garhara,  207;  205. 

San-in-do,  431,  433. 

483  ;  481. 

Senju,  206,  227. 

Sanjo,  266,  267. 

Satta-toge,  235. 

Sen-no-Rikyu,  81,  353. 

avD 
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SENSUI-JJMA 

SHIMOYAMA 

SUIBAXAWA 

Sensni-jima,  421. 

Shiiya,  265. 

Shimozato,  343. 

Sen-yaji,  367. 

Shij5  (Kyoto),  355-6. 

Shin  sect,  41,  42,  82. 

Senzan,  427. 

Shjjo,  pamters,  80,  83. 

Shinagawa,  104. 

Senzu,  162,  163. 

Sh^ma,  410. 

Shinai-numa,  498. 

Servants,  4,  7. 

Shiken-jaya,  321. 

Shinano-gawa,        260 ; 

Sesshd-gawara,  186. 

Shikoku,  437. 

189. 

Sesshd-seld,  215. 

Shikonoppe,  524. 

Shinano-Hida     mount- 

Sesshd, 82. 

Shikotsu,  528. 

ains,  288,  294. 

Seta  (Hiffo),  465. 

Seta  (Lake  Biwa),  399; 

Shima  (Ikao),  184. 

Shinchiku,  538-9,  542. 

Shima,    province,    313, 

Shingon    sect,    41,   42, 

396,  246. 

314,  342. 

129. 

Setaka,  476. 

Shimabara,  463 ;  462. 

Shingu,  339  ;  333,  343. 

Seto,  242,  243,  287. 

Shimada,  238. 

Shinji,  431,  433. 

Setojima,  415. 

Shima-ga-hara,  307. 

Shinjiku,  106,  139. 

Seto-no-nchi,  413. 

Shimanto-gawa,  454. 

Shinjo,  516 ;  512. 

SetsQii-san,  542. 

Shima-shima,  290. 

Shin-Minato,  424. 

Seven  Isles  of  Iza,  161. 

Shimazaka,  478. 

ShiD-no-Jofuku,  339. 

"  Seven  Wonders,"  281, 

Shimazu  family,  483-4 ; 

Shinny  o-do,  382. 

424. 

104. 

Shinobazu,  lake,  123. 

Seyama,  321,  331. 

Shimbashi,  105,  106. 

Shinonoi,  259,  :d60. 

Sezawa,  284. 

Shimei-ga-take,  386. 

Shinobu  Mojiznri,  495. 

Sh^o,  540. 

Shimizu  (Echigo),  188, 

Shinobu-yama,  495. 

Shaka  Muni,  54  ;  42,  53, 

189. 

Shinran  Shdniu,  82,  373, 

etpass. 

Shimizu    (Kishu),    334, 

376,  et  pass. 

Shaka-ga-take,  323. 

343. 

Shinritsu,  451. 

Shakusonji,  259. 

Shimizu  (Suruga),  235. 

Shiushu,  249. 

Shakotan,  526. 

Shimmei,  45. 

Shinto  religion,  38. 

Shana,  531. 

Shimizu-goe,  188. 
Shimmachi       (Hyuga), 

Shinto  revival,  41,   78, 

Shaii,  532. 

308,  315,  et  pass. 

Shariliotsn,  54. 

481. 

Shintomi,  283. 

Shari-yama,  347. 

Shimmachi    (Kotsuke), 

Shin-yu  (Onsen),  461. 

Shiba,  110. 

175. 

Shio  Misaki,  255. 

Shiba  Kikyti,  105,  134. 

Shimmachi    (Shinshu), 

Shiobara,  213,  494. 

Shibahara-toge,  189. 

296. 

Shiogama  (Sendai),  504; 

Shibetcha,  531. 

Shimobe,  172. 

499. 

Shibetsn,  532. 

Shimoda  (Izu),  159,  547. 

Shiogama     (Shiobara), 

Shibiri-toge,  284. 

Shimoda  (Nambu),  502. 

214. 

Shibu,  187 ;  186. 

Shimoda  (Yamato),  315. 

Shiojiri,  252,  285. 

Shibnkawa,    210;    175, 

Shimodate,  494. 

Shiokawa,  218. 

181. 

Shimo-Gamo,  383. 

Shiokoshi,  514. 

Shichi  Fokiijin,  54,  55. 

Shimohara,  289. 

Shio-no-ne,  280. 

Shichimen-zan     (Mino- 

Shimo-ike,  245. 

Shio-no-yu,  214. 

bn),  276. 

Shimomnrn,  319. 

Shiotsu,  334 ;  332. 

Shichimen-zan    (Yama- 

Shimonita,  175, 180. 

Shioya,  414. 

to),  323. 

Shimonoseki,  425 ;  415. 

Shipment  of  goods,  14. 

Shichi-no-he,  502. 

Shimonoseki       Straits, 

Shirahama,  222,  224. 

Shiohi-ri-ga-hama,  98. 

418,  425-6. 

Shirahone,  291. 

Shichi-ri-ga-iwa,  277. 

Shimo-uo-Snwa,  252. 

Shiraichi,  414, 415. 

Shiga  (Eishtl),  329. 

Shimosa,  220. 

Shiraishi,  497. 

Shiga,  prefecture,  398. 

Shimoyama  (Fujikawa), 

Shiraito  (Aso-san),  465. 

Shigemori,  75. 

172. 

Shiraito  (Fuji),  172. 

Shigisen,  395-6 ;  393. 

Shimoyama  (Tosa),  454. 

Shirakawa  (Hida),  30O. 

Index, 
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SHTBAKAWA 

Shirakawa  (Bigo),   465, 

478. 
Shirakawa  (Iwaki),  495. 
Shirakawa         (Kyoto), 

385. 
Shiraknni,  349. 
Shirane-san      (Eoshfi), 

282;  281. 
Shiiane-san  (Kusatsn), 

186. 
Shirane-san       (Nikko), 

208 ;  193. 
Shiranu-hi.  463. 
Shiraoi,  527. 
Shiribetsu-dake,  526. 
Shirikishi-nai,  524. 
Shiii-sawabe,  522. 
Shirinchi  (Mntsu),  502. 
Shiriuchi  (Yezo),  525. 
Shiromizn,  467. 
Shiroshima,  418,  419. 
Shiroyama(Kagoshima), 

483. 
Shiroyama  (Takeo),473. 
Shishido,  157. 
Sbishigase-toge,  334. 
Shishihara,  277. 
Shishikni,  453. 
Shishin-den,  357,  378.    . 
Shita  Eaido,  249. 
Shi-Tenno,*  54. 
Shitta  Taishi,  54. 
Shittsukari,  529. 
ShizTi,  204,  205. 
Shiznhara,  384. 
Shiznki  (Awaji),  426-7. 
Shizaki      (Nakasendo), 

248. 
Shizuku-isbi,  501,  517. 
Shizuoka,  236. 
ShizuTira,  160. 
Shobara,  431-2. 
Shobu-no-hama,      206, 

207. 
Shddaiji,  395. 
Shoden,  54. 
Shodo-shima,  420;  416, 

439,  et  pass. 
Shodo  Shonin,   193,  et 

pass. 
Shoguns,  58,  68,  73,  85, 

110,  et  pass. 


SOBI 

Shogan-zuka,  376. 
Shoji,  171,  547. 
Shokonsba,  118. 
Shomn,    emperor,    391, 

392,  et  pass. 
Shonai,  512. 
Shooting,  14. 
Shops,  13,  et  pass. 
Shoao-in,  392. 
Shotokn  Taishi,  82 ;  41, 

et  pass. 
Shoznkft-no-Baba,     49, 

et  pass. 
Shtibnn,  82. 
Shngaku-in,  384. 
Shnko,  382. 
Shnmi-sen,  261. 
Shnmshu,  531. 
Shuri,  535. 
Shiishii,  540. 
Shnzenji,  158. 
Shuzu,  449. 
Siebold,  Ph.  von,  472. 
Sights,  chief,  12. 
Silk  districts,  139,  175, 

190, 191, 252, 260, 268, 

401,  494,  495. 
Simon  Condera,  475. 
Sixteen  Bakan,   53,    et 

pass. 
Skating,  9. 
Skeleton  tonrs,  87. 
Smoking,  12. 
Snow,  9,  265. 
S5-ami,  82,  382. 
Sobo-san,  470;  467. 
Sobntsn-yama,  103, 
Soga  Brethren,  83,  149, 

154. 
Soga-no-Imka,  320. 
Solfataras,  148, 215, 461, 

501,  525,  529,  531. 
Soma-yama,  183. 
Somen-ga-taM,  201. 
Sone  (Buzen),  470. 
Sone  (Harima),  348. 
Sone  (Kishu),  341. 
Sonobe,  410. 
Sonogi,  472. 
So-6,  539. 
Sorachifuto,  528. 
Sori,  213. 


SUMIZOME 

Sosen,  83. 
South  Cape,  540. 
Southern    Passage  (In- 
land Sea),  417. 
Soya,  532. 
Spear,  sacred,  485. 
Special  ports  of  export, 

304,  404, 464,  526,  530, 
Spex  Straits,  419. 
Sport,  14, 
Staten  Island,  531. 
Statues,  96,  97,123,239, 

345,  362-3,  368,   369, 

380,  391,  392-5. 
Steamers,  2,  et  pass. 
Stone  slabs,  115. 
Stout,  Eev.  H.,  488. 
Straw  rope,  40, 
Subashiri,  167,  547. 
Suegawa,  301. 
Suehiro-san,  367. 
Sue-no-m  a  t  s  u-y  a  m  a, 

502. 
Sugar,  234,  535,  537. 
Sugaruga,  465. 
Sugawara-n  o  -  M  i  c  h  i  - 

zane,  56,  476. 
Sugita,  101. 
Sugitsu,  402. 
Suiko,  empress,  41,    et 

pass. 
Suinin,  emperor,  395. 
Suitengu,  120. 
Sijizenji,  478. 
Sujin,    emperor,     319, 

494. 
Sukagawa      (Iwashiro), 

495. 
Sukagawa      (Edtsuke), 

209. 
Suketo,  438. 
Sukumo,  454. 
Sukumo-gawa,  154. 
Sukuna-Bikona,  54. 
Suma,  348,  413,  414. 
Sumida-gawa,  131. 
Snmi-no-mura,  443. 
Sumiyoshi  (K5be),  247, 

348. 
Sumiyoshi  (Sakai),  352. 
Sumiyoshi  Gukei,  379. 
Sumizome,  397. 
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SUMMSB  BESOBTS 

Summer  resorts,  9,    12, 

153, 171. 177, 181, 191, 

206,    213,    347,    348, 

403,  et  pass. 
Sumoto,  426-8. 
Sunago-yama,  346. 
Sun-Goddess,     45 ;   38, 

56,  308,  342,  etpass. 
Su-no-saM,  225. 
Superstitions,  123,  150, 

197, 293, 304,  314, 382, 

383, 450, 470,  500,  507, 

542. 
Surikami-gawa,  496. 
Susaki  (Tokyo),  133-4. 
Susaki  (Tosa),  454. 
Susami,  343.  . 
Susa-no-o,   54;  38,  45, 
'  50,  432. 
Suttsu,  526. 
Suwa    (see    Shimo-no- 

Suwa  and  Kami-no- 

Suwa). 
Suwara,  250. 
Suwa-yama,  346. 
Suwo  Nada,  413,  418. 
Suyama,  168. 
Suzaka,  187,  188. 
Suzuka-tdge,  306. 
Suzukawa,  234;  171. 
Suzume-no-mlya,  493. 
Swords,    14,    59,     142, 

239,  240,  366,  466. 


Tabata,  174,  227. 
Tabayama,  273. 
Tachibana,  444. 
Tachibana-ura,  438. 
Tachikawa,  139. 
Tada-ga-take,  407. 
Tado  (Ise),  304. 
Tado  (Kishu),  338. 
Tadotsu,      440 ;      415, 

417. 
Taema  Fujin,  429. 
Taga-J6,  504. 
Tagawa-yu,  511. 
Tago-no-ura,  234. 
Tagori-hime,  199. 


TAEABAZUEA 

Taguohi  (Echigo),  264, 

265. 
Taguchi  (Osumi),  485. 
Taichu,  537. 
Taihoku,  538;  537. 
Taiko  Hideyoshi,  72,  et 

pass. 

?aik5-yama,  151. 
.  aikyoku-den,  379. 
Tailors,  9.  ^ 

Tainan,  541 ;  537-8. 
Tai-no-ura,  223. 
Taipeh,  538. 
Taira,  228. 
Taiia  family,  59,  75,  85, 

425,  et  pass. 
Taishaku,  56. 
Taito,  539. 
Taiwan,  536. 
Taiwan-fu,  541. 
Tajikara-o,  308. 
Tajima  (Aizu),  219. 
Tajima,  province,  344. 
Tajimi,  243. 
Takaboko,  458. 
Takaohiho,  485. 
Takada  (Mino),  244. 
Takada   (Yamato)   315, 

322,  329. 
Takahama,  407 ;  405. 
Takahara,  219. 
Takahara-gawa,  299. 
Takahara -yama,  214. 
Takahira,  210. 
Takaiwa,  462. 
Takama-no-hara,  222. 
Takamatsu,  440;  415-6, 

420,  437. 
Takami-toge,  324. 
Takamori,  470-1. 
Takanabe,  482. 
Takanawa-yama,  445. 
Takano-machi,  279. 
Takao  (courtesan),  214. 
Takao  (Formosa),  540. 
Takao  (Kyoto),  386. 
Takaoka  (Etohd),  404; 

403. 
Takaoka  (Hyuga),  482. 
Takaoka  (Tosa),  454. 
Takao-zan,  139. 
Takarazuka,  347. 


TAMUKE-YAMA       ^ 

Takasago,  348. 
Takasaki,  175, 181. 
Takase«  476. 
Takaee-gawa,  479. 
Takajo,  482. 
Takashima  (Nagasaki), 

460 ;  419. 
Takashima  (Yezo),  530. 
Takata  (Echigo),  265. 
Takata  sect,  305. 
Takato,  284. 
Takatoku,  219. 
Takatori,  316. 
Takauji  (Ashikaga),  83 ; 

71,361. 
Takayama.  289,  290. 
Takayu,  495. 
Takazaki-yama,  468. 
Take   484. 

Takebu  (Echizen),  402. 
Takebu  (Shinshu),  296. 
Takeda  (Bungo),  467. 
Takeda    Shingen,    269, 

326. 
Take-ga-hama,  243. 
Takehara,  421 ;  415-6. 
Takenou(^i-n  o-S  u  k  u- 

ne,  83, 
Takeo,  473 ;  472. 
Takeshita,  481. 
Takihara  Gu,  342  ;  309, 

312. 
Takimoto,  452. 
Takimuro-zaka,  467. 
Takino-gawa,  140. 
Taki-no-miya,  440. 
Takko,  518. 

Tales  of  Old  Japan,  113. 
Tamagawa,    271;    104, 

109. 
Tamai-guchi,  338. 
Tamakomai,  528 ;  530. 
Tamarai,  467. 
Tamaru,  306. 
Tamatsukuri,  432. 
Tama-yori-Hime,  384. 
Tamba,  384,  410. 
Tametaka,  242. 
Tametomo,  161,  535. 
Tamon,  46,  54. 
Tamsni,  539;  538,  542. 
Tamuke-yama,  390. 
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TAHtJKI 

Tomnki,  513. 
Tamura-Maro,  83,    341, 

374,  et  pass. 
Tanabe    (Kishti),     335, 

343. 
Tanabe,  Prof.,  397. 
Tanabu,  503. 
Tanakami-zaD,  398. 
Tanashita,  188,  210. 
Tanegashima,  484. 
Tanegawa,  469. 
Tango,  407. 
Tanigawa,  488. 
Tanigumi-dera,        245, 

317. 
Tankai,  367. 
Tannowa,  332. 
Tanono,  454. 
Tanoura    (Kagoshiiua), 

484. 
Tano-ura        (Shimono- 

seki),  425. 
Tan-yli,  Kano,  75,  127, 

360,  et  pass. 
Tanzawa,  103. 
Tarobo,  167. 
Taro-zan,  207. 
Tarui,  245;244. 
Tarumi  (Harima),  348. 
Tarami  (Satsnma),  484. 
Tarntama,  466. 
Tashiki  Ewannon,  400. 
Tassobe,  509. 
Tateishi-zaki,  402. 
Tateno,  465. 
Tateoka,  516. 
Tateshina-yama,  279. 
Tateyama       (Bosh  ti), 

225. 
Tateyama    (mountain), 

298 ;  288. 
Tatsnkawa,  447 ;  444. 
Tatsnmi,  cape,  483. 
Tatsuta  (Tatta),  395. 
Tawara  T5da  Hidesato, 

142,  399. 
Tawara-yama,  466. 
Tawara-zaka,  476. 
Tazawa,  lake,  517. 
Tazawa  (Uzen),  510. 
Tea  ceremonies,  76,  81, 

382,  et  pass. 


THIRTY'THBER 

Tea  districts,  236,  388, 

537. 
Tea-honses,  7, 17. 
"Tea-money",  7. 
Telegraphs,  5. 
Temiya,  526-7. 
Temma(Fuji),  172. 
Temma(08Hka),349, 35t 
Temmangn  (god),  56. 
Temmyo.  190. 
Tempai-zan,  476. 
Temples  (Biiddhist),43, 

393,  et  pass. 
Temples    (Shinto),    12, 

39,   239.  308-12,  336, 

343,  432. 
Temples,        ''  pnrifica- 

tion"  of,  41. 
Ten  Ptovinoe  Pass,  154; 

145, 156. 
Tendai  sect,  41,  42, 129. 
Tendo,  511. 
Tenga-jaya,  352. 
Tengu-mi-toge,  324. 
Tenji,  emperor,  397-8. 
Tenjin,  god,  56. 
Tenjin,    temples,    476 ; 

351,  359,  424. 
Tetjin-tdge,  183. 
Tenjin-yama    (ILazusa), 

225. 
Tenjin -yama  (Yamato), 

316. 
Tenndji,  351 ;  349,  393. 
Ten-no-kawa,  324. 
Tenno-no-mori,  429. 
Tenno-zan.  387. 
Tenoko,  509. 
Tenryti-gawa,  285 ;  238. 
Tenryuji,  363. 
Ten  Shoko  Dagin,  45. 
Teradomnrj,  266. 
Teramae,  410. 
Terute  Hime,  80,  336. 
Teshima,  416. 
Tesshtiji,  235. 
Theatres,  105. 
Things  Japanese,  2,    et 

pass. 
Thirty-three         Places 

Sacred  to  Ewannon, 

317,  et  pass. 


TOMBABA 

Thirty-six  Geniuses  of 

Poetry,  81,  et  pass. 
Thirty- three  Holy  Pla- 
ces    of     £.     Japan, 

318 
"Three  Great  Sights", 

408,  422,  504. 
Tidal  Waves,  134,  159, 

508. 
Tips,  7,  17. 
Toba,  313 ;  307. 
Toba  Sojo,  83. 
Tobe,  445. 
Tobetsu,  527. 
Tochigi,  190. 
Tochinoki,    465-6,  470, 

471. 
Tochio,  266. 
Todaiji,  391. 
Todeno,  453. 
Todohokke,  524-5. 
Todoro,  481-2. 
Todoroki  (Kishu),  343. 
Todoroki        (K  o  s  h  u), 

271. 
Tofukuji,  367. 
Togakushi-san,  262. 
Togano,  188. 
Togawa,  444. 
Toi,  524. 
Toji,  365. 
Toji-in,  361. 
Toka-ichiba,  271. 
Tokaido  highway,  232 ; 

104, 153,  158,  238,  et 

pass. 
Tokaido  Railway,  231. 
Tokimata,  285. 
Tokiwa,  75,  86. 
Tokka,  306. 
Tokonabe,  243. 
Tokudo  Shonin,  317. 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  73; 

58,  59,  et  pass. 
Tokngo-toge,  293 ;  288, 

292. 
Tokushima,    438,    449, 

450. 
Tokuyama,  414,  415. 
T6ky5.  105 ;  4, 14. 
Toman  531. 
Tombara,  431. 
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YAKtJSHi  NYORAI 

YORITOMO 

yOki  kotsukk-no-sukk 

Yafrushi  Nyorai,  56. 

Yanagi-sawa,  283. 

Y5ro,  244. 

Yakyu  Inari,  141. 

Yanagizawa,  501. 

Yoshida  (Aki),  431. 

Yakushi-ji,  395. 

Yanagiza^a-toge,  273. 

Yoshida  (Fnji),  167, 171, 

Yakashima,  484. 

Yanai  ( Yanaitsu),  424 ; 

271. 

Yamabetsn,  532. 

414, 415. 

Yoshida  (lyo),  451. 

Yamada  (Ise),  307;  303, 

Yanoshiri-toge,  296. 

Yoshi-ga-hira,  267. 

343. 

Yao,  395 ,  393. 

Yoshihama,  156 ;  154. 

Yamada  (Rikachu),  509. 

Yari-ga-take   293;    288, 

Yoahii,  480 ;  479. 

Yamada-toge,  187. 

290. 

Yoshiie,  Minamoto  no. 

Yamadera,  516. 

Yasaka,  375;56,  377. 

71,  228,  et  pass. 

Yamadori,  506. 

Yase,  385 ;  384. 

Yoshimasa,  86,  382,  ei 

Yamaga,  478. 

Yashima,  440;  438. 

pass. 

Yamagata     (Iwashiro), 

Yashiro,  261. 

Yoshimatsii,  486. 

216. 

Yasnhira,  86. 

Yoshimitsu,  360-1. 

Yamagata  (Uzen),   511 ; 

Yasumiya,  518. 

Yoshimochi,  360-1. 

497,  513. 

Yatomi,  304. 

Yoshino  (lyo),  454. 

Yamagawa,  485 ;  483. 

Yatsu-ga-take,  279. 

Yoshino  (Koshii  Kaado), 

Yamaguchi        (Fizen), 

Yatsushiro,478;  334, 486. 

270. 

471- 

Yawata  (Kyoto),  386. 

Yoshino  (Yamato),  321, 

Yamagucbi        (Kishu), 

Yawata  (god),  49. 

323. 

332. 

Yawatano,  161. 

Yoshino-gawa     (Bhiko- 

Yamagnchi  (Suwo),  424, 

Year-names,  60. 

ku),  448 ;  438,  453. 

433-4. 

Yedo,  73,  and  see  Tokyo. 

Yoshino-gawa  (Yamato), 

Yamaguohi  Onsen,  184. 

Yedo-gawa,  221. 

321,  324. 

Yamakita       (Ohikugo), 

Yezo,  519 ;  14,  15. 

Yoshino-yama,  484. 

480. 

Yobnko,  418. 

Yoshioka,  525. 

Yamakita  (TokaidoKy.), 

Yodogawa,  397, 349, 388. 

Yoshitotno,  75,  86. 

233. 

Yodo-Gimi,  399-^ 

Yoshitsnne,  86 ;  70,  98, 

Yamamoto   Shin-mina- 

Y5gi,  428. 

322,  500,  521. 

to,  384-5. 

Yoichi,  526. 

Yoshiwara      (Tokaido), 

Yamanaka    (Fuji),  171, 

Yoio-no-Mori,  306. 

164,  165. 

547. 

Yoka,  409 ;  405. 

Yoshiwara  (Tokyo),  131, 

Yamanaka  (Izumi),  332. 

Yokamaohi,  299. 

135. 

Yamanaka  (Kaga),  403. 

Yokkaichi,  304. 

Yotsnkaido,  221. 

Yamanaka  Onsen,  217, 

Yokobori,  189. 

Yotsnknia,  228. 

218. 

Yokogawa,  486. 

Young  Japan,  104,  232. 

Yamanasbi,  268. 

Yokogawara,  446. 

Yuasa,  334. 

Yamanobo,  297. 

Yokohama,  93. 

Yuba,  152. 

Yamanoknohi,  482. 

Yokokawa,  176. 

Yubara,  188. 

Yamashina,  246,  396. 

Yoko-o-dani,  294. 

Yubari,  528. 

Yamashiro  (Kaga),  403. 

Yokoshiba,  221. 

Yubiso,  188. 

Yamato,  314,  315,  432, 

Yokosnka,  99,  100. 

Yuda,  424. 

et  pass. 

Yonago,  433. 

Yudono-san,  512. 

Yamato-gawa,  352. 

Yokote,  517 ;  516. 

Ytlfu-zan,  470. 

Yamato-megun,  319. 

Yokotsu-dake,  524. 

Yngano,  159. 

Yamato-take,    85,    177, 

Yoneyama,  266. 

Yngashima,  159,  16(»-1. 

et  pass. 

Yonezawa,  496,  509,  511. 

Yugawara,  157. 

Yama-utSTiri,  470. 

Yoriaido,  293. 

Yupi,  453. 

Yamazaki,  386. 

Yoriie,  86. 

Yui-ga-hama,  95. 

Yamura,  271. 

Yoritomo,    85;    58,  75, 

Yujiraa,  280,  281. 

Yanagase,  402 ;  401. 

83,  86,  95.  98,  199,  et 

Yuki  K5tsakeno-Sake, 

Yanagawa,  476. 

pass. 

305. 

Index, 
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YUKI-AI-GAWA 

YUZAWA 

ZUSHI 

Ynki-ai-gawa,  98. 

Yu-no-shukn,  188. 

Yuzawa  (Ugo),  516. 

YukTihashi,  470,  479. 

Yunotake,  228. 

Ynme-no-Uki-liashi, 

Yu-no-tAki,  207. 

368. 

Yunotani  (Aso-san)  466. 

z 

Ytunihari-toge,  321. 

Yimotani  (Tosa),  453. 

Yumoto  (Hakone),  146 ; 

YuTioyama,  445. 

Zaimoku-iwa,  497. 

145. 

Yura  (Awaji),  426-8. 

Zaragoe,  296. 

Yumoto       (Haku-san), 

Yura       (Kiflhu)      334 ; 

Zassho-no-kuma,  474-5. 

300,  301. 

255. 

Zempukuji,  117. 

Ynmoto  (Ikao),  182. 

Yura  (Tango),  407 ;  405, 

Zen  sect,  42. 

Yumoto  (Iwaki),  228. 

410. 

Zenibako,  527. 

Yumoto  (Nikko),  207. 

Yuragawa,  407,  410. 

Zenkaji,  261. 

Yumoto       (Tateyama), 

Yurappu,  529. 

Zents^i,  440,  441. 

297. 

Yumhima,  418-9. 

Zeze,  399. 

Yu-no-hana-zawa,    149. 

Yururi,  530 

Zdjoji,  114 ;  110. 

Yunohara,  497. 

Yushima,  409 ;  405. 

Zo-o  Gongen,   322. 

Yunokawa,  523-4. 

Yushu-kwan,  118. 

Zoological          Garden, 

Yunoniiue,  336;  80. 

Yusubaru,  479. 

126. 

YuQosawa  (Ikaruizawa), 

Yuyama,  347. 

Zotoku-in,  95. 

178. 

Yuzaki,  335. 

Z5zu-8an,  441,  443. 

Yunosawa  (Yezo)  523. 

Yiizawa  (Echigo),  189. 

Zushi,  see  Dzushi. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Adii^tisemenlh. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL,  L'D, 

BNos.  18,  19,  d  20,  Bund,  YoKohama. 


THE     LARGEST    and    most    COMPLETE 
-i-  Hotel   in   the   Far  East,   SECOND  to 

NONE  either  in  Europe  or  America,  PERFECT  in 
all  its  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  CUISINE  under  its  present  Manage- 
ment has  a  World-wide  Reputation  as  having  no 
SUPERIOR.  An  Elegant  Steam  Launch  will  con- 
vey Passengers  to  and  from  Steamers. 

Yokohama,  August  Z2nd,  1891.  LOUIS  GPFINGER, 

Xan^er. 


Ad  tm'f  liMikente. 


THE  CLUB  HOTiL,  Limited. 

No.    5-B,    Bund,    Yokohama. 


m.  V.  SIOBIf,    •      •      •    Maitacieir. 


H  First  Cl/?ss  Hotel. 


Centrally  Situated,  Well  Funiislieil,  and  Supplied  witt 

UeotCuisioeandyWiim, 

THZ  OOMFAHT'S  STIAH  lAOSOE  ATTEBDS  TEE  ABEIVAl 
AHD  DEPASTDBE  01  ALL  HAIL  3TEAKEKS. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  THE  COMFORT  OF  VISITORS. 


r 


Advertiaimiente. 


THE  ORIENTAL  HOTEL, 

11,  Bund.,  "5ro3t.olia.ma. 

MDBAOUB  &  DEWErrE    -    -     -    Proprietors. 


ANEW  and  STBICTLT 

Virst- Glass  Mouse, 

Built  especially  for  a  HOTEiT.,  and  la  unequalled  by  any 

other  in  the   Orient    as   regards    MODBRN 

IMPROYEMinfTS  and  ITITINGS. 

THE  ONLY  ESTABLISHMENT  WHERE  GENUINE  CUISINE 
FRANCAISE  IS  SERVED. 

the  aotm.  8tsa.m  laxtitch  attends  arrival 
and  dbpartubb  of  all^mail  steamers. 

TEXjBIPIIOITE  :    InTO.    836. 


AidvertigemenU. 


WRIGHTS  HOTEL, 


No.    40,     TOKOHAIHA. 


'tfHIS  HOTEL  liae  the  best  position  in  Yokohama.     Cloee  to 
the  Pier  and  Landing  Stage. 

rmsT  cuss  iceonHHk&noH.  nsm  iodemte. 

W.  N.  WRIGHT,    Proprietor. 


Advertteemfints. 


HOTEL  DE 
GENEVE, 

36,  Water  Street^ 

YoholKtitna,  Japan, 

Moderate  Terms. 
JULES  DUBOIS,   . 

PROPRIETOR. 


CharteredBank  oflndia, 
Australia,  &  China. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
78,  Main  St.,  Yokohama.    I  26,  Concession,  Kobe. 

PiiD-rp  Capehal £800,000 

Besebte  Ijubusty  of  Shasbsoldebs   .     .     .    £800,000 
EesebyeFund £450,000 

fHE  BANK  gianta  Drafte  on  London,  the  Chief   Com- 
mercial places  in  the  East,  the  Continent,  and  America ; 
Buys  and  Beceives  for  Collection  Bills  of  Exchange, 
and  conducts  erer;  description  of  Banking  business. 
JOHN  STTVEN,  Agent 

YOKOHAMA. 


Advertisements, 
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PAID-UP  CAPITAIi         

KESERVEFUND       

RESERVE  LIABILITY  OF  PROPRIETORS  ... 


$  10,000,000 
$  9,000.000 
$  10,000,000 


HEAD  OFFICE :     HONGKONG. 

CHIEF  MANAGER THOS.  JACKSON,  ESQ. 


L  o  ]Nr  r>  o  N. 

MANAGERS 

•  ••            •••■            ••• 

J  EwEN  Cameron,  Esq 
•'•    1  John  Walter,  Esq. 

j3rjl:noje].je:». 

Amoy, 

HAMBUSa, 

Manila, 

San  Francisco, 

Banokok, 

Baneow, 

Nagasaki, 

Shanghai, 

Batatia, 

Hiooo, 

New  Toek, 

SiNGAPOBE, 

Bombay, 

Hongkong, 

Peking, 

SOUBABAYA, 

Calcutta, 

IliOILO, 

Penang. 

Tientsin, 

Colombo, 

London, 

Rangoon, 

Yokohama. 

FOOCHOW, 

Lyons, 

Saigon, 

CHIEF  UANAGEB : 

Hongkong     T.  Jackson,  Esq.. 

MANAGER : 

Shanghai J.  P.  Wade  Gard'ner,  Esq. 


LONDON  BANKEES:~L0ND0N  &  COUNTY  BANKING  Co.,  L«l; 


YOKOHAMA-INTEREST  ALLOWED 

Oil  Current  Accounts  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  daily  balances  of  Yen  500  and  upwards. 

ON  FIXED  DEPOSITS  :— 

For    3  months  3  per  cent,    per  annum. 
6         „        4 
12         „        5 

All  the  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  with  its  customers  in 
Japan  are  kept  in  Yen  local  currency. 

H.  M.  BEVIS,  Manager. 

Aag.  17,  1898. 
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S  Adveriwemmts, 


KIRIN  BEER 


'TELEPHONE  r^^^^^^^^  OFFICE 

No.   337  ^^^^^^^^^^^         ^^^  BLUIT 

CHIEF  BREWER:        HERR  H.  HEC  KERT. 
ASSISTANT  BREW^ER:        HERR  VON  MANN. 


THE  PUREST  BEER  SOLD  IN  JAPAN 

GMNED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS  &  MEDALS  AT  ALL 

THE  NATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


RECOMMENDED  by  the  whole  Medical  Faculty  as  a  light 
and  wholesome  Beverage  absolutely  pure  and  emi- 
nently suited  for  this  climate.  Medical  Testimonials  and 
Ohemical  Analysis  forwarded  on  application.  Only  the  best 
German  Malt  and  Hops  Used. 

i^  the  Brewery  and  at  all  Hotels,  Eailway  Stations  and  Beslr 
houses  throughout  Japan,  and  also  at  all  the  ports  in 

GMA,  mmm.  m&k,  marila,  saibqn,  tonking,  &  annam. 


General  Agent 

MEIDI-YA 

General  Agents  for  China  and  Hongkong  : 

CALDBECK,  MACGRGGOR  k  Co. 

James  Stewart,  Secretary^ 

Japan  Brewery  Co.  Ltd.  123  Bluff,  Yokohama. 


AdverHsemerUs, 
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A.  FARSARI  &  CO.'S 


^3^^3 


:lllll:1lllll^1   I 


tjS  iSpi  %flA  ttt  ti^t  Tiuv  3l9$}* 


No.  184  BLUFF,  (CREEKSIDi3)  YOKOHAMA. 

3  MINUTES    WALK  FROM    THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 


Portraits  in  Japanese  Costumes,  Bromide  E 

largement,  Lacquer  Covered  Albums  of 

Colored  Views  of  Japan,  Colored  Lantern 

Slides,  Picture  Frames,  and  Works  for 

Amateur  Photographers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SAMURAI  SHOKAI. 


n- 


^•D^ 


EALERS  IN  f[IGH-^^LASS  ^^TOIOS, 


o 


3 
O 


LACaUER  WORKS  III  GOLD,  Etc. 
IVORY  CARVINGS. 
ART  METAL  WARE. 
BRONZES,  GONGS,  Etc. 
CABINETS. 

cloisson£  wares. 


ENAMELS. 

EMBROIDERIES  AND  SILKS. 

SATSUMA  PORCELAIN. 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

INLAID  PANELS. 

SCREENS  AND  TEMPLE  HANGINGS,  Etc. 


-^^A^^- 


Goods  Stored,  specially  packed,  Shipped  and 
Insured  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


m 
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10  Advertisements. 


tang  and  Shipping  Curios. 


OURISTS  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  for- 
ward  all  purchases  they    may  make  while  in 
the  interior,  to 

ARTHUR^  BOND 

38,  Water  Street, 

OPPOSITE  GRAND  HOTEL, 

YOKOHAMA. 

Who  will  Store^  ttiake  out  Consular 
Invoices,  Pack,  Ship,  and  Insure 
any  class  of.  goods  to  all  parts 

of  the  world. 


N.  B -MODERATE  CHARGES, 


90,  Ooncession,  Kobe,  Japan. 
65Sy  St«  BSajry  Axe,  Iiondoiii  E.O. 


Advertisements,  11 


LADIES'  HAi°OKE$SIN@ 

SHAMPOOING  &  HAIR-CUTTING  ROOMS 

yb.  80  MAIN  STREET,  YOKOHAMA. 

WIGS,  FRINGES.  SWITCHES,  etc.  MADE  TO  ORDER, 
LADIES'  COMBINGS  MADE  UP  BY 

T.  Batchelor 

IiIR-DBE88ER  &  CI6AB  IMPORTER 

The  only  House  to  obtain  Guaranteed  genuine  Japanese 

Postage  stamps* 

NOTE  THE  ADDRESS 

No.  80  Main  St.  YoKohama. 


J.  NUMASHIMA'S 

f  iNE  Anr  EXttiBiriow 

osro.  11,  K:iT.A.isr.A.icA.  x)Oiai 

CARVED  ■v7700D  ART  FTRaTITURE 

A  SPEGIALT? 


INSPECTION  COBDIALLY  INVITED 

J.  NUMASHIMA. 
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ITH  the  object  of  giving  as  much  facility  and  convenience  as  pos- 
sible to  all  the  visitors  to  tliis  country,  we,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  E»Lyi)8h&  Chiide  Association,  undertake  to  svpplj^  the 
most  competent,  trustwoi'tby  and  well  informed  Guides.  All  speak 
English — some  fS:<eneh  asd  German— and  perfect  satisfaotion  is  guaran- 
teed. Our  capacity  has  been  constantly  tested  during  the  past  TWENTY 
YEABS,  always  giving gvatifiealion  to-  our  customers.  Our  Association  has 
established  very  strict  regulations,  which  M?e  most  faithfully  observed 
by  all  our  members.  The  Association  is  responsible  for  its  members,  any 
of  whom  £oiiBd  viojatiag  its  regnlatioas  wifl  be  pu^^e^  A  Hst  of  the 
genuine  members  of  our  A«8oeiation  is  given  below.  The  Association  is 
not  responsible  for  others  who  may  be  picked  up  on  steamers  or  anywhera 
else. 

Our  members  can  meet  travellers  at  ajaj  place,  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  letter  or  telegram.  Should  any  particular  guide  or  a  guide  speaking 
French  or  German  be  required  and  specially  me&tioned  in  the  m»Ucation, 
he  will  respond  if  otherwise  not  engaged.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  and 
inconvenience,  toorists  are  requested  to  apply  for  the  guide's  services 
twenty-four  hours  before  startmg  on  a  long  excursion,  and  two  or  three 
hours  ia  advaaee  oa  a  short  trip. 

Terms.  Two  yen  fifty  sen  per  day  f oi;  a  party  of  one  or  two :  over 
two,  fifty  sen  extxa.  for  each  tounst  (In  all  oases  the  gnicfee^  travelling 
expenses  must  be  padd  l^y  his  em|ployier.) 


NAMES  OF  UCENSED  GUIDES: 


T.  ITO. 

S.  NISHIG<mi. 
K.  S  .  MAT8UDA. 
F.  TAKAGAltl. 
T.  Z.  YOSHIDA. 
H.  MUTO. 

K.  TAJIMA. 
Y,  F.  SHIMIZU. 
M.  B$]E^TA. 
K.  HAITO. 


M.  OSHIMA. 
F.  KATO. 
O.  HIRATA. 

T.  Hom. 

K.  T.  FUKUYAMA. 
K.  MACHTDA. 
S.  OKUMITRA. 
K.  HASHIMOTO. 
K.  SHIMIZU. 
a  YAMAMOTa 
t  S.  UTAKI. 


F.MATSUDAIRA. 

(Freaoh.) 

Assistants, 

M.  TAMAEI. 
K.  FUJii: 
K.  TSUNODA. 
E.  TAEAHASHL 

K.  IBHIGAMI. 


KAIYIiSHA  OFFIGEi 

JAPAN  GUlimS*  AksOClATION. 

No.  76  TitMM^Cm  Xtr&9(|Bt^;'Y<;>K0EAMA. 


AdverOsements,  18 


BRETT  &  CO.,  L'D. 

CHEMISTS. 

AMERICAN,   ENGLISH,   FRENCH,  GERMAN,    AND 
OTHER  CONTINENTAL  J^RESCRTPTZONS  DIS- 
PENSED A  CCORDING  TO  THEIR  RE- 
SPECTIVE PHARMACOPOEIAS. 
* 

The  Finest  Toilet  Articles  by  the  best  Americaiv 
Continental,  and  English  Manufacturers. 


No.  60,  MAIN  STREET,  YOKOHAMA. 

BISANSHA 

No,  33  Honcho  Niehomef 

YOKOHAMA, 


Enamelled  Silver  Ware. 
Engraved  Silver  Work,    j 


14  -  AdrerlisemefUs^ 


L.  BOEHMER  &:  GO. 

5  d  2B,  Bluff,  VoKohama. 


FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 
JAPANESE  PLANTS,  BULBS,  SEEDS,  ETC, 

ESTABLISHED  1882. 

THE  ONLY  EUROPEAN  BUSINESS  OF  THE 

KIND  IN  JAPAN. 

Travellers  in  Japan  are  invited  to  call  and 

inspect  our  gardens. 

All  goods  exported  are  of 

FIRST-CLASS  QUALITY  and  TRUE  TO  NAMES. 


Kanaya 


(ESTABLISHED  1871) 
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V 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATION  FOR 

FOBEiaN  aUESTS. 


ViSITOBS  MET  AT  THE  STATION  ON  THE  ARKIVAL  OF  EyERT  TrAIN« 

Only  Ten  TYviimvteH'  walk  from  the  Stcubion, 

iz.  K:^k.lVj^."y.A^  -  -  -  Proprietor. 


Advert  isenumts. 
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"  The  most  comprehenaiye  and  readable  book,  taken  all  roond, 
that  has  ever  been  pablisbed  about  Japan,  delightful  to  every 
reader,  and  as  indispensable  as  Mnrray's  Guide  to  the  traveller 
in  the  land  of  the  Itising  Sun." — North  Ghijia  Daily  News. 

"  The  book  now  before  us  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
many  future  generations   of  tourists...... Within    its 

four  hundred  pages  of  handy  size  there  is  set  forth 
a  multitude  of  jxiat  such  facts  as  the  new-comer 
will  find  uaeftd  and  interesting." — Japan  Mail. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  compiled  in 
dictionary  form  can  be  commended  as 
delightful    reading.       But    Professor 
BasU  Hall  Chamberlain's    THINGS 


1 


JAPANESE  is  really  a  brilliant 

exception    to    the    rule 

Biuiging  his  causeries  upon 
the   character,    customs, 
and  institutions  of  the 
Japanese  in  alpha- 
betical order,  he 


.^^ 

^ 


# 


discourses 

most    sprightly    and 

un  -  Johnsonian      style 

which  clothes  with  charm 

the  least  attractive  branches 

of      a       naturally      attractive 

subject." —  Times. 


John  Murray.     London. 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ld.    Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Honokonq  and  SmaAPOBE. 


By  the  Same  Author* 

"HANDBOOK  OF  COLLOQUIAL  JAPANESE." 

LONDON:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co..  Ld. 

YOKOHAMAt  Kelly  &  Walsh.  Ld. 

**Mr.  Chamberlain's  book  stands  at  the  head  of  everything  of  the 
kind  hitherto  pnblished.'^-^apaH  MaU. 
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No.  /,'  TSUKIJI,  TOKIO, 
A.  VERNON,    .       .    .    Manager. 

Telephone  :  No.  1 300  Naniwa- 


HEALTHILY  SITUATED. 

{Within  a  Few  Minutes  of  the  Station) 

Delightfully  Cool  in  Summmer. 

* 

Warm  in  Winter, 

ROOMS  EN  SUITE. 

BILLIARD  ROOMS. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 


The  only  Hotel  in  Tokio  under 

European  Management 

Specially  recozamended  to 

Visitors  to  Japan, 


Aiirm-tigeviPiilx. 


The  Imperial  Motet, 

L  I  M  I  T  K  L>, 

TOKYO,    JAPAN. 


"ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  HOTELS  IN  THE  WORLD." 

Cook's  Tours. 

But  the  One  Hotel  in  the  Fur  EkhI  in  the  Comfort  it  afforda,  in  thn 
ele^BDce  of  its  fumiBhingti  and  nppointmentB,  in  the  tiize  and  magnificence 
of  itR  Btruotnre,  and  in  its  efficient  and  liberal  mannftement  th»t  can  be 
fhvotirnbly  compared  to  the  fnmoaa  Hotels  of  Earope  and  Aiuerien. 

The  Impebiai.  Hotbi.  is  within  S  minates  of  the  Railway  Station,  nod 
centrally  aitnnted  with  respect  to  the  chief  objects  and  places  of  interest. 

ALl  COMMUNICATIONS  WILL  RECEIVE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION. 

SPECIAL    MONTHLY     RATES. 
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NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


(JAPAN  MAIL     VBSSL    STEAMSHIP  GO.) 


(  1898 ) 

CAPITAIi 22,000.000  TEN. 

FLEET 20O.000  TONS. 

FOREIGN  LINES. 

EUROPEAN  LINE. — Between  Yokohama,  London,  &  Antwerp  via  Kobe,  Shimonodeki  (occa- 
sionally), Hongkong,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Port  Said,  &  Marseilles  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  &  on  the  homeward  voyage,  Southampton  (instead  of  London),  Port  Said, 
Singapore.  Hongkong,  &  Kobe FORTNIGHTLY. 

AMERICAN  LINE. — Between  Hongkong.  Japan  Ports  &  Seattle,  connecting  at  Seattle  with 
the  Great  Northern  R.  R.  for  Overland  American  Points EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

AUSTRALIAN  LINE. — ^Between  Yokohama  &  Melbourne,  via  Kobe,  Shimonoseki 
(outward  only),  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,]Thursday  Island,  Townsville,  Brisbane  &  Sydney. 
MONTHLY. 

YOKOHAMA-BOMBAY  LINE.— via  Kobe,  Moji,  Hongkong,  Singapore.  &  Colombo  on  the 
outward  voyage  and  on  the  homeward  voyage,  Tuticorin  or  Colombo,  Singapore, 
Hongkong  &  Kobe EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

YOKOHAMA-SHANGHAI  LINE.— via  Kobe,  Shimonoseki  &  Nagasaki WEEKLY. 

KOBE-TIENTSIN  LINE.— via  Shimonoseki,  Nagasaki,  Fusan,  Jinsen  &  Chefoo 

EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

ROBE-NEWCHWANG  LINE.— via  Shimonoseki,  Nagasaki,  Tsushima,  Fusan,  Jinsen, 
Chefoo  &  Taku  (outward  only) EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

KOBE-VLADIVOSTOCK  LINE.— vi&  Shimonoseki,  Nagasaki,  Fusan  &  Gensan 

EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

HONGKONG- VLADIVOSTOCK  UNE.— via  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Jinsen,  Nagasaki.  Fusan  & 
Gensan  on  the  outward  voyage,  &  homeward  voyage  Gensan,  Fusan,  Nagasaki,  Shimo- 
noseki, Kobe,  Shimonoseki,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Foochow  &  Amoy ; 

EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

PRINCIPAL  HOME  LINES. 

YOKOHAMA- YOKKAICHI  UNE.— via  Handa,  Tsu,  or  Kamiyashiro DAILY. 

YOKOHAMA-OGASAWARA  LINE  or  Bonin  Islands  Line EVERY  OTHER  MONTH. 

KOB£-OTARU  EASTERN  LINE.— via  Yokohama*  Oginohama  &  Hakodate 

THRICE  A  WEEK. 

KOBE-OTARU  WESTERN  UNE.— via  the  principal  N.  W.  Ports  of  Japan WEEKLY. 

KOBE-KEELUNG  LINE.— via  Moji TWICE  A  MONTH. 

AWOMORI-MURORAN  LINE.— via  Hakodate DAILY. 

OTARU-SOYA  LINE.— via  Ports CONSTANTLY. 

HAKODATE-NEMURO  LINE.— via  Ports CONSTANTLY. 

NEMURO-KURILE  ISLANDS  UNE.— via  Porta CONSTANTL  Y. 

Beside  these  there  are  frequent  services  between  the  coasting  ports  of  Japan. 

.  The  Company's  Steamers  carry  the  Imi)erlal  Japanese  Mail,  are  subject  to  periodical 
inspection  by  ^e  Government  Marine  Surveyors,  and  are  registered  in  the  highest  class 
at  Lloyds. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  &  AGENCIES. 

Adelaide,  Amoy,  Antwerp,  Bombay,  BrUbcate,  Canton,  Ch^oo,  Colombo,  Foochow,  Fut€M, 

Gensan,  Glatgow,  Hakodate,  Honakong,  Honolulu,  Jimen,  Kobe,  Londoiu  Manila, 

MarseUUi,  Melbourne,  Nagasaki,  Newchwang,  Noumea,  Osaka,  Penang,  Port  Said, 

Saigon,  Seattle,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  St.  Paul,   Suet,  Sydney,  Thunday-Island, 

Tientsin,  Tokyo,  Toumtville,  Trieste,  Tuticorin,    VTadivostoek,  Yokohama»  dkc,  dkc, 

and  at  the  principal  ports  of  Japan. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  -  -  -  -  TOKYO,  JAPAN. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  Nos. 

MOBZOXA,  TOKYO.    A.B.C.  &  A.I  CODES  USED.    167  ft  1651  (Bonkyokn). 


Adverti'<"in,(mtt: 


OFFICE    &    STUDIO, 

No.  13,  HIYOSHICHO,  SHIMBASHI,  TOKYO. 


AND 

Celebrated  Albums  of  Views.  Customs,  Flowers,  &c., 

COLLOTYPE  AND  PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Also  to  be  obtained  at 

Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  L'd., 

No.  60,  MAIN  STREET,  YOKOHAMA. 
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Telephones  28  ^  1927  Honkyoku.    {Tokyo. ) 


hfMkWlk 


LTI 


BOOK   DEPARTMENT. 

14, 15,  &  16,  MOHBASHI  TOm  SAHCHOHE, 

TOKYO. 


PUBLISHER  AND  SELLER  OP :- 


Hepburn,  J.  C. —Japanese- 
English  and  English-Japa- 
nese Dictionary,  Unabridg- 
ed 4th  Ed 7.50 

— '- —  abridged  by  the  author.    2.00 

Mutsu,  H.— Japanese  Con- 
versation Course 30 

Ixnbrie,  W. — Hand-Book  of 
English  -  Japanese  Ety- 
mology.   2nd  Ed 1.50 

Koeki  Hondo. — Bomanized 
by  W.  Tmbrie 30 

Perry,  A.  M — Five  Thou- 
sand Phrases  (English  Japa- 
nese) for  Common  Use   .     . 

Map  of  Japan  for  Tourists     . 

Eastlake,  F.  W.  and  Y. 
Yamada. — Heroic  Japan,  a 
History  of  the  War  between 
China  and  Japan    .... 

Kiuo  Dowa.  —  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Rev.  C  S. 
Eby 


1.00 
.50 


5  00 


-30 


Yatabe,  R.  —  Iconographia 
FlorsB  Japonicse ;  or  De- 
scriptions with  figures  of 
Plants  indigenous  to  Japan, 
with  20  Plates. 


Vol.  I.  Part  1. 


.80 


„  Part  2 80 

„  Part  3 l.OO 


Satoh,  H.— Agitated  Japan. 
Revised  by  E.  Griffis  .     .    .1.00 

Knapp,  A.  M.— Feudal  and 
Modern  Japan.     2  vols.      .    2.50 

MacCauley,  C.  —  Introduc- 
tory Course  in  Japanese.     .    5.00 

History  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan—  compiled  and  Trans- 
lated for  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Commission  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, Chicago,  U.  S.  A., 
1893 3.00 

Ditto.     SUk 10.00 


-  ALSO  — 

SOLE  AGENTS  OF 
aRTISTIC   CREPE   P/IPER  BOOKS 

FOR  Tokyo. 

*:,5*  Kindly  note  that  all  our  Books  and  Publications  can  be 

seen  in  our 

SALESROOM  {Upstairs) 

Don't  Forget  to  call  when  Next  in  Tokyo. 


Ad  um-lisementn. 


T.  J-IASEGAWA, 

-lO  iHiyosl)iof,o,VOK.YO. 

Japanese  AktisYic  Booi^ 


CiaCULARS    ^C. 
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UNDER  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE  OF  H.  I.  J.  M/s  HOUSEHOLD. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


S.  NAMIKAWA  &  CO. 

8,  Shin-Yemoncho,  Nihonbashi-ku,  Tokio,  Japan. 

MANUFACTURERS  <&rTniCnMMf      lirJIDTC      INLAID   WITH  (SOW 
EXPORTERS  OF       tiliUiaUnWIL      WAn£.a,  jtyj)  SILVER, 


AKD 


YP 


TAKEMOTO'S  UNIQUE  PORCELAINS. 

''E  have  manufactured  these  goods  and  dealt  in  them  for  many  years.  We  began  the 
manufacture  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Gloisonn6  in  1880.  Bylxringing  outimproTe- 
ments  from  time  to  time,  our  wares  have  become  noted  for  their  excellence  and  have 
secured  numerous  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exhibitions. 
Among  the  manufacturers,  we  alone  received  orders  from  the  government  for  Cloisonn6 
to  be  used  in  decorating  the  New  Palace  of  the  Emperor.  Our  Gloi8onn6  Ware  Without 
Wires  (first  manufactured  in  1889)  secured  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Third  National  Exhibi- 
tion, iSrize  Medals  at  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  and  the  Competitive  Exhibition  held  in 
Uyeno  Park  (Tokio),  also  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  the  Highest 
Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

All  orders  will  he  faithfully  executed  in  any  design 
and  at  reasonable  rates. 

INSPECTION  CORDIALLY  INVITED, 

K.  KAINTEDA, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Y0ET  €MMYm' 

Contractor  to 

THE  IMPERIAL  HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

FIGURES,  ^^^-^s.         DESCRIPTION 

ANIMALS,         /^~^^^^E\    AND  SHAPE 
BIRDS,  AND  J::^ )  Jjm        I     CARTED  ON 
ORNAMENTS      \)    ^1    I         IVORY 
OF  ETERY         ^XJ\^      TO:ORDER. 

(Nihonbashi  Higashi  Naka  Dori) 

No.  13,  OGACHO  KYOBASHIKU,  TOKYO. 


Ad  vet^tisements. 
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TifOOA  KieHISAiURi 

2V0.  8,  S  A  SVGA  YA-CHO,  KOISHIKA  JVA, 

T  O  IK  "Z"  O  . 

-yjarps,  Jellies,  9  Tir)p^(l  Fruibs.^r 

Ihe  exceptionally  low  price  and  excellent  quality  of  his  manufactures  have  brought 
orders  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Japan,  but  from  foreign  counMes. 


,c<i/<si( 


fd^So.^ 


T 


A  SPECIALITY  SUITABLE 

"FOR 

INVALIDS  &  EXGURaiONISTS 

*  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

■  in  Glass  Pots  enclosed  in  Tin  Covers. 

GOODS  are  delivered  in  Tokyo,  free  of  charge ;  payment  on  delivery. 
Outside  Tokyo,  packing  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  20  sen  for 
every  6  dozen  or  under,  to  any  part  of  Japan,  the  freight  to  be  paid  by 
purchaser  on  delivery.  Payment,  on  receipt  of  goods,  may  be  made  either 
by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order,  the  latter  to  be  made  payable  at  the 
Komagome  Post  Office,  Tokyo. 

N.  B.- BRANCH  STORE  AT  MIYANOSHITA,  ICHIKAWA  SHOTEN 

THE  WELCOME  SOCIETY  OF  JAPA 

Established  in  1893. 
HEAD  OFFICE :    IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  TOKYO. 


'FKE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETT  are  to  extend  a  welcome  to  foreign  touristB 
and  to  render  them  every  aBslstance.  It  aims  at  bringing  within  the  tonrists'  reach 
means  of  observing  the  features  of  the  country  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people ; 
visiting  public  buildings  and  places ;  seeing  objects  of  art :  entering  into  social  or  com* 
mercial  relations  with  the  people ;  in  short,  affording  them  every  facility  and  con- 
venience toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims. 

THE  SOCIETY  is  maintained  by  contributions  from  its  own  members  and  sym- 
pathizers. Tourists  are  therefore  charged  only  fifty  $en  each,  as  a  fee  to  cover  a  part  of 
the  expenses  involved  in  the  services  rendered  them,  and  the  tourist  paying  the  above 
fee  receives  one  copy  of  the  "  Map  of  Japan  for  Tourists  "  published  by  the  society,  on 
which  the  recipient's  name  is  registered  as  evidence  of  his  contribution. 

THE  MAP  can  be  obtained  on  payment  of  fifty  «en  at  the  society^  office  or  from 
its  local  agents,  or  agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  Its  hoLler  is  entitled, 
at  any  time  and  without  any  furthetr  fee,  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of.  the  society. 

THE  MAP  was  published  in  November,  1897,  and  presented  to  Their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  of  Japan,  and  is  well-known  as  an  accurate  guide  as  well  as 
the  newest  pocket  map.  The  first  issue  of  eleven  thousand  copies  having  been  nearly  all 
distributed,  a  second  edition  of  the  same  number  is  now  in  preparation.  It  will  show^ 
many  improvements,  and  will  include  maps  of  the  important  cities  on  a  reduced  scale. 
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MIYANOJHITA, 

HOT  MINERAL 


Fif st  Ckss  j|@@ifflMiditiii. 


S.  N.  YAM AGUCH  I,  Proprietor. 


He 


I=>I3:OTOC3-ie/j^I^I3:EI?. 

VISITORS'   NEGATIVES   DEVELOPED. 


'3f#^4c«')fr^^'X'-9e4:')frHeHc^-9e9fc4c-X-4c-)&'X-^a|e^«a|c«<)f«:ic4e4c« 
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YAAMI  HOTEL 

MARUVAMA, 

KYOTO,      NIPPON. 

THIS  OLD-ESTABLISHED  & 

FAVOURITE  HOTEL 

Has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  new  build- 
ings and  affords 

EXTENSIVE  &  EXCELLENT  iCCOHMODATIOH. 

It  occupies  a  COOL  and  HEALTHY  STTTJATION  on  the 
flank  of  the  MABUYAMA  HULL,  commanding 

lAGHinCElIT  PANOBAmC  mWS  OF  THE  WHOLE  dH 

AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

ALL  TIE  ROOHS  ME  ffELL  YENTILftTED  i  gOHFORTABLY 

FURHISHED  O  EUROPEAN  STYLE. 

Baths  can  be  obtained  at  all  hours,  and  the  strictest  attention 
is  paid  to  sanitary  requirements. 


Many  of  the  most  celebrated  Temples  and  other  chief  sights 
of  this  ANCIENT  METROPOLIS  are  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty, and  there  are  charming  walks  in  various  directions. 

Travellers  announcing  their  exact  arrival  by  letter  or  tele- 
gram, will  be  met  by  an  Interpreter  at  the  Railway  Station 
and  their  luggage  carefully  looked  after. 

Guides  speaking  English  may  be  engaged. 


Also  Meals  served  to  order  at  all  hours. 
The  CUISINE  is  in  the  hands  of  an  EXPERIENCED  CHEF. 

M.  INOUYE    ....    Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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KYOTO  HOTEL, 

THE  LEADING  HOTEL  OF  KYOTO. 


nPHIS  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL  com- 

X  mands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  picturesque  mountains 
and  surrounding  scenery,  and  will  be  found  a  cool  and  pleas- 
ant residence  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

THE  BUILDING  BEING  OF   BRICK,  and  th^ 

rooms  unusually  large  and  well  ventilated,  this  Hotel  offers 
superior  attractions.  THE  CUISINE  is  iii  charge  of  a 
well-qualified  cook  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.         * 

ENGLISH  SPOKfiN  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 
Guides  can  be  Engaged  at  all  times. 

K.  INOUYE,    Proprietor. 

BENTEN  &  Co., 

COLLECTOR  OF 

OLD    AND    NEW 


—  ALSO  — 

VARIOUS  OTHER  COULEGTIONS  OF  CURIOS 

KIMONOS,  WINDOW  GUHTAINS,  SCREENS,  h.,  &;. 
Visitors  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  our  Stores  &  Factory. 


Principal  Store  :—    37,  ShinmonzeD, 
Branch  Store  &  Factory :—    63,  Gion-niachi, 

KYOTO,    JAPAN. 

Propeiexoe,.    S.  NOMURA. 


Advniiaeinents. 


Adwrlis'^mnili'. 


E]M:i3iioii:>EitiE:s. 


ffl  g 

I  YAJIMA  SHOKO,  ' 

„  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN  ij 

pEMBROIDERIESh 

H  OP  EVERY  DESOEIPTION,  D 

0  f)i,»  Acta  Mo»EBn>  td 

^  GION  HACHIKEN,  KYOTO,  JAPAN.  ^ 

Pq  H 


M  IIJE  wish  to  extend  our  Business,  consequently  we  sell  [g 
our  Goods  cheaply,     ^^'e  are  renowned  for  the  fjQ 
Pi  beauty  of  our  designs,  our  goodw  are  exported  to  all  ■ 

parts  of  the  world  direct  from  our  factory, 
j       A  large  number  of  skilled  n  orkincn  are  employed,  and  | 
inspection  of  our  Factory  and    Desifjrns   is   cordially 
invited 
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The  Green  Ribbon  Decoration,   conferred  by   Inn- 
perial  Edict  for  Improvements  and  Excellency. 

Gold  Medal    The  International  Exhibition 

Amsterdann  1883. 

Gold  Medal    The  World  Exposition 

New  Orleans  188B. 

Gold  Medal    The  International  Exhibition 

Paris  1889. 

E.  JOMI'S  ARTISTIC  METAL  WORK,  KYOTO. 


O.  KOMAI, 

Manufacturer  &  Dealer  in 


|:  DAMASCENE  WARES. 

^       (INLAID-WORK  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ON  IRON  WARE) 

1^  air 


7f  ^     JVb.  3S,  Furu-monzen  Miyoshicho, 

^*  KYOTO. 


VISITORS  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO 
W  SEE  OUR  FACTORY. 


Advertisements. 
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TELEPHONE  No.  37. 


TRADE  PI  MARK. 


MANXJFACTUKER  OF 


BRONZE  W^P  I^IiHID 


WITH 


GOLD  AND  SILVER ; 

DEALER  IN 

PORGELAIN,  LAGQUERED  WARE,  &c. 

^•>  0  «» 

JVo.  ^^,  Shijiv  Otabi-ehio^ 
KIOTO. 


D 


®S) 


COLLECTORS  OF  ANTIQUITIES 


m  M   J|attttkrt»f4i?$t 


54-57,  SHINMONZEN  MUMEMOTOCHOi 


•BRANCHES: 

S.  IKEDA  &  Co.,   13,  Owaricho  Niohome,  near  the   Imperial 

Hotel,  TOKYO. 
S.  IKEDA  &  Co.,   313,  Motomachi  Sanchome,  KOBE. 
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SOBEI  KINKOZAN 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


A,  29  00^1    ^S^g!^^^  S^  TO  W 


AWATA,  KYOTO,  JAPAN 


STRICTLY  ONE  PRICE 

{See  pages  363,  377,  and  397  of  this  hook) 

MORZSHZMA, 

MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 
€s»MM^BrS»  SCSMSJVS,  ®»WfSBS,  SWOBBg, 

GLOISONKE,  SATSUMA  PORGELAIN, 

-;!]5D- 

GOLLEGTlOir  OF '  OLD  CURIOS,  &c.,  &c. 


J\ro.  11,  KODAIJI-KITAMOJ^-KADO, 

KIOTO,    JAPAN. 


Advertisfment^, 
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ORIENTAL  HOTEL, 

XjIIMIITEID. 

|=Ng7^80,     KOBE.     I 

AND  ANNEX  No.  87. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


UNSURPASSED 


CUISINE  AND  CELLAR, 


ALL  INCOMING  &  OUTGOI 


U  AM  ADA'S 

J^INE  j^RT  pEPOT 

48,  49  &  50.  Motomachi  Shichome. 

KOBE. 


All  Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures  at  Fixed  Prices. 


Mr.  S.  HAMADA  respectfully  invites  an 
inspection  of  his  varied  and  choice  selection  of 

JAPANESE  WORKS  OF  ART. 


OPEN 
DAILY. 


AdverHsemenltt, 


KOBE 

81,  NEXT  THE  ORIENTAL  HOTEL. 


Hongkong  Tokohama. 

Singapore  Hole 

Goods  Packed,  ' 

Insured,  &  Forvifarded 

To  All  Parts  of  tl\e  World. 


English  Spoken       ) 
■an  Spricht  Deulsch     AGEflTS  IN  ALL  PARTS 


On  P«rle  Francais 
Hagyarul  beszelunk  ' 


off  he  World. 
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KOBE  KAIYUSHA 

(Licensed  Guides'  Association,  Kobe) 

XlSTABZISHEJD  OVJBM  TWENTY  TEAJR8. 

Under  Supervision  of  the  Japan  Welcome  Society. 


THE  OLDEST  ESTABUSHHENT  OF  THE  KIHD  IN  JAPAN. 

Daly  organised  as  a  Joint  Stook  Company  -with  license  of  authority. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  stands  tinder  Supervision  of  the  Ki-Hin-Kwai 
(Japan  Welcome  Society)  and  each  member  holds  its'  certificate. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  is  prepared  to  supply  tourists  with  able  and 
trustworthy  guides  conversant  with  the  English,  French,  GermaD,  and 
Bussian  languages. 

THE  ASSOCIATION,  upon  tourists'  request  to  do  so,  will  arrange 
for  guides  to  meet  them  at  any  place  appointed. 

TERMS : — Yen  2.50  for  a  party  of  one  or  two :  over  two,  50  sm  added 
for  a  each  tourist.  In  all  cases,  the  guide's  travelling  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  his  employers.  For  farther  information  apply  at  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  Kobe,  where  a  List  of  Members  is  provided,  or  at  the  Association's 
office.  No.  212,  Itchome,  Motomachi,  Kobe. 

NOTICE  !  The  Qui4e3  of  this  AssociatioH  do  not  toui  for  custom  on 
board  the  steamers. 


NAMES  OF  LICENSED  GUIDES: 

J.  KiMOTO.  K.  Yajima.  S.  Ito. 

K.  IsAKi.  H.  Yamato.  Y.  Yamaguchi. 

G.    OgAWA.  T,    K.    NAKAJtURA.  K.    FUJWAWA. 

T.  Tatsumi.  Y.  Yasuda.  J.  Morita. 

S.  Inuzuka.  Y.  Okita. 

,.  (Jr.    FvBAYE.  Y.    KOMpRI. 


t 
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H.E.REYNELL&CO. 

14  CONCESSION,  KOBE-HIOGO,  JAPAN. 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 


GOHHISSION  HEReHANTS 


AND 

Manufacturers  Agents. 


UY  and  ship   on   Commission  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
Porcelain  of  every  description, 

Camphor  Crude,  and  Refined, 

Copper,  matting.  Jute  Ru^s, 

Bamboos,  Sulphur, 
Strsiui^  Braid,  Screens,  SiilCs, 

Vegetable  Wax,  Curios,  and 

all  Kinds  of  Japanese  Produce. 

Samples  &  Prices  sent  on  applloation : — 

H.  E.  REYNELL  &  CO. 

14,  FOREIGN  CONCESSION,  KOBE-HIOGO,  JAPAN. 
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H.E.Reynell&Co. 

14  FOREIGN  CONCESSION,  KOBE,  JAPAN. 


FOB  THE 

HIRANO  MINERAL  WATER  COMPANY. 


HE  only  mineral  water  of  the  Orient  which  received  the 
highest  award  and  diploma  at  the  World's  Fair  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  1893.  This  sparkling  mineral  water  is 
bottled  in  its  natural  state  at  the  springs,  and  put  up  in  cases 
of  4  dozen  each  Pints  and  Quarts.  The  managing  Agents 
beg  to  warn  the  public  against  the  piratical  imitations  of  so- 
called  Hirano  Waters,  which  are  constantly  being  put  on  the 
market  to  deceive  people. 

Shippers  and  the  trade  supplied. 

Prices  forwarded  on  application. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

WINE  AND  SPIRIT  MERCHANTS 

Always  on  Hand  Large  Stocks  of 

Chamjoas^nes,  Btatidias, 

Whiskies,  Hocks, 

Burgundies,  LiQueurs. 

Stout,    Ale,    etc.,    etc. 
H.  E.  REYNELL  &  CO. 

♦/^,  FOREIGN  CONCESSION,  KOBE,  JAPAN, 
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KOBE  PHARMACY 

(CLOSE  TO  THE  LANDING  HATOBA) 

J.  L.  THOMPSON  &  CO, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  CHEMISTS. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  DISPENSED  ACCORDING  TO  BRITISH 

AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL  PHARMACOPEIAS 

BY  QUALIFIED  CHEMISTS  ONLY. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  OP  GUARANTEED  PURITY. 
A  DARK  ROOM  ON  THE  PREMISES. 


KELLY  &  WALSH,  Ltd. 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS, 

ETC.       ETC. 

..Mil  '  ■'  ■       I         ■  I  I  I      ■     !■      .       .  Ml 

LEADING  HOUSE  for  MANILA  &  SUMATRA 
CIGARS,  WILLS'S  TOBACCOS  &  CIGARETTES, 
&  ALL  SMOKERS'  REQUISITES. 


Advertisements. 
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The  most  palatable  and 
wholesome  natural  min- 
eral water  known. 

Sole  Proprietor. 

J.  CUFFORD  WILXIHSON. 

Kobe,  Japan. 

The  world-famed  TANS  AN  can  l)edrnnk  at  the  springs' 
face,  which  are  li  liour  by  rail  ft-om  Kobe.  There  is  a 
very  comfortable  Hotel  with  natural  iron  mineral  baths, 
lovely  scenery,  and  a  first-class  cuisine  and  cellar. 

BOOK  TO  TAKARADZUKA  STATION 

FIVE  MINUTES  FBOM   THE  SPRINGS. 

TANS&N  can  be  obtained  on  all  1st  class  Steamers  and  at 
all  good  Hotels  &  Bars  throughout  the  East. 
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THE 


NAGASAKI  HOm. 

NAGASAKI  JAPAN. 


pleasantly  and  conveniently  situated  on  the  Bund,  is  now 

ready  to  receive  Guests. 

tlEiJg  3E3[OTKI^  is  a  three-storeyed  brick  building, 
with  all  the  latest  sanitary  improvements,  and  is  un- 
♦      doubtedly  the  most  comfortable  Hotel  in  the  Far  East. 
There  are  over  fifty 

SPACIOUS  BED-ROOMS,  PUBUC  &  PRIVATE  DniHG-ROOlIS 

with  Accommodation  for  130  Persons, 

.    PINE  EECEPTIOM-fiOOMS,  AND 

C0IMODI0U8  BILLIABD-ROOM  &  BAR. 

The  Building  is  lighted  throughout  with  Electric  Light. 
^  E1^E]50P  OeeK  is  in  charge  of  the  Cuisine. 

TOTXH/ISY8  visiting  Japan  will  find  Nagasaki  an 
admirable  head-quarters  for  excursions,  and  a  suitable  start- 
ipg-point  for  more  extended  tours.  Residents  in  China  will 
find  the  Hotel  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  a  holiday. 
In  summer,  the  bathing  at  the  islands  just  without  the  har- 
bour limits  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  Nagasaki. 

GIDGBSTP'S  niay  be  assured  of  receiving  every  attention 
and  comfort  at  the  Nagasaki  Hotel.  Special  Terms  to  families 
and  others  making  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  Hotel. 

EHILE  BAT,  Manager. 


Adveriisemenis. 
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Tbleobaphio  ADDBsas :— LESSNER  NAGASAKI. 


^■ii^li^iHiV^M 


LESSNER. 


Nos.  9  <ft  10,  mEcasaKi, 


DEPAHTMEKTS. 

Ship   Chandlery,   Bakery,  Provisioner,  Aerated 

Waters  M'turer,  Jewellery,  Leather  Goods, 

Electro  Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  Musical  Boxes, 

Toys  and  Games,  Stationery,  Combs  and 
Brushes,  Perfumery,  Soaps— all  sorts.  Haber- 
dashery, Earthenware,  Inkstands,  Table 
Bells,  Lace  Curtains,  Gil  Cloth,  Linoleum, 

Wall  Paper,  Crockery,  Ornamental 

Glass,  Lampware,  Tobacconist,  Wines, 

Liqueurs,  Dairy  Produce,  Dried  Fruits, 

etc.,  etc. 

Tble(j»aphic  Addebss  :— LESSNER  NAGASAKL 


GEHEEAL  MANUTAOTUEEE  AHB  WHOLESALE  AHD  lEETAIL 
DEALER  IH  EVEET  DESOEIPTIOH"  OF 

Pine  Art  Tortoise-Shell  Ware, 

0 


mA-UWONO  MACm,  NAGASAKI.  JAPAN. 


INIATUBE  men-of-war,  Brooclies,  Bangles,  IiockatB,  Combs,  AN  W 
&  Variety  of  other  UsaEul  and  Ornamental  Arlioles  alwnja  on 
bnncl.  Other  gooda  made  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Material  and  Wotknianghip  Giuiraiit«ed.  Gold  and  Silver 
raised  or  inlaid  work  executed  on  Tortoise-shell  to 
an;  dcs^n. 


T   \T  A  a  A  QTTTlf  A        ^ 
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.  TAJEMASA. 

PHOTOCBAPHIC  ART  STUDIO. 


VIEWS  OF  JAPAN  ON  SALE, 

JVb.  27,  Moto-Kago-machi,  Nagasaki. 

BOOKSELLERS,  FANCY  STATIONERS,  Ac, 

JVb.  SO,  Moto-Kago-machi y  J^agOySahi. 

KOBE  BRANCH : 

22,  Moto-machi  1  Chome. 


® 


^BeP?®    w  wi    ^!B^8)^*:^^(BW8)^^s^S®^K^S5  ^^®  ®@?^J® 


'f 


FIlsT 


^        All  GooDslGuAKANi^EaBD. 


"«^ 


GOLD  fe  SILVER  MONOGRAMS 


.^ 


•  JVb.  4r5,  MOTO'KAGO'MACMI,  NAGASAKI. 
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N.  MESS  &  CO, 

JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 


'MKmr^, 


ETC ,         ETC. ,        E7V, 

No.  42  e,  Sagarimatsu,  Nagasaki. 

iion  of  the  following  and 
other  High-clasa  ArHcks  for  sale  at  the  Zovpest  Marh»t  Pricw ; — PopciUxin 
of  every  descripiionf  including  Satsuma  and  EXoio  VafteSy  and  other  Useful 
and  Ornamental  Articles  ;  Cloisonne  Vases,  Oard  Piales,  etc, ;  Bronae  Vases, 
Gongs,  etc. ;  Lacquered  and  Inlaid  Cabinets :  Ivory  Carvings ;  Silk  Screens, 
Dressing  Gowns,  Jackets,  Pocket  Books,  Handkerchiefs ;  Illustrated  Albums 
of  selected  Native  Figures  and  Scenery ;  and  otJi^r  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention,  all  guaranteed  of  tht  best  manufacture. 

m-  A  VISIT  IS  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

SAKATA, 

GENEBAL  MAimFAOTTTBEfi  OF 

0Ef0ISK-SHSLIa, 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

-A-Xj^W-^ITS  OlsT  H-AwIsTX). 

ONLY  GENUINE  TORTOISE-SHELL  KEPT   IN  STOCK 

MONOGRAM  WORK  IN  SHELL 

AKD 

PRECIOUS  METALS  A  SPECIALITY. 


MOTO'KA.GO-MACMI,  NAGASAKI,  JAPAN. 
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THE 


Bishi  Dockyard  and 
Engine  Works,  Nagasaki. 


No.  1  DOCK 

takes  vessels  up  to  a  length  of  500  feet,  and  of  a  draught 

of  26  feet. 


THE  NEW  GRANITE  DOCK 

takes  vessels  up  to  a  length  of  370  feet,  and  of  a  draught 

of  22  feet. 


THE  PATENT  SLIP 

takes  vessels  up  to  1200  tons. 


THE  SHIP-BUILDING  YARD 

can  construct  four  vessels  at  one  tune,  up  to  a  length  of  500  feet. 

THE  ENGINE-WORKS 

are  extensive,  and  contain  machinery  of  the  latest  type. 
Boilers,  Land  and  Marine,  built  to  order. 


THE  SALVAGE  PLANT 

is  powerful  and  is  always  m  readiness. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 

"DOCK,"    NAGASAKI 
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DruggiW  Sundriegmeiij 

DEALERS  IN  PIOTOSRiPHIg  iPPLIANgEg, 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AERATED  WATERS 


OF 


Standard  Excellence  and  Purity, 
PBOPRIETORS  OF  THE  COUGH  LINCTUS, 

Laoii-ti-cte  Hair  Wasli,  Alpine  Bitters, 

DIGESnNE  AND  DIGESTINE  LOZENGES. 


Medical  Hall, 

JVb.  2/  J^ankin  Road,  Shanghai. 
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1 


Hotel 


2,  BEACH  ROAD,  SINGAPORE. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS  :  RAFFLES— SINGAPORE, 

This  First-Class  Hotel, 

m 

AIT"  HIGH  has  been  enlarged  and  entirely  renovated,  is 
*  *      facing  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  harbour,  close  to  the    Public  Offices,  Mercantile 
quarters,  and  the  Esplanade. 

Suites,  consisting  of  Sitting-room,  Bed-room, 
Dressing-room,  with  Private  Bath-room  attached. 

II  most  spacious  Dining-room  facing  the  sea. 

Bar,  Billiard  and  Reading  Room  in  leparate  block 
and  fitted  up  with  all  modern  improvements. 

Four  First-class  Billiard  Tables. 

The  Table  d'Hote  is  always  supplied  with  every 
delicacy  in  season,  and  is  open  to  non-residents. 

Breakfast,  9  a.m.;  Tiffin,  1  p.m.;  Dinnep,  ?.80  p.m. 

Boarders  and  Visitors  of  the  Raffles  Hotel  can  have 
their  Lunch  at  the  Raffles  Tiffin  Rooms  In  Raffles 
Square,  >A/^ithout  extra  charge. 

Wines,  Spirits,  &  Liquors  of  the  best  qualities  fe  brands. 

ELECTRIC  BELLS  THROUGHOUT  THE  BUILDINGS. 


tkrm:s-m:oi>era.xe. 


BBANOH  HOTELS :  T>TrTt?a    xix>nmTn3i-Da 

EASTERNS  ORIENTAL  HOTEL,  PEN  ANG.    S^^^I^»  BROTHERS, 
SARKIES'  HOTEL,  RANGOON.  Proprietors. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO. 

EAST  IMA,  ARMY,  GIYIL  SERYIGE,  &  GOLONIAL 
BANKERS,  &  GORRESPONDENTS, 

65,  CORNHILL,  &  45,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 


Cottespotidetits ; 

KELLY  &  WALSH,  Ltd.,  Yokohama  Japan. 
KELLY  &  WALSH,  Ltd.,  Shanghai,  China. 
KELLY  &  WALSH,  Ltd.,  Hongkong. 


iVVj^SBrS*  ^tUXT^S^.  Pingt^  C0.  fumlsh  intending  Passengers 
jjj  with  complete  information  regarding  the  expense  and  relative 
Jll  advantages  of  the  varioufa  routes  to  different  parts  of  the  World  ; 
'  J  they  "will  supply  Plans,  carefully  select  Berths,  and  secure  Pas- 
sages on  the  most  favourable  terms,  particularly  for  Families  or  Parties. 
These  arrangements  are  made  without  any  charge  for  trouble  or  corre- 
spondence. 

BlliliS  OF  GXCUANGE  on  India,  JBurope,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  are  purchased  and  sold  at  the  best 
current  rates,  and  telegraphic  remittance  of  Money  made  to  all  parts 
of  India. 


-p^  j:^  proceeding   from   CHIN 

jr3.SSGri  yGFS    JAPAN     to     ENGLAND 


proceeding  from   CHINA   or 

via 

AMERICA  are  recommended 
to  for^Arard  their  heavy  Baggage  to  LONDON  via 
SUEZ  c/o  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  who  have  engaged 
for  the  convenience  of  their  constituents  New  Sto- 
rage premises  with  ample  space  and  facilities  for 
warehousing  Packed  Goods,  Baggage,  &c.,  &c. 
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MEIDI-YA, 

HONCHO-DORI ITCHOME,  YOKOHAMA. 

"Teleplioue  :    No.  30. 


PM¥ISI«I  &  Will  MlMlMf , 

WHOLESALE   &   RETAIL 

CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 
( The  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co. ) 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  JAPAN  BREWERY  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

AND 

THE  HIRANO  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER. 


SHIPPING  AND  NAVAL  MESSES 

SUPPUED  WITH 

FRESH  AND  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

AT 

The  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


BRANCH  STORES: 

ISECHO,  TOKYO.  MOTOMACHI,  KOBE. 

AND 

KORAIBASHI  DORI,  OSAKA. 


HOUSEHOLD  STORES  and  Family  Groceries  of  every  description. 
Pass-Books  furnished,  and  accounts  made  up  monthly.  We  make  a 
speciality  of  Selecting,  Packing,  and  Forwarding  Stores  suitable  for 
Travellers  visiting  the  Interior  and  for  country  trips.  Unused  Stores 
credited  when  returned  in  sound  condition. 

TOURISTS  YISITINO  JAPAN  wiU  be  introduced  to  the  best 
class  of  Japanese  merchants  who  deal  in  silk  manufactures,  curios, 
etc^  etc 


K.  TAMAMURA, 

THE  LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  JAPAN, 
No.  2,  BENTEN-DORf. 

"^^©(©^ 
IS  THE  PLACE  FOR  TOURISTS  TO  GET 


PttOTOOnAWS 


IN  NATIVE  COSTUME, 

TIE  LSMEST  KOllBCTiON,  THE  LiRMT  STODIO, 
THE  BEST  ARTBTS, 

AND,   BETTER  THAN  ALL, 

THE    LOWEST  PRICES. 

LACQUER  ^VERED  ALBUMS  CHERRY 
LACQUER  FRAMES 


^rt  inspection  of  jny  worh  is  respeetfuUy  solicited. 
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H.  Maq|Iijt^u(5;  &,  Go 

E8TABLISHJED  1877. 


Forwarding  Agents. 


HEAD  OFFICE 


BRANCH  OFFICE 


10,  Bund  16,  Concession 

Yokohamcb  Kobe 

Cr  J^  :B  Jk.  1ST  . 


Tourists  purchases  packed,  shipped,  insur 
ed,  and  forwairded  to  aii  parts  of  the  world. 


p 


SILK  STm 

THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  SILJt  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN. 

ESTABItlSSED    18B9. 

Muificfairv  and  bporttr  of  Silk  Goods,  Handkenhiefs,  Shrwh,  Curios,  eic,  ek 

^upjerbr  Jfitije  %xt  €mhxoxiiizxm. 


Numerous  Medals  awarded  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

A  LARGE.  STOCK  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  GOODS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


All  Kinds  Of  Dress  Silks. 
Tea  &  Dressing  Gowns. 
Jackets. 
Kimonos 


Pyjamas. 
Tabic  covers. 
Pillow  shams. 
Bed  auilts. 


Sashes. 
Shawls. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Parasols. 


Ties. 
D'oyleys. 
Screens, 
etc.,  etc. 


Qualities  Guaranteed.        Prices  Moderate, 

Workmanship  unsurpassed.  All  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

Designs  supplied  by  customers  will  be  carefully  carried  out. 

No.  28,  HONCHO-DORI,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 


-     I 
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KUHN&KOMOR 

37,  Water  Street,  Yokohama. 

-   Near    O-rand    Hotel   - 

DEALERS  IN  JfiPaNESE 

VISITORS  are  Invited  to  Inspect  Our  Show  Rooms. 
le-   PleasenoteOur  Address,  AS 
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ESTABLISHED  E      a   ■  A.  R.  G.  CLARK, 

1863.  4  fV     IVf    ^\        Manager. 

BRITISH  ^  FOREIGN  \ 


FAMILY  CHEMISTS 

No.  79,    MAIN  STREET,    No.  79. 


DISPENSING  DEPARTMENT. 

Physicians,  Prescriptions  are  dispensed  and  Family  Recipes  compounded 

BY 

QUALIFIED  AND  EXPERIENCED  FOREIGN  CHEMISTS  ONLY. 

American,  British,  French,  German,  and  other  continental  Prescriptions 
are  accurately  dispensed  according  to  their  respective  Pharmacopoeias. 


HOMEOPATHIC  &  PATENT  MEDICINES. 


kMmt[  iuaiah  ftlhf  i]jmpr$$$ih  laHutbiSi^ 

Hot  Water  Bags,  Air  Cushions  &  Pillows, 


No.  79.  ;MAIN  STREET.  No.  79. 


